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SHIRLEY. 

CHAPTER  L 

LEVITICAIi. 

Of  late  years  an  abundant  shower  of  curates  has  fallen 
upon  the  north  of  England  :  they  lie  very  thick  on  the  hills ; 
every  parish  has  one  or  more  of  them  ;  they  are  young  enough 
to  be  very  active,  and  ought  to  be  doing  a  great  deal  of  good. 
But  not  of  late  years  are  we  about  to  speak ;  we  are  going 
back  to  the  beginning  of  this  century ;  late  years — ^present 
years  are  dusty,  sun-burned,  hot,  arid ;  we  will  evade*  the 
noon,  forget  it  in  siesta,  pass  the  mid-day  in  slumber,  and 
dream  of  dawn. 

If  you  think,  from  this  prelude,  that  any  thing  like  a  ro- 
mance is  preparing  for  you,  reader,  you  never  were  more  mis« 
taken.  Do  you  anticipate  sentiment,  and  poetry,  and  reverie  ? 
Do  you  expect  passion,  and  stimulus,  and  melodrama?  Calm 
your  expectations ;  reduce  them  to  a  lowly  standard.  Some- 
thing real,  cool,  and  solid  lies  before  you;  something  unro- 
mantic  as  Monday  morning,  when  all  wbo  have  work  wake 
with  the  consciousness  that  they  must  rise  and  betake  them- 
selves thereto.  It  is  not  positively  affirmed  that  you  shaU  not 
have  a  taste  of  the  exciting,  perhaps  toward  the  middle  and 
close  of  the  meal,  but  it  is  resolved  that  the  first  dish  set 
upon  the  table  shall  be  pne  that  a  Catholic — ay,  even  an  An- 
glo-Catholic — ^might  eat  on  Grood-Friday  in  Passion  Week :  it 
shall  be  cold  lentiles  and  vinegar  without  oil ;  it  shall  be  un- 
leavened bread  with  bitter  herbs  and  no  rpast  lamb. 
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Of  late  years,  I  eay,  an  abundant  shower  of  curates  has 
fallen  upon  the  north  of  England ;  but  in  eighteen-hundred- 
eleven-twelve  that  affluent  rain  had  not  descended :  curates 
were  scarce  then  :  there  was  no  Pastoral  aid — ^no  Additional 
Curates*  Society  to  stretch  a  helping  hand  to  worn-out  old  rec- 
tors and  incumbents,  and  give  them  the  wherewithal  to  pay  a 
vigorous  young  colleague  from  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  The 
present  successors  of  the  apostles,  disciples  of  Dr.  Pusey  and 
tools  of  the  Propaganda,  were  at  that  time  being  hatched  un- 
der cradle-blankets,  or  undergoing  regeneration  by  nursery- 
baptism  in  wash-hand-basins.  You  could  not  have  guessed 
by  loo]dng  at  any  one  of  them  that  the  Italian-ironed  double 
fiills  of  its  net  cap  surrounded  the  brows  of.  a  pre-ordained, 
specially-sanctified  successor  of  St.  Paul,  St.  Peter,  or  St.  John ; 
nor  could  you  have  foreseen  in  the  folds  of  its  long  night-gown 
the  white  surplice  in  which  it  was  hereafter  cruelly  to  exer- 
cise the  souls  of  its  parishioners,  and  strangely  to  nonplus  its 
old-fashioned  vicar  by  flourishing  aloft  in  a  pulpit  the  shirt- 
like raiment  which  had  never  before  waved  higher  than  the 
reading-desk. 

Yet  even  in  those  days  of  scarcity  there  were  curates  :  the 
precious  plant  was  rare,  but  it  might  be  found.  A  certain 
favored  cQstrict  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  could  boast 
three  rods  of  Aaron  blossoming  withiil  a  circtiit  of  twenty, 
miles.  You  shall  .see  them,  reader.  Step  into  this  neat  gar- 
den-house on  the  skirts  of  Whinbury,  walk  forward  into  the 
little  parlor — there  they  are  at  dinner.  Allow  me  to  intro- 
duce them  to  you:  Mr.  Donne,  curate  of  Whinbury;  Mr.  Ma- 
lone,  curate  of  Briarfield  ;  Mr.  Sweeting,  curate  of  Nunnely. 
These  are  Mr.  Donne's  lodgings,  being  the  habitation  of  one 
John  Gale,  a  small  clothier.  Mr.  Donne  has  kindly  invited 
his  brethren  to  regale  with  him.  You  and  I  will  join  the 
party,  see  what  is  to  be  seen,  and  hear  what  is  to  be  heard. 
At  present,  however,  they  are  only  eating ;  and  while  they 
eat  we  will  talk  aside. 

These  gentlemen  are  in  the  bloom  of  youth;  they  possess 
all  the  activity  of  that  interesting  age— an  activity  which  their 
moping  old  vicars  would  fain  turn  into  the  channel  of  their 
pastoral  duties,  often  expressing  a  wish  to  see  it  expended  in  a 
diligent  superintendence  of  the  schools,  and  in  frequent  visits 
to  tibro  sick  of  their  respective  parishes.     But  the  youthful  Le- 
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vites  feel  this  to  be  dull  work ;  they  prefer  lavishing  their  en- 
ergies on  a  course  of  proceeding  which — ^though  to  other  eyes 
it  appear  xtiore  heavy  with  ennui,  more  cursed  with  monotony 
than  the  toil  of  the  weaver  at  his  loom — seems  to  yield  them 
an  unfaiKng  supply  of  enjoj^ent  and  occupation. 

I  allude  to  a  rushing  backward  and  forward  among  them- 
selves to  and  from  their  respective  lodgings  :  not  a  round,  but 
a  triangle  of  visits,  which  they  keep  up  all  the  year  through, 
in  vidnter,  spring,  summer,  ana  autumn.  Season  and  weather 
make  no  diiSerence ;  with unintelligible  zeal  they  dare  snow 
and  hail,  wind  and  fain,  mire  and  dust  to  go.  and  mne,' or  drink 
tea,  or  sup  with  each  other.  What  attracts  them,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  say.  It  is  not  friendship  ;  for  whenever  they  meet 
they  quarrel.  It  is  not  rehgion ;  the  thing  is  never  named 
among  them :  theology  they  may  discuss  occasionally,  but 
piety — ^never.  It  is  not  the  love  of  eating  and  drinking ;  each 
might  hav6  as  good  a  joint  and  pudding,  tea  as  potent,  and 
toast  its  succulent  at  his  own  lodgings  as  is  served  to  him  at 
his  trotter's^  Mrs.  Gale,  Mrs.  Hogg,  and  Mrs.  Whipp — ^their 
respeqtive  landladies — affirm  that  "  it  is  just  for  naught  else 
but;,  to  give  folk  -trouble.' '  By  "  folk,"  the  good  ladies  of  course 
mean  themselves ;  for,  indeed,  they  are  kept  in  a  continual 
**  fry"  by  l^his  system  of  mutual  invasion. 

Mr.  ppnne.  and  his  guests,  as  I  have  said,  are  at  dinner ; 
Mrs.  Gale  waits  on  them)  but  a  spark  of  the  hot  kitchen  fire 
is  in  her  eye.  She  considers  that  the  privilege  of  inviting  a 
friend  to  a  meal  occasionally,  without  additional  charge  (a 
privilege  included  in  the  terms  on  which  She  lets  her  lodgings), 
has  befen  quite  sufficientLy-Bxercised  of  late.  The  present  wefek 
is  yet  but  at  Thursday,  and  on  Monday  Mr.  Malone,  the  curate 
of  Briarfield,  came  to  breakfast  and  staid  dinner ;  on  Tues- 
day Mr.  Malone  and  Mi.  Sweeting,  of  Nunnely,  came  to  tea, 
remaiued  to  supper,  occupied  the  spare  bed,  and  favored  her 
with  their  company  to  breakfast  on  Wednesday  morning ;  now, 
on  Thursday,  they  are  both  here  at  dinner ;  and  she  is  almost 
certain  they  vsdll  stay  all  night.  "  C'en  est  trop,"  she  would 
say,  if  she  could  speak'  Fifeneh.. 

Mr.  Sweeting  is  mincing  the  slice  of  roaSt  beef  on.  his  plate, 
and  com|)laining  that  it  is  very  tough ;  Mr.  Donne  says  the 
beer  is  fiat.  Ay !  that  is  the  worst  of  it.  If  they  would  only 
be  civil,  Mrs.  Gale  wouldn't  mind  it  so  much ;  if  they  would 
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only  seem  satisfied  with  what  they  get,  she  wouldn't  care,  but 
"  these  young  parsons  is  so  high  and  so  scornful,  they  set  every 
body  beneath  their  fit ;  they  treat  her  with  less  than  civility, 
just  because  she  doesn't  keep  a  servant,  but  does  the  work  of 
the  house  herself,  as  her  mother  did  afore  her ;  then  they  are 
always  speaking  against  Yorkshire  ways  and  Yorkshire  folk," 
and  by  that  very  token  Mrs.  Gale  does  not  believe  one  of  them 
to  be  a  real  gentleman,  or  come  of  gentle  kin.  "  The  old  par- 
sons is  worth  the  whole  lump  of  college  lads  ;  they  know  what 
belangs  good  manners,  and  is  kind  to  high  and  low." 

"  More  bread  !"  cries  Mr.  Malone,  in  a  tone  which,  though 
prolonged  but  to  utter  two  syllables,  proclaims  him  at  once  a 
native  of  the  land  of  shamrocks  and  potatoes.  Mrs.  Gale  hates 
^Mr.  Malone  more  than  either  of  the  other  two,  but  she  fears 
him  also ;  for  he  is  a  tall,  strongly-built  personage,  with  real 
Irish  legs  and  arms,  and  a  face  as  genuinely  national ;  not  the 
Milesian  face — ^not  Daniel  O'Connel's  style,  but  the  high- 
featured.  North- American-Indian  sort  of  visage,  which  belongs 
to  a  certain  class  of  the  Irish  gentry,  and  has  a  petrified  and 
proud  look,  better  suited  to  the  owner  of  an  estate  of  slaves 
than  to  the  landlord  of  a  firee  peasantry.  Mr.  Malone's  father 
termed  himself  a  gentleman  :  he  was  poor  and  in  debt,  and 
besottedly  arrogant ;  and  his  son  was  Hke  him. 

Mrs.  Gale  offered  the  loaf. 

"  Cut  it,  woman  !"  said  her  guest ;  and  the  "woman"  cut 
it  accordingly.  Had  she  followed  her  inclinations,  she  would 
have  cut  the  parson  also ;  her  Yorkshire  soul  revolted  abso- 
lutely from  his  manner  of  command. 

The  curates  had  good  appetites,  and  though  the  beef  was 
"  tough,"  they  ate  a  great  deal  of  it.  They  swallowed,  too,  a 
tolerable  allowance  of  the  "  flat  beer,"  while  a  dish  of  York- 
shire pudding,  and  two  tureens  of  vegetables,  disappeared  like 
leaves  before  locusts.  The  cheese,  too,  received  distinguished 
marks  of  their  attention ;  and  a  "  spice-cake,"  which  followed 
by  way  of  dessert,  vanished  like  a  vision,  and  was  no  more 
found.  Its  elegy  was  chanted  in  the  kitchen  by  Abraham, 
Mrs.  Gale's  son  and  heir,  a  youth  of  six  summers ;  he  had 
reckoned  upon  the  reversion  thereof,  and  when  his  mother 
brought  down  the  empty  platter,  he  hfted  up  his  voice  and 
wept  sore. 

The  curates,  meantime,  sat  and  sipped  their  wine,  a  liquor 
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of  unpretending  vintage,  moderately  enjoyed.  Mr.  Malone, 
indeed,  would  much  rather  have  had  whisky ;  but  Mr.  Donne, 
being  an  Englishman,  did  not  keep  the  beverage.  While 
they  sipped,  they  argued,  not  on  politics,  nor  on  philosophy, 
nor  on  literature ;  these  topics  were  now  as  ever  totally  withr 
out  interest  for  them  ;  not  even  on  theology,  practical  or  doc- 
trinal ;  but  on  minute  points  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  firivol- 
ities  which  seemed  empty  as  bubbles  to  all  save  themselves. 
Mr.  Maloi^e,  who  contrived  to  secure  two  glq.sses  of  wine, 
when  his  brethren  contented  themselves  with  one,  waxed  by 
degrees  hilarious  after  his  fashion ;  that  is,  he  grew  a  little 
insolent,  said  rude  things  in  a  hectoring  tone,  and  laughed 
clamorously  at  his  own  brilliancy. 

Each  of  his  companions  became  in  turn  his  butt.  Malone 
had  a  stock  of  jokes  at  their  service,  which  he  was  accustomed 
to  serve  out  regularly  on  convivii^  occasions  like  the  present, 
seldom  varying  his  wit ;  for  which,  indeed,  there  was  no  ne- 
cessity, as  he  never  appeared  to  collider  himself  monotonous, 
and  did  not  at  all  care  what  others  thought.  Mr.  Donne  he 
favored  with  hints  about  his  extreme  meagemess,  allusions  to 
his  tumed-up  nose,  cutting  sarcasms  on  a  certain  threadbare 
chocolate  surtout,  which  that  gentleman  was  accustomed  to 
sport  whenever  it  rained,  or  seemed  hkely  to  rain,  and  criti- 
cisms on  a  choice  set  of  cockney  phrases,  and  modes  of  pro- 
nunciation, Mr.  Donne's  own  property,  and  certainly  deserving 
of  remark  for  the  elegance  and  finish  they  communicated  to 
his  style. 

Mr.  Sweeting  was  bantered  about  his  stature ;  he  was  a 
little  man,  a  mere  boy  in  height  and  breadth  compared  with 
the  athletic  Malone ;  rallied  on  his  musical  accompHshments, 
he  played  the  flute  and  sang  hymns  like  a  seraph  (some  young' 
ladies  of  his  parish  thought),  sneered  at  as  **  the  lady's  pet,'V 
teased  about  his  mamma  and  sisters,  for  whom  poor  Mr.  Sweet- 
ing had  some  Hngering  regard,  and  of  whom  he  was  foolish 
enough  now  and  then  to  speak  in  the  presence  of  the  priestly 
Paddy,  from  whose  anatomy  the  bowels  of  natural  affection 
had  somehow  been  omitted. 

The  victims  met  these  attacks  each  in  his  own  way  ; 
Mr.  Donne  with  a  stilted  self-complacency  and  half-sullen 

Shlegm,  the  sole  props  of  his  otherwise  somewhat  rickety 
ignity  ;    Mr.  Sweeting,  with  the  indifierence  of  a  light, 
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eai^  disposition,  which  never  professed  tb  have  any  dignity 
to  maintain. 

When  Malone's  raillery  hecame  rather  too  offensive,  which 
it  soon  did,  they  joined  in  an  attempt  to  turn  the  tahles  on 
him,  hy  asking  him  how  many  hoys  had  shouted  "  Irish  Peter  I" 
after  him,  as  he  came  alotag  the  rdad  that  day  (Malone's  name 
was  Peter — the  Rev.  Peter  Augustus  Malone),  requesting  to 
he  informed  Whether  it  was  the  mode  in  Ireland  for  clergy- 
saen  to  carry  loaded  pistols  in  their  pockets,  and  a  shillelagh 
in  their  hands,  when  they  made  pastoral  visits  ;  inquiring  the 
signification  of  such  words  as  vele,  ffrrum,  helium,  storrum 
(so  Mr.  Malone  invariahly  pronounced  vail,  firm,  helm,  storm), 
and  emplojring  such  other  methods  of  retahation  as  the  innate 
refinement  of  their  minds  suggested. 

This,  of  course,  would  not  do.  Malone,  heing  neither  good- 
natured  nor  phlegmatic,  was  pi^esently  in  a  towering  passion. 
He  vociferated,  gesticulated ;  Donne  and  Sweeting  laughed. 
He  reviled  them  as  Saxons  and  snohs,  at  the  very  top  pitch 
of  his  high  Celtic  voice ;  they  taunted  him  with  heing  the 
native  of  a  conquered  land.  He  menaced  rehellion  in  the 
name  of  his  "  counthry,'*  vented  hitter  hatred  against  English 
rule ;  they  spoke  of  rags,  heggary,  and  pestilence.  The  little 
parlor  was  in  an  uproar ;  you  would  havQ  thought  a  duel  must 
ibllow  such  virulent  ahuse  ;  it  seemed  a  wonder  that  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gale  did  not  take  alarm  at  the  noise,  and  send  for  a 
constahle  to  keep  the  peace.  But  they  were  accustomed  to 
such  demonstrations ;  they  well  knew  that  the  curates  never 
dined  or  took  tea  together  without  a  little  exercise  of  the  sort, 
and  were  quite  easy  as  to  consequences  ;  knowing  that  these 
clerical  quarrels  were  as  harmless  as  they  were  noisy ;  that 
they  resulted  in  nothing;  and  that,  on  whatever  terms  the 
curates  might  part  to-night,  they  would  he  sure  to  meet  the 
hest  friends  in  the  world  to-morrow  morning. 

As  the  worthy  pair  were  sitting  hy  their  kitchen  fire,  list- 
ening to  the  repeated  and  sonorous  contact  of  Malone's  fist 
with  the  mahogany  plane  of  the  parlor  tahle,  and  to  the  Con- 
sequent start  and  jingle  of  decanters  and  glasses  following  each 
assault,  to  the  mockmg  laughter  of  the  aUied  English  disput- 
ants, and  the  stuttering  declamation  of  the  isolated  Hihemian 
— ras  they  thua  sat,  a  foot  was  heard  on  the  outer  door-step, 
and  the  knocker  quivered  to  a  sharp  appeal. 
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Mr.  Gale  went  and  opened. 

"  Whom  tave  you  up-stairs  in  the  parlor  V*  asked  a  voice ; 
a  rather  remarkable  voic^,  nasal  in  tone,  abrupt  in  utterance. 

"  Oh  I  Mr.  Helstone,  is  it  you,  sir  ?  I  could  hardly  see 
you  for  the  darkness ;  it  is  so  soon  dark  now.  Will  you  walk 
m,  sir  f 

"  I  want  to  know  first  whether  it  is  worth  my  while  walk- 
ing in.     Whom  have  you  up-stairs  ?" 

"  The  curates,  sir." 

*'What!  aU  of  them?*' 

''Yes,  sir." 

"  Been  dining  here  ?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"ThatwHldo." 

With  these  words  a  person  entered — a  middle-aged  man, 
in  black.  He  walked  straight  across  the  kitchen  to  an  inner 
door,  opened  it,  inclined  his  head  forward,  and  stood  listening. 
There  was  something  to  listen  to,  for  the  noise  above  was  just 
then  louder  than  ever. 

"Hey  I"  he  ejaculated  to  himself;  then,  turning  to  Mr. 
Gale — "  Have  you  often  this  sort  of  work  ?'* 

Mr.  Gale  had  been  a  churchwarden,  and  was  indulgent  to 
the  clergy. 

"  They're  yoimg,  you  know,  sir — ^they're  young,"  said  he, 
deprecatingly. 

"  Young  !  They  want  caning.  Bad  boys !— bad  boys ! 
and  if  you  were  a  Dissenter,  John  Gale,  instead  of  being  a 
good  Churchman,  they'd  do  the  like — ^they'd  expose  them- 
selves;  but  I'll—." 

By  way  of  finish  to  this  sentence,  he  passed  through  the 
inner  door,  drew  it  after  him,  and  mounted  the  stair.  Again 
he  listened  a  few  minutes  when  he  arrived  at  the  upper  rocmi, 
Making  entrance  without  warning,  he  stood  before  the  curates^ 

And  thiey  were  silent ;  they  were  transfixed ;  and  so  was 
the  invader.  He — a  personage  short  of  stature,  but  straight 
of  port,  and  bearing  on  broad  shoulders  a  hawk's  head,  beak, 
and  eye,  the  whole  surmounted  by  a  Rehoboam,  or  shovel-hat, 
which  he  did  not  seem  to  think  it  necessary  to  lift  or  remove 
before  the  presence  in  which  he  then  stood--^  folded  his 
arms  on  his  chest  and  surveyed  his  young  friends — ^if  fhenda 
they  were— much  at  his  leisure. 
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"  What !"  he  began,  delivering  his  words,  in  a  voice  no 
longer  nasal,  but  deep — ^more  than  deep— a  voic^  made  pur- 
posely hollow  and  cavernous :  "  What !  has  the  miracle  of 
Pentecost  been  renewed  ?  JIave  the  cloven  tongues  come 
down  again  ?  Where  are  they  ?  The  sound  filled  the  whole 
house  just  now.  I  heard  the  seventeen  languages  in  full 
action  :  Farthians,  and  Medes,  and  Elamites,  the  dwellers  in 
Mesopotamia,  and  in  Judaea,  and  Cappadocia,  in  Pontus  and 
Asia,  Phrygia  and  Pamphylia,  in  Egypt  and  in  the  parts  of 
Libya  about  Gyrene,  strangers  of  Rome,  Jews  and  proselytes, 
Cretes  and  Arabians — every  one  of  them  must  have  had  its 
representative  in  tliis  room  two  minutes  since." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Helstone,"  began  Mr.  Donne; 
"  take  a  seat,  pray,  sir.     Have  a  glass  of  wine  ?"  . 

His  civilities  received  no  answer;  the  falcon  in  the  black 
coat  proceeded —  : 

"  What  do  I  talk  about  the  gift  of  tongues  ?  Gift,  indeed ! 
I  mistook  the  chapter,  and  book,  and  TestaiHent— Gospel  for 
law.  Acts  for  Genesis,  the  city  of  Jerusalem  for  the  plain  of 
Shinar.  It  was  no  gift,  but  the  confusion  of  tongues  which 
has  gabbled  me  deaf  as  a  post.  Yow,  apostles?  What! 
you  three  ?  Certainly  not — three  presumptuous  Babylonish 
masons — ^neither  more  nor  less  I" 

"  I  assure  you,  sir,  we  were  only  having  a  little  chat  to- 
gether over  a  glass  of  wine,  after. a  friendly  dinner- — settling 
file  Dissenters.*' 

"  Oh  !  settling  the  Dissenters — were  you  ?  Was  Malone 
settling  the  Dissenters  ?  It  sounded  to  me  much  more  like 
settling  his  co-apostles.  You  were  quarreling  together ; 
making  almost  as  much  noise— you  three  alone — as  Moses 
Barraclough,  the  preaching  tailor,  and  all  his  hearers,  are 
making  in  the  Methodist  chapel  down  yonder,  where  they  are 
in  the  thick  of  a  revival.  I  know  whose  fault  it  is— -it  is 
yours,  Malone." 

"Mine!  sir?" 

"  Yours,  sir.  Donne  and  Sweeting  were  quiet  before  you 
came,  and  would  be  quiet  if  you  were  gone.  I  wish  when 
you  crossed  the  Channel,  you  had  left  your  Irish  habits  behind 
you.'  Dublin  student  ways  won't  do  here :  the  proceedings 
"which  might  pass  unnotioed  in  a  wild  bog  and  mountain  dis- 
trict in  Connaught  will,  in  a  decent  English  parish,  bring 
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disgrace  on  those  who  indulge  in  them^  and,  what  is  far  worse, 
on  the  sacred  institution  of  which  they  are  merely  the  humble 
appendages." 

There  was  a  certain  dignity  in  the  little  elderly  gentleman's 
manner  of  rebuking  these  youths ;  though  it  was  not,  perhaps, 
quite  the  dignity  most  appropriate  to  the  occasion.  Mr, 
Helstone — standing  straight  as  a  ramrod — looking  keen  as  a 
kite,  presented,  despite  his  clerical  hat^  black  coat,  and  gaiters, 
more  the  air  of  a  veteran  officer  chiding  his  subalterns,  than 
of  a  venerable  priest  exhorting,  his  sons  in  the  faith*  Gospel 
mildnesfr — apostolic  benignity,  never  seemed  to  have  breathed 
their  influence  over  that  keen,  brown  visage ;  but  firmness 
had  fixed  the  features,  and  sagacity  had  carved  her  own  lines 
about  them. 

**  I  met  Supplehough,*'  he  continued,  "  plodding  through 
the  mud  this  wet  night,  going  to  preach  at  JIVQlldean  opposition 
shop.  As  I  told  you,  I  heard  Barraclough  bellowing  in  the 
midst  of  a  conventide  like  a  possessed  bull ;  and  I  find  you^ 
gentlemen,  tarrying  over  your  half  pint  of  muddy  port  wine, 
and  scolding  like  angry  old  women.  No  wonder  Supplehough 
should  have  dipped  sixteen  adult  converts  in  a  day — which 
he  did  a  fortnight  since  j  no  wonder  Barraclough,  scamp  and 
hypocrite  as  he  is,,  should  attract  all  the  weaver-girls,  in  their 
flowers  .and  ribbons,  to  witness  how  much,  harder  are  his 
knuckles  than  the  wooden  brim  of  his  tub ;  as  little  wonder 
that  you,  when  you  are  left  to  yourselves,  without  your -rec- 
tors—myself,  and  Hall,  and  Boultby — to  back  you,  should  too 
often  perform  the  holy  service  of  our  church  to  bare  walls, 
and  read  your  bit  of  a  dry  discourse  to  the  clerk,  and  the 
organist,  and  the  beadle.  But  enough  of  the  subject :  I  came 
to  see  Malone — I  have  an  errand  unto  thee,  O  captain !" 

"What  is  it?**  inquired  Malone,  discontentedly;  "there 
can  be  no  funeral  to  take  at  this  time  of  day." 

"Have  you  any  arms  about  you  ?" 

"  Arms,  sir  ?  yes,  and  legs  :**  and  he  advanced  the  mighty 
members. 

"  Bah !  weapons,  I  mean.'* 

"I  have  the  pistols  you  gave  me  yourself:  I  never  part 
with  them  :  I  lay  them  ready  cocked  on  a  chair  by  my  bed- 
side at  night.     I  have  my  blackthorn." 

"  Very  good.     Will  you  go  ta  HoUow's-mill  ?" 
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"  What  is  stirring  at  HoUow's-miU  ?" 

"  Nothing  as  yet,  nor  perhaps  will  be  :  but  Moore  is  alone 
there.  He  has  sent  all  the  workmen  he  can  trust  to  Stilbro' ; 
there  are  only  two  women  left  about  the  place :  it  would 
be  a  nice  opportunity  for  any  of  his  well-wishers  to  pay  him 
a  visit,  if  they  knew  how  straight  the  path  was  made  before 
them." 

"  I  am  none  of  his  well-wishers,  sir :  I  don't  care  for  him." 

"  Soh  I  Malone,  you  are  afraid  ?" 

"  You  know  me  better  than  that.  If  I  really  thought  there 
was  a  chance  of  a  row,  I  would  go  :  but  Moore  is  a  strange, 
shy  man,  whom  I  never  pretend  to  understand ;  and,  for  the 
sake  of  his  sweet  company  only,  I  would  not  stir  a  step." 

**  But  there  is  a  chance  of  a  row,  if  a  positive  riot  does  not 
take  place — of  which,  indeed,  I  see  no  signs  ;  yet  it  is  unlikely 
this  night  will  pass  quite  tranquilly.  You  know  Moore  has 
resolved  to  have  the  new  machinery,  and  he  expects  two 
wagon  loads  of  frames  and  shears  from  Stilbro'  this  evening. 
Scott,  the  overlooker,  and  a  few  picked  men,  are  gone  to  fetch 
them." 

"  They  will  bring  them  in  safely  and  quietly  enough,  sir." 

"  Moore  says  so,  and  affirms  he  wants  nobody :  some  one, 
however,  he  must  have,  if  it  were  only  to  bear  evidence  in 
case  any  thing  should  happen.  I  call  him  very  careless.  He 
sits  in  the  counting-house  with  the  shutters  miclosed ;  he  goes 
out  here  and  there  after  dark,  wanders  right  up  the  hollow, 
down  Fieldhead  Lane,  among  the  plantations,  just  as  if  he 
were  the  darling  of  the  neighborhood,  or — ^being,  as  he  is,  its 
detestation — ^bore  a  *  charmed  life,'  as  they  say  in  tale  books. 
He  takes  no  warning  from  the  fate  of  Pearson,  nor  from  that 
of  Armitage— shot  one  in  his  own  house  and  the  other  on  the 
moor." 

"  But  he  should  take  warning,  sir,  and  use  precautions  too," 
interposed  Mr.  Sweeting ;  "  and  I  think  he  would,  if  he  heard 
what  I  heard  the  other  day." 

"  What  did  you  hear,  Davy  ?" 

"  You  know  Mike  Hartley,  sir  ?" 

"  The  Antinomian  weaver  ?     Yes." 

**  When  Mike  has  been  drinking  for  a  few  weeks  together, 
he  generally  winds  up  by  a  visit  to  Nunnely  vicarage,  to  tell 
Mr.  Hall  a  piece  of  his  mind  about  his  sermons,  to  denounce 
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the  horrible  tendency  of  his  doctrine  of  works,  and  warn  him 
that  he  and  all  his  hearers  are  sitting  in  outer  darkness." 

"  Well — that  has  nothing  to  do  with  Moore." 

**  Besides  being  an  Antinomian,  he  is  a  violent  Jacobin  and 
leveler,  sir." 

"  I  know.  When  he  is  very  drunk,  his  mind  is  always 
running  on  regicide.  Mike  is  not  imacquainted  with  history, 
and  it  i&  rich  to  hear  him  going  over  the  list  of  tyrants  of 
^whom,  as  he  says,  *  the  revenger  of  blood  has  obtained  satis- 
faction.' The^  fellow  exults  strangely  in  murder  done  on 
crowned  heads,  or  on  any  head  for  political  reasons.  I  have 
already  heard  it  hinted  that  he  seems  to  have  a  queer  hanker- 
ing after  Moore :  is  that  what  you  allude  to.  Sweeting  ?" 

"  You  use  the  proper  term,  sir.  Mr.  Hall  thinks  he  has  no 
personal  hatred  of  Moore ;  he  says  he  even  likes  to  talk  to 
him,  and  run  after  him,  but  he  has  a  hankering  that  he 
should  be  made  an  example  of.  He  was  extolling  him  to  Mr. 
Hall  the  other  day  as  the  mill-owner  with  the  most  brains  in 
Yorkshire,  and  for  that  reason  he  affirms  he  should  be  chosen 
as  a  sacrifice,  an  oblation  of  a  sweet  savor.  Is  Mike  Hartley 
in  his  right  mind,  do  you  think,  sir  ?"  inquired  Sweeting, 
simply. 

"  Can*t  tell,  Davy ;  he  may  be  crazed  or  he  may  be  only 
crafty — or,  perhaps,  a  little  of  both." 

"  He  talks  of  seeing  Visions,  sir." 

"  Ay !  He  is  a  very  Ezekiel  or  Daniel  for  visions.  He 
came  just  when  I  was  going  to  bed,  last  Friday  night,  to 
describe  one  that  had  been  revealed  to  him  in  Nunnely  Park 
that  very  afternoon." 

*'  Tell  it,  sir — what  was  it  ?"  urged  Sweeting. 

"Davy,  thou  hast  an  enormous  organ  of  Wonder  in  thy 
cranium ;  Malone,  you  see,  has  none ;  neither  murders  nor 
visions  interest  him :  see  what  a  big,  vacant  Saph,  he  looks 
at  this  moment." 

"  Saph !     Who  was  Saph,  sir  ?" 

**  I  thought  you  would  not  know :  you  may  find  it  out :  it 
is  biblical.  I  know  nothing  more  of  him  than  his  name  and 
race ;  but  from  a  boy  upward,  I  have  always  attached  a  p6r- 
Bonality  to  Saph.  Depend  on  it  he  was  honest,  heavy,  and 
luckless ;  he  met  his  end  at  Grob,  by  the  hand  of  Sibbechai." 

"  But  the  vision,  sir  ?" 
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"  Davy,  thou  shalt  hear.  Donne  is  biting  his  nails,  and 
Malone  yawning ;.  so  I  will  tell  it  but  to  thee.  Mike  is  out 
of  work,  like  many  others,  unfortunately ;  Mr.  Grame,  Sir 
PhiUp  Nunnely's  steward,  gave  him  a  job  about  the  priory  : 
according  to  his  account,  he  was  busy  hedging  rather  late  in 
the  afternoon,  but  before  dark,  when  he  heard  what  he  thought 
was  a  band  at  a  distance,  bugles,  fifes,  and  the  sound  of  a 
trumpet ;  it  came  from  the  forest,  and  he  wondered  that  there 
should  be  music  there.  He  looked  up  :  all  among  the  trees 
he  saw  moving  objects,  red,  like  poppies,  or  white,  like  May- 
blossom  ;  the  wood  was  full  of  them ;  they  poured  out  and 
filled  the  park.  He  then  perceived  they  were  soldiers — ^thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands,  but  they  made  no  more  noise  than 
a  swarm  of  midges  on  a  summer  evening.  They  formed  in 
order,  he  aflirmed,  and  marched,  regiment  after  regiment, 
across  the  park ;  he  followed  them  to  Nunnely  Common ;  the 
music  still  played  soft  and  distant.  On  the  common  he 
watched  them  go  through  a  number  of  evolutions,  a  man 
clothed  in  scarlet  stood  in  the  center  and  directed  them ;  they 
extended,  he  declared,  over  fifty  acres ;  they  were  in  sight 
half  an  hour ;  then  they  marched  away  quite  silentiy^ — the 
whole  time  he  heard  neither  voice  nor  tread — ^nothing  but  the 
faint  music  playing  a  solemn  march.'* 

"Where  did  they  go,  sir?" 

"Toward  Briarfield;  Mike  followed  them;  they  seemed 
passing  Fieldhead,  when  a  column  of  smoke,  such  as  might  be 
vomited  by  a  park  of  artillery,  spread  noiseless  over  the  fields, 
the  road,  the  common,  and  rolled,  he  said,  blue  and  dim  to  his 
very  feet.  As  it  cleared  away  he  looked  again  for  the  soldiers, 
but  they  were  vanished  ;  he  saw  them  no  more.  Mike,  like 
a  wise  Daniel  as  he  is,  not  only  rehearsed  the  vision,  but  gave 
the  interpretation  thereof :  it  signifies,  he  intimated,  bloodshed 
and  civil  conflict." 

"  Do  you  credit  it,  sir  ?"  asked  Sweeting. 

"  Do  you,  Davy  ?    But  come,  Malone,  why  are  you  not  off^" 

"  I  am  rather  surprised,  sir,  you  did  not  stay  with  Moore 
yourself;  you  Hke  this  kind  of  thing." 

'J  So  I  should  have  done,  had  I  not  unfortunately  happened 
to  engage  Boultby  to  sup  with  me  on  his  way  home  from  the 
Bible  Society  meeting  at  Nunnely.  I  promised  to  send  you  as 
my  substitute,  for  which,  by-the-by,  he  did  not  thank  me ;  he 
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would  much  rather  have  had  me  than  you,  Peter.  Should 
there  be  any  real  need  of  help,  I  shall  join  you  ;  the  miU-bell 
wiU  give  warning.  Meantime  go,  unless  (turning  suddenly  to 
Messrs.  Sweeting  and  Donne),  unless  Davy  Sweeting  or  Joseph 
Donne  prefers  going.  What  do  y^  say,  gentlemen  ?  The 
commission  is  an  honorable  one,  not  without  the  seasoning  of 
a  little  real  peril,  for  the  country  is"in  a  queer  state,  as  you  all 
know,  and  Moore,  and  his  mill,  and  his  machinery  are  held  in 
sufficient  odium.  There  are  chivalric  sentiments,  there  is 
high-beating  courage  under  those  waistcoats  of  yours,  I  doubt 
not.  Perhaps  I  ain  too  partial  to  my  favorite,  Peter ;  little 
David  shall  be  the  champion  or  spotless  Joseph.  Malone,  you 
are  but  a  great  floundering  Saul  after  all,  good  only  to  lend 
your  armor :  out  with  your  fire-arms,  fetch  your  shillelagh;  it 
is  there — in  the  comer." 

With  a  significant  grin,  Malone  produced  his  pistols,  oiSer- 
ing  one  to  each  of  his  brethren  :  they  were  not  readily  seized 
on.  With  graceful  modesty,  each  gentleman  retired  a  step 
from^  the  presented  weapon. 

"  I  never  touch  them  :  I  never  did  touch  any  of  the  kind," 
said  Mr.  Donne. 

"  I  am  almost  a  stranger  to  Mr.  Moore,"  murmured  Sweet- 
ing. 

"  If  you  never  touched  a  pistol,  try  the  feel  of  it  now,  great 
satrap  of  Egypt.  As  to  the  little  minstrel,  he  probably  pre- 
fers encountering  the  Philistines  with  no  other  weapon  than 
his  flute.     Get  their  hats,  Peter ;  they'll  both  of  'em  go." 

"  No,  sir ;  no,  Mr.  Helstone  ;  my  mother  wouldn't  hke  it," 
pleaded  Sweeting. 

**  And  I  make  it  a  rule  never  to  get  mixed  up  in  aflairs  of 
the  kind,"  observed  Donne. 

Helstone  smiled  sardonically  ;  Malone  laughed  a  horse- 
laugh. He  then  replaced  his  anns,  took  his  hat  and  cudgel, 
and  J  saying  that  "  he  never  felt  more  in  tune  for  a  shindy  in 
his  life,  and  that  he  wished  a  score  of  greasy  cloth-dressers 
might  beat  up  Moore's  quarters  that  night,"  he  made  his  exit, 
clearing  the  stairs  at  a  stride  or  two,  and  making  the  house 
shake  with  the  bang  of  the  fh)nt-doox;  behind  him. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

TfSE  WAGONS. 

The  evening  was  pitch-dark :  star  and  moon  were  quench- 
ed in  gray  rain-clouds — ^gray  they  would  have  been  by  day ; 
by  night  they  looked  sable.     Malone  was  not  a  man  given  to 
close  observation  of  Nature  j  her  changes,  passed,  fpr  the  most 
part,  unnoticed  by  him ;  he  could  walk  miles  oh  the  most  va- 
rying April  day,  and  never  see  the  beautiful  dallying  of  earth 
and  heaven,  never  mark  when  a  sunbeam  kissed  the  hill-tops, 
making  them  smile  clear  in  green  lights  or  when  a  shower 
wept  over  them,  hiding  their  crests  with  the  low-hanging, 
disheveled  tresses  of  a  cfoud.     He  did  not,  therefore,  <;are  to 
contrast  the  sky  as  it  now  appeared—a  muffled,  streaming 
vault,  all  black,  save  where,  toward  the  east,  the  furnaces  of 
Stilbro*  iron-works  threw  a  tremulous  lurid  shimmer  on  the 
horizon — ^with  the  same  sky  on  an  unclouded  frosty  night. 
He  did  not  trouble  himself  to  ask  where  the  constellations  and 
the  planets  were  gone,  or  to  regret  the  "  black-blue'*  serenity- 
of  the  air-ocean  which  those  white  islets  stud,  and  which  an- 
other ocean,  of  heavier  and  denser  element,  now  rolled  bMow 
and  concealed.     He  just  doggedly  pursued  his  way,  leaning  a 
little  forward  as  he  walked,  and  wearing  his  hat  on 'the  back     • 
of  his  head,  as  his  Irish  manner  was.     '*  Tramp,  tramp,*'  hfe' .  ;' 
went  along  the  causeway;  where  the  road  boasted  the  privi**  '  i 
lege  of  such  an  accommodation ,'  ••  splash,  splash,"  through  thfe 
mire-filled  cart-ruts,  where  the  flags  were  exchanged  for  soft    • 
mud.     He  looked  but  for  certain  landmarks,  the  spire  of  Bri-  . 
arfield  church ;    further  on,  the  lights  of  Redhouse.    •  This    » 
was  an  inn ;  and  when  he  reached  it,  the  glow  of  a  fire  through. ; 
a  half-curtained  window,,  a  vision  of  glasses  on  a  round  4;able»    ^  *. 
and.  of  revelers  on  an  oaken  settle,  had  nearly  drawn  aside  th^ 
curate  from  his  course.     He  thought  longingly  of  a  tumbler  * 
of  whisky-and- water  :  in  a  strange  place,  he  would  instantly 
have  realized  the  dream;  but  the  company  assembled  in  that 
kitchen  were  Mr.  Helstone*s  own  parishioners ;  they  all  knew 
him.     He.  sighed,  and  passed  on. 
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The  high  road  was  now  to  be  quitted,  as  the  remaining  dis- 
tance to  HoUowVmill  might  be  considerably  reduced  by  a 
short  cut  across  fields.     These  fields  were  level  and  monoton- 
ous.: Malone  took  a  direct  course  through  them,  jumping 
hedge  and  wall.     He  passed  but  one  building  here,  and  that 
'     seemed  large  and  hall-like,  though  irregular  :  you  eould  see  a 
.  .'high  gable,  then  a  long  front,  then  a  low  gable,  then  a  thick, 
lofty  stadc  of  chimneys  :  there  were  some  trees  behind  it.    It. 
•     was  dark  ;  not  a  candle  stone  from  any  window ;  jt  was  ab- 
solutely still :  the  rain  running  from  the  eaves,  and  the'ra^her 
wild,  but  very  low  whistle  of  the  wind  round  the  chimneys 
and  through  .the  boughs,  were  the  sole  sounds  in  its  neighbor- 
hood.    ' 

This,  binlding  passed,  the  fields,  hitherto  flat,  declined  in  a 
rapid  descent :  evidently  a  vale  lay  below,  through  which  you 
could  hear  the  water-  run.  One  light  glimmered  in  the  depth : 
for  that  beacoa  Malone  steered. 

He  came  to  a  httle  white  house — -you  could  see  it  was  white 
even  through  this  dense  darkness — and  knocked  at  the  door. 
A  fresh-faoed  servant  opened  it ;  by  the  candle  she  held  was 
revealed  a  narrow  passage,  terminating  in  a  narrow  stair. 
.  Two  doors  covered  with  crimson  baize,  a  strip  of  crimson  car- 
pet \iown  thg  steps,  contrasted  with  light-colored  walls  and 
. .  .  ^tite  floor,  made  the  little  interior  look  clean  and  fresh. 

•  5r  •  *-  ''*JVIk  Moorft-iB  at  home,  I  suppose  ?" 
*  •  >,.*•  Yes,  sir  ;  but  he  is  not  in." 

. .    I'-  f  "  Not  in  I'    Where  is  he,  then  ?" 

;  V..*t    ?  A*  the  mill — ^in  the  counting-house." 

,  I  •*••••  Here  one  of  the  crimson  doors  opened. 
.'•  ••   .  vi,"  Are  the  wagons  come,  Sarah?"  asked  a  female  voice,  and 

•  !•••. -a- female  head  at  the  same  time  was  apparent.  It  might  not 
;.'.*.  ^  •te.the  head  of  a  goddess — indeed,  a  screw  of  curl-paper  on 
-  *:.#  "«i&cb  side  the  temples  quite  forbade  that  supposition — but  nei- 
•  .'.  •  ilSei  was  it  the  head  of  a  Gorgon ;  yet  Malohe  seemed  to  take 

^^  **j^*^  fi^^  latter  light.    Big  as  he  was,  he  shrank  bashfully  back 

* 'sr .>Mfto#tbe  rain  at  the  view  thereof;    and  saying,  "I'll  go  to 

I  •  r./^hifti,".  hurried  in  seeming  trepidation  down  a  short  lane,  across 

'  •  .  'an  objure  yard,  toward  a  huge  black  mill. 

•     ,  •  The  work-hours  were  over  ;  the  *'  hands"  were  gone  ;  the 

• :  .inachinery  was  at  rest ;  the  mill  shut  up.     Malone  walked 

xoMud  it ;  somewhere  in  its  great  sooty  flank  he  found  another 
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chink  of  light ;  he  knocked  at  another  door,  using  for  the  pttt-  • 
pose  the  thick  end  of  his  shillelagh,  with  which  he-  bj^O^.a^^ 
rousing  tattoo.     A  key  turned ;  the  door  unclosed.         '  ; . .  • 
"  Is  it  Joe  Scott?     What  news  of  the  wagon?,  Joe^'*  *•''  •':' 
"No — it*s  myself.  *  Mr.  Hektone  would  send  riift!"     V  V. • 

•  "Oh!  Mj:.  MalQne.".     The  voice  iri  uttering' thiis  liame 
bad  the  slightest  possible  cadence  of  disappointment.    'Aftdr  k' 

.    -mCojotifiant    pause,  it  continued,  politely,  but  a  little  formilly^ — -/^i 

•  •'•••'j*'-J.*lH5g  yQ^  will  come  in,  Mr.  Malone.     I  regret  extreifei^;   i 
',  ]VK.*J9BeIstDie  should  have  thought  it  necessary  to  trqiible'ypu    •*; 

'•  .  so'fai^*;  there  was  no  necessity — I  told  him  so — and  on  such*  >  • 
knight — but  walk  forward."  •     .*       r  . 

Through  a  dark  apartment,  of  aspect  undislinguishable,  ,  | 
Halone  followed  the  speaker  into  a  Hght  *and.  bi^it  •  i'opffi .  j 
within ;  very  light  and  bright  indeed  it  seemed  to  ey^  "^^icft  .  .; 
for  the  last  .""Eouy  had  been  striving  to  penet]:ate  m^  floubJe . ' 
darkness  of  night  and  fog ;  but  except  for  its  .exciJlent  ;fixe, "  r 
and  for  a  lamp  of  elegant  design  and  vivid  luster  bnrnii^.on..  ;; 
a  table,  it  was  a  very  plain  jplace.  The  boarded 'floor  was'  • 
.  carpetlesg ;  the  three  or  four  stiff-backed,  green-painted  chairs  /  *«' 

•  seemed  once  to  have  furnished  the  kitchen  of  some  farm-house  ['    *'• 
*    a  desk  of  strong,  solid  formation,  the  table  aforesaid,  and  so^^'     'i  . 

framed  sheets,  on  the  stone-colored  walls,  bearing  plans*  f<«{  * ;  V  ..' 
building,  for  gardenings,  designs,  of  machinery,  &c.,  QOiBpllJtefS*.;' j;  • 

the  furniture- of  the  place.  "'^'^ik*    *'   •    ••*'**  •  1  '  ' 

Plain  as  it  was,  it  seemed  to  satisfy  Malone,  who, ntbfe&h^  •. «  <  -. 
had  removed  and  hung  up  his  wet  surtout  and  Hat,  drew*onflj|i***£: .  "^ 
of  the  rheumatic-looking  chairs  to  the  hearth,  and  set  fijji;.  j  I  •' 
knees  ahmbst'within  the  bars  of  the  red  grate.  *  '-"^  vX**  j^  *.  - 

'"  Comfi>rtable  quarters  you  have  here,  Mr.  Mooa^e,  and  dt|^«  *.**-.% 
snug  to  yourself."  .;  ?  %.;^-  '.i 

"  Yes ;  but  my  sister  would  be  glad  to  see  you,  if  you  wouti^ii'  v*» /•  * 
prefer  stepping  into  the  house."  .,  :  •^.*^v  I 

"  (Mi,*no !  the  ladies  are  best  alone.     I  never  wa&a  Ijui^^  •  a  .• 
man.     You  don't  mistake  me  for  my  firiend  Sweeting,  do  J^/**  .(f  .* 
.      Mr.  Moore?".       .  .•r\«fc\^:^ 

"Sweeting! — ^which  of  them  is,  that  ?     The  gentleman  ib.s^:.'; 

•  thjB  chocolate  over-coat,  or  the  little  gentleman  ?"        •  r  *.'„'*'.'•} 

.  *^  The  httle  one ; — ^he  of  Nunnely  ; — ^the  cavalier  of  thQ-^:  •• 
Misses  Sykes,  with  the  whole  -six  of  whom  he  is  in  love^^-  •.' 
ha!  ha!"  r    . 
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**  Better  be  generally  in  love  with  all  than  specially  with 
one,  I  should  think,  in  that  quarter." 

"  But  he  is  specially  in  love  with  one  besides,  for  when  I 
and  Donne  ui-ged  him  to  make  a  choice  among  the  fair  bevy, 
he  named — ^which  do  you  think  ?" 

With  a  queer,  quiet  smile,  Mr.  Moore  replied,  "  Dora,  of 
course,  or  Harriet." 

"  Ha !  ha  !  you've  an  excellent  guess ;  but  what  made  you 
hit  on  those  two  v* 

**^^ Because  they  aire  the  tallest,  the  handsomest ;  and  Dora, 
at  least,  is  the  stoutest ;  and  as  your  friend,  Mr.  Sweeting,  is 
but  a  little,  slight  figure,  I  concluded  that,  according  to  a  fre- 
quent rule  in  such  cases,  he  preferred  his  contrast." 

"  You  are  right ;  Dora  it  is :  but  he  has  no  chance,  has  he, 
Moore?" 

"  What  has  Mr.  Sweeting,  besides  his  curacy  ?" 
•  This  question  seemed  to  tickle  Malone  amazingly ;  he  laughed 
for  full  three  minutes  before  he  answered  it. 

**  What  has  Sweeting  ?  Why  David  has  his  harp,  or  flute, 
which  comes  to  the  same  thing.  He  has  a  sort  of  pinchbeck 
watch ;  ditto,  ring  ;  ditto,  eye-glass  :  that's  what  he  has.** 

"  How  would  he  propose  to  keep  Miss  Sykes  in  gowns  only  ?" 

"Ha !  ha !  Excellent !  I'll  ask  him  that  next  time  I  see 
him.  I'll  roast  him  for  his  presumption ;  but  no  doubt  he  ex- 
pects old  Christopher  Sykes  would  do  something  handsome. 
He  is  rich,  is  he  not  ?     They  live  in  a  large  house." 

**  Sykes  carries  on  an  extensive  concern." 

"Therefore  he  must  be  wealthy,  eh?" 

"  Therefore  he  must  have  plenty  to  do  with  his  wealth : 
and  in  these  times  would  be' about  as  likely  to  think  of  draw- 
ing money  from  the  business  to  give  dowries  to  his  daughters 
as  I  should  be  to  dream  of  pulling  down  the  cottage  there, 
and  constructing  on  its  ruins  a  house  as  large  as  Fieldhead." 

"  Do  you  know  what  I  heard,  Moore,  the  other  day  ?" 

"  No  :  perhaps  that  I  was  about  to  effect  some  such  change. 
Your  Briarfield  gossips  are  capable  of  sapng  that  or  siUier 
things." 

"That  you  Weie  going  to  take  Fieldhead  on  a  lease— I 
thought  it  looked  a  dismal  place,  by-the-by,  to-night,  as  I 
passed  it — and  that  it  was  your  intention  to  settle  a  Miss 
Sykes  there  as  mistress  ;  to  be  married,  in  short,  ha  !  ha  ! 
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Now,  which  is  it  ?    Dora — I  am  sure  ;  you  said  she  was  the 
handsomest." 

"  I  wonder  how  often  it  has  heen  settled  that  I  was  to  he 
married  since  I  came  to  Briarfield  !  They  have  assigned  me 
every  marriageable  single  woman  by  turns  in  the  district. 
Now  it  was  the  two  Misses  Wynn — ^first  the  dark^  then  the 
light  one.  Now  the  red-haired  Miss  Armitage,  then  the  ma- 
ture Ann  Pearson ;  at  present  you  throw  on  my  shoulders  all 
the  tribe  of  the  Misses  Sykes.  On  what  groimds  this  gossip 
rests,  God  knows.  I  visit  nowhere — I  seek  female  society 
about  as  assiduously  as  you  do,  Mr.  Malone ;  if  ever  I  go  to 
Whinbury,  it  is  only  to  give  Sykes  or  Pearson  a  call  in  their 
counting-house,  where  our  discussions  ru^  on  other  topics  tha,n 
matrimony,  and  our  thoughts  are  occupied  with  other  things 
than  courtships,  establishments,  dowries.  The  cloth  we  can't 
sell,  the  hands  we  can't  employ,  the  mills  we  can't  run,  the 
perverse  course  of  events  generally,  which  we  qan.  not  alter, 
fill  our  hearts,  I  take  it,  pretty  well  at  present,  to  the  tolera- 
bly complete  exclusion  of  such  figments  as  love-making,  &c." 

"  I  go  along  with  you  completely,  Moore.  If  there  is  one 
notion  I  hate  more  than  another,  it  is  that  of  marriage ;  I 
mean  marriage  in  the  vulgar,  weak  sense,  as  a  mere  matter 
of  sentiment ;  two  beggarly  fools  agreeing  to  unite  their  indi- 
gence by  some  fantastic  tie  of  feeling — ^humbug  !  But  an.  ad- 
vantageous connection,  such  as  can  be  formed  in  consoiiance. 
with  dignity  of  views,  and  permanency  of  solid  interests,  is 
not  so  bad— eh  V 

**  No,"  responded  Moore,  in  an  absent  manner ;  the  subject 
seemed  to  have  no  interest  for  him:  he  did  not  pursue  it. 
After  sitting  for  some  time  gazing  at  the  fire  with  a  preoccu- 
pied air,  he  suddenly  turned  his  head. 

"  Hark  I"  said  he  :  "  did  you  hear  wheels  ?" 

Rising,  he  went  to  the  window,  opened  it,  and  listened. 
He  soon  closed  it.  "  It  is  only  the  sound  of  the  wind  rising," 
he  remarked,  **  and  the  rivulet  a  little  swollen,  rushing  down 
the  hollow.  I  expected  those  wagons  at  six ;  it  is  n0ar  nine 
now." 

"  Seriously,  do  you  suppose  that  the  putting  up  of  this  new 
machinery  will  bring  you  into  danger  ?"  inquired  Malone. 
**  Helstone  seems  to  think  it  will." 

"  I  only  wish  the  machines — ^the  frames  were  safe  here,  and 
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lodged  within  the  walls  of  this  mill.  Once  put  up,  I  defy  the 
firame-brealcers ;  let  them  only  pay  me  a  visit,  and  take  the 
consequences  :  my  mill  is  my  castle.'* 

"  One  despises  such  low  scoundrels,"  observed  Malone,  in  a 
profound  vein  of  reflection.  "I  almost  wish  a  party  would 
call  upon  you  to-night ;  but  the  road  seemed  extremely  quiet  as 
I  came  along  :  I  saw  nothing  astir.'' 

"  You  came  by  the-  Redhouse  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  There  would  be  nothing  on  that  road :  it  is  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Stilbro'  the  risk  lies." 

•*  And  you  think  there  is  risk?" 

"  What  these  fellows  have  done  to  others,  they  may  do  to 
me.  There  is  only  this  difierence  :  tnost  of  the  manufacturers 
seem  paralyzed  when  they  are  attacked.  Sykes,  for  instance, 
when  his  dressing-shop  was  set  oa  fire  and  burned  to  the 
ground,  when  the  (doth  was  torn  firom  his  tenters  and  left  in 
shreds  in  the  field,  took  no  steps  to  discover  or  punish  the  mis- 
creaiits ;  he  gave  up  as  tamely  as  a  rabbit  under  the  jaws  of  a 
ferret.  Now  I,  if  I  know  myself,  should  stand  by  my  trade, 
my  ifiill,  and  my  machinery."  ^ 

"  Helstone  says  these  three  are  your  gods ;  that  the  *  Or- 
ders in  Council'  are  with  you  another  name  for  the  seven 
deadly  sins ;  that  Castlereagh  is  your  Antichrist,  and  the  war- 
party  his  legions." 

"  Yes ;  I  abhor  all  these  things  because  they  ruin  me ;  they 
stand  in  my  way.  I  can  not  get  on — ^I  can  not  execute  my 
plans  because  of  them ;  J  see  myself  bafiied  at  every  turn  by 
their  untoward  efiects." 

"  But  you  are  rich  and  thriving,  Moore  ?" 

"  I  am  very  rich  in  cloth  I  can  not  sell ;  you  should  step 
into  my  warehouse  yonder,  and  observe  how  it  is  pil0d  to  the 
roof  with  pieces.  Roakes  and  Pearson  are  in  the  same  condi- 
tion ;  America  used  to  be  their  market^  but  the  Orders  in 
Council  have  cut  that  off." 

Malone  did  not  seem  prepared  to  carry  on  briskly  a  conver- 
sation of  this  Sort ;  he  began  to  knock  the  heels  of  his  boots 
together,  and  to  yawn. 

"  And  then  to  think,"  continued  Mr.  Moore,  who  seemed  too 
much  taken  up  with  the  T5urrent  of  his  own  thoughts  t6  note 
the  symptoms  of  his  guest's  ennui — "  to  think  that  these  ri- 
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diculous  gossips  of  Whinbury  and  Briarfield  will  keep  pe^ter- 
mg  one  about  being  married !  As  if  there  was  nothing  to  be 
done  in  hfe  but  to  *  pay  attention/  as  they  say,  to  some  young 
lady,  and  then  to  go  to  church  with  her,  and  then  to  start  on 
a  bridal  tour,  and  then  to  run  through  a  round  of  visits,  and 
then,  I  suppose,  to  be  *  having  a  family.*  Oh,  que  le  diable 
'emporte  !"  He  broke  off  the  aspiration  into  which  he  was 
launching  with  a  certain  energy,  and  added,  more  calmly,  "I 
believe  women  talk  and  think  only  of  these  things,  and  they 
naturally  fancy  men's  minds  similarly  occupied.** 

"  Of  course— of  course,**  assented  Malone ;  "  but  never  mind 
them.  *  *    And  he  whistled,  looked  impatiently  round,  and  seem- 
jMl       ed  to  feel  a  great  want  of  something.    This  time  Moore  caught, 
^*       and,  it  appeared,  comprehended  his  demonstrations. 

**  Mr.  Malone,**  said  he,  '*  you  must  require  refreshment  after 
your  wet  walk ;  I  forget  hospitality.** 

"  Not  at  all,**  rejoined  Malone ;  but  he  looked  as  if  the  right 
nail  was  at  last  hit  on  the  head,  nevertheless.  Moore  rose  and 
opened  a  cupboard. 

"  It  is  my  fancy,**  said  he,  "to  have  every  convenience  within 
myself,  and  not  to  be  dependent  on  the  feminity  in  the  cottage 
yonder  for  every  mouthful  I  eat  or  every  drop  I  drink.  I  often 
spend  the  evening  and  sup  here  alone,  and  sleep  with  Joe  Scott 
in  the  mill.  Sometimes  I  am  my  own  watchman  ;  I  require 
Httle  sleep,  and  it  pleases  me  on  a  fine  night  to  wander  for  an 
hour  or  two  with  my  musket  about  the  hollow.  Mr.  Malone, 
can  you  cook  a  mutton-chop  ?** 

"  Try  me  :  I*ve  done  it  hundreds  of  times  at  college.** 

"  There*8  a  dishful,  then,  and  there*s  the  gridiron.  Turn 
them  quickly ;  you  know  the  secret  of  keeping  the  juices  in?*' 

**  Never  fear  me — ^you  shall  see.  Hand  a  knife  and  fork, 
please.** 

The  curate  turned  up  his  coat-cufis,  and  applied  himself  to 
the  cookery  with  vigor.  The  manufacturer  placed  on  the  table 
plates,  a  loaf  of  bread,  a  black  bottle,  and  two  tumblers.  He 
then  produced  a  small  copper  kettle — still  from  the  same  well- 
stored  recess,  his  cupboard- — ^filled  it  with  water  from  a  large 
stone  jar  in  a  comer,  set  it  on  the  fire  beside  the  hissing  grid- 
iron, got  lemons,  sugar,  and  a  small  china  punch-bowl^  but 
while  he  was  brewing  the  punch,  a  tap  at  the  door  called  him 
away. 
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"Is  it  you,  Sarah?" 

"  Yes,  sir.     Will  you  come  to  supper,  please,  sir  ?" 

"  No ;  I  shall  not  be  in  to-tiight :  I  shall  sleep  in  the  mill. 
So  lock  the  doors,  and  tell  your  mistress  to  go  to  bed."  He 
returned. 

"  You  have  your  household  in  proper  order,"  observed  Ma- 
lone,  approvingly,  as,  with  his  fine  face  ruddy  as  the  embers 
over  which  he  bent,  he  assiduously  turned  the  mutton-chops. 
"You  are  not  under  petticoat-government,  like  poor  Sweet- 
ing ;  a  man — whew ! — ^how  the  fat  spits  I — it  has  burned  my 
hand — destined  to  be  ruled  by  women.  Now  you  and  I 
Moore — ^there's  a  fine  brown  one  for  you,  and  full  of  gravy — 
you  and  I  will  have  no  gray  mares  in  our  stables  when  we 
marry  ?" 

"  I  don't  know — I  never  think  about  it ;  if  the  gray  mare 
is  handsome  and  tractable,  why  not  ?" 

"  The  chops  are  done  :  is  the  punch  brewed  ?" 

"  There  is  a  glassful :  taste  it.  When  Joe  Scott  and  his 
minions  return  they  shall  have  a  share  of  this,  provided  they 
bring  home  the  frames  intact." 

Malone  waxed  very  exultant  over  the  Supper :  he  laughed 
aloud  at  trifles;  made  bad  jokes  and  applauded  them  himself; 
and,  in  short,  grew  unmeaningly  noisy.  His  host,  on  the  con- 
trary, remained  quiet  as  before.  It  is  time,  reader,  that  you 
should  liave  some  idea  of  the  appearance  of  this  same  host :  I 
must  endeavor  to  sketch  him  as  he  sits  at  fable. 

He  is  what  you  would  probably  call,  at  first  view,  rather  a 
strange-looking  man ;  for  he  is  thin,  dark,  sallow ;  very  foreign 
of  aspect,  with  shadowy  hair  carelessly  streaking  his  forehead : 
it  appears  that  he  spends  but  little  time  at  his  toilet,  or  he 
would  arrange  it  with  more  taste.  He  seems  unconscious  that 
his  features  are  fine,  that  they  have  a  southern  symmetry 
clearness,  regularity  in  their  chisehng ;  nor  does  a  spectatoi 
become  aware  of  this  advantage  till  he  has  examined  him 
well,  for  an  anxious  countenance,  and  a  hollow,  somewhat  hag- 
gard outline  of  face,  disturb  the  idea  of  beauty  with  one  of 
care.  His  eyes  are  large,  and  grave,  and  gray  ;  their  expres- 
sion is  intent  and  meditative,  rather  searching  than  soft,  rather 
thoughtful  than  genial.  When  he  parts  his  lips  in  a  smile, 
his  physiognomy  is  agreeable  ;  not  that  it  is  frank  or  cheerful 
even  then,  but  you  feel  the  influence  of  a  certain  sedate  charm. 
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suggestive,  whether  truly  or  delusively,  of  a  considerate,  per- 
haps a  kind  nattire^;  of  leeiings  that  may  wear  well  at  home ; 
patient,  forbearing,  possibly  faithful  feelings.  He  is  still 
young— ^not  more  than  thirty ;  his  stature  is  tall,  his  figure  slen- 
der. His  manner  of  speaking  displeases ;  he  has  an  outlandish 
accent,  which,  notwithstanding  a  studied  carelessness  of  pro- 
nunciation and  diction,  grates  on  a  Bidtish,  and  especially  on 
a  Yorkshire  ear. 

Mr.  Moore,  indeed,  was  but  half  a  Briton,  and  scarcely 
that.  He  came  of  a  foreign  ancestry  by  the  mother's  side, 
and  was  himself  bom,  and  partly  reared,  on  a  foreign  soil.  A 
hybrid  in  nature,  it  is  probable  he  had  a  hybrid's  feeling  xm. 
many  points — patriotism  for  one  ;  it  is  likely  that  he  was  un- 
apt to  attach  himself  to  parties,  to  sects,  even  to  climes  and 
customs ;  it  is  not  impossible  that  he  had  a  tendency  to  isolate 
his  individual  person  from  any  community  amid  which  his  lot 
might  temporarily  happen  to  be  thrown,  and  that  he  felt  it  to 
be  his  best  wisdom  to  push  the  interests  of  Robert  Gerard 
Moore,  to  the  exclusion  of  philanthropic  consideration  for  gen- 
eral interests,  with  which  he  regarded  the  said  G6rard  Moore 
as  in  a  great  measure  disconnected.  Trade  was  Mr.  Moore's 
hereditary  calling.  The  Gerards  of  Antwerp  had  been  mer- 
chants for  two  centuries  back  ;  once  they  had  been  wealthy 
merchants,  but  the  uncertainties,  the  involvements  of  business 
had  come  upon  them  ;  disastrous  speculations  had  loosened  by 
degrees  the  foundations  of  their  credit ;  the  house  had  stood 
on  a  tottering  base  for  a  dozen  year^ ;  and  at  last,  in  the  shoek 
of  the  French  Revolution,  it  had  rushed  down  a  total  ruin. 
In  its  fall  was  involved  the  English  and  Yorkshire  firm  of 
Moore,  closely  connected  with  the  Antwerp  house,  and  of 
which  one  of  the  partners,  resident  in  Antwerp,  Robert  Moore, 
had  married  Hortense  Gerard,  with  the  prospect  of  his  bride 
inheriting  her  father,  Constantino  Gerard's  share  in  the  busi- 
ness. She  inherited,  as  we  have  seen,  but  his  share  in  the 
liabilities  of  the  firm ;  and  these  liabilities,  though  duly  set 
aside  by  a  composition  with  creditors,  some  said  her  son  Rob- 
ert accepted,  in  his  turn,  as  a  legacy ;  and  that  he  aspired  one 
day  to  discharge  them,  and  to  rebuild  the  fallen  house  of  Ge- 
rard and  Moore  on  a  scale  at  least  equal  to  its  former  great- 
ness. It  was  even  supposed  that  •  he  took  by-past  circum- 
stances much  to  heart,  and  if  a  childhood  passed  at  the  side 
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of  a  saturnine  mother,  under  fi»reboding  of  coming  eyil,  and  a 
manhood  drenched  and  blighted  by  the  pitiless  descent  of  the 
storm,  could  painfully  impress  the  mind,  kis  probably  was 
impressed  in  no  golden  chiuracters. 

If,  however,  he  had  a  great  end  of  restoration  in  view,  it 
was  not  in  his  power  4o  employ  great  means  for  its  attainment ; 
he  was  obliged  to  be  content  with  the  day  of  small  things. 
When  he  came  to  Yorkshire,  he  whose  ancestors  had  owned 
warehouses  in  this  seaport,  and  factories  in  that  inland  town, 
had  possessed  their  town-house,  and  their  countrynseat,  saw 
no  way  open  to  him  but  to  rent  a  cloth-mill,  in  an  out-of-the- 
way  nook  of  an  out-of-the-way  district,  to  take  a  cottage  ad- 
joining it  for  his  residence,  and  to  add  to  his  possessions,  as 
pasture  for  his  horse,  and  space  for  his  cloth-tenters,  a  few 
acres  of  the  steep,  rugged  land  that  lined  the  hollow  through 
which  his  mill-stream  brawled.  All  this  he  held  at  a  some- 
what high  rent  (for  these  war  times  were  hard,  and  every 
thing  was  dear),  of  the  trustees  of  the  Fiel<Uiead  estate,  then 
the  property  of  a  minor. 

At  the  time  this  history  commences,  he  had  lived  but  two 
years  in  the  district,  during  which  period  he  had  at  least 
proved  himself  possessed  of  the  quality  of  activity.  The  dingy 
cottage  was  converted  into  a  neat,  tasteful  residence.  Of  part 
of  jthe  rough  land  he  had  made  garden-ground,  which  he  culti- 
vated with  singular,  even  with  Flemish  exactness  and  care. 
As  to  the  mill,  which  was  an  old  structure,  and  fitted  up  with 
old  machinery,  now  become  inefficient  and  out  of  date,  he  had 
from  the  first  evinced  the  strongest  contempt  for  all  its  arrange- 
ments and  appointments ;  his  aim  had  been  to  ofiect  a  radical 
reform,  which  he  had  executed  as  fast  as  his  very  limited 
capital  would  allow ;  and  the  narrowness  of  that  capital,  and 
consequent  check  on  his  progress,  was  a  restraint  which  galled 
his  spirit  sorely.  Moore  ever  wanted  to  push  on.  "  Forward' ' 
was  the  device  stamped  upon  his  soul;  but  poverty  curbed 
him ;  sometimes  (figuratively)  he  foamed  at  the  mouth  when 
the  reins  were  drawn  very  tight. 

In  this  state  of  feeling,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  he 
would  deliberate  much  as  to  whether  his  advance  was  or  was 
not  prejudicial  to  others.  Not  being  a  native,  nor  for  any 
length  of  time  a  resident  of  the  neighborhood,  he  did  not  suffi- 
ciently care  when  the  new  inventions  threw  the  old  work- 
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people  out  of  employ ;  he  never  asked  himself  where  those  to 
whom  he  no  longer  paid  weekly  wages  found  daily  bread ; 
and  in  this  negligeDce  he  only  resembled  thousands  besides,  oa 
whom  the  starving  poor  of  Yorkshire  seemed  to  have  a  closer 
claim. 

The  period  of  which  I  write  was  an  overshadowed  one  in 
British  history,  and  especially  in  the  histoty  of  the  northern 
provinces.  Wiur  was  then  at  its  height.  Europe  was  all 
involved  therein.  England,  if  not  weary,  was  worn  vidth  long 
resistance ;  yes,  and  half  her  people  were  weazy,  too,  and  cried 
out  for  peace  cm  any  terms.  National  honor  was  become  a 
mere  empty  name  of  no  value  in  the  eyes  of  many,  because 
their  sight  was  dim  with  famine,  and  K>r  a  morsel  of  meat 
they  would  have  sold  their  birthright. 

The  "  Orders  in  Council,"  provoked  by  Napoleon's  Milan 
and  Berlin  decrees,  and  forbidding  neutral  powers  to  trade< 
with  France,  had,  by  ofiending  America,  cut  off  the  principal 
market  of  the  Yorkshire  woolen  trade,  and  brought  it,  conse- 
quently, to  the  verge  of  ruin.  Minor  foreigja  markets  were 
glutted,  and  would  receive  no  more.  The  Brazils,  Portugal, 
Sicily,  were  all  overstocked  by  nearly  two  years'  consumption. 
At  this  crisis,  certain  inventions  in  machinery  were  introduced 
into  the  staple  manufactures  of  the  n(»i;h,  which,  greatly  re- 
ducing the  number  of  hands  necessary  to  be  employed,  threw 
thousands  out  of  work,  and  left  them  without  legitimate 
means  of  sustaining  life.  A  bad  harvest  supervened.  Dis- 
tress reached  its  climax.  Endurance,  over-goaded,  stretched 
the  hand  of  fraternity  to  sedition ;  the  throes  of  a  sort  of  moral 
earthquake  ware  felt  heaving  under  the  hills  of  the  northern 
counties.  But,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  nobody  took  much 
notice.  When  a  food-riot  broke  out  in  a  manufacturing  town, 
'  when  a  gig-mill-  was  burned  to  the  ground,  or  a  manufac- 
turer's house  was  attacked,  the  furniture  thrown  into  the 
streets,  and  the  family  forced  to  flee  for  their  lives,  some  local 
measures  were  or  were  not  taken  by  the  local  magistracy  ;  a 
ringleader  was  detected,  or  more  frequently  suffered  to  elude 
detection,  newspaper  paragraphs  were  written  on  the  subject, 
and  there  the  thmg  stopped.  As  to  the  sufferers,  whose  sole 
inheritanoe  was  labor,  and  who  had  lost  that  inheritance ; 
who  could  not  get  work,  and  consequently  could  not  get  wages, 
and  consequently  could  not  get  bread,  they  were  left  to  suffer 
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on,  perhaps  inevitably  left ;  it  would  not  do  to  stop  the  prog- 
ress of  invention,  to  damage  science  by  discouraging  its  im- 
provements ;  the  war  could  not  be  terminated,  efficient  relief 
could  not  be  raised ;  there  was  no  help  then,  so  the  unemployed 
underwent  their  destiny — ate  the  bread  and  drank  the  waters 
of  affliction. 

Misery  generates  hate  ;  these  sufierers  hated  the  machines 
which  they  believed  took  their  bread  from  them ;  they  hated 
the  buildings  which  contained  those  machines ;  they  hated  the 
manufacturers  who  owned  those  buildings.  In  the  parish  of 
Briarfiold,  with  which  we  have  at  present  to  do,  HoUow's- 
mill  was  the  place  held  most  abominable ;  G6rard  Moore,  in 
his  double  charact^  of  semi-foreigner  and  thorough-going 
progressist,  the  man  most  abominated.  And  it,  perhaps, 
rather  agreed  with  Moore's  temperament  than  otherwise  to 
be  generally  hated,  especially  when  he  believed  the  thing  for 
which  he  was  hated  a  right  and  an  e^cpedient  thing ;  and  it 
was  with  a  sense  of  warlike  excitement  he,  on  this  night,  sat 
in  his  counting-house  waiting  the  arrival  of  his  frame-laden 
wagons.  Malone's  coming  and  company  were,  it  may  be, 
most  unwelcome  to  him;  he  would  have  preferred  sitting 
alone,  for  he  liked  a  silent,  somber,  unsafe  solitude  ;  his  watch- 
man's musket  would  have  been  compsoiy  enough  for  him ;  the 
full-flowing  beck  in  the  den  would  have  delivered  continuously 
the  discourse  most  genial  to  his  ear. 

With  the  queerest  look  in  the  world,  had  the  manufacturer 
for  some  ten  minutes  been  watching  the  Irish  curate,  as  the 
latter  made  free  with  the  punch,  when  suddenly  that  steady 
gray  eye  changed^  as  if  another  vision  came  between  it  and 
Malone.     He  raised  his  hand. 

''  Chut !"  he  said,  in  his  French  fashion,  as  Malone  made 
a  noise  with  his  glass.  He  listened  a  moment,  then  rose,  put 
his  hat  on,  and  went  out  at  the  counting-house  door. 

The  night  was  still,  dark,  and  stagnant,  the  water  yet 
rushed  on  full  and  fast ;  its  flow  almost  seemed  a  flood  in  the 
utter  silence.  Moore's  ear,  however,  caught  another  sound — 
very  distant,  but  yet  dissimilar — -broken,  and  rugged ;  in  short, 
a  sound  of  heavy  wheels  crunching  a  stony  road.  He  returned 
to  the  counting-house  and  lit  a  lantern,  with  which  he  walked 
down  the  mill-yard,  and  proceeded  to  open  the  gates.    The  big 
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wagons  were  coming  on ;  the  dray-horses'  huge  hoofe  were 
heard  splashing  in  the  mud  and  water.     Moore  hailed  them. 

"  Hey,  Joe  Scott !     Is  aU  right  ?" 

Prohahly  Joe  Scott  was  yet  at  too  great  a  distance  to  hear 
the  inquiry ;  he  did  not  answer  it. 

"Is  all  right,  I  say  ?"  again  asked  Moore,  when  the  ele- 
phant-like leader's  nose  almost  touched  his. 

Some  one  jumped  out  from  the  foremost  wagon  into  the 
road ;  a  voice  cried  aloud,  "  Ay,  ay,  divil,  all's  raight  I  We've 
smashed  'em." 

And  there  was  a  run.  The  wagons  stood  still ;  they  were 
now  deserted. 

"  Joe  Scott !"  No  Joe  Scott  answered.  "  Murgatroyd  ! 
Pighills !  Sykes !"  No  reply.  Mr.  Moore  lifted  his  lantern, 
and  looked  into  the  vehicles ;  there  was  neither  man  nor 
machinery ;  they  were  empty  and  ahandoned. 

Now  Mr.  Moore  loved  his  machinery.  He  had  risked  the 
last  of  his  capital  on  the  purchase  of  these  frames  and  shears 
which  to-night  had  heen  expected ;  speculations  most  import- 
ant to  his  interests  depended  on  the  results  to  be  wrought  by 
them  ;  where  were  they  ? 

The  words  "  we've  smashed  'em  !"  rung  in  his  ears.  How 
did  the  catastrophe  afiect  him  ?  By  the  light  of  the  lantern 
he  held,  were  his  features  visible,  relaxing  to  a  singular  smile  ; 
the  smile  the  man  of  determined  spirit  wears  when  he  reaches 
a  juncture  in  his  life  where  this  determined  spirit  is  to  feel  a 
demand  on  its  strength,  when  the  strain  is  to  be  made,  and 
the  faculty  must  bear  or  break ;  yet  he  remained  silent  and 
even  motionless,  for  at  the  instant  he  neither  knew  what  to 
say  nor  what  to  do.  He  placed  the  lantern  on  the  ground, 
and  stood  with  his  arms  folded,  gazing  doMrn  and  reflecting. 

An  impatient  trampling  of  one  of  the  horses  made  him 
presently  look  up ;  his  eye,  in  the  moment,  caught  the  gleam 
of  something  white  attached  to  a  part  of  the  harness.  Ex- 
amined by  the  light  of  the  lantern,  this  proved  to  be  a  folded 
paper — a  billet.  It  bore  no  address  without ;  within  was  the 
superscription : — 

"  To  the  Divil  of  Hollow's-miln." 

We  will  not  copy  the  rest  of  the  orthography,  which  was 
very  peculiar,  but  translate  it  into  legible  English.  It  ran 
thus : — 
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'*  Your  heUish  machinery  is  shivered  to  smash  on  Stilbro' 
Moor,  and  your  men  are  lying  bound  hand  and  foot  in  a  ditch 
by  the  road-side.  Take  this  as  a  warning  from  men  that  are 
starving,  and  have  starving  wives  and  children  to  go  home  to 
when  they  have  done  this  deed.  If  you  get  new  machines, 
or  if  you  otherwise  go  on  as  you  have  done,  you  shall  hear 
from  us  again.     Beware  !" 

"  Hear  from  you  again  ?  Yes ;  I'll  hear  from  you  again, 
and  you  shall  hear  from  me ;  I'll  speak  to  you  directly  ;  on 
Stilbro'  Moor  you  shall  hear  from  me  in  a  moment." 

Having  led  the  wagons  within  the  gates,  he  hastened  to- 
ward th^  cottage.  Opening  the  door,  he  spoke  a  few  words 
quickly  but  quietly  to  two  females  who  ran  to  meet  him  in 
the  passage.  He  calmed  the  seeming  alarm  of  one  by  a  brief 
palliative  account  of  what  had  taken  place ;  to  the  other  he 
said,  **  Go  into  the  mill,  Sarah — ^there  is  the  key — and  ring 
the  mill-bell  as  loud  as  you  can :  afterward  you  will  get  an- 
other lantern  and  help  me  to  hght  up  the  front.'' 

Heturning  to  his  horses,  he  unharnessed,  fed,  and  stabled 
them  with  equal  speed  and  care,  pausing  occasionally,  while 
so  occupied,  as  if  to  listen  for  the  mill-bell.  It  clanged  out 
presently  with  irregular  but  loud  and  alarming  din ;  the  hur- 
ried, agitated  peal  seemed  more  urgent  than  if  the  summons 
had  been  steadily  given  by  a  practiced  hand.  On  that  still 
night,  at  that  imusual  hour,  it  was  heard  a  long  way  round  ; 
the  guests  in  the  kitchen  of  the  Redhouse  were  startled  by 
the  clangor ;  and  declaring  that  *'  there  must  be  summat  more 
nor  common  to  do  at  Hollow's-miln,"  they  called  for  lanterns, 
and  hurried  to  the  spot  in  a  body.  And  scarcely  had  they 
thronged  into  the  yard  with  their  gleaming  hghts,  when  the 
tramp  of  horses  was  heard,  and  a  Httle  man  in  a  shovel  hat, 
sitting  erect  on  the  back  of  a  shaggy  pony,  "  rode  lightly  in," 
followed  by  an  aid-de-camp  mounted  on  a  larger  steed. 

Mr.  Moore,  meantime,  after  stabling  his  dray-horses,  had 
saddled  his  hackney,  and  with  the  aid  of  Sarah,  the  servant, 
lit  up  his  mill,  whose  wide  and  long  front  now  glared  one 
great  illumination,  throwing  a  sufficient  light  on  the  yard  to 
obviate  all  fear  of  confusion  arising  from  obscurity.  Already 
a  deep  hum  of  voices  became  audible :  Mr.  Malone  had  at 
length  issued  from  the  oounting-house,  previously  taking  the 
precaution  to  dip  his  head  and  face  in  the  stone  water-jar ; 
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and  this  precaution,  together  with  the  sudden  alarm,  had 
nearly  restored  to  him  the  possession  of  those  senses  which 
the  punch  had  partially  scattered.  He  stood  with  his  hat  on 
the  hack  of  his  head,  and  his  shillelagh  grasped  in  his  dexter 
fist,  answering  much  at  random  the  questions  of  the  newly- 
arrived  party  from  the  Redhouse.  Mr.  Moore  now  appeared, 
and  was  immediately  confronted  by  the  fihovel  hat  and  the 
BhsLggypony. 

"  Well,  Moore,  what  is  your  business  with  us  ?  I  thought 
you  would  want  us  to-night,  me  and  the  hetman  here  (pat- 
ting his  pony's  neck),  and  Tom  and  his  charger.  When  I 
heard  your  paill-hell,  I  could  sit  still  no  longer,  so  I  left  Boult- 
by  to  finish  his  supper  alone  :  but  where  is  the  enemy  ?  I 
do  not  see  a  mask  or  a  smutted  face  present ;  and  there  is  not 
a  pane  of  glass  broken  in  your  windows.  Have  you  had  an 
attack  or  do  you  expect  one  ?" 

**  Oh,  not  at  all !  I  have  neither  had  one  nor  expect  4)ne," 
answered  Moore,  coolly.  "  I  only  ordered  the  bell  to'  be  rung 
because  I  want  two  or  three  neighbors  to  stay  here  in  the 
Hollow,  while  I  and  a  couple  or  so  more  go  over  to  Stilbro' 
Moor." 

"  To  Stilbro'  Moor !    What  to  do  ?    T^o  meet  the  wagons  ?" 

"  The  wagons  are  come  home  an  hour  ago." 

"  Then  all's  right.     What  more  would  you  have  ?" 

"  They  came  home  empty,  and  Joe  Scott  and  Company  are 
left  on  the  moor,  and  so  are  the  firames.     Read  that  scrawl." 

Mr.  Helstone  received  and  perused  the  docun\ent  of  which 
the  contents  have  before  been  given. 

"Hum!  They've  only  served  you  as  they  serve  others. 
But,  however,  the  poor  fellows  in  the  ditch  will  be  expecting 
help  with  some  impatience :  this  is  a  wet  night  for  such  a 
berth :  I  and  Tom  will  go  with  you ;  Malone  may  stay  be- 
hind and  take  care  of  the  mill :  what  is  the  matter  with  him  ? 
His  eyes  seem  starting  out  of  his  head." 

"  He  has  been  eating  a  mutton-chop." 

"  Indeed  I  Peter  Augustus,  be  on  your  guard.  Eat  no 
more  mutton-chops  to-night.  You  are  left  liere  in  command 
of  these  pxemises ;  an  honorable  post !" 

"  Is  any  body  to  stay  with  me  ?" 

"  As  many  of  the  present  assemblage  as  choose.  My  lads, 
how  many  of  you  will  remain  here,  and  how  many  will  go  a 
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little  way  wiih  me  and  Mr.  Moore  on  the  Stilbro'  road,  to 
meet  some  men  who  have  been  waylaid  and  assaulted  by 
frame-breakerer' 

The  small  number  of  three  volunteered  to  go ;  the  rest  pre- 
ferred staying  behind.  As  Mr.  Moore  mounted  his  horse,  the 
rector  asked  him,  in  a  low  voice,  whether  he  had  locked  up  the 
mutton-chops,  so  that  Peter  Augustus  could  not  get  at  them  ? 
The  manufacturer  nodded  an  affinnatiye,  and  the  res^^partjf 
set  out. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

'  ME.   YOEKC. 

CHEERFUZJ^fEss,  it  would  appear,  is  a  matter  which  depends 
fully  as. much  on  the  state  of  things  within  as  on  the  state  of 
things  without  and  around  us.  X  make  this  trite  remark, 
because  I  happen  to  know  that  Messrs.  Helstone  and  Moore 
trotted  forth  from  the  mill-yard  gates,  at  the  head  of  their 
very  small  company,  in  the  best  possible  spirits.  When  a 
ray  from  a  lantern  (the  three  pedestrians  of  the  party  carried 
each  one)  fell  on  Mr.  Moore's  face,  you  could  see  an  unusual, 
because  a  lively  spark,  dancing  in  his  eyes,  and  a  new-found 
vivacity  mantling  on  his  dark  physiognomy  ;  and  when  the 
rector's  visage  was  illuminated,  his  hard  features  were  revealed 
all  agrin  and  ashine  with  glee.  Yet  a  drizzUng  night,  a  some- 
what perilous  expedition,  you  would  think,  w^e  not  circum- 
stances calculated  to  enliven  those  exposed  to  the  wet,  tmd 
engaged  in  the  adventure.  If  any  member  or  members  of  the 
crew  who  had  been  at  work  on  Stilbro'  Moor  had  caught  a 
view  of  this*  party,  they  would  have  had  great  pleasure  in 
shooting  either  of  the  leaders  from  behind  a  wall :  and  the 
leaders  knew  this,  and,  the  fact  is,  being  both  men  of  steely 
nerves  and  stfeady-beating  hearts,  were  elate  "with  the  knowl- 
edge. 

I  am  aware,  reader,  and  you  need  not  remind  me,  that  it 
i»  a  dreadful  thing  for  a  parson  to  be  waurlike  :  I  am  aware 
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that  he  should  be  a  man  of  peace  :  I  have  some  faint  outline 
of  an  idea  of  what  a  clergyman's  mission  is  among  mankind, 
and  I  remember  distinctly  whose  servant  he  is,  whose  message 
he  delivers,  whose  example  he  should  follow;  yet,  with  all 
this,  if  you  are  a  parson-hater,  you  need  not  expect  me  to  go 
along  with  you  every  step  of  your  dismal,  downward-tending, 
unchristian  road ;  you  need  not  expect  me  to  join  in  your  deep 
anathemas,  at  once  so  narrow  and  so  sweeping — in  your  poi- 
sonous rancor,  so  intense  and  so  absurd,  against  "  the  cloth ;" 
to  lift  up  my  eyes  and  hands  with  a  Supplehough,  or  to  inflate 
my  lungs  with  a  Barraclough,  in  horror  and  denunciation  of 
the  diabolical  rector  of  Briarfielfl. 

He  was  not  diabolical  at  aU.  The  evil  simply  was — ^he 
had  missed  his  vocation :  he  should  have  been  a  soldier,  and 
circumstances  had  made  him  a  priest.  For  the  rest,  he  was 
a  conscientious,  hard-headed,  hard-handed,  brave,  stem,  im- 
placable, faithful  little  man :  a  man  almost  without  sympa- 
thy, ungentle,  prejudiced,  and  rigid ;  but  a  man  true  to  prin- 
ciple—honorable, sagacious^  and  sincere.  It  seems  to  me, 
reader,  that  you  can  not  always  cut  out  -men  to  fit  their  pro- 
fession, and  that  you  ought  not  to  curse  them  because  that 
profession  sometimes  hangs  on  them  ungracefully — nor  will 
I  curse  Helstone,  <;lerical  Gossack  as  he  was.  Yet  he  was 
cursed,  and  by  many  of  his  own  parishioners,  as  by  others  he 
was  adored,  which  is  the  frequent  fate  of  men  who  show 
partiaUty  in  friendship,  and  bitterness  in  enmity ;  who  are 
equally  attached  to  principles  and  adherent  to  prejudices. 

Helstone  and  Moore,  being  both  in  excellent  spirits,  and 
united  for  the  present  in  one  cause,  you  would  expect  that,  as 
they  rode  side  by  side,  they  would  converse  amicably.  Oh, 
no  I  These  two  men,  of  hard,  bilious  natures  both,  rarely 
came  into  contact  but  they  chafed  each  other's  moods  :  their 
frequent  bone  of  contention  was  the  war.  Helstone  was  a 
high  Tory  (there  were  Tories  in  those  days)  and  Moore  was 
a  bitter  Whig — a  Whig,  at  least,  as  far  as  opposition  to  the 
war-party  was  concerned,  that  being  the  question  which  ^af- 
fected  his  own  interest ;  and  only  on  that  question  did  he 
profess  any  British  politics  at  all.  He  liked  to  infuriate  Hel- 
stone by  declaring  his  belief  in  the  invincibility  of  Bonaparte ; 
by  taunting  England  and  Europe  with  the  impotence  of  their 
efforts  to  withstand  him ;  and  by  coolly  advancing  the  opinion 
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that  it  was  as  well  to  yield  to  him  soon  as  late,  since  he  must 
in  the  end  crush  every  antagonist,  and  reign  supreme. 

Helstone  could  not  bear  these  sentiments  r  it  was  only  on 
the  consideration  of  Moore  being  a  sort  of  outcast  and  alien, 
and  having  but  half  measure, of  British  blood  to  temper  the 
foreign  gall  which  corroded  his  veins,  that  he  brought  him- 
self to  Hsten  to  them  without  indulging  the  wish  he  felt  to 
cane  the  speaker;  Another  thing,  too,  somewhat  allayed  his 
disgust;  namely,  a  fellow-feeling  for  the  dogged  tone  with 
which  these  opinions  were  asserted,  and  a  respect  for  the  con- 
sistency of  Moore's  crabbed  contumacy. 

As  the  party  turned  into  the  Stilbro'  road,  they  met  what 
little  wind  there  was ;  the  rain  dashed  in  their  faces.  Moore 
had  been  fretting  his  companion  previotisly,  and  now,  braced 
up  by  the  raw  breeze,  and  perhaps  irritated  by  the  sharp 
drizzle,  he  began  to  goad  him.  , 

''  Does  your  Peninsular  news  please  you  still  ?'*  he  asked. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?'*  was  the  surly  demand  of  the 
rector. 

"I  mean  have  you  still  faith  in  that  Baal  of  a  Lord  Wel- 
lington?'* ' 

"  And  what  do  you  mean  now  ?" 

"  Do  you  still  believe  that  this  wooden-faced  and  pebble- 
hearted  idol  of  England  has  power  to  send  fire  down  from 
heaven  to  consume  the  French  holocaust  you  want  to  offer 
up  ?" 

/'I believe  WeUington  will  flog  Bonaparte's  marshals  into 
the  sea,  the  day  it  pleases  him  to  lift  his  arm." 

"But,  my  dear  sir,  you  can't  be  serious  in  what  you  say. 
Bonaparte's  marshals  are  great  men,  who  act  under  the  guid- 
ance of  an  omnipotent  master-^irit :  your  Wellington  is  the 
most  humdrum  of  common-place  martinets,  whose  slow  me- 
chanical movements  are  further  cramped  by  an  ignorant 
home-government." 

"Wellington  is  the  soul  of  England.  Wellington  is  the 
right  champion  of  a  good  cause ;  the  fit  representative  of  a 
powerful,  a  resolute,  a  sensible,  and  an  honest  nation." 

"  Your  good  cause,  as  fiur  as  I  understand  it,  is  simply  the 
restoration  of  that  filthy,  feeble  Ferdinand,  to  a  throne  which 
he  disgraced  :  your  fit  representative  of  an  honest  people  is  a 
dull-iyitted  drover,  ?,ct jng  for  a  duller-witted  farmer ;    and 
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against  these  are  arrayed  victorious  snpremncy  and  invinci- 
ble genius." 

"  Against  legitimacy  is  arrayed  usurpation :  against  modest, 
single-minded,  righteous,  and  brave  reditonce  to  encroach- 
ment, is  arrayed  boastful,  double-tongued,  selfish,  and  treach- 
erous ambition  to  possess.     God  defend  the  right  !*' 

"  God  often  defends  the  powerful." 

''  What !  I  suppose  the  handful  of  Israelites  standing  dry- 
shod  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Red  Sea  was  more  powerful 
than  the  host  of  the  IJgyptians  drawn  up  on  the  African  side  ? 
Were  they  more  numerous  ?  Were  .they  better  appointed  ?^ 
Were  they  more  mighty,  in  a  word-^eh  ?  Don't  speak,  or 
you'll  tell  a  lie,  Moore ;  you  know  you  will.  They  were  a 
poor,  over-wrought  band  of  bondsmen.  >  Tyrants  had  oppressed 
them  through  four  hundred  yea,rs ;  a  feeble  mixture  of  women 
and  children  diluted  their  thin  rankfi ;  their  masters,  who 
roared  to  follow  them  through  the  divided  flood,  were  a  set 
of  pampered  Ethiops,  about  as  strong  and  brutal  as  the  lions 
of  Libya.  They  were  armed,  horsed,  and  charioted ;  the  poor 
Hebrew  wanderers  were  a-foot ;  few  of  them,  it  is  likely,  had 
better  weapons  than  their  shepherds'  crooks,  or  their  masons' 
building-tools  ;  their  meek  and  mighty  leader  himself  had 
only  his  rod.  But  bethink  you,  Robert  Moore,  right  was 
with  them ;  the  God  of  battles  was  on  their  side ;  crime  and 
the  lost  archangel  generaled  the  ranks  of  Pharaoh,  and  which 
triumphed  ?-  We  know  that  well :  *  The  Lord  saved  Israel 
that  day  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Egyptians,  and  Israel  saw 
the  Egyptians  dead  upon  the  sea-shore;'  yea,  *the  depths 
covered  them,  they  sank  to  the  bottom  as  a  stone.'  The 
right  hand  of  the  Lord  became  glorious  in  power ;  the  right 
hand  of  the  Lord  dashed  in  pieces  the  enemy  !" 

**You  are  all  right,  only  you  forget  the  true  parallel. 
France  is  Israel,  and  Napoleon  is  Moses.  Europe,  with  her 
old  over-gorged  empires  and  rotten  dynasties  is  corrupt  Egypt ; 
gallant  France  is  the  Twelve  Tribes,  and  her  fresh  and  vig- 
orous Usurper  the  Shepherd  of  Horeb." 

"  I  scorn  to  answer  you." 

Moore  accordingly  answered  himself,  at  least  he  subjoined 
to  what  he  had  just  said  an  additional  observation  in  a  lower 
voice. 

"  Oh,  in  Italy  he  was  as  great  as  any  Moses  !     He  was  the 
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right  thing  there,  fit  to  head  and  organize  measures  for  the 
regeneration  of  nations.  It  puzzles  me  to  this  day  how  the 
conqueror  of  Lodi  should  have  condesoeuded  to  hecome  an 
emperor,  a  vulgar^a  stupid  humbug;  and  still  more,  how  a 
people,  who  had  once  called  themselves  republicans,  should 
have  sunk  again  to  the  grade  of  more  slaves.  I  despise 
France  !  If  England  had  gone  as  far  on  the  march  of  civil- 
ilization  as  France  did,  she  would  hardly  have  retreated  so 
shamelessly.'* 

*'  You  don't  aaean  to  say  that  besotted,  imperial  France  is 
any  worse  thas  bloody,  repuUican  France  ?''  demanded  Hel- 
stone,  fiercely. 

'*  I  mean  to  say  uothing,  but  I  oan  think  what  I  please, 
you  know,  Mr.  Helstone,  both  about  France  and  England, 
and  about  revolutions,  and  regicides,  and  restorations  in  gen- 
eral ;  and  about  the  divine  right  of  kings,  which  you  often 
stickle  for  in  your  sermons,  and  the  duty  of  non-resistance, 
and  the  sanity  of  war,  aud— '* , 

Mr.  Moore's  sentence  was  here  out  short  by  the  rapid  roll- 
ing up  of  a  gig,  and  its  sudden  stoppage  in  the  middle  of  the 
road ;  both  he  and  the  rector  had  been  too  much  occupied 
with  their  discourse  to  notice  its  approach  till  it  was  close 
upon  them. 

''  Nah,  maister,  did  tV  yfagons  hit  home  ?"  demanded  a 
voice  from  the  vehicle. 

"  Can  that  be  Joe  Scott  V 
-  "Ay,  ay  I"  returned  another  voice,  for  the  gig,  contained 
two  persons,  as  was  seen,  by  the  glimmer  of  its  lamp — the 
men  with  the  lanterns  had  now  fallen  into  the  rear,  or  rather 
the  equestrians  of  the  rescue-party  had  outridden  the  pedes- 
trians. "  Ay,  Mr.  Moore,  it's  Joe  Scott.  I'm  bringing  him 
back  to  you  in  a  bonny  pickle  ;  I  fand  him  on  the  top  of  the 
moor  yonder,  him  and  three  others.  What  will  you  give  me 
for  restoring  him  to  you  ?" 

"  Why,  my  thanks,  I  believe ;  for  I  could  better  have  af- 
.forded  to  lose  a  better  man.     That  is  you,  I  suppose,  Mr. 
Yorke,  by  your  voice  ?'* 

"Ay,  lad,  it's  me.  I  was  coming  home  from  Stilbro'  market, 
and  just  as  I  got  to  the  middle  of  the  moor,  and  was  whip- 
ping on  as  swift  as  the  wind  (for  these,  they  say,  are  not  safe 
times,  thanks  to  a  bad  government !)  I  heard  jSl  groau.     I 
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pulled  up,  some  would  have  whipt  on  faster ;  but  Vre  naught 
to  fear,  that  I  knpw  of.  I  don't  believe  there's  a  lad  in  these 
parts  would  harm  me ;  at  least  I'd  give  them  as  good  as  I  got 
if  they  ofiered  to  do  it.  I  said,  *  Is  there  aught  wrong  any- 
where ?'- — *  'Deed  is  there,'  somebody  says,  speaking  out  of  the 
ground,  like.  *  What's  to  do  ?  be  sharp,  and  tell  me,'  I  or- 
dered.— '  Nobbut  four  on  us  lig^ng  in  a  ditch,'  says  Joe,  as 
quiet  as  could  be.  I  tell'd  'em,  more  shame  to  'em,  and  bid 
themrget  up  and  move  on,  or  I'd  lend  them  a  lick  of  the  gig- 
whip  ;  for  my  notion  was,  they  were  all  fresh. — *  We'd  ha' 
done  that  an  hour  sin' ;  but  we're  teed  wi'  a  bit  o'  band,' 
says  Joe.  So  in  a  while  I  got  down  and  loosed  'em  wi'  my 
penknife ;  and  Scott  would  ride  wi^me,  to  tell  me  all  how  it 
happened ;  and  t'others  are  coming  on  as  fast  as  their  feet 
will  bring  them." 

"  WeU,  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Yorke." 

**  Are  you,  my  lad  ?  you  know  you're  not.  However,  here 
are  the  rest  approaching.  And  here,  by  the  Lord !  is  another 
set  with  lights  in  their  pitchers,  like  the  army  of  Gideon ;  and 
as  we've  th'  parson  wi'  us — good  evening,  Mr.  Helstone-— 
we^se  do." 

Mr.  Helstpne  returned  the  salutation  of  the  individual  in 
the  gig  very  stiffly  indeed.     That  individual  proceeded — 

"  We're  eleven  strong  men,  and  there's  both  horses  and 
chariots  amang  us.  If  we  could  only  fall  in  wi'  some  of  these 
starved  ragamuffins  of  frame-breakers,  we  could  win  a  grand 
victory ;  we  pould  iv'ry  one  be  a  Wellmgton — ^that  would 
please  ye,  Mr.  Helstone ;  and  sich  paragraphs  as  we  could 
contrive  for  t'  papers !  Briarfield  suld  be  famous  :  but  we'se 
hev  a  column  and  a  half  i'  th'  Stilbro'  Courier  ower  this  job, 
as  it  is,  I  dare  say  :  I'se  expect  no  less." 

**  And  I'll  promise  you  no  less,  Mr.  Yorke,  for  I'll  write  the 
article  myself,"  returned  the  rector. 

"To  be  sure  !  sartainly  !  And  mind  ye  recommend  weel 
that  them  'at  brake  t'  bits  o'  frames,  and  teed  Joe  Scott's  legs 
wi'  band,  suld  be  hung  without  benefit  o'  clergy.  It's  a  hang- 
ing matter,  or  suld  be ;  no  doubt  o*  that." 

"If  I  judged  them,  I'd  give  them  short  shrift!"  cried 
Moore ;  "  but  I  mean  to  let  them  quite  alone  this  bout,  to  give 
them  rope  enough,  certain  that  in  the  end  they  will  hang 
themselves." 
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'*  Let  them  alone,  will  ye,  Moore  ?     Do  you  promise  that  ?" 

"  Promise  ?  No.  All  I  mean  to  say  is,  I  shall  give  my- 
self no  particular  trouble  to  catch  them ;  but  if  one  falls  in 
my  way — " 

"You'll  snap  him  up,  of  course:  only  you  would  rather 
they  would  do  something  worse  than  merely  stop  a  wagon, 
before  you  reckon  with  them.  Well,  we'll  say  no  more  on 
the  subject  at  present.  Here  we  are  at  my  door,  gentlemen, 
and  I  hope  you  and  the  men  will  step  in :  you  will  none  of 
you  be  the  worse  of  a  little  refreshment." 

Moore  and  Helstone  opposed  this  proposition  as  unnecessary ; 
it  was,  however,  pressed  on  them  so  courteously,  and  the  night, 
besides,  was  so  inclement,  and  the  gleam  from  the  muslin- 
curtained  windows  of  the  house  before  which  they  had  halted, 
looked  so  inviting,  that  at  length  they  yielded.  Mr.  Yorke, 
afler  having  alighted  from  his  gig,  which  he  left  in  charge  of 
a  man  who  issued  from  an  outbuilding  on  his  arrival,  led  the 
way  in. 

It  will  have  been  remarked  that  Mr.  Yorke  varied  a  little 
in  his  phraseology ;  now  he  spoke  broad  Yorkshire,  and  anon 
he  expressed  himself  in  very  pure  English.  His  manner 
seemed  liable  to  equal  altematipns ;  he  could  be  poHte  and 
afiable,  and  he  could  be  blunt  and  rough.  His  station  then 
you  could  not  easily  determine  by  his  speech  or  demeanor ; 
perhaps  the  appearance  of  his  residence  may  decide  it. 

The  men,  he  recommended  to  take  the  kitchen  way,  saying 
that  he  would  "  see  them  served  wi'  summat  to  taste  present- 
ly." The  gentlemen  were  ushered  in  at  the  front  entrance. 
They  found  themselves  in  a  matted  hall,  lined  almost  to  the 
ceiling  with  pictures ;  through  this  they  were  conducted  to  a 
large  parlor,  with  a  magnificent  fire  in  the  grate ;  the  most 
cheerful  of  rooms  it  appeared  as  a  whole,  and  when  you  came 
to  examine  details,  the  enlivening  efiect  was  not  diminished. 
There  was  no  splendor,  but  there  was  taste  every  where — 
unusual  taste— the  taste,  you  would  have  said,  of  a  traveled 
man,  a  scholar,  and  a  gentleman.  A  series  of  Italian  views 
decked  the  walls ;  each  of  these  was  a  specimen  of  true  art ; 
a  connoisseur  had  selected  them  :  they  were  genuine  and  val-  • 
uable.  Even  by  candle-light,  the  bright,  clears  kies,  the  soft 
distances,  with  blue  air  quivering  between  the  eye  and  the 
hills,  the  fresh  tints  and  well  massed  lights  and  shadows 
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charmed  the  view.  The  subjects  were  all  pastoral,  the  scenes 
were  all  sunny.  There  was  a  guitar  and  some  music  on  a 
sofa ;  there  were  cameos,  bea.utiful  miniatures,  a  set  of 
Grecian-looking  vases  on  the  mantle-piece  ;  there  were  books 
well  arranged  in  two  elegant  bookcases. 

Mr.  Yorke  bade  his  guests  be  seated;  he  then  rang  for 
wine  ;  to  the  servant  who  brought  it  he  gave  hospitable  orders 
for  the  refreshment  of  the  men  in  the  kitchen.  The  rector 
remained  standing ;  he  seemed  pot  to  like^  his  quarters ;  h» 
would  not  touch  the  wine  his  host  oilered  him. 

"E'en  as  you  will,"  remarked  Mr.  Yorke.  "I  reckon 
you're  thinking  of  Eastern  customs,  Mr.  Helstone,  and  you'll 
not  eat  nor  drink  under  my  roof,  fear^  we  suld  be  forced  to 
be  friends ;  but  I'm  not  so  particular  or  superstitious.  You 
might  sup  the  contents  of  that  decanter,  and  you  might  give 
me  a  bottle  of  the  best  in  your  own  cellar,  and  I'd  hold  myself 
free  to  oppose  you  at  every  turn  still — ^in  every  vestry  meeting 
and  justice  meeting  where  we  encountered  one  another.*' 

"  I  is  just  what  I  should  expect  of  you,  Mr.  Yorke." 

"  Does  it  agree  wi'  ye  now,  Mr.  Helstone,  to  be  riding  out 
after  rioters,  of  a  wet  night,  at  your  age  ?" 

"  It  always  agrees  with  ine  to  be  doing  my  duty,  and  in 
this  case  my  duty  is  a  thorough  pleasure.  To  hunt  down 
vermin  is  a  noble  occupation — fit  for  an  archbishop." 

"  Fit  for  ye,  at  ony  rate :  but  where's  t'  curate  ?  He's 
happen  gone  to  visit  some  poor  body  in  a  sick  gird,  or  he's 
happen  hunting  down  vermin  in  another  direction." 

"  He  is  doing  garrison  duty  at  Hollow' s-mill." 

"  You  left  him  a  sup  o'  wine,  I  hope,  Bob  (turning  to  Mr. 
Moore),  to  keep  his  courage  up  ?" 

He  did  not  pause  for  an  answer,  but  continued,  quickly, 
still  addressing  Moore,  who  had  thrown  himself  into  an  old- 
fashioned  chair  by  the  fireside — **  Move  it,  Robert  I  Get  up, 
my  lad  !  That  place  is  mine.  Take  the  sofa,  or  three  other 
chairs,  if  you  will,  but  not  this ;  it  belangs  to  me,  and  nob'dy 
else."  . 

"  Why  are  you  so  particular  to  that  chair,  Mr.  Yorke  ?" 
asked  Moore,  lazily  vacating  the  place,  in  obedience  to  orders. 

"  My  father  war  afore  me,  and  that's  all  t'  answer  I  sail 
gie  thee  ;  and  it's  as  good  a  reason  as  Mr.  Helstone  can  give 
for  the  main  feck  o'  his  notions." 
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40  SHIRLEY. 

charmed  the  view.  The  suhjects  were  all  pastoral,  the  scenes 
were  all  sunny.  There  was  a  guitar  and  some  music  on  a 
sofa ;  there  were  cameos,  beautiful  miniatures,  a  set  of 
Grecian-looking  vases  on  the  mantle-piece  ;  there  were  books 
well  arranged  in  two  elegant  bookcases. 

Mr.  Yorke  bade  his  guests  be  seated;  he  then  rang  for 
wine  ;  to  the  servant  who  brought  it  he  gave  hospitable  orders 
for  the  refreshment  of  the  men  in  the  kitchen.  The  rector 
remained  standing ;  he  seemed  pot  to  like^  his  quarters ;  he 
would  not  touch  the  wine  his  host  pflered  him. 

"E'en  as  you  will,"  remarked  Mr.  Yorke.  "I  reckon 
you're  thinking  of  Eastern  customs,  Mr.  Helstone,  and  you'll 
not  eat  nor  drink  under  my  roof,  feared  we  suld  be  forced  to 
be  friends ;  but  I'm  not  so  particular  or  superstitious.  You 
might  sup  the  contents  of  that  decanter,  and  you  might  give 
me  a  bottle  of  the  best  in  your  own  cellar,  and  I'd  hold  myself 
free  to  oppose  you  at  every  turn  still — ^in  every  vestry  meeting 
and  justice  meeting  where  we  encountered  one  another." 

"  I  is  just  what  I  should  expect  of  you,  Mr.  Yorke." 

"  Does  it  agree  wi'  ye  now,  Mr.  Helstone,  to  be  riding  out 
after  rioters,  of  a  wet  night,  at  your  age  ?" 

"  It  always  agrees  with  rne  to  be  doing  my  duty,  and  in 
this  case  my  duty  is  a  thorough  pleasure.  To  hunt  down 
vermin  is  a  noble  occupation — fit  for  an  archbishop." 

"  Fit  for  ye,  at  ony  rate :  but  where's  t'  curate  ?  He's 
happen  gone  to  visit  some  poor  body  in  a  sick  gird,  or  he's 
happen  hunting  down  vermin  in  another  direction." 

"  He  is  doing  garrison  duty  at  HoUow's-mill." 

"  You  left  him  a  sup  o'  wine,  I  hope,  Bob  (turning  to  Mr. 
Moore),  to  keep  his  courage  up  ?" 

He  did  not  pause  for  an  answer,  but  continued,  quickly, 
still  addressing  Moore,  who  had  thrown  himself  into  an  old- 
fashioned  chair  by  the  fireside — "  Move  it,  Robert  I  Get  up, 
my  lad  !  That  place  is  mine.  Take  the  sofa,  or  three  other 
ehairs,  if  you  will,  but  not  this ;  it  belangs  to  mci  and  nob'dy 
else."  ^  ^ 

"  Why  are  you  so  particular  to  that  chair,  Mr.  Yorke  ?" 
asked  Moore,  lazily  vacating  the  place,  in  obedience  to  orders. 

"  My  father  war  afore  me,  and  that's  all  t'  answer  I  sail 
gie  thee  ;  and  it's  as  good  a  reason  as  Mr.  Helstone  can  give 
for  the  main  feck  o'  his  notions." 


MR.  YQBKE.  4t 

"  Moore,  are  you  ready  to  go?"  inquired  the  rector. 

"  Nay  ;  Robert's  not  Heady ;  or,  rather,  I'm  not  ready  to 
part  wi'  him  :  he's  an  ill  lad,  and  wants  correcting." 

"  Why,  sir  ?     What  have  I  done  ?" 

"  Made  thyself  enemies  on  every  hand." 

"  What  do  I  care  for  that  ?  What  difierence  does  it  make 
to  me  whether  your  Yorkshire  louts  hate  me  or  like  me  ?" 

"  Ay,  there  it  is.  The  lad  is  a  ioaak'  of  a^  alien  amang  us ; 
his  father  would  never  have  talked  i'  that  way.'  Go  hack  to 
Antwerp,  where  you  were  horn  and  bred,  raauvaise  tete  !" 

^*  Mauvaise  tete  vous  meme  ;  je  ne  fais  que  mon  devoir  : 
quant  2i  VQS  lourdauds  de  p^yssuis,  je  me'en  moque  !" 

"  En  revanche,  mon  garqon^  nos  lourdauds  de  paysans  se 
moqueront  de  toi ;  sois  en  certain,"  replied  Yo^ke,  speaking 
with  nearly  as  pure  a  French  accent  as  Gerard  Moore. 

**  C'est  hon  !  c'est  bon !  Et  puisque  cela  m'edt  egal,  que 
mes  amis  ne  s'en  inquietent  paa." 

"  Tes  amis  I     Ou  sont-ils,  tea  amis  ?"  -^ 

''  Je  fais  echo,  ou  sont-ils  ?  et  je  suis  fort  aise  que  I'echo  seul 
y  repondf  Au  diable  les  amis !  Je  me  souviens  encore  du 
moment  od  mon  pere  et  mes  oncles  Gerard  appellerent  autour 
d'eux  leurs  amis,  et  Dieu  sait  si  les  amis  se  sont  empresses 
d'accourir  k  leur  secours !  Tenez,  M.  iTorke,  ce  mot,  ami, 
m'irrite  trop ;    ne  m'eaparlez  plus.'* 

"  Comme  tu  voudras." 

And  here  Mr.  Yorke  held  his  peace ;  and  while  he  sits, 
leaning  back  in  his  three-cornered,  carved  oak  chair,  I  wiU 
snatch  my  opportunity  to  sketch  the  portrait  of  this  French- 
speaking  Yorkshire  gentleman. 
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charmed  the  view.  The  suhjects  were  all  pastoral,  the  scenes 
were  all  sunny.  There  was  a  guitar  and  some  music  on  a 
sofa ;  there  were  cameos,  heautiful  miniatures,  a  set  of 
Grecian-looking  vases  on  the  mantle-piece  ;  there  were  books 
well  arranged  in  two  elegant  bookcases. 

Mr.  Yorke  bade  his  guests  be  seated;  he  then  rang  for 
wine  ;  to  the  servant  who  brought  it  he  gave  hospitable  orders 
for  the  refreshment  of  the  men  in  the  kitchen.  The  rector 
remained  standing ;  he  seemed  pot  to  like  his  quarters ;  he 
would  not  touch  the  wine  his  host  pflered  him. 

"E'en  as  you  will,"  remarked  Mr.  Yorke.  "I  reckon 
you're  thinking  of  Eastern  customs,  Mr.  Helstone,  and  you'll 
not  eat  nor  drink  under  my  roof,  fear^  we  suld  be  forced  to 
be  friends ;  but  I'm  not  so  particular  or  superstitious.  You 
might  sup  the  contents  of  that  decanter,  and  you  might  give 
me  a  bottle  of  the  best  in  your  own  cellar,  and  I'd  hold  myself 
free  to  oppose  you  at  every  turn  still — ^in  every  vestry  meeting 
and  justice  meeting  where  we  encountered  one  another.*' 

"  I  is  just  what  I  should  expect  of  you,  Mr.  Yorke." 

**  Does  it  agree  wi'  ye  now,  Mr.  Helstone,  to  be  riding  out 
after  rioters,  of  a  wet  night,  at  your  age  ?" 

"  It  always  agrees  with  rne  to  be  doing  my  duty,  and  in 
this  case  my  duty  is  a  thorough  pleasure.  To  hunt  down 
vermin  is  a  noble  occupation — fit  for  an  archbishop." 

**  Fit  for  ye,  at  ony  rate :  but  where's  t'  curate  ?  He's 
happen  gone  to  visit  some  poor  body  in  a  sick  gird,  or  he's 
happen  hunting  down  vermin  in  another  direction." 

"  He  is  doing  garrison  duty  at  Hollow' s-mill." 

"  You  left  him  a  sup  o'  wine,  I  hope,  Bob  (turning  to  Mr. 
Moore),  to  keep  his  courage  up  ?" 

He  did  not  pause  for  an  answer,  but  continued,  quickly, 
still  addressing  Moore,  who  had  thrown  himself  into  an  old- 
fashioned  chair  by  the  fireside — "  Move  it,  Robert  I  Get  up, 
my  lad  !  That  place  is  mine.  Take  the  sofa,  or  three  other 
chairs,  if  you  will,  but  not  this ;  it  belangs  to  me,  and  nob'dy 
else." 

**  Why  are  you  so  particular  to  that  chair,  Mr.  Yorko  V* 
asked  Moore,  lazily  vacating  the  place,  in  obedience  to  orders. 

'*  My  father  war  afore  me,  and  that's  all  t'  answer  I  sail 
gie  thee ;  and  it's  as  good  a  reason  as  Mr.  Helstone  can  give 
for  the  main  feck  o'  his  notions." 


MR.  YQBKE.  4t 

"  Moore,  are  you  ready  to  go  ?"  inquired  the  rector. 

"  Nay ;  Robert's  not  ready ;  or,  rather,  I'm  not  ready  to 
part  wi'  him  :  he's  an  ill  lad,  and  wants  correcting." 

"  Why,  sir  ?     What  have  I  done  ?" 

"  Made  thyself  enemies  on  every  hand." 

"  What  do  I  care  for  that  ?  What  difierence  does  it  make 
to  me  whether  your  Yorkshire  louts  hate  me  or  like  me  ?" 

"  Ay,  there  it  is.  The  lad  is  a  mak'  of  a|i  alien  amang  us ; 
his  &ther  would  never  have  talked  i'  that  way.'  Go  back  to 
Antwerp,  where  you  were  born  and  bred,  raauvaise  tete  I" 

''  Mauvaise  tete  vous  meme ;  je  ne  fais  que  mon  devoir : 
quant  si  vos  lourdauds  de  p^ysans,  je  me'en  moque  !" 

"  En  revanche,  mon  garqon^  nos  lourdauds  de  paysans  se 
moqueront  de  toi ;  sois  en  certain,"  replied  Yoarke,  speaking 
with  nearly  as  pure  a  French  accent  as  Gerard  Moore. 

"  C'est  bon  !  c'est  bon  !  Et  puisque  cela  m'est  egal,  que 
mes  amis  ne  s'en  inquietent  paa." 

"  Tes  amis !     Ou  sont-ils,  tes  amis  ?"  ^ 

"  Je  fais  echo,  oil  sont-ils  ?  et  je  suis  fort  aise  que  I'echo  seul 
y  repond.  Au  diable  les  amis !  Je  me  souviens  encore  du 
moment  od  mon  pere  et  mes  oncles  Gerard  appellerent  autour 
d'eux  leurs  amis,  et  Dieu  sait  si  les  amis  se  sont  empresses 
d'accourir  k  leur  secours!  Tenez,  M.  Yorke,  ce  mot,  ami, 
m'irrite  trop ;    ne  m'en  parlez  plus." 

"  Comme  tu  voudras." 

And  here  Mr.  Yorke  held  his  peace;  and  while  he  sits, 
leaning  back  in  his  three-cornered,  carved  oak  chair,  I  wiU 
snatch  my  opportunity  to  sketch  the  portrait  of  this  French- 
speaking  Yorkshire  gentleman. 
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charmed  the  view.  The  suhjects  were  all  pastoral,  the  scenes 
were  all  sunny.  There  was  a  guitar  and  some  music  on  a 
sofa ;  there  were  cameos,  heautiful  miniatures,  a  set  of 
Grecian-looking  vases  on  the  mantle-piece  ;  there  were  books 
well  arranged  in  two  elegant  bookcases. 

Mr.  Yorke  bade  his  guests  be  seated;  he  then  rang  for 
wine  ;  to  the  servant  who  brought  it  he  gave  hospitable  orders 
for  the  refreshment  of  the  men  in  the  kitchen.  The  rector 
remained  standing ;  he  seemed  pot  to  like  his  quarters ;  he 
would  not  touch  the  wine  his  host  pflered  him. 

"E'en  as  you  will,"  remarked  Mr.  Yorke.  **I  reckon 
you're  thinking  of  Eastern  customs,  Mr.  Helstone,  and  you'll 
not  eat  nor  drink  under  my  roof,  feared  we  suld  be  forced  to 
be  friends ;  but  I'm  not  so  particular  or  superstitious.  You 
might  sup  the  contents  of  that  decanter,  and  you  might  give 
me  a  bottle  of  the  best  in  your  own  cellar,  and  I'd  hold  myself 
free  to  oppose  you  at  every  turn  still — ^in  every  vestry  meeting 
and  justice  meeting  where  we  encountered  one  another." 

"I  is  just  what  I  should  expect  of  you,  Mr.  Yorke." 

"  Does  it  agree  wi'  ye  now,  Mr.  Helstone,  to  be  riding  out 
after  rioters,  of  a  wet  night,  at  your  age  ?" 

**  It  always  agrees  with  me  to  be  doing  my  duty,  and  in 
this  case  my  duty  is  a  thorough  pleasure.  To  hunt  down 
vermin  is  a  noble  occupation — fit  for  an  archbishop." 

"  Fit  for  ye,  at  ony  rate :  but  where's  t'  curate  ?  He's 
happen  gone  to  visit  some  poor  body  in  a  sick  gird,  or  he's 
happen  hunting  down  vermin  in  another  direction." 

"He  is  doing  garrison  duty  at  Hollow' s-mill." 

"  You  left  him  a  sup  o'  wine,  I  hope,  Bob  (turning  to  Mr. 
Moore),,  to  keep  his  courage  up  ?" 

He  did  not  pause  for  an  answer,  but  continued,  quickly, 
still  addressing  Moore,  who  had  thrown  himself  into  an  old- 
fashioned  chair  by  the  fireside — **  Move  it,  Robert  I  Get  up, 
my  lad  !  That  place  is  mine.  Take  the  sofa,  or  three  other 
ehairs,  if  you  will,  but  not  this ;  it  belangs  to  me,  and  nob'dy 
else." 

"  Why  are  you  so  particular  to  that  chair,  Mr.  Yorko  ?" 
asked  Moore,  lazily  vacating  the  place,  in  obedience  to  orders. 

"  My  father  war  afore  me,  and  that's  all  t'  answer  I  sail 
gie  thee  ;  and  it's  as  good  a  reason  as  Mr.  Helstone  can  give 
for  the  main  feck  o'  his  notions." 


MR.  YQBKE.  4t 

"  Moore,  are  you  ready  to  go?"  inquired  the  rector. 

"  Nay  ;  Robert's  not  ready ;  or,  rather,  I'm  not  ready  to 
part  wi'  him  :  he's  an  ill  lad,  and  wants  correcting." 

"  Why,  sir  ?     What  have  I  done  ?" 

"  Made  thyself  enemies  on  every  hand." 

"  What  do  I  care  for  that  ?  What  difierence  does  it  make 
to  me  whether  your  Yorkshire  louts  hate  me  or  like  me  ?" 

"  Ay,  there  it  is.  The  lad  is  a  ioaak'  of  a^  aUen  amang  us ; 
his  father  would  never  have  talked  i'  that  way.'  Go  back  to 
Antwerp,  where  you  were  born  and  bred,  raauvaise  tete  I" 

''  Mauvaise  tete  vous  meme ;  je  ne  fais  que  mon  devoir : 
quant  si  VQS  lourdauds  de  p^ysans,  je  me'en  moque  !" 

"  En  revanche,  mon  garqon^  nos  lourdauds  de  paysans  se 
moqueront  de  toi ;  sois  en  certain,"  replied  Yoarke,  speaking 
with  nearly  as  pure  a  French  accent  as  Gerard  Moore. 

"  C'est  bon  !  c'est  bon !  Et  puisque  cela  m'est  egal,  que 
mes  amis  ne  s'en  inquietent  pas." 

"  Tes  amis  I     Oii  sont-ils,  tea  amis?" 

"  Je  fais  echo,  ou  sont-ils  ?  et  je  suis  fort  aise  que  I'echo  seul 
y  repond.  Au  diable  les  amis !  Je  me  souviens  encore  du 
moment  oil  mon  pere  et  mes  oncles  Gerard  appellerent  autour 
d'eux  leurs  amis,  et  Dieu  sait  si  les  amis  se  sont  empresses 
d'accourir  k  leur  secours !  Tenez,  M.  iTorke,  ce  mot,  ami, 
m'irrite  trop ;    ne  m'en  parlez  plus." 

"  Comme  tu  voudras." 

And  here  Mr.  Yorke  held  his  peace ;  and  while  he  sits, 
leaning  back  in  his  three-cornered,  carved  oak  chair,  I  wiU 
snatch  my  opportunity  to  sketch  the  portrait  of  this  French- 
speaking  Yorkshire  gentleman. 
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charmed  the  view.  The  subjects  were  all  pastoral,  the  scenes 
were  all  sunny.  There  was  a  guitar  and  some  music  on  a 
sofa ;  there  were  cameos,  bea^utiful  miniatures,  a  set  of 
Grecian-looking  vases  on  the  mantl«-piece ;  there  were  books 
well  arranged  in  two  elegant  bookcases. 

Mr.  Yorke  bade  his  guests  be  seated;  he  then  rang  for 
wine  ;  to  the  servant  who  brought  it  he  gave  hospitable  orders 
for  the  refreshment  of  the  men  in  the  kitchen.  The  rector 
remained  standing ;  he  seemed  pot  to  like^  his  quarters ;  he 
would  not  touch  the  wine  his  host  pflered  him. 

'lE'en  as  you  will,"  remarked  Mr.  Yorke.  "1  reckon 
you're  thinking  of  Eastern  customs,  Mr.  Helstone,  and  you'll 
not  eat  nor  drink  under  my  roof,  feared  we  suld  be  forced  to 
be  friends ;  but  I'm  not  so  particular  or  superstitious.  You 
might  sup  the  contents  of  that  decanter,  and  you  might  give 
me  a  bottle  of  the  best  in  your  own  cellar,  and  I'd  hold  myself 
free  to  oppose  you  at  every  turn  still — ^in  every  vestry  meeting 
and  justice  meeting  where  we  encountered  one  another." 

"  I  is  just  what  I  should  expect  of  you,  Mr.  Yorke." 

"  Does  it  agree  wi'  ye  now,  Mr.  Helstone,  to  be  hdbg  out 
after  rioters,  of  a  wet  night,  at  your  age  ?" 

**  It  always  agrees  with  rne  to  be  doing  my  duty,  and  in 
this  case  my  duty  is  a  thorough  pleasure.  To  hunt  down 
vermin  is  a  noble  occupation — fit  for  an  surchbishop." 

"  Fit  for  ye,  at  ony  rate :  but  where's  t'  curate  ?  He's 
happen  gone  to  visit  some  poor  body  in  a  sick  gird,  or  he's 
happen  hunting  down  vermin  in  another  direction." 

"He  is  doing  garrison  duty  at  Hollo w's-mill." 

"  You  left  him  a  sup  o'  wine,  I  hope,  Bob  (turning  to  Mr. 
Moore),  to  keep  his  courage  up  ?" 

He  did  not  pause  for  an  answer,  but  continued,  quickly, 
still  addressing  Moore,  who  had  thrown  himself  into  an  old- 
fashioned  chair  by  the  fireside — "  Move  it,  Robert !  Get  up, 
my  lad  !  That  place  is  mine.  Take  the  sofa,  or  three  other 
ehairs,  if  you  will,  but  not  this ;  it  belangs  to  mcj  and  nob'dy 
else." 

*'  Why  are  you  so  particular  to  that  chair,  Mr.  Yorke  ?" 
asked  Moore,  lazily  vacating  the  place,  in  obedience  to  orders. 

"  My  father  war  afore  me,  and  that's  all  t'  answer  I  sail 
gie  thee ;  and  it's  as  good  a  reason  as  Mr.  Helstone  can  give 
for  the  main  feck  o'  his  notions." 
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"  Moore,  are  you  ready  to  go?'*  inquired  the  rector. 

"  Nay  ;  Robert's  not  Heady ;  or,  rather,  I'm  not  ready  to 
part  wi'  him  :  he's  an  ill  lad,  and  wants  correcting." 

"  Why,  sir  ?     What  have  I  done  ?" 

"  Made  thyself  enemies  on  every  hand." 

"  What  do  I  care  for  that  ?  What  difierence  does  it  make 
to  me  whether  your  Yorkshire  louts  hate  me  or  like  me  ?" 

"  Ay,  there  it  is.  The  lad  is  a  ioaak'  of  a|i  alien  amang  us ; 
his  father  would  never  have  talked  i'  that  way.'  Go  hack  to 
Antwerp,  where  you  were  horn  and  bred,  mauvaise  tete  !" 

^*  Mauvaise  tete  vous  meme ;  je  ne  fais  que  mon  devoir : 
quant  si  vos  lourdauds  de  p^yssuis,  je  me'en  moque  !" 

"  En  revanche,  mon  gar^on^  nos  lourdauds  de  paysans  se 
moqueront  de  toi ;  sois  en  certain,"  replied  Yoarke,  speaking 
with  nearly  as  pure  a  French  accent  as  Gerard  Moore. 

"  C'est  hon  !  c'est  bon  I  Et  puisque  cela  m'edt  ^gal,  que 
mes  amis  ne  s'en  inquietent  paa." 

"  Tes  amis !     Ou  sont-ils,  tea  amis?" 

''  Je  fais  echo,  ou  sont-ils  ?  et  je  suis  fort  aise  que  I'echo  seul 
y  repond.  Au  diable  les  amis !  Je  me  souviens  encore  du 
moment  od  mon  pere  et  mes  oncles  Gerard  appellerent  autour 
d'eux  leurs  amis,  et  Dieu  sait  si  les  amis  se  sent  empresses 
d'accourir  k  leur  secours !  Tenez,  M.  iTorke,  ce  mot,  ami, 
m'irrite  trop ;    ne  m'en  parlez  plus." 

"  Comme  tu  voudras." 

And  here  Mr.  Yorke  held  his  peace ;  and  while  he  sits, 
leaning  back  in  his  three-cornered,  carved  oak  chair,  I  wiU 
snatch  my  opportunity  to  sketch  the  portrait  of  this  Frwich- 
speaking  Yorkshire  gentleman. 
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charmed  the  view.  The  suhjects  were  all  pastoral,  the  scenes 
were  all  sunny.  There  was  a  guitar  and  some  music  on  a 
sofa ;  there  were  cameos,  beautiful  miniatures,  a  set  of 
Grecian-looking  vases  on  the  mantle-piece  ;  there  were  books 
well  arranged  in  two  elegant  bookcases. 

Mr.  Yorke  bade  his  guests  be  seated;  he  then  rang  for 
wine  ;  to  the  servant  who  brought  it  he  gave  hospitable  orders 
for  the  refreshment  of  the  men  in  the  kitchen.  The  rector 
remained  standing ;  he  seemei  pot  to  like  his  quarters ;  h» 
would  not  touch  the  wine  his  host  pfTered  him. 

"E'en  as  you  will,"  remarked  Mr.  Yorke.  "1  reckon 
you're  thinking  of  Eastern  customs,  Mr.  Helstone,  and  you'll 
not  eat  nor  drink  under  my  roof,  fear^  we  suld  be  forced  to 
be  friends ;  but  I'm  not  so  particular  or  superstitious.  You 
might  sup  the  contents  of  that  decanter,  and  you  might  give 
me  a  bottle  of  the  best  in  your  own  cellar,  and  I'd  hold  myself 
free  to  oppose  you  at  every  turn  still — ^in  every  vestry  meeting 
and  justice  meeting  where  we  encountered  one  another.*' 

"  I  is  just  what  I  should  expect  of  you,  Mr.  Yorke." 

*'  Does  it  agree  wi'  ye  now,  Mr.  Helstone,  to  be  riding  out 
after  rioters,  of  a  wet  night,  at  your  age  ?" 

'*  It  always  agrees  with  ine  to  be  doing  my  duty,  and  in 
this  case  my  duty  is  a  thorough  pleasure.  To  hunt  down 
vermin  is  a  noble  occupation — fit  for  an  surckbishop." 

"  Fit  for  ye,  at  ony  rate :  but  where's  t'  curate  ?  He's 
happen  gone  to  visit  some  poor  body  in  a  sick  gird,  or  he's 
happen  hunting  down  vermin  in  another  direction." 

"He  is  doing  garrison  duty  at  Hollow' s-mill." 

"  You  left  him  a  sup  o'  wine,  I  hope,  Bob  (turning  to  Mr. 
Moore),  to  keep  his  courage  up  ?" 

He  did  not  pause  for  an  answer,  but  continued,  quickly, 
still  addressing  Moore,  who  had  thrown  himself  into  an  old- 
fashioned  chair  by  the  fireside — "  Move  it,  Robert  I  Get  up, 
my  lad  !  That  place  is  mine.  Take  the  sofa,  or  three  other 
ehairs,  if  you  will,  but  not  this ;  it  belangs  to  me«  and  nob'dy 
else." 

"  Why  are  you  so  particular  to  that  chair,  Mr.  Yorke?" 
asked  Moore,  lazily  vacating  the  place,  in  obedience  to  orders. 

"  My  father  war  afore  me,  and  that's  all  t'  answer  I  sail 
gie  thee  ;  and  it's  as  good  a  reason  as  Mr.  Helstone  can  give 
for  the  main  feck  o'  his  notions." 
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"  Moore,  are  you  ready  to  go  ?"  inquired  the  rector. 

"  Nay  ;  Robert's  not  Heady ;  or,  rather,  I'm  not  ready  to 
part  wi*  him  :  he's  an  ill  lad,  and  wants  correcting." 

"  Why,  sir  ?     What  have  I  done  ?" 

"  Made  thyself  enemies  on  every  hand." 

"  What  do  I  care  for  that  ?  What  difierence  does  it  make 
to  me  whether  your  Yorkshire  louts  hate  me  or  like  me  ?" 

"  Ay,  there  it  is.  The  lad  is  a  ioaak'  of  a|i  aUen  amang  us ; 
his  father  would  never  have  talked  i'  that  way.'  Go  hack  to 
Antwerp,  where  you  were  horn  and  bred,  mauvaise  tete  I" 

*'  Mauvaise  tete  vous  meme ;  je  ne  fais  que  mon  devoir : 
quant  2i  VQS  lourdauds  de  p^yssuis,  je  me'en  moque  !" 

"  En  revanche,  mon  gar^on^  nos  lourdauds  de  paysans  se 
moqueront  de  toi ;  sois  en  certain,"  replied  Yoarke,  speaking 
with  nearly  ^s  pure  a  French  accent  as  Gerard  Moore. 

"  C'est  hon  !  c'est  bon  I  Et  puisque  cela  m'edt  ^gal,  que 
mes  amis  ne  s'en  inquietent  pas." 

"  Tes  amis !     Ou  sont-ils,  tes  amis  ?"  -^ 

''  Je  fais  echo,  ou  sont-ils  ?  et  je  suis  fort  aise  que  I'echo  seul 
y  repond,  Au  diable  les  amis !  Je  me  souviens  encore  du 
moment  od  mon  pere  et  mes  oncles  Gerard  appellerent  autour 
d'eux  leurs  amis,  et  Dieu  sait  si  les  amis  se  sont  empresses 
d'accourir  k  leur  secours !  Tenez,  M.  iTorke,  ce  mot,  ami, 
m'irrite  trop ;    ne  m'en  parlez  plus.'* 

"  Comme  tu  voudras." 

And  here  Mr.  Yorke  held  his  peace ;  and  while  he  sits, 
leaning  back  in  his  three-cornered,  carved  oak  chair,  I  wiH 
snatch  my  opportunity  to  sketch  the  portrait  of  this  Fr^ich- 
speaking  Yorkshire  gentleman. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

MR.  YORKE    (coNTENTJED). 

A.  YoRKSHntE  gentleman  he  was,  par  excellence,  in  every 
point.  About  fifty-five  year&  old,  but  looking  at  first  sight  stiU 
older,  for  his  hair  was  ulver-white.  His  forehead  was  broad, 
not  high ;  his  face  fresh  and  hale ;  the  harshness  of  l^e  north 
was  seen  in  his  features,  as  it  was  heard  in  his  voice ;  every 
trait  was  thoroughly  English,  not  a  Norman  line  any  where ; 
it  viras  an  inelegant,  nnclassic,  unaristocratic  mold  of  visage. 
Fine  people  would,  perhaps,  have  called  it  vulgar ;  sensible 
people  would  have  termed  it  characteristic ;  shrewd  people 
would  have  deHghted  in  it  for  the  pith,  sagacity,  intelligence 
— the  rude,  yet  real  originality  marked  in  every  lineament, 
latent  in  every  fiirrow.  But  it  was  an  indocile,  a  scornful, 
and  a  sarcastic  iace ;  the  face  of  a  manrdifficult  to  lead,  and 
impossible  to  driven  His  stature  was  rather  tall,  and  he  was 
well-made  and  wiry,  and  had  a  stately  integrity  of  port ;  there 
was  not  a  suspicion  of  the  down  about  him  any  where. 

I  did  not  find  it  easy  to  sketch  Mr.  Yorke's  person,  but  it  is 
more  diflScult  to  indicate  his  mind.  If  you  expect  to  be  treat- 
ed to  a  perfection,  reader,  or  even  to  a  benevolent,  philan- 
thropic old  gentleman  in  him,  you  are  mistaken.  He  has 
spoken  with  some  sense,  and  with  some  good  feeling,  to  Mr. 
Moore,  but  you  are  not  thence  to  conclude  that  he  always 
spoke  and  thought  justly  and  kindly. 

Mr.  Yorke,  in  the  first  place,  was  without  the  organ  of  ven- 
eration—a  great  want,  and  which  throws  a  man  wrong  on 
every  point  where  veneration  is  required.  Secondly,  he  was 
without  the  organ  of  comparison — a  deficiency  which  strips  a 
man  of  sympathy ;  and,  thirdly,  he  had  too  little  of  the  organs 
of  benevolaice  and  ideality,  which  took  the  glory  and  softness 
from  his  nature,  and  for  him  diminished  those  divine  qualities 
throughout  the  universe. 

The  want  of  veneration  ma^e  him  intolerant  to  those  above 
him :  kings,  and  nobles,  and  priests ;  dynasties,  and  parlia- 
ments, and  establishments,  with  all  their  doings,  most  of  their 
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enactmenUj  their  forms,  their  rights,  their  claims,  were  to  him 
an  abomination — all  rubbish ;  he  foimd  no  use  or  pleasure  in 
them,  and  believed  it  would  be  clear  gain,  and  no  damage  to 
the  world,  if  its  high  places  were  razed,  and  their  occupants 
crushed  in  the  iall.  The  want  of  veneration,  too,  made  him 
dead  at  heart  to  the  electric  delight  of  admiring  what  is  ad- 
xnirable ;  it  dried  up  a  thousand  pure  source^  of  enjoyment ;  it 
withered  a  thousand  vivid  pleasures.  He  was  not  irreligious, 
though  a  member  of  no  sect,  but  his  religion  could  not  be  that 
of  one  who  knows  how  to  venerate.  He  behoved  in  God  and 
heaven,  but  his  God  and  heaven  were  those  of  a  man  in  whom 
awe,  imagination,  and  tenderness  lack. 

The  weakness  of  his  powers  of  comparison  made  him  incon- 
sistent ;  while  he  professed  some  excellent  general  doctrines  of 
mutual  toleration  and  forbearance,  he  cherished  toward  cer- 
tain classes  a  bigoted  antipathy :  he  spoke  of  *'  parsons''  and 
all  who  belonged  to  parsons^  of  "  lords"  and  the  appendages 
of  lords,  with  a  harshness,  sometimes  an  insdence,  as  unjust 
as  it  was  insuperable.  He  could  not  place  himself  in  the  posi- 
tion of  those  he  vituperated ;  he  could  not  compare  their  er- 
rors with  their  temptations,  their  defects  with  their  disad- 
vantages ;  he  could  not  realise'  the  efiect  of  such  and  such 
circumstances  on  himself  similarly  situated,  and  he  would 
often  express  the  most  ferocious  and  tyrannical  wishes  regard- 
ing those  who  had  acted,  as  he  thought,  ferociously  and  ty- 
rannically. To  judge  by  his  threats,  he  would  have  employed 
arbitrary,  even  cruel  means  to  advance  the  cause  of  freedom 
and  equality.  Equality — ^yes,  Mr.  Yorke  talked  about  equal- 
ity, but  at  heart  he  was  a  proud  man ;  very  friendly  to  his 
work-people,  very  good  to  all  who  were  beneath  him,  and  sub- 
mitted quietly  to  be  beneath  him,  but  haughty  as  Beelzebub 
to  whomsoever  the  world  deemed  (for  he  deemed  no  man)  his 
superior.  Revolt  was  in  his  blood ;  he  could  not  bear  con- 
trol ;  his  father,  his  grandfather  before  him  could  not  bear  it, 
and  his  children  afler  him  never  could. 

The  want  of  general  benevolence  made  him  very  impatient 
of  imbecihty,  and  of  ali  faults  which  gratfed  on  his  strong, 
shrewd  nature  :  it  left  no  check  to  his  cutting  sarcasm.  As 
he  was  not  merciful,  he  would  sometimes  wound  and  wound 
again,  without  noticing  how  much  he  hurt,  or  caring  how 
deep  he  thrust. 
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As  to  the  paucity  of  ideality  ia  his  mind,  that  osnn  scarcely 
be  called  a  fault :  a  fiae  ear  ior  music,  a  correct  eye  for  color 
and  form,  left  him  the  quality  of  taste,  and  who  cares  for  im- 
agination ?  Who  does  not  thiiik  it  a  rather  dangerous,  sense- 
less attribute-^akin  to  weakness— perhaps  partaking  of  frenzy 
— a  disease  rather  than  a  gift  of  the  mind  ? 

Probably  all  think  it  so,  but  those  who  possess — or  fancy 
they  possess — ^it.  To  hear  them  speak,  you  would  believe 
that  their  hearts  would  be  cold  if  that  elixir  did  not  flow 
about  them ;  that  their  eyes  would  be  dim  if  that  flame  did 
not  refine  their  vision  ;  that  they  would  be  lonely  if  this 
strange  companion  abandoned  them.  You  would  suppose  that 
it  imparted  some  glad  hope  to  spring,  soniie  fine  charm  to  sum- 
mer, some  tranquil  joy  to  aututnn,  some  cotsolation  to  winter 
which  you  do  not  feel.  All  illusion,  of  course ;  but  the  fanat- 
ics cling  to  their  dream,  and  would  not  give  it  for  gold. 

As  Mr.  Yorke  did  not  possess  poetic  imagination  himself,  he 
considered  it  a  most  superfluous  quality  in  others.  Painters 
and  musicians  he  could  tolerate,  and  even  encourage,  because 
he  could  relish  the  results  of  their  art ;  he  could  see  the  charm 
of  a  fine  picture,  and  feel  the  pleasure  of  good  music ;  but  a 
quiet  poet — ^whatever  force  struggled,  whatever  fire  glowed  in 
his  breast — -if  he  could  not  have  played  the  man  in  the  count- 
ing-house, or  the  tradesman  in  the  Piece  Hall,  might  have 
lived  despised  and  died  scorned  under  the  eyes  of  Hiram  Yorke. 

And  as  there  are  many  Hiram  Yorkes  in  the  world,  it  is 
well  that  the  true  poet,  quiet  externally  though  he  naay  be, 
has  often  a  truculent  spirit  under  his  placidity,  and  is  full  of 
shrewdness  in  his  meekness,  and  can  measure  the  whole  stature 
of  those  who  look  down  on  him,  and  correctly  ascertain  the 
weight  and  value  of  the  pursuits  they  disdain  him  for  not  hav- 
ing followed.  It  is  happy  that  he  can  have  his  own  bliss,  his 
own  society  with  his  great  friend  and  goddess.  Nature,  quite 
independent  of  those  who  find  little  pleasure  in  him,  and  in 
whom  he  finds  no  pleasure  at  all.  It  is  just  that,  while  the 
world  and  circumstances  often  turn  a  dark,  cold  side  to  him — 
and  properly,  too,  because  he  first  turns  a  dark,  cold,  careless 
side  to  them — he  should  be  able  to  maintain  a  festal  bright- 
ness and  cherishing  glow  in  his  bosom,  which  makes  all  bright 
and  genial  for  him,  while  strangers,  perhaps,  deem  his  exist- 
ence a  polar  winter  never  gladdened  by  a  sun.     The  true 
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poet  is  not  one  whit  to  be  pitied,  and  he  is  apt  to  laugh  in 
bis  sleeve  when  any  misguided  sympathizer  whines  over  his 
wrongs.  Even  when  utilitarians  sit  in  judgment  on  him,  and 
prooouneehim  and  his  art  useless,  he  hears  the  sentence  with 
such  a  hard  derision^  such  a  broadj  deep,  comprehensive,  and 
merciless  contempt  of  the  unhappy  Pharisees  who  pronounce 
it,  that  he  is  rather  to  be  chidden  than  condoled  with.  These, 
however,  are  not  Mr.  Yorke's  reflections,  and  it  is  with  Mr. 
Yorke  we  have  at  present  to  do. 

I  have  told  you  some  of  his  faults,  reader ;  as  to  his  good 
points,  he  was  one  of  the  most  honorable  and  capable  men  in 
Yorkshire ;  even  those  who  disliked  him  were  forced  to  re- 
spect him.  He  was  much  beloved  by  the  poor,  because  he 
was  thoroughly  kind  and  very  fatherly  to  them.  To  his  work- 
men he  was  considerate  and  cordial :  when  he  dismissed  them 
from  an  occupation,  he  wmild  try  to  set  theii^  on  to  something 
else ;  or,  if  that  was  impossible,  help  them  to  remove  with 
ih&ii  ianulies  to  a  district  where  work  might  possibly  be  had. 
It  must  also  be  remarked,  that  if,  as  sometimes  chanced,  any 
individual  a.m(mg  his  *<  hands"  showed  signs  of  insubordina- 
tion, Yorke — who,  like  many  who  abhor  being  controlled,  knew 
how  to  control  with  vigor — ^had  the  secret  of  crushing  rebellion 
in  the  gerrn^  of  eradicating  it  like  a  bad  weed,  so  that  it  never 
spread  or  developed  within  the  sphere  of  his  authority.  Such 
being  the  happy  state  of  his  own  aifairs,  he  felt  himself  at  hb- 
erty  to  speak  with  the  utmost  severity  of  those  who  were  dif- 
ferently situated,  to  ascribe  whatever  was  impleasant  in  their 
portion  entirely  to  their  own  fault,  to  sever  himself  from  the 
Blasters,  and  advocate  fireely  the  cause  of  the  operatives. 

Mr.  Yorke'«  family  was  the  first  and  oldest  in  the  district ; 
and  he,  though  not  the  wealthiest,  was  one  of  the  most  influ- 
ential men.  His  education  had  been  good  y  in  his  youth, 
before  the  French  Revolution,  he  had  traveled  on  the  conti- 
nent :  he  was  an  adept  in  the  French  and  Italian  languages. 
During  a  two  years'  sojourn  in  Italy,  he  had  collected  many 
good  paintings  and  tasteful  rarities,  with  which  his  residence 
was  now  adorned.  His  manners,  when  he  liked,  w^re  those 
of  a  finished  gentleman  of  the  old  school;  his  conversation, 
when  he  was  disposed  to  please,  was  singularly  interesting  and 
original ;  and  if  he  usually  expressed  himself  in  the  Yorkshire 
dialect,  it  was  because  he  chose  to  do  so,  preferring  his  native 
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Doric  to  a  more  refined  ▼ocabalary.  "  A  Yoikshire  burr/'  he 
affirmed,  **  was  as  much  better  than  a  Cockney's  lisp,  as  a 
bull's  bellow  than  a  ratton's  squeak." 

Mr.  Yorke  knew  every  one,  and  was  known  by  every  one 
for  miles  round,  yet  his  intimate  acquaintance  were  very  few. 
Himself  thorougUy  original,^  he  had  no  taste  £ir  what  was 
ordinary ;  a  racy,  rough  character,  high  or  low,  ever  found 
acceptance  with  him ;  a  refined,  insipid  personage,  however 
exalted  in  station,  was  his  aversion.  He  would  spend  an 
hour  any  time  in  talking  fireely  with  a  shrewd  woikman  of  his 
own,  or  with  some  queer,  sagacious  old  woman  among  his 
cottagers,  when  he  would  have  grudged  a  moment  to  a  conv- 
mon-place  fine  gentleman,  or  to  the  most  fiishionable  and  ele- 
gant, if  frivolous  lady.  His  preferences  on  these  points  he 
carried  to  an  extreme,  forgetting  that  there  may  be  amiable 
and  even  admirable  characters  ammig  those  who  can  not  be 
original.  Yet  he  made  exceptions  to  his  own  rule ;  there  was 
a  certain  order  of  mind,  plain,  ingenuous,  neglecting  refine- 
ment, almost  devoid  of  intellectuality,  and  quite  incapable  of 
appreciating  what  was  intellectual  in  him ;  but  which,  at  the 
same  time,  never  felt  disgust  at  his  rudeness,  wta  not  easily 
woimded  by  his  sarcasm,  did  not  closely  analyze  his  sayings, 
doings,  or  opinions ;  with  which  he  was  pecuharly  at  ease, 
and,  consequently,  which  he  peculiarly  preferred.  He  was 
lord  among  such  characters.  They,  while  submitting  implic- 
itly to  his  influence,  never  acknowledged,  because  they  never 
reflected  on,  his  superiority ;  they  were  quite  tractable,  there- 
fore, without  running  the  smallest  danger  of  being  servile ; 
and  their  unthinking,  easy,  artless  insensibility  was  as  accept- 
able, because  as  convenient  to  Mr.  Yorke,  as  that  of  the  chair 
he  sat  on,  or  of  the  floor  he  trod. 

It  will  have  been  observed  that  he  was  not  quite  uncordial 
with  Mr.  Moore ;  he  had  two  or  three  reasons  for  entertaining 
a  faint  partiality  to  that  gentleman.  It  may  sound  odd,  but 
th^  first  of  these  was  that  Moore  spoke  English  with  a  foreign, 
and  French  with  a  perfectly  pure  accent ;  and  that  his  dark, 
thin  face,  with  it^  fine  though  rather  wasted  lines,  had  a  most 
anti-British  and  anti- Yorkshire  look.  These  points  seem 
frivolous,  unlikely  to  influence  a  character  like  Yorke's  ;  but, 
the  fact  is,  they  recalled  old,  perhaps  pleasurable  associations ; 
they  brought  back  his  traveling,  lus  youthful  days.     He  had 
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geen,  amidst  Italian  cities  and  scenes,  faces  like  Moore's;  he 
had  heard,  in  Parisian  cafes  and  theaters,  voices  like  his ;  he 
was  young  then,  and  when  he  looked  at,  and  listened  to  the 
alien,  he  seemed  yoimg  again. 

Secondly,  he  had  known  Moore's  father,  and  had  had  deal- 
ings with  him ;  that  was  a  more  substantial,  though  by  no 
^eans  a  more  agreeable  tie ;  for,  as  his  firm  had  been  con- 
nected with  Moore's  in  business,  it  had  also,  in  some  measure, 
been  implicated  in  its  losses.  ^ 

Thirdly^  he  had  found  Robert  himself  a  sharp  man  of  busi- 
ness. He  saw  reason  to  anticipate  that  he  would  in  the  end, 
by  one  means  or  another,  make  money,  and  he  respected  both 
his  resolution  and  acuteness,  perhaps,  also,  his  hardness.  A 
fourth  circumstance  which  drew  them  tegiether  was  that  of 
Mr.  Yorke  being  one  of  the  guardians  of  the  minor  on  whose 
estate  HoUow's-mill  was  situated  ;  consequently  Moore,  in  the 
course  of  his  alterations  and  improvem^its,  had  frequent  occa" 
sion  to  consult  him. 

As  to  the  other  guest  now  present  in  Mr.  Yorke's  parlor, 
Mr.  Helstone,  between  him  and  his  host  there  existed  a  double 
antipathy  ;  the  antipathy  of  nature  and  Idiat  of  circumstances. 
The  firee-thinker  hated  the  formalist;  the  lover  of  liberty 
detested  the  disciplinarian ;  besides,  it  was  said  that  in  former 
years,  they  had  been  rival  suitors  of  the  same  lady. 

Mr.  Yorke,  as  a  general  rule,  was,  when  young,  noted  for 
his  preference  of  sprightly  and  dashing  women  :  a  showy  shape 
and  air,  a  lively  wit,  a  ready  tongue,  chiefly  seemed  to  attract 
him.  He  never,  however,  proposed  to  any  of  these  brilliant 
belles,  whose  society  he  sought,,  and  all  at  once  he  seriously 
fell  in  love  with,  and  eagerly  wooed  a  girl  who  presented  a 
complete  contrast  to  those  he  had  hitherto  noticed :  a  girl 
with  ^e  face  of  a  Madonna ;  a  girl  of  hving  marble ;  stillness 
personified.  No  matter  that,  when  he  spoke  to  her,  she  only 
answered  him  i^  monosyllables ;  no  matter  that  his  sighs 
seemed  unheard,  that  his  glances  were  unretumed,  that  she 
never  responded  to  his  opinions,  rarely  smiled  at  his  jests,  paid 
him  no  respect  and  no  attention ;  no  matter  that  she  seemed 
the  opposite  of  every  thing  feminine  he  had  ever,  in  his  whole 
life,  been  known  to  admire ;  for  him  Mary  Cave  was  perfect, 
because  somehow,  for  8(Hne  rea8on-<-no  doubt  he  had  a  reason 
— ^he  loved  her. 
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Mr.  Helstone,  at  that  time  curate  of  Briarfield,  loved  Mary 
too  ;  or,  at  any  rate,  he  fancied  her.  Several  others  admired 
her,  for  she  was  heautiful  as  a  monumental  angel ;  hut  the 
clergyman  was  preferred  for  his  office's  sake ;  that  office  proh- 
ahly  investing  him  with  some  of  the  illusion  necessary  to  allure 
to  the  commission  of  matrimony,  and  which  Miss  Cave  did 
not  find  in  any  of  the  young  woolnstaplers,  her  other  adorers. 
Mr.  Helstone  neither  had,  nor  professed  to  have  Mr.  Yorke's 
ahsorhing  passion  for  her ;  he  had  none  of  the  humhle  rever- 
ence which  seemed  to  suhdue  most  of  her  suitors  ;  he  saw  her 
niore  as  she  really  was  than  the  rest  did,  he  was^  consequently, 
more  master  of  her  and  himself  She  accepted  him  at  the 
first  offer,  and  they  were  married. 

Nature  never  intended  Mr.  Helstone  to  make  a  very  good 
hushand,  especially  to  a  quiet  wife.  He  thought,  so  long  as 
a  woman  was  idlent,  nothing  ailed  her,  andrdhe  wanted  noth- 
ing. If  she  did  not  complain  of  solitude,  tolitude,  however 
continued,  could  not  he  irksome  to  her.  If  she  did  not  talk 
and  put  herself  forward,  express  a  partiality  for  this,  an  aver- 
sion to  that,  she  had  no  partialities  or  aveirsions,  and  it  was 
useless  to  consult  her  tastes.  He  made  no  pretehse  of  com- 
prehending wonlen,  or  comparing  them  with  men  :  they  were 
a  different,  prohahly  a  very  inferior  order  erf*  existence  ;  a  wife 
could  iiot  he  h6r  hushand's  companion,  mtich  less  his  confi- 
dante, much  less  his  stay.  His  wife,  after  a  year  or  two,  was 
of  no  great  importance  to  him  in  any  shape ;  and  when  she 
one  day,  as  he  thought,  suddenly— for  he  had  scarcely  noticed 
her  decline— hut  as  others  thought  gradually,  took  her  leave 
of  him  and  of  life,  and  there  was  only  a  still  heautiftil-feat- 
ured  mold  of  clay  left,  cold  and  white,  in  the  conjugal  couch, 
he  felt  his  bereavement — ^who  shall  say  how  little  ?  Yet, 
perhaps,  more  than  he  seemed  to  feel  it,  for  he  was  not  a 
man  from  whom  grief  easily  wrung  tears. 

His  dry-eyed  and  sober  mourning  scandalized  an  old  house- 
keeper,  and  likewise  a  female  attendant,  who  had  waited  upon 
Mrs.  Helstone  in  her  i^ckne^,  and  who,  perhaps,  had  had  op- 
portunities of  learning  more  of  the  deceased  lady's  nature,  of 
her  capacity  for  feeling  and  loving,  than  her  husband  knew : 
they  gossiped  together  over  the  corpse,  related  anecdotes,  with 
embellishments  of  her  lingering  decline,  and  its  real  or  sup- 
posed cause ;  in  short,  they  worked  each  other  up  to  some 
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indignation  against  the  austere  little  man  who  sat  examining 
papers  in  an  adjoining  room,  unconscious  of  what  opprobrium 
he  was  the  object. 

Mrs.  Helstone  was  hardly  under  the  sod  when  rumors  began 
to  be  rife  in  the  neighborhood  that  she  had  died  of  a  broken 
heart ;  these  magnified  quickly  into  reports  of  hard  usage, 
and,  finally,  details  of  harsh  treatment  on  the  part  of  her  hus- 
band ;  reports  grossly  untrue,  but  not  the  less  eagerly  received 
on  that  account.  Mr.  Yorke  heard  them,  partly  believed 
them.  Already,  of  course,  he  had  no  friendly  feeling  to  his 
successful  rival;  though  himself  a  married  man  now,  and 
united  to  a  woman  who  seemed  a  complete  contrast  to  Mary 
Cave  in  all  respects,  he  could  not  forget  the  great  disappoint- 
ment of  his  life,  and  when  he  heard  that  what  would  have 
been  so  precious  to  him  had  been  neglected,  perhaps  abused 
by  another,  he  conceived  for  that  other  a  rooted  and  bitter 
animosity. 

Of  the  nature  and  strength  of  this  animosity,  Mr.  Helstone 
was  but  half  aware  :  he  neither  knew  how  much  Yorke  had 
loved  Mary  Cave,  what  he  had  felt  on  losing  her,  nor  was  he 
conscious  of  the  calumnies  concerning  his  treatment  of  her, 
familiar  to  every  ear  in  the  neighborhood  but  his  own.  He 
believed  political  and  religious  difierences  alone  separated  him 
and  Mr!  Yorke ;  had  he  known  how  the  case  really  stood,  he 
would  hardly  have  been  induced  by  any  persuasion  to  cross 
his  former  rival's  threshold. 

Mr.  Yorke  did  not.  resume  his  lecture  of  Robert  Moore ; 
the  conversation  ere  long  recommenced  in  a  more  general 
form,  though  still  in  a  somewhat  disputative  tone.  The  un- 
quiet state  of  the  country,  the  various  depredations  lately 
committed  on  mill-property  in  the  district,  suppHed  abundant 
matter  for  disagreement,  especially  as  each  of  the  three  gen- 
tlemen present  difieied  more  or  less  in  his  views  on  these 
subjects.  Mr.  Helstone  thought  the  masters  aggrieved,  the 
work-people  unreasonable ;  he  condemned  sweepingly  the  wide- 
spread spirit  of  disaffection  against  constituted  authorities,  the 
growing  indisposition  to  bear  with  patience  evils  he  regarded 
as  inevitable  :  the  cures  he  prescribed  were  vigorous  govern- 
ment interference,  strict  magisterial  vigilance ;  when  neces- 
sary, prompt  military  coercion. 
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Mr.  Yorke  wished  to  know  whether  this  interference,  vigi- 
lance, and  coercion  would  feed  those  who  were  hungry,  give 
work  to  those  who  wanted  work,  and  whom  no  man  would 
hire  :  he  scouted  the  idea  of  inevitable  e;rils ;  he  said  public 
patience  was  a  camel,  on  whose  back  the  last  atom  that  could 
be  borne  had  already  been  laid,  and  that  resistance  was  now 
a  duty ;  the  wide-spread  spirit  of  disaffection  against  consti- 
tuted authorities  he  regarded  as  the  most  promising  sign  of 
the  times ;  the  masters,  he  allowed,  were  truly  aggrieved,  but 
their  main  grievances  had  been  heaped  on  IJiem  by  a  "  cor- 
rupt, base,  and  bloody"  government  (these  were  Mr.  Yorke's 
epithets).  Madmen  like  Pitt,  demons  like  Castlereagh,  mis- 
chievous idiots  like  Perceval  were  the  tyrants,  the  curses  of 
the  coimtry,  the  destroyers  of  her  trade.  It  was  their  infatu- 
ated perseverance  in  an  omjustifiable,  a  hopeless,  a  ruinous 
war  which  had  brought  the  nation  to  its  present  pass.  It 
was  their  monstrously  oppressive '  taxation,  it  was  the  infa- 
mous "  Orders  in  Council" — the  originators  of  which  deserved 
impeachment  and  the  scaffold,  if  ever  public  men  did — ^that 
hung  a  mill-stone  about  England's  neck. 

"But  where  was  the  use  of  talking?"  he  demanded — 
*/  What  chance  was  there  of  reason  being  heard  in  a  land 
that  was  king-ridden,  priest-ridden,  peer-ridden — ^where  a  lu- 
natic was  the  nominal  monarch,  an  unprincipled  debauchee 
the  real  ruler ;  where  such  an  insult  to  common  sense  as  he- 
reditary legislators  was  tolerated — ^where  such  a  himibug  as 
a  bench  of  bishops — such  an  arrogant  abuse  as  a  pampered, 
persecuting  established  Church  was  endured  and  ven^ated — 
where  a  standing  army  was  maintained,  and  a  host  of  lazy 
parsons  and  their  pauper  families  were  kept  on  the  fat  of  the 
land?" 

Mr.  Helstone,  rising  up  and  putting  on  his  shovel-hat,  ob- 
served in  reply,  "  That  in  the  course  of  his  life  he  had  met 
with  two  or  three  instances  where  sentiments  of  this  sort  had 
been  very  bravely  maintained  so  long  as  health,  strength,  and 
worldly  prosperity  had  been  the  allies  of  him  who  professed 
them ;  but  diere  came  a  time,"  he  said,  "  to  all  men,  *  when 
tlw  keepers  of  the  house  should  tremble:  when  they  should  be 
afraid  of  that  which  is  high,  and  fear  should  be  in  the  way;* 
and  that  time  was  the  test  of  the  advocate  of  anarchy  and 
rebellion,  the  enemy  of  religion  and  order.     Ere  now,"  he 
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affirmed,  he  had  been  called  upon  to.  read  "  those  prayers  our 
Church  has  provided  for  the  sick,  by  the  miserable  dying-bed 
of  one  of  her  most  rancorous  foes ;  he  had  seen  such  a  one 
stricken  with  remorse,  solicitous  to  discover  a  place  for  repent- 
ance, and  imable  to  find  any,  though  he  sought  it  carefully 
with  tears.  He  must  forewarn  Mr.  Yorke,  tiiiat  blasphemy 
against  God  and  the  king  was  a  deadly  sin,  and  that  there 
was  such  a  thing  a«  'judgment  to  come.* " 

Mr.  Yorke  "  believed  fully  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as 
judgment  to  come.  If  it  were  otherwise,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  imagine  how  all  the  scoundrels  who  seemed  triumphant  in 
this  world,  who  broke  innocent  hearts  with  impunity,  abused 
unmerited  privileges,  were  a  scandal  to  honorable  callings, 
took  the  bread  out  of  the  mouthy  of  the  poor,  browbeat  the 
humble,  and  truckled  meanly  to  the  rich  and  proud — ^were  to 
be  properly  paid  oflT  in  such  coin  as  they  had  earned.  But," 
he  added,  **  whenever  he  got  low-spirited  about  such  like  go- 
ings-on, and  their  seeming  success  in  this  mucky  lump  of  a 
planet,  he  just  reached  down  t'  owd  book  (pointing  to  a  great 
Bible  in  the  bookcase),  opened  it  like  at  a  chance,  and  he  was 
sure  to  light  of  a  verse  blazing  wi*  a  blue  brimstone  low  that 
set  all  straight.  He  knew,"  he  said,  "  where  some  folk  war 
bound  for,  just  as  wed  as  if  an  angel,  wi*  great  white  wings, 
had  come  in  ower  t'  door-stone  and  told  him." 

"  Sir !"  said  Mr.  Helstone,  collecting  all  his  dignity.  "  Sir ! 
the  great  knowledge  of  man  is  to  know  himself,  and  the  bourne 
whiUier  his  own  steps  tend." 

"  Ay,  ay !  you'll  recollect,  Mr.  Helstone,  that  Ignorance  was 
carried  away  from  the  very  gates  of  heaven,  borne  through  the 
air,  and  thrust  in  at  a  door  in  the  side  of  the  hill  which  led 
down  to  hell." 

"  Nor  have  I  forgotten,  Mr.  Yorke,  that  Vain-Confidence, 
not  seeing  the  way  before  him,  fell  into  a  deep  pit,  which  was 
on  purpose  there  made  by  the  prince  of  the  grounds  to  catch 
vain-glorious  fools  withal,  and  was  dashed  to  pieces  with  his 
falL" 

"  Now,"  interposed  Mr.  Moore,  who  had  hitherto  sat  a 
silent  but  amused  spectator  of  this  v^rordy  combat,  and  whose 
indifierence  to  the  party  politics  of  the  day,  as  well  as  to  the 
gossip  of  the  neighborhood,  made  him  an  impartial,  if  apathetic 
judge  of  the  merits  of  such  an  encounter,  "  you  have  both  suf- 
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ficienlly  black-balled  each  other,  and  proved  how  cordially  you 
detest  each  other,  and  how  wicked  you  think  each  other.  For 
my  part,  my  hate  is  still  running  in  such  a  strong  current 
against  the  fellows  who  have  broken  my  frames  that  I  have 
none  to  spare  for  my  private  acquaintance,  and  still  less  for 
such  a  vague  thing  as  a  sect  or  a  government :  but  really, 
gentlemen,  you  both  seem  very  bad,  by  your  own  showing ; 
worse  than  ever  I  suspected  you  to  be.  I  dare  not  stay  all 
night  with  a  rebel  and  blasphemer  like  you,  Yorke ;  and  I 
hardly  dare  ride  home  with  a  cruel  and  tyrannical  ecclesiastic 
like  Mr.  Helstone." 

"  I  am  going,  nowever,  Mr.  Moore,"  said  the  rector,  stern- 
ly;  "  come  with  me  or  not,  as  you  please." 

"  Nay,  he  shall  not  have  the  choice ;  he  shaU  go  with  you," 
responded  Yorke,  "  It's  midnight,  and  past ;  and  I'll  have 
nob'dy  staying  up  i'  my  house  any  longer.     Ye  mim  all  go." 

He  rang  the  bell. 

"Deb,"  said  he  to  the  servant  who  answered  it,  "clear 
them  folk  out  o'  t'  kitchen,  and  lock  t'  doors,  and  be  off  to  bed. 
Here  is  your  way,  gentlemen,"  he  continued  to  his  guests; 
and,  lighting  them  through  the  passage,  he  fairly  put  them 
out  at  his  front-door. 

They  met  their  parW  hurrying  out  pell-mell  by  the  back 
way ;  their  horses  stood  at  the  gate ;  they  mounted  and  rode 
ofi^Moore  laughing  at  their  abrupt  dismissal,  Helstone  deep- 
ly indignant  thereat. 


CHAPTER  V. 


hollow's  cottage. 


Moore's  good  spirits  were  still  with  him  when  he  rose  next 
morning.  He  and  Joe  Scott  had  both  spent  the  night  in  the 
mill,  availing  themselves  of  certain  sleeping  accommodations 
producible  from  recesses  in  the  front  and  back  counting- 
houses  :  the  master,  always  an  early  riser,  was  up  somewhat 
sooner  even  than  usual;  he  awoke  his  man  by  singing  a 
French  song  as  he  made  his  toilet. 
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"  Ye're  not  custen  dahn,  then,  maister  ?"  cried  Joe. 

"  Not  a  stiver,  mon  garqon— which  means,  my  lad  :  get 
up,  and  we'll  take  a  turn  through  the  mill  before  the  hands 
come  in,  and  I'll  explain  my  future  plans.  We'll  have  the 
machinery  yet,  Joseph  :  you  never  heard  of  Bruce,  perhaps  V* 

"  And  th\  arriitod  (spider)  ?  Yes,  but  I  heiv :  I've  read  th' 
history  o'  Scotland,  and  happen  knaw  as  mich  on't  as  ye ;  and 
I  understand  ye  to  mean  to  say  ye'll  persevere." 

"  I  do," 

"  Is  there  mony  o'  your  mak'  i'  your  country  ?"  inquired 
Joe,  as  he  folded  up  his  temporary  bed,  and  put  it  away. 

"  In  my  country !     Which  is  my  country  ?" 

"  Why,  France— isn't  it  ?" 

**  Not  it,  indeed !  The  circimistance  of  the  French  having 
seized  Antwerp,  where  I  was  born,  does  not  make  me  a  French- 
man." 

"Holland,  then ?" 

"  I  am  not  a  Dutchman  :  now  you  are  confounding  Ant- 
werp with  Amsterdam." 

"Flanders?" 

"  I  scorn  the  insinuation,  Joe  !  I,  a  Flamand !  Have  I  a 
Flemish  face  ? — the  clumsy  nose  standing  out — ^the  mean  fore- 
Jiiead  falling  back — the  pale  blue  eyes  *  k  fleur  de  tete  ?'  Am 
I  all  body  and  no  legs,  like  a  Flamand  ?  But  you  don't  know 
what  they  are  like — those  Netherlanders.  Joe — I'm  an  An- 
versois :  my  mother  was  an  Anversoise,  though  she  came  of 
French  lineage,  which  is  the  reason  I  speak  French." 

"  But  your  father  war  Yorkshire,  which  maks  ye  a  bit 
Yorkshire  too  ;  and  ony  body  may  see  ye're  akin  to  us^ye're 
so  keen  o'  making  brass,  and  getting  forrards." 

"  Joe,  you're  an  impudent  dog ;  but  I've  always  been  ac- 
customed to  a  boorish  sort  of  insolence  from  my  youth  up :  the 
classe  ouvriere — that  is,  the  working  people  in  Belgium — ^bear 
themselves  brutally  toward  their  employers ;  and  by  brutoMy^ 
Joe,  I  mean  bruUdernent — which,  perhaps,  when  properly 
translated,  should  be  roughly ^ 

"We  alius  speak  our  minds  i*  this  country;  and  them 
young  parsons  and  grand  folk  fro'  London  is  shocked  at  wer 
*  indvUity,  and  we  like  weel  enow  to  gie  'em  summat  to  be 
shocked  at,  'cause  it's  sport  to  us  to  watch  'em  turn  up  the 
whites  o'  their  een,  and  spreed  out  their  bits  o'  hands,  hke  as 
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they're  flayed  wi'  bogards,  and  then  to  hear  'em  say,  nipping 
off  their  words  short,  like—*  Dear  I  dear !  Whet  seveges ! 
How  very  corse  !*  " 

"  You  are  savages,  Joe ;  you  don't  suppose  you're  civilized, 
do  you  ?" 

"  Middling,  middling,  maister.  I  reckon  ^at  us  manufac- 
turing lads  i'  th'  north  is  a  deal  more  intellige9t,  and  knaws 
a  deal  more  nor  th'  farming  folk  i'  th'  south.  Trade  sharpens 
wer  wits ;  and  them  that's  mechanics,  like  me,  is  forced  to 
think.  Ye  know,  what  wi'  looking  after  machinery  and  sich 
hke,  I've  gotten  into  that  -Way  that  when  I  see  an  efiect,  I 
look  straight  out  for  a  cause,  and  I  oft  lig  hold*  on' t  to  pur* 
pose ;  and  then  I  like  reading,  and  I'm  curious  to  knaw  what 
them  that  reckons  to  govern  us  aims  to  do  for  us  and  wi'  us : 
and  there's  many  'cuter  nor  me ;  there's  many  a  one  amaog 
tiiem  greasy  chaps  'at  smells  o'  oil,  and  amang  them  dyers 
wi'  blue  and  black  skins,  that  has  a  long  head,  and  that  can 
tell  what  a  fooil  of  a  law  is,  as  well  as  ye  or  old  Yorke,  and  a 
deal  better  nor  soft  'uns  like  Christopher  Sykes  o'  Whilibury, 
and  greet  hectoring  nowts  hke  yond'  Irish  Peter,  Helstpne's 
curate."  ^ 

"  You  think  yourself  a  clever  fellow,  I  know,  Scott." 

**  Ay !  I*m  fairish ;  I  can  tell  dheese  fro'  chalk,  and  I'm 
varry  weel  aware  that  I've  improved  sich  opportimities  as  I 
have  had,  a  deal  better  nor  some  'at  reckons  to  be  aboon  me ; 
but  there's  thousands  i'  Yorkshire  that's  as  good  as  me,  and 
a  two-three  that's  better." 

"  You're  a  great  man — ^you're  a  sublime  fellow ;  but  you're 
a  pri^,  a  conceited  noodle  with  it  all,  Joe  !  You  need  not  to 
think  that  because  you've  picked  up  a  Uttle  knowledge  of 
practical  mathematics,  and  because  you  have  found  some 
scantling  of  the  elements  of  chemistry  at  the  bottom  of  a  dye- 
ing vat,  that  therefore  you're  a  neglected  man  of  science ;  and 
you  need  not  to  suppose  that  because  the  course  of  trade  does 
not  always  run  smooth,  and  you,  and  such  as  you,  are  some- 
times short  of  work  and  of  bread,  that  therefore  your  class  are 
martyrs,  and  that  the  whole  form  of  government  under  which 
you  Uve  is  wrong.  And,  moreover,  you  need  not  for  a  moment 
to  insinuate  that  the  virtues  have  taken  refuge  in  cottages  and 
wholly  abandoned  slated  houses.  Let  me  tell  you,  I  particu- 
larly abominate  that  sort  of  trash,  because  I  know  so  well 
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that  human  nature  is  human  nature  every  where,  whether 
under  the  tile  or  thatch,  and  that  in  every  specimen  of  human 
nature  that  hreathes,  vice  and  virtue  are  ever  found  hlended, 
in  smaller  or  greater  proportions,  and  that  the  proportion  is 
not  determined  by  station.  I  have  seen  villains  who  were 
rich,  and  I  have  seen  viUains  who  were  poor,  and  I  have  seen 
villains  who  were  neither  rich  nor  poor,  but  who  had  realized 
Agar's  wish,  and  lived  in  fair  and  modest  competency.  The 
clock  is  going  to  strike  six  :  away  with  you,  Joe,  and  ring  the 
mill-beU.'V 

It  was  now  the  middle  of  the  month  of  February ;  by  six 
o'clock,  therefore,  dawn  was  just  beginning  to  steal  on  night, 
to  penetrate  with  a  pale  ray  its  brown  obscurity,  and  give  a 
demi-translucence  to  its  opaque  shadows.  Pale  enough  that 
ray  wag  on  this  particular  morning ;  no  color  tine^ed  the  east, 
no  flush  warmed  it.  To  see  what  a  heavy  lid  day  slowly 
lifted,  what  a  wan  glance  she  flung  along  the  hills,  you  would 
have  thought  the  sun's  fire  quenched  in  last  night's  floods. 
The  breath  of  this  morning  was  chill  as  its  aspect ;  a  raw 
wind  stirred  the  mass  of  night-cloud,  and  showed,  as  it  slowly 
rose — ^leaving  a  colorless,  silver-gleaming  ring  all  round  the 
horizon — ^not  blue  sky,  but  a  stratum  of  paler  vapor  beyond. 
It  had  ceased  to  rain,  but  the  earth  was  sodden,  and  the  pools 
and  rivulets  were  lull. 

The  mill-windows  were  alight,  the  bell  still  rung  loud,  and 
now  the  Httle  children  came  running  in,  in  too  great  a  hurry, 
let  us  hope,  to  feel  very  much  nipped  by  the  inclement  air ; 
and,  indeed,  by  contrast,  perhaps  the  morning  appeared  rather 
favorable  to  them  than  otherwise  ;  for  they  had  often  come  to 
their  work  that  winter  through  snow-storms,  through  heavy 
rain,  through  hard  £rost. 

Mr.  Moore  stood  at  the  entrance  to  watch  them  pass :  he 
counted  them  as  they  went  by ;  to  those  who  came  rather 
late  he  said  a  word  of  reprimand,  which  was  a  little  more 
sharply  repeated  by  Joe  Scott  when  the  lingerers  reached  the 
work-rooms.  Neither  master  nor  overlooker  spoke  savagely  ; 
they  were  not  savage  men  either  of  them,  though  it  appeared 
both  were  rigid,  for  they  fined  a  delinquent  who  came  consid- 
erably too  late ;  Mr.  Moore  made  him  pay  his  penny  down 
ere  he  entered,  and  informed  him  that  the  next  repetition  of 
the  fault  would  cost  him  twopence. 
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Rules,  no  doubt,  are  necessary  in  such  cases,  and  coarse 
and  cruel  masters  will  make  coarse  and  cruel  rules,  which,  at 
the  time  we  treat  of,  at  least,  they  used  sometimes  to  enforce 
tyrannically ;  but,  though  I  describe  imperfect  ^characters 
(every  character  in  this  book  will  be  found  to  be  more  or  less 
imperfect,  my  pen  refusing  to  draw  any  thing  in  the  model 
line),  I  have  not  undertaken  to  handle  degraded  or  utterly 
infamous  ones.  Child-torturers,  slave-masters  and  drivers,  I 
consign  to  the  hands  of  jailers ;  the  novehst  may  be  excused 
from  sullying  his  page  with  the  record  of  their  deeds. 

Instead,  then,  of  harrowing  up  my  reader's  soul,  and  de- 
lighting his  organ  of  wonder,  with  effective  descriptions  of 
stripes  and  scourgings,  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  inform  him 
that  neither  Mr.  Moore  nor  his  overlooker  ever  struck  a  child 
in  their  mill.  Joe  had,  indeed,  once  very  severely  flogged  a 
son  of  his  own  for  telling  a  he  and  persisting  in  it,  but,  like 
his  employer,  he  was  too  phlegmatic,  too  calm,  as  well  as  too 
reasonable  a  man,  to  make  corporeal  chastisement  other  than 
the  exception  to  his  treatment  of  the  young. 

Mr.  Moore  haunted  his  mill,  his  mill-yard,  his  dye-hous6, 
and  his  warehouse,  till  the  sickly  dawn  strengthened  into  day. 
The  sun  even  rose — at  least  a  white  disk,  clear,  tintless,  and 
almost  chill-looking  as  ice — ^peeped  over  the  dark  crest  of  a 
hill,  changed  to  silver  the  livid  edge  of  the  cloud  above  it,  and 
looked  solemnly  down  the  whole  length  of  the  den,  or  narrow 
dale,  to  whose  strait  bounds  we  are  at  present  limited.  It 
was  eight  o'clock ;  the  mill-hghts  were  all  extinguished ;  the 
signal  was  given  for  breakfast ;  the  children,  released  for  half 
an  hour  from  toil,  betook  themselves  to  the  httle  tin  cans  which 
held  their  coffee,  and  to  the  small  baskets  which  contained 
their  allowance  of  bread.  Let  us  hope  they  have  enough  to 
eat ;  it  would  be  a  pity  were  it  otherwise. 

And  now,  at  last,  Mr.  Moore  quitted  the  mill-yard,  and 
bent  his  steps  to  his  dwelling-house.  It  wasonly  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  factory,  but  the  hedge  and  high  bank  on  each 
side  of  the  lane  which  conducted  to  it  seemed  to  give  it  some- 
thing of  the  appearance  and  feehng  of  seclusion.  It  was  a 
small,  whitewashed  place,  with  a  green  porch  over  the  door ; 
scanty  brown  stalks  showed  in  the  garden  soil  near  this  porch, 
and  likewise  beneath  the  windows — stalks  budless  and  flow- 
erless  now,  but  giving  dim  prediction  of  trained  and  blooming 
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creepers  for  sammer  days.  A  grase-plat  and  borders  fironted 
the  cottage ;  the  borders  presented  only  bbick  mold  yet,  except 
^  where,  in  sheltered  nooks,  the  first  shoots  of  snowdrop  or  crocus 
peeped,  green  as  emerald,  fix)m  ihe  earth.  The  spring  was 
late ;  it  had  been  a  severe  and  prolonged  winter ;  the  last 
deep  snow  had  bat  just  disappeared  before  yesterday's  rains ; 
on  the  hills,  indeed,  white  renmants  of  it  yet  gleamed,  flecking 
the  hollows  and  crowning  the  peaks :  the  lawn  was  not  ver- 
dant, but  bleached,  as  was  the  grass  on  the  bank,  and  under 
the  hedge  in  the  lane.  Three  trees,  gracefiilly  grouped,  rose 
beside  the  cottage ;  they  were  not  lofty,  but  having  no  rivals 
near,  they  looked  well  and  imposing  where  they  grew.  Such 
was  Mr.  Moore's  home ;  a  snug  nest  for  content  and  contem- 
plation, but  one  within  which  the  wings  of  action  and  ambi- 
tion could  not  long  lie  folded. 

Its  air  of  modest  comfort  seemed  to  possess  no  particular 
attraction  £)r  its  owner ;  instead  of  entering  the  house  at  once, 
he  fetched  a  spade  from  a  little  shed,  and  began  to  work  in 
the  garden.  For  about  a'quarter  of  an  hour  he  dug  on  unin- 
terrupted ;  at  length,  however,  a  window  opened,  and  a  female 
voice  called  to  him — 

**^  Eh,  bien !     Tu  ne  dejeOnes  pas  ce  matin  ?" 
The  answer  and  the  rest  of  the  conversation  was  in  French, 
but  as  this  is  an  English  book,  I  shall  translate  it  into  En- 
glish. 

"  Is  breakfast  ready,  Hortense  ?" 
"  Certainly ;  it  has  been  ready  half  an  hour." 
"  Then  I  am  ready,  too  :  I  have  a  canine  hunger." 
He  threw  down  his  spade  and  entered  the  house  :  the  nar- 
row passage  conducted  him  to  a  small  parlor,  where  a  break- 
fast of  cofiee  and  bread  and  butter,  with  the  somewhat  un- 
English  accompaniment  of  stewed  pears,  was  spread  on  the 
table.     Over  these  viands  presided  the  lady  who  had  spoken 
fix>in  the  window.    I  must  describe  her  before  I  go  any  further. 
She  seemed  a  little  older  than  Mr.  Moore,  perhaps  she  was 
thirty-five,  tall,  and  proportionately  stout ;  sh#had  very  black 
hair,  for  the  present  twisted  up  in  curl-papers ;  a  high  color 
in  her  cheeks,  a  small  nose,  a  pair  of  little  black  eyes.^    The 
lower  part  of  her  face  was  large  in  proportion  to  the  upper ; 
her  forehead  was  small  and  rather  corrugated;  she  had  a 
fipetful  though  not  an  ill-natured  expression  of  oountenaace : 

c* 
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there  was  something  in  iier  whole  appearance  one  felt  inclined 
to  be  half  provoked  with,  and  half  amused  at.  The  strangest 
point  was  her  dress :  a  stuff  petticoat  and  a  striped  cotton 
camisole.  The  petticoat  was  short,  displaying  well  a  pair 
of  feet  and  ankles  which  left  much  to  be  desired  in  the  article 
of  symmetry. 

You  will  think  I  have  depicted  a  remarkable  slattern, 
reader ;— not  at  all.  Hortense  Moore  (she  was  Mr.  Moore*s 
sister)  was  a  very  orderly,  economical  person :  the  petticoat, 
camisole,  and  curl-papers  were  her  morning  costume,  in  which, 
of  forenoons,  she  had  always  been  accustomed  to  "go  her 
household  ways"  in  her  own  country.  She  did  not  choose  to 
adopt  English  fashions  because  she  was  obliged  to  live  in  En- 
gland ;  she  adhered  to  her  old  Belgian  modes,  quite  satisfied 
that  there  was  a  merit  in  so  doing. 

Mademoiselle  had  an  excellent  opinion  of  herself;  an  opin- 
ion not  wholly  undeserved,  for  she  possessed  some  good  and 
sterling  qualities ;  but  she  rather  overestimated  the  kind  and 
degree  of  these  qualities,  and  quite  left  out  of  the  account 
sundry  little  defects  which  accompanied  them.  You  could 
never  have  persuaded  her  that  she  was  a  prejudiced  and  nar- 
row-minded person ;  that  she  was  too  susceptible  on  the  sub- 
ject of  her  own  dignity  and  importance,  and  too  apt  to  take 
ofiense  about  trifles ;  yet  all  this  was  true.  However,  where 
her  claims  to  distinction  were  not  opposed,  and  where  her 
prejudices  were  not  ofiended,  she  could  be  kind  and  friendly 
enough.  To  her  two  brothers  (for  there  was  another  Gerard 
Moore  besides  Robert)  she  was  very  much  attached.  As  the 
sole  remaining  representatives  of  their  decayed  family,  the 
persons  of  both  were  almost  sacred  in  her  eyes ;  of  Louis, 
however,  she  knew  less  than  of  Robert ;  he  had  been  sent  to 
England  when  a  mere  boy,  and  had  received  his  education  at 
an  English  school.  His  ediication  not  being  such  as  to  adapt 
him  for  trade ;  perhaps,  too,  his  natural  bent  not  inclining 
him  to  mercantile  pursuits,  he  had,  when  the  blight  of  hered- 
itary prospects  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  push  his  own 
fortune,  adq>ted.the  very  arduous  and  very  modest  career  of 
a  teacher  ;  he  had  been  usher  in  a  school,  and  was  said  now 
to  be  tutor  in  a  private  family.  Hortense,  when  she  men- 
tioned Louis,  described  him  as  having  what  she  called  "  des 
moyens,"  }mt  as  being  too  backward  and  quiet ;  her  praiee  of 
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Robert  was  in  a  difierent  strain,  less  qualified ;  she  was  very 
proud  of  him ;  she  regarded  him  as  the  greatest  man  in  Eu- 
rope ;  all  he  said  and  did  was  remarkable  in  her  eyes,  and 
she  expected  others  to  behold  him  from  the  same  point  of 
view ;  nothing  could  be  more  irrational,  monstrous,  and  infa- 
mous, than  opposition  from  any  quarter  to  Robert,  unless  it 
were  opposition  to  herself. 

Accordingly,  as  soon  as  the  said  Robert  was  seated  at  the 
breakfast  table,  and  she  had  helped  him  to  a  portion  of  stewed 
pears,  and  cut  him  a  good-sized  Belgian  tartine,  she  began  to 
pour  out  a  flood  of  amazement  and  horror  at  the  transaction 
of  last  night,  the  destruction  of  the  frames. 

"  Quelle  idee  !  to  destroy  them.  Quelle  action  honteuse  ! 
On  Yoyait  bien  que  les  ouvriers  de  ce  pays  6taient  Jl  la  fois 
betes  et  m6chants.  C'etait  absolument  comme  les  dbmes- 
tiques  Anglais,  les  servantes  surtout :  rein  ^insupportable 
eomme  cette  Sara,  par  exemple  !" 

'*  She  looks  clean  and  industrious,"  Mr.  Moore  remarked. 

**  Looks  ?  I  don't  know  how  she  looks ;  and  I  do  not  say 
that  she  is  altogether  dirty  or  idle  :  mais  elle  est  d*ime  inso- 
lence !  She  disputed  with  me  a  quarter  of  an  hour  yesterday 
about  the  cooking  of  the  beef ;  she  said  I  boiled  it  to  rags, 
that  English  people  would  never  be  able  to  eat  such  a  dish 
as  our  bouilli,  that  the  bouillon  was  no  better  than  greasy 
wann  water,  and  as  to  the  choucroute,  she  affirms  she  can 
not  touch  it !  That  barrel  we  have  in  the  cellar— delight- 
fully prepared  by  my  own  hands — she  termed  a  tub  of  hog- 
wash,  which  means  food  for  pigs.  I  am  harassed  with  the 
girl,  and  yet  I  can  not  part  with  her  lest  I  should  get  a  worse. 
You  are  in  the  same  position  with  your  workmen — ^pauvre 
cher  frdre !" 

"  I  am  afraid  you  are  not  very  happy  in  England,  Hortense." 

"  It  is  my  duty  to  be  happy  where  you  are,  brother ;  but 
otherwise,  there  are  certainly  a  thousand  things  which  make 
me  regret  our  native  town.  All  the  world  here  appears  to 
me  ill-bred  (mal-elev6).  I  find  my  habits  considered  ridicu- 
lous ;  if  a  girl  out  of  your  mill  chances  to  come  into  the  kitch- 
en and  find  me  in  my  jupon  and  camisole  preparing  dinner 
(for  you  know  I  can  not  trust  Sarah  to  cook  a  single  dish), 
she  sneers.  If  I  accept  an  invitation  out  to  tea,  which  I  have 
done  once  or  twice,  I  perceive  I  am  put  quite  into  the  back- 
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ground ;  I  have  not  that  attention  paid  me  which  decidedly 
is  my  due ;  of  what  an  excellent  family  are  the  Gerards,  as 
we  kaaw,  and  the  Moores  also  !  They  have  a  right  to  claim 
a  certain  respect,  and  to  feel  wounded  when  it  is  withheld 
from  them.  In  Antwerp,  I  was  always  treated  with  distinc- 
tion ;  here,  one  would  think  that  when  I  open  my  lips  in  com- 
pany I  speak  English  with  a  ridiculous  accent,  whereas  I  am 
quite  assured  that  I  pronounce  it  perfectly." 

"  Hortense,  in  Antwerp  we  were  known  rich ;  in  England 
we  were  never  known  but  poor." 

"Precisely;  and  thus  mercenary  are  mankind.  Again, 
dear  brother,  last  Sunday,  if  you  recollect,  was  very  wet ; 
accordingly,  I  went  to  church  in  my  neat  black  sabots — ob- 
jects one  would  not,  indeed,  wear  in  a  fashionable  city,  but 
which  in  the  country  I  have  ever  been  accustomed  to  use  for 
walking  in  diity  roads.  Believe  me,  as  I  paced  up  the  aisle, 
composed  and  tranquil — ^as  I  am  always — ^four  ladies,  and  as 
many  gentlemen,  laughed  and  hid  their  faces  behind  their 
prayer-books." 

"  Well,  well !  don*t  put  on  the  sabots  again.  I  told  you 
before  I  thought  they  were  not  quite  the  thing  for  this 
country." 

'*  But,  brother,  they  are  not  common  sabots,  such  as  the 
peasantry  wear.  I  tell  you,  they  are  sabots  noirs,  trds  pro- 
pres,  tres  convenables.  At  Mons  and  XiCuze^-cities  not  very 
far  removed  from  the  elegant  capital  of  Brussels — ^it  is  very 
seldom  that  the  respectable  people  wear  any  thing  else  for 
walking  in  winter.  Let  any  one  try  to  wade  the  mud  of  the 
Flemish^  chauss6es  in  a  pair  of  Paris  brodequins,  on  m'en 
dirait  des  nouvelles !" 

"  Never  mind  Mons  and  Leuze,  and  the  Flemish  chaus- 
s^es ;  do  at  Rome  as  the  Romans  do  ;  and  as  to  the  camisole 
and  jupon,  I  am  not  quite  sure  about  them,  either.  I  never 
see  an  English  lady  dressed  in  such  garments.  Ask  Caroline 
Helstone." 

"  Caroline  !  I  ask  Caroline  ?  /  consult  her  about  my 
dress?  It  is  she  who  on  all  points  should  consult  me;  she 
is  a  child." 

"  She  is  eighteen,  or  at  the  least  seventeen— old  enough  to 
know  all  about  gowns,  petticoats,  and  chaussures." 

"Do  not  spoil  Caroline,  I  entreat  you,  brother;  do  not 
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make  her  of  more  consequence  than  she  ought  to  be.     At 
present  she  is  modest  and  unassuming  :  let  us  keep  her  so." 
"  With  all  my  heart.     Is  she  coming  this  morning,?" 
"  She  will  come  at  ten,  as  usual,  to  take  her  French  lesson." 
"  You  don't  find  that  she  sneers  at  you,  do  you  ?" 
"  She  does  not ;  she  appreciates  me  better  than  any  one 
else  here ;  but  then  she  has  more  intimate  opportunities  of 
knowing  me :  she  sees  that  I  have  education,  intelligence, 
manner,  principles — all,  in  short,  which  belongs  to  a  person 
well-bom  and  well-bred." 

"  Are  you  at  all  fond  of  her  ?" 

"  Y ox  fond — I  can  not  say :  I  am  not  one  who  is  prone  to 
take  violent  fancies,  and,  consequently,  my  firiendship  is  the 
more  to  be  depended  on.  I  have  a  regard  for  her  as  my  rel- 
ative ;  her  position  also  inspires  interest,  and  her  conduct  as 
my  pupil  has  hitherto  been  such  as  rather  to  enhance  than 
diminish  the  attachment  that  springs  from  other  causes." 
"  She  behaves  pretty  well  at  lessons  ?" 
"  To  me  she  behaves  very  well ;  but  you  are  conscious, 
brother,  that  I  have  a  manner  calculated  to  repel  over-famil- 
iarity, to  win  esteem,  and  to  command  respect.  Yet,  pos- 
sessed of  penetration,  I  perceive  clearly  that  Caroline  is  not 
perfect — ^that  there  is  much  to  be  desired  in  her." 

"  Give  me  a  last  cup  of  coffee,  and  while.  I  am  drinking  it 
amuse  me  with  an  account  of  her  faults." 

"  Dear  brother,  I  am  happy  to  see  you  6at  your  breakfast 
with  relish,  after  the  fatiguing  night  you  have  passed.  Caro- 
line, then,  is  defective;  but,  with  my  forming  hand  and 
almost  motherly  care,  she  may  improve.  There  is  about  her 
an  occasional  something — a  reserve,  I  think — ^which  I  do  not 
quite  like,  because  it  is  not  sufficiently  girUsh  and  submissive ; 
and  there  are  glimpses  of  an  unsettled  hurry  in  her  nature, 
which  put  me  out.  Yet  she  is  usually  most  tranquil — ^too 
dejected  and  thoughtful,  indeed,  sometimes.  In  time,  I  doubt 
not,  I  shall  make  her  uniformly  sedate  and  decorous,  without 
being  unaccountably  pensive  I  ever  disapprove  what  is  not 
intelligible." 

"  I  don't  understand  your  account  in  the  least ;  what  do 
you  mean  by  *  unsettled  hurries,'  for  instance  ?" 

**  An  example  will,  perhaps,  be  the  most  satisfactory  ex- 
planation.    I  sometimes,  you   are   aware,  make   her  read 
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French  poetry,  by  way  of  practice  in  pronunciation.  She 
has,  in  Ihe  course  of  her  ledsons,  gone  through  much  of  Cor- 
neille  and  Racine,  in  a  very  steady,  sober  spirit,  such  as  I 
approve.  Occasionally  she  showed,  indeed,  a  degree  of  lan- 
guor in  the  perusal  of  those  esteemed  authors,  partaking 
rather  of  apathy  than  sobriety,  and  apathy  is  what  I  can 
not  tolerate  in  those  who  have  tiie  benefit  of  my  instructions ; 
besides,  one  should  not  be  apathetic  in  studying  standard 
works.  The  other  day  I  put  into  her  hands  a  volume  of 
short  fugitive  pieces.  I  sent  her  to  the  window  to  learn  one 
by  heart,  and  when  I  looked  up  I  saw  her  turning  the  leaves 
over  impatiently,  and  curling  her  lip,  absolutely  with  scorn, 
as  she  surveyed  the  Uttle  poems  cursorily.  I  chid  her.  *  Ma 
cousine,'  said  she,  '  tout  cela  m'enhuie  k  la  mort.'  I  told  her 
this  was  improper  language.  *  Dieu  !*  she  exclaimed ;  *  H 
n'y  a  done  pas  deux  lignes  de  poesie  dans  tdute  la  litt6rature 
franf^aise  ?*  I  inquired  what  she  meant.  She  begged  toy 
pardon  with  proper  submission.  Ere  long  she  was  still;  I^ 
saw  her  smiling  to  herself  over  the  book ;  she  began  to  learn 
assiduously.  In  half  an  hour  she  came  and  stood  before  me, 
presented  the  volume,  folded  her  hands,  as  I  always  require 
her  to  do,  and  commenced  the  repetition  of  that  short  thing 
by  Ch6nier,  *  La  Jeune  Captive.*  If  you  had  heard  the 
mamier  in  which  she  went  through  this,  and  in  which  she 
uttered  a  few  incoherent  comments  when  she  had  done,  you 
would  have  known  what  I  meant  by  the  phrase  *  unsettled 
hurry.'  One  would  have  thought  Ch6nier  was  more  moving 
than  all  Racine  and  all  Comeille.  You,  brother,  who  have 
so  much  sagacity,  will  discern  that  this  disproportionate  pref- 
erence argues  an  ill-regulated  mind ;  but  she  is  fortunate  in 
a  preceptress.  I  will  give  her  a  system,  a  method  of  thought, 
a  set  of  opniOns ;  I  will  give  her  the  perfect  control  and 
guidance  of  her  feelings.'' 

"  Be  sure  you  do,  Hortense :  here  she  comes.  That  war  her 
shadow  passed  the  window,  I  believe." 

"  Ah !  truly.  She  is  too  early ;  half  an  hour  before  her  time. 
My  child,  what  brings  ygu  here  before  I  have  breakfasted  ?" 

TIhs  question  was  addressed  to  an  individual  who  now  en- 
tered the  room,  a  young  girl,  wrapped  in  a  winter  mantle,  the 
folds  of  which  were  gathered  with  some  gracei  round  an  appar- 
ently slender  figure. 
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'*  I  came  in  haste  to  see  how  you  were,  Hortense,  and  how 
Robert  was,  too.  I  was  sure  you  would  be  both  grieved  by 
what  happened  last  night.  I  did  not  hear  till  this  morning : 
my  uncle  told  me  at  breakfast." 

"  Ah !  it  is  unspeakable.  You  sympathize  with  us  ?  Your 
uncle  sympathizes  with  us  ?'* 

"  My  uncle  is  very  angry ;  but  he  was  with  Robert,  I 
believe :  was  he  not  ?  Did  he  not  go  with  you  to  Stilbro' 
Moot?" 

"  Yes  :  we  set  out  in  very  martial  style,  Caroline  ;  but  the 
prisoners  we  went  to  rescue  met  us  half-way." 

"  Of  course,  nobody  was  hurt  ?" 

"  Why,  no ;  only  Joe  Scott*s  wrists  were  a  little  galled  with 
being  pinioned  too  tightly  behind  his  back." 

"  You  were  not  there  ?  You  were  not  with  the  wagons 
when  they  were  attacked  ? " 

"  No  :  one  seldom  has  the  fortune  to  be  present  at  occur- 
rences at  which  one  would  particularly  wish  to  assist." 

"  Where  are  you  going  this  morning  ?  I  saw  Murgatroyd 
saddhng  your  horse  in  the  yard." 

"  To  Whinbury :  it  is  market-day." 

"  Mr.  Yorke  is  going,  too  :  I  met  him  in  his  gig.  Come 
home  with  him." 

"Why?" 

"  Two  are  better  than  one,  and  nobody  dislikes  Mr.  Yorke ; 
at  least,  poor  people  do  not  dislike  him." 

"  Therefore  he  would  be  a  protection  to  me,  who  am  hated  ?" 

"  Who  are  misunderstood :  that,  probably,  is  the  word. 
Shall  you  be  late  ?     Will  he  be  late,  cousin  Hortense  ?" 

"  It  is  too  probable :  he  has  often  much  business  to  transact 
at  Whinbury.     Have  you  brought  your  exercise-book,  child  ?" 

"  Yes.     What  time  wilFyou  return,  Robert  ?" 

"  I  generally  return  at  seven.  Do  you  wish  me  to  be  at 
home  earlier  ]" 

"  Try  rather  to  be  back  by  six.  It  is  not  absolutely  dark 
at  six  now ;  but  by  seven  daylight  is  quite  gone." 

"  And  what  danger  is  to  be  apprehended,  Caroline,  when 
daylight  is  gone  1  What  peril  do  you  conceive  comes  as  the 
companion  of  darkness,  for  me  1" 

''  I  am  not  sure  that  I  can  define  my  fears ;  but  we  all 
have  a  certain  anxiety  at  present  about  our  friends.     My  un- 
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cle  calls  these  times  dangerous :  he  says,  too,  that  mill-owners 
are  unpopular." 

"  And  I  one  of  the  most  unpopular]  Is  not  that  the  fact? 
You  are  reluctant  to  speak  out  plainly,  but  at  heart  you  think 
me  Uable  to  Pearson's  fate,  who  was  shot  at — not,  indeed,  from 
behind  a  hedge,  but  in  his  own  house,  through  his  staircase- 
window,  as  he  was  going  to  bed." 

"  Anne  Pearson  showed  me  the  bullet  in  the  chamber-door," 
remarked  Caroline,  gravely,  as  she  folded  her  mantle,  and  ar- 
ranged it  and  her  muff  on  a  side-table.  "You  know,"  she 
continued,  "  there  is  a  hedge  all  the  way  along  the  road  from 
here  to  Whinbury,  and  there  are  the  Fieldhead  plantations  to 
pass ;  but  you  will  be  back  by  six— or  before  ]'* 

"  Certainly  he  will,""  afiirmed  Hortense.  "  And  now,  my 
child,  prepare  your  lessons  for  repetition,  while  I  put  the  pease 
to  soak  for  the  puree  at  dinner." 

With  this  direction,  she  left  the  room. 

"  You  suspect  I  have  many  enemies  then,  Caroline  1"  said 
Mr.  Moore  ,*  "  and,  doubtless,  ybu  know  me  to  be  destitute  of 
friends  ?" 

"  Not  destitute,  Robert.  There  is  your  sister,  your  brother 
Louis — whom  I  have  never  seen — there  is  Mr.  Yorke,  and 
there  is  my  uncle  ;  besides,  of  course,  many  more." 

Robert  smiled.  "  You  would  be  puzzled  to  name  your 
*  many  more,'  "  said  he.  "  But  show  me  your  exercise-book. 
What  extreme  pains  you  take  with  the  writing  I  My  sister, 
I  suppose,  exacts  this  care  :  she  wants  to  form  you  in  all 
things  after  the  model  of  a  Flemish  school-girl.  What  life 
are  you  destined  for,  Caroline  I  What  will  you  do  with  your 
French,  drawing,  and  other  accomplishments,  when  they  are 
acquired  1" 

"  You  may  well  say,  when  they  are  acquired ;  for,  as  you 
are  aware,  tUl  Hortense  began  to  teach  me,  I  knew  precious 
little.  As  to  the  life  I  am  destined  for,  I  can  i^ot  tell :  I  sup- 
pose, to  keep  my  uncle's  house  till — ,"  she  hesitated. 

"TiUwhat?     Till  he  dies?" 

"  No.  How  harsh  to  say  that !  I  never  think  of  his  dy- 
ing :  he  is  only  fifty-five.  But  till — in  short,  till  events  offer 
other  occupations  for  me.'* 

"  A  rematkably  vague  prospect !    Are  you  content  with  it  V* 

"  I  used  to  be,  formerly.     Childre^  you  know,  have  little 
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reflection,  or,  rather,  their  reflections  run  on  ideal  themes. 
There  are  moments  now  when  I  am  not  quite  satisfied.'' 

"WhyT 

**  I  am  making  no  money — earning  nothing." 

"  You  come  to  the  point,  Lina ;  you,,  too,  then,  wish  to 
make  money*?" 

*'  I  do :  I  should  like  an  occupation ;  and  if  I  were  a  boy,  it 
would  not  be  so  difficult  to  find  one.  I  see  such  an  easy,  pleas- 
ant way  of  learning  a  business,  and  making  my  way  in  life." 

"  Go  on  :  let  us  hear  what  way." 

"  I  could  be  apprenticed  to  your  trade— the  cloth-trade  :  I 
could  learn  it  of  you,  as  we  are  distant  relations.  I  would  do 
the  counting-house  work,  keep  the  books,  and  write  the  letters, 
while, you  went  to  market.  I  know  you  greatly  desire  to  be 
rich,  in  order  to  pay  your  father's  debts ;  perhaps  I  could  help 
you  to  get  rich." 

"  Help  me  ?  '  You  should  think  of  yourself " 

"  I  do  think  of  myself ;  but  must  one  forever  think  only  of 
one's  self?"  * 

"  Of  whom  else  do  I  think  1  Of  whom  else  dare  I  think  % 
The  poor  ought  to  have  no  large  sympathies ;  it  is  their  duty 
to  be  narrow," 

"  No,  Robert— ." 

"  Yes,  Caroline.  Poverty  is  necessarily  selfish,  contracted, 
groveling,  anxious.  Now  and  then  a  poor  man's  heart,,  when 
certain  beams  and  dews  visit  it,  may  swell  Uke  the  budding 
vegetation  in  yonder  garden  on  this  spring  day,  may  feel  ripe 
to  evolve  in  foliage — ^perhaps  blossom ;  but  he  must  not  en- 
courage the  pleasant  impulse ;  he  must  invoke  prudence  to 
check  it  with  that  frosty  breath  of  hers,  which  is  as  nipping 
as  any  north  wind." 

"  No  cottage  would  be  happy  then." 

"  When  I  speak  of  poverty,  I  do  not  so  much  mean  the  nat- 
ural, habitual  ^verty  of  the  working-man  as  the  embarrassed 
penury  of  the  man  in  debt ;  my  grub- worm  is  always  a  strait- 
ened, struggling,  care-worn  tradesman." 

"  Cherish  hope,  not  anxiety.  Certain  ideas  have  become 
too  fixed  in  your  mind.  It  may  be  presumptuous  to  say  it, 
but  I  have  the  impression  that  there  is  something  wrong  in 
your  notions  of  the  best  means  of  attaining  happiness ;  as  there 
is  in — ."     Second  hesitation. 
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''  I  am  all  ear,  Caroline." 

"  In — (courage  !  let  me  speak  the  truth) — ^in  your  manner 
— ^mind,  I  say  only  manner — to  these  Yorkshire  work-people." 

"  You  have  often  wanted  to  tell  me  that,  have  you  not  T 
'  "  Yes ;  often — ^very  often." 

*'  The  faults  of  my  manner  are,  I  think,  only  negative.  I 
am  not  proud :  what  has  a  man  in  my  position  to  be  proud 
of?     I  am  only  taciturn,  phlegmatic,  and  joyless." 

"  As  if  your  living  cloth-dressers  were  all  machines,  like  your 
frames  and  shears :  in  your  own  house  you  seem  difierent." 

"  To  those  of  my  own  house  I  am  no  alien,  which  I  am  to 
these  English  clowns.  I  might  act  the  benevolent  with  them, 
but  acting  is  not  lay  forte,  I  find  them  irrational,  perverse ; 
they  hinder  me  when  I  long  to  hurry  forward.  In  treating 
them  justly,  I  fulfill  my  whole  duty  toward  them." 

**  You  don't  expect  them  to  love  you,  of  course  ?" 

"Nor  wish  it." 

"  Ah !"  said  the  monitress,  shaking  her  head,  and  heaving 
a  deep  sigh.  With  this  ejaculation,  indicative  that  she  per- 
ceived a  screw  to  be  loose  somewhere,  but  that  it  was  out  of 
her  reach  to  set  it  right,,  she  bent  over  her  grammar,  and 
sought  the  rule  and  exercise  for  the  day. 

''I  suppose  I  am  not  an  affectionate  man,  Caroline;  the 
attachment  of  a  very  few  suflices  me." 

"  If  you  please,  Robert,  will  you  mend  me  a  pen  or  two 
before  you  go." 

"  First,  let  me  rule  your  book,  for  you  always  contrive  to 
draw  the  lines  aslant.  .  .  .  There  now.  .  .  .  And  now  for 
the  pens  :  you  like  a  fine  one,  I  think  ?" 

''  Such  as  you  generally  make  for  me  and  Hortense ;  not 
your  own  broad  points." 

"  If  I  ivere  of  Louis's  calling,  I  might  stay  at  home  and 
dedicate  this  morning  to  you  and  your  studies;  whereas  I 
must  spend  it  in  Sykes'  wool- warehouse." 

"  You  will  bo  making  money." 

"  More  likely  losing  it." 

As  he  finished  mending  the  pens,  a  horse,  saddled  and 
bridled,  was  brought  up  to  the  garden  gate. 

"  There,  Fred,  is  ready  for  me ;  I  must  go.  1*11  take  one 
look  to  see  what  the  spring  has  done  in  the  south  border,  too, 
first." 
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He  quitted  the  room,  and  went  out  into  the  garden-ground 
behind  the  mill.  A  sweet  fringe  of  yotmg  verdure  and  opening 
flowers — snowdrop,  crocus,  even  primrose— bloomed  in  the 
sunshine  imder  the  hot  wall  of  the  factory.  Moore  plucked 
here  and  there  a  blossom  and  leaf,  tiU  he  had  collected  a  little 
bouquet ;  he  returned  to  the  parlor,  pilfered  a  thread  of  silk 
from  his  sister's  work-basket,  tied  the  flowers,  and  laid  them 
on  Caroline's  desk. 

"  Now,  good  morning."  ^ 

"  Thank  you,  Robert ;  it  is  pretty ;  it  looks,  as  it  lies  there, 
like  sparkles  of  simshine  and  blue  sky  :  good  morning." 

He  went  to  the  door— stopped— opened  his  lips  as  if  to 
speak — said  nothing,  and  moved  on.  He  passed  through  the 
wicket,  and  moimted  his  horse :  in  a  second,  he  had  flung 
himself  from  the  saddle  again,  transferred  the  reins  to  Murga- 
troyd,  and  re-entered  the  cottage. 

"  I  forgot  my  gloves,"  he  said,  appearing  to  take  something 
from  the  side-table;  then,  as  an  impromptu  thought,  he  re- 
marked, "  You  have  no  binding  engagement  at  home,  perhaps, 
Caroline?" 

"  I  never  have :  some  children's  socks,  which  Mrs.  Ramsden 
has  ordered,  to  knit  for  the  Jew's  basket ;  but  they  will  keep." 

"  Jew's  basket  be  sold !     Never  was  utensil  better 

named.  Any  thing  more  Jewish  than  it — ^its  contents,  and 
their  prices— can  not  be  ponceived :  but  I  see  something,  a 
very  tiny  curl,  at  the  comers  of  your  lip,  which  tells  me  that 
you  know  its  merits  as  Well  as  I  do.  Forget  the  Jew's  basket, 
then,  and  spend  the  day  here  as  a  change.  Your  uncle 
won't  break  his  heart  at  your  absence  ?" 

She  smUed.  "  No." 

"  The  old  Cossack !  I  dare  say  not,"  muttered  Moore. 
"  Then  stay  and  dine  with  Hortense ;  she  will  be  glad  of  your 
company ;  I  shall  return  in  good  time.  We  will  have  a  Uttle 
reading  in  the  evening :  the  moon  rises  at  half-past  eight,  and 
I  will  walk  up  to  the  rectory  with  you  at  nine.  Do  you 
agree  ?" 

She  nodded  her  head  ;  and  her  eyes  lit  up. 

Moore  Hngered  yet  two  minutes :  he  bent  over  Caroline's 
desk  and  glanced  at  her  grammar,  he  fingered  her  pen,  he 
hfted  her  bouquet  and  played  with  it ;  his  horse  stamped  im- 
patiently ;   Fred.  Murgatroyd  hemmed  and  coughed  at  the 
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gate,  as  if  he  wondered  what  in  the  world  his  master  was 
doing.  *'  Good-morning/*  again  said  Moore,  and  finally  van- 
ished. 

Hortense,  coming  in  ten  minutes  after,  found,  to  her  sur- 
prise, that  Caroline  had  not  yet  commenced  her  exercise. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

CORIOLANUS. 

Mademoiselle  Moore  had  that  morning  a  somewhat  ab- 
sent-minded pupil.  Caroline  forgot,  again  and  again,  the 
explanations  which  were  given  to  her ;  however,  she  still  bore 
with  unclouded  mood  the  chidings  her  inattention  brought 
upon  her.  Sitting  in  the  sunshine,  near  the  mndow,  she 
seemed  to  receive  with  its  warmth  a  kind  influence,  which 
made  her  both  happy  and  good.  Thus  disposed,  she  looked 
her  best,  and  her  best  was  a  pleasing  vision. 

To  her  had  not  been  denied  the  gift  of  beauty  ;  it  was  not 
absolutely  necessary  to  know  her  in  order  to  like  her ;  she 
was  fair  enough  to  please,  even  at  the  first  view.  Her  shape 
suited  her  age ;  it  was  girhsh,  light,  and  pliant ;  every  curve 
was  neat,  every  limb  proportionate :  her  face  was  expressive 
and  gentle ;  her  eyes  were  handsome,  and  gifted  at  times  with 
a  winning  beam  that  stole  into  the  heart,  with  a  language 
that  spoke  softly  to  the  afiections.  Her  mouth  was  very 
pretty ;  she  had  a  delicate  skin,  and  a  fine  flow  of  brown  hair, 
which  she  knew  how  to  arrange  with  taste  ;  cjiris  became  her, 
and  she  possessed  them  in  picturesque  profusion.  Her  style 
of  dress  announced  taste  in  the  wearer ;  very  unobtrusive  in 
fashion,  far  from  costly  in  material,  but  suitable  in  color  to  the 
fair  complexion  with  which  it  contrasted,  and  in  make  to  the 
slight  form  which  it  draped.  Her  present  winter  garb  was  of 
merino,  the  same  soft  shade  of  brown  as  her  hair ;  the  little 
collar  round  her  neck  lay  over  a  pink  ribbon,  and  was  fastened 
with  a  pink  knot :  she  wore  no  other  decoration. 

So  much  for  Caroline  Helstone's  appearance;   as  to  her 
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character  or  intellect,  if  she  had  any,  they  must  speak  for 
themselves  in  due  time. 

Her  connections  are  soon  explained.  She  was  the  child  of 
parents  separated  soon  after  her  birth,  in  consequence  of  disa- 
greement of  disposition.  Her  mother  was  the  half-sister  of 
Mr.  Moore*s  father;  thus — ^though  there  was  no  mixture  of 
blood — she  was,  in  a  distant  sense,  the  cousin  of  Robert,  Louis, 
and  Hortense.  Her  father  was  the  brother  of  Mr.  Helstone 
— a  man  of  the  character  friends  desire  not  to  recall,  after 
death  has  once  settled  all  earthly  accounts.  He  had  rendered 
his  wife  unhappy :  the  reports  which  were  known  to  be  true 
concerning  hi^f  had  given  an  air  of  probability  to  those  which 
were  falsely  circulated  respecting  his  better-principled  brother. 
CaroUne  had  never  known  her  mother,  as  she  was  taken  firom 
her  in  infancy,  and  had  not  since  seen  her ;  her  father  died 
comparatively  young,  and  her  uncle,  the  rector,  had  for  some 
years  been  her  sole  guardian.  He  was  not,  as  we  are  aware, 
much  adapted,  either  by  nature  or  habits,  to  have  the  charge 
of  a  young  girl :  he  had  taken  little  trouble  about  her  educa- 
tion ;  probably,  he  would  have  taken  none  if  she,  finding  her- 
self neglected,  had  not  grown  anxious  on  her  own  account, 
and  asked,  every  now  and  then,  for  a  little  attention,  and  for 
the  means  of  acquiring  such  amount  of  knowledge  as  could 
not  be  dispensed  with.  Still,  she  had  a  depressing  feeling 
that  she  was  inferior,  that  her  attainments  were  fewer  than 
were  usually  possessed  by  girls  of  her  age  and  station ;  and 
very  glad  was  she  to  avail  herself  of  the  kiijd  ofier  made  by 
her  cousin  Hortense,  soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  latter  at 
Hollow's-mill,  to  teach  her  French  and  fine  needlework. 
Mdlle.  Moore,  for  her  part,  delighted  in  the  task,  because  it 
gave  her  importance ;  she  liked  to  lord  it  a  little  over  a  docile 
yet  quick  pupil.  She  took  Caroline  precisely  at  her  own  esti- 
mate, as  an  irregularly-taught,  even  ignorant  girl, ;  and  when 
she  found  that  she  made  rapid  and  eager  progress,  it  was  to 
no  talent — ^no  application  in  the  scholar,  she  ascribed  the  im- 
provement, but  entirely  to  her  own  superior  method  of  teach- 
ing ;  when  she  found  th^t  Caroline,  unskilled  in  routine,  had 
a  knowledge  of  her  own — desultory  but  varied,  the  discovery 
caused  her  no  surprise,  for  she  still  imagined  that  from  her 
conversation  had  the  girl  imawares  gleaned  these  treasures: 
she  thought  it,  even  'when  forced  to  feel  that  her  pupil  knew 
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much  on  subjects  whereof  she  knew  little  ;  the  idea  was  not 
logical,  but  Hortense  had  perfect  faith  in  it. 

Mademoiselle,  who  prided  herself  on  possessing  *'  un  esprit 
positif,''  and  on  entertaining  a  decided  preference  for  dry 
studies,  kept  her  young  cousin  to  the  same  as  closely  as  she 
could.  She  worked  her  unrelentingly  at  the  grammar  of  the 
French  language,  assigning  her,  as  the  most  improving  exer- 
cise she  could  devise,  interminable  "analyses  logiques." 
These  "  analyses"  were  by  no  means  a  source  of  particular 
l^easure  to  CaroUne ;  she  thought  she  could  have  learned 
French  just  as  well  without  them,  and  grudged  excessively 
the  time  spent  in  pondering  over  "propositions,  principales,  et 
incidentes  ;'*  in  deciding  the  "incidente  determinative"  and 
the  "  incidente  applicative ;"  in  examining  whether  the  prop- 
osition was  "pleine,"  " elliptique,"  or  "implicit^."  Some- 
times she  lost  herself  in  the  maze,  and  when  so  lost,  she  would, 
now  and  then  (while  Hortense  was  rummaging  her  drawers 
up-stairs — an  imaccountable  occupation  in  which  she  spent  a 
large  portion  of  each  day,  arranging,  disarranging,  rearranging, 
and  counter-arranging) — carry  her  book  to  Robert  in  the 
counting-house,  and  get  the  rough  place  made  smooth  by  his 
aid.  Mr.  Moore  possessed  a  clear,  tranquil  brain  of  hi^  own ; 
almost  as  soon  as  he  looked  at  Caroline's  little  difficulties  they 
seemed  to  dissolve  beneath  his  eye ;  in  two  minutes  he  would 
explain  all ;  in  two  words  give  the  key  to  the  puzzle.  She 
thought  if  Hortense  could  only  teach  Hke  him,  how  much 
faster  she  might  learn !  Repaying  him  by  an  admiring  and 
grateful  smile,  rather  shed  at  his  feet  than  Ufted  to  his  face, 
she  would  leave  the  mill  reluctantly  to  go  back  to  the  cottage, 
and  then,  while  she  completed  the  exercise,  or  worked  out  the 
sum  (for  Mdlle.  Moore  taught  her  arithmetio,  too),  she  would 
wish  nature  had  made  her  a  boy  instead  of  a  girl,  that  she 
might  ask  Robert  to  let  her  be  his  clerk,  and  sit  with  him  in 
the  counting-house,  instead  of  sitting  with  Hortense  in  the 
parlor. 

Occasionally — ^but  this  happened  very  rarely — ^she  spent 
the  evening  at  Hollow's  cottage.  Sometimes  during  these 
visits,  Moore  was  away,  attending  a  market ;  sometimes  he 
was  gone  to  Mr.  Yorke's ;  often  he  was  engaged  with  a  male 
visitor  in  another  room  ;  but  sometimes,  too,  he  was  at  home, 
disengaged,  free  to  talk  with  CaroUne.     When  this  was  the 
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case,  ^he  evening  hours  passed  on  wings  of  light ;  they  were 
gone  before  they  were  counted.  There  was  nb  room  in  En- 
gland so  pleasant  as  that  small  parlor  when  the  three  cousins 
occupied  it.  Hortense,  when  she  was  not  teaching,  or  scolding, 
or  cooking,  was  far  firom  ill-humored ;  it  was  her  custom  to 
relax  toward  evening,  and  to  be  kind  to  her  young  EngHsh 
kinswoman.  There  wjslb  a  means,  too,  of  rendering  her  de- 
lightful, by  inducing  her  to  take  her  guitar  and  sing  and  play ; 
she  then  became  quite  good-natured ;  and  as  she  played  with 
skill,  and  had  a  well-toned  voice,  it  was  not  disagreeable  to 
listen  to  her :  it  would  have  been  absolutely  agreezmle,  except 
that  her  formal  and  self-important  character  modulated  her 
strains,  as  it  impressed  her  manners  and  molded  her  counte- 
nance. 

Mr.  Moore,  released  from  the  business-yoke,  was,  if  not 
lively  himself,  a  willing  spectator  of  Caroline's  Hveliness,  a 
complacent  listener  to  her  talk,  a  ready  respondent  to  her 
questions.  He  was  something  agreeable  to  sit  near,  to  hover 
roimd,  to  address  and  look  at.  Sometimes  he  was  better  than 
this — almost  animated,  quite  gentle  and  friendly. 

The  drawback  was,  that  by  the  next  morning  he  was  sure 
to  be  frozen  up  again ;  and  however  much  he  seemed^  in  his 
qmet  way,  to  enjoy  these  social  evenings,  he  rarely  contrived 
'^eir  recurrence.  This  circumstance  puzzled  the  inexperi- 
enced head  of  his  cousin.  "  If  I  had  a  means  of  happiness 
at  my  command,"  she  thought,  "  I  would  employ  that  means 
often ;  I  would  keep  it  bnght  with  use,  and  not  let  it  lie  for 
weeks  aside,  till  it  gets  rusty.*' 

Yet  she  was  careful  not  to  put  in  practice  her  own  theory. 
Much  as  she  liked  an  evening  visit  to  the  cottage,  she  never 
paid  one  unasked.  Oflen,  indeed,  when  pressed  by  Hortense 
to  come,  she  would  refuse,  because  Robert  did  not  second,  or 
but  slightly  seconded  the  request*  This  morning  was  the  first 
time  he  had  ever,  of  his  own  unprompted  will,  given  her  an 
invitation ;  and  then  he  had  spoken  so  kindly,  that  in  hearing 
him  she  had  received  a  sense  of  happiness  sufficient  to  keep 
her  glad  for  the  whole  day. 

llie  morning  passed  as  usual*  Mademoiselle,  ever  breath- 
lessly busy,  spent  it  in  bustling  from  kitchen  to  parlor — ^now 
scolding  Sarah,  now  looking  over  Caroline's  exercise  or  hear- 
ing her  repetition-lesson.     However  faultlessly  these  tasks 
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were  achieved,  she  never  commended :  it  was  a  maxim  with 
her  that  praise  is  inconsistent  with  a  teacher's  dignity,  and 
that  blame,  in  more  or  less  unquaHfied  measure,  is  indispens- 
able to  it.  She  thought  incessant  reprimand,  severe  or  slight, 
quite  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  her  authority ;  and  if 
no  possible  error  was  to  be  found  in  the  lesson,  it  was  the  pu- 
pil's carriage,  or  air,  or  dress,  or  mien,  which  required  cor- 
rection. 

The  usual  afiray  took  place  about  the  dinner,  which  meal, 
when  Sarah  at  last  brought  it  into  the  room,  she  almost  flung 
upon  the  table,  with  a  look  that  expressed  quite  plainly,  "I 
never  dished  such  stuff  i*  my  life  afore ;  it*s  not  fit  for  dogs." 
Notwithstanding  Sarah's  scorn,  it  was  a  savory  repast  enough. 
The  soup  was  a  sort  of  pur6e  of  dried  pease,  which  Made- 
moiselle had  prepared  amidst  bitter  lam^itations  that  in  this 
desolate  coimtry  of  England  no  haricot  beans  were  to  be  had. 
Then  came  a  dish  of  meat— nature  unknown,  but  supposed 
to  be  miscellaneous — singularly  chopped  up  with  crumbs  of 
bread,  seasoned  uniquely  though  not  unpleasantly,  and  baked 
in  a  mold;  a  queer,  but  by  no  means  unpalatable  dish. 
Greens,  oddly  bruised,  formed  the  accompanying  vegetable ; 
and  a  pite  of  fruit,  conserved  after  a  receipt  devise^d  by  Ma- 
dame Gerard  Moore's  "  grand'mdre,"  and  from  the  taste  of 
which  it  appeared  probable  that  **  melasse"  had  been  substi- 
tuted for  sugar,  completed  the  dinner. 

Caroline  had  no  objection  to  this  Belgian  cookery  :  indeed, 
she  rather  liked  it  for  a  change,  and  it  was  well  she  did  so, 
for  had  she  evinced  any  disrelish  thereof,  such  manifestation 
would  have  injured  her  in  Mademoiselle's  good  graces  forever ; 
a  positive  crime  might  have  been  more  easily  pardoned  than 
a  symptom  of  distaste  for  the  foreign  comestibles. 

Soon  after  dinner  Caroline  coaxed  her  governess-cousin  up- 
stairs to  dress :  this  manoeuvre  required  management.  To 
have  hinted  that  the  jupon,  camisole,  and  curl-papers  were 
odious  objects,  or  indeed  other  than  quite  meritorious  points, 
would  have  been  a  felony.^  Any  premature  attempt  to  urge 
their  disappearance  was  therefore  unwise,  and  would  be  likely 
to  issue  in  the  persevering  wear  of  them  during  the  whole 
day.  Carefully  avoiding  rocks  and  quicksands,  however^  the 
pupil,  on  pretense  of  requiring  a  change  of  scene,  contrived  to 
get  the  teacher  aloft,  and,  once  in  the  bed-room,  she  persuaded 
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her  that  it^was  not  worth  while  returning  thither,  and  that 
she  might  as  well  make  her  toilet  now ;  and  while  Mada- 
moiselle  delivered  a  solemn  homily  on  her  own  3uxpas8ing 
merit  i;i  disregarding  all  fnvoHties  of  fashion,  Carohne  de- 
nuded her  of  the  -camisole,  invested  her  with  a  decent  gown, 
arranged  her  collar,  hair,^  &c.,  and  made  her  quite  presenta- 
ble. But  Hortense  would  put  the  finishing  touches  herself, 
and  these  finishing  touches  consisted  in  a  thick  handkercfiief 
tied  round  the  throat,  and  a  large,  servant-like  black  apron, 
which  spoiled  every  thing.  On  no  account  would  Mademoi- 
selle have  appeared  in  her  own  house^  without  the  thick  hand- 
kerchief and  the  voluminous  apron  :  the  first  was  a  positive 
matter  of  morality— it  was  quite  improper  not  to  wear  a  fichu ; 
the.  second  was  the  ensign  of  a  good  housewife — she  appeared 
to  tlunk  that  by  means  of  it  she  somehow  efiected  a  large 
saving  in  her  brother's  income.  She  had,  with  l&er  own 
hands,  made  and  presented  to  Caroline  similar  equipm^its; 
and  the  only  serious  quarrel  they  had  ever  had,  and  which 
still  left  a  soreness  in  the  elder  cousin's  soul,  had  arisen  firom 
the  refusal  of  the  younger  one  to  accept  of  and  profit  by  these 
elegant  pres&Qts. 

*'  I  wear  a  high  dress  and  a  coUar,''  said  Caroline,  "  and  I 
should  feel  sufibcated  with  a  handkerchief  iti  addition ;  and 
my  short  aprons  do  quite  as-  well  as  that  very  long  one :  I 
would  rather  make  no  change.'' 

Yet  Hortense,  by  dint  of  perseverance,  would  probably 
have  compelled  her  to  make  a  change,  had  not  Mr.  Moore 
chanced  to  overhear  a  dispute  on  the  subject,  and  decided 
that  Caroline's  little  aprons  would  sufiice,  and  that,  in  his. 
opinion,  as  she  was  still  but  a  child,  she  might  for  the  present 
dispense  with  the  fichU;  especially  $is  her  curls  were  long,  and 
almost  touched  her  shoulders. 

There  was  no  appeal  against  Robert's  opinion,  therefore 
his  sister  was  compelled  to  yield ;  but  she  disapproved  entirely 
of  the  piquant  neatness  of  Caroline's  costume,  and  the  lady- 
like grace  of  her  appearance  :  something  more  sohd  and  home- 
ly, she  would  have  considered  "  beaucoup  phis  convenable." 

The  afternoon  was  devoted  to  sewing.  Mademoiselle,  hke 
most  Belgian  ladies,  was  specially  skillful  with  her  needle. 
She  by  no  means  thought  it  waste  of  time  to  devote  unnum- 
bered hours  to  fine  embroidery,  sight-destroying  lace-work, 
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marvelous  netting  and  knitting,  and,  above  all,  to  most  elab- 
orate stocking-mending.  She  would  give  a  day  to  the  mend^ 
ing  of  two  holes  in  a  stocking  any  tiipe,  and  think  her  **  mission" 
nobly  fulfilled  when  she  had  accomplished  it.  It  was  another 
of  Caroline's  troubles  to  be  condemned  to  learn  this  foreign 
style  of  darning,  which  was  done  stitch  by  stitch,  so  as  exactly 
to  imitate  the  fabric  of  the  stocking  itself;  a  wearifu'  process, 
but* considered  by  Hortense  Gerard,  and  by  her  ancestresses 
before  her  for  long  generations  back,  as  one  of  the  first  *'  duties 
of  woman.''  She  herself  had  had  a  needle,  cotton,  and  a  fear- 
fully-torn stocking  put  into  her  hand  while  she  yet  wore  a 
child's  coif  on  herlittle  black  )iead  :  her  "  hants  faits"  in  the 
darning  line  had  been  exhibited  to  company  ere  she  was  six 
years  old,  and  when  she  first  discovered  that  Caroline  was 
profoundly  ignorant  of  this  most  essential  of  attainments,  she 
could  have  wept  with  pity  ov6r  her  miserably  neglected  youth* 

No  time  did  she  lose  in  seeking  up  a  hopeless  pair  of  hose, 
of  which  the  heels  were  entirely  gone,  and  in  setting  the 
ignorant  English  girl  to  repair  the  deficiency  :  this  task  had 
been  commenced  two  years  ago,  and  Caroline  had  the  stock- 
ings in  her  work-bag  yet.  She  did  a  few  rows  every  day,  by 
way  of  penance  for  the  expiation  of  her  sins  :  they  were  a 
grievous  burden  to  her,  she  would  have  much  liked  to  put 
them  in  the  fire ;  and  once  Mr.  Moore,  who  had  observed  her 
sitting  and  sighing  over  them,  had  proposed  a  private  increm- 
ation in  the  counting-house,  but  to  this  proposal  Caroline 
knew  it  would  have  been  impolitic  to  accede— the  result  could 
only  be  a  fresh  pair  of  hose,  probably  in  worse  condition :  nke 
adhered,  therefore,  to  the  ills  she  knew. 

All  the  afternoon  the  two  ladies  sat  and  sewed,  till  the 
eyes  and  fingers,  and  even  the  spirits  of  one  of  them  were 
weary.  The  sky  since  dinner  had  darkened ;  it  had  begun 
to  rain  again,  to  pour  fast  '..secret  fears  began  to  steal  on 
Caroline  that  Kobert  would  be  persuaded  by  Mr.  Sykes  or 
Mr.  Yorke  to  remain  at  Whinbury  till  it  cleared,  and  of  that 
there  appeared  no  present  chance.  Five  o'clock  struck,  and 
time  stole  on ;  still  the  clouds  streamed :  a  sighing  wind  whis- 
pered in  the  roof-trees  of  the  cottage ;  day  seemed  already 
closing ;  the  parlpr-fire  shed  on  the  clear  hearth  a  glow  ruddy 
as  at  twilight. 

*'  It  will  not  be  fair  till  the  moon  rises,"  pronounced  Made- 
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moiselle  Moore ;  "  ftonseqjiently,  I  feel  assured  that  my  brother 
will  not  return  till  th^n :  indeed,  I  should  be  sorry  if  he  did. 
We  will  have  coffee  :  it  would  be  vain  to  WMt  for  him." 

"  I  am  tired — ^may  I  leave  my  work  now,  cousin  ?" 

"You  may,  since  it  girows  too  dark  to  see  to  do  it  well. 
Fold  it  up ;  put  it  carefully  in  your  bag ;  then  step  into  the 
kitchen,  and  desire  Sarah  to  bring  in  the  goOter,  or  tea,  as 
you  call  it." 

"  But  it  has  not  yet  struck  six  :  he  may  still  cotoe." 

"  He  will  not,  I  tell  you.  I  call  calculate  his  movements 
— ^I  understand  my  brother." 

Suspense  is  irksome,  disappointment  bitter.  All  the  world 
has,  some  time  or  other,  felt  that.  Caroline,  obedient  to 
orders,  passed  intd  the  kitchen.  Sarah,  was  making  a  dress 
fox:  herself  at  the  table. 

"  You  are  to  bring  in  coffee,"  said  the  young  lady,  in  a  spir- 
itless tone  V  and  then  she  leaned  her  arm  and  head  against 
the  kitchen  mahfle-piece,  and  hung  listlessly  over  the  fire. 

"  How  low  you  seem,  Miss  I  But  it*s  all  because  your 
cousin  keeps  you  so  dose  to  work.     If  s  a  shame !" 

"  Nothing  of  the  kind,  Sarah,"'  was  the  brief  reply. 

"  Oh  !  but  I  know  it  is. "  You*re(  fit  to  cry  just  this  minute, 
for  nothing  else  but  because  you've  sat  still  the  whole  day. 
It  would  make  a  kitten  dull  to  be  mewed  up  so." 

"Sarah,  does  your  master  often  c(»ne  home  early  from 
market  when  it  is  wet  ?" 

"Never,  hardly;  but  just  to-day,  for  some  reason,  he  has 
made  a  diflference."         "    ' 

"  What  db  you  mean  ?"      . 

"He  is  come— I  am  certain  I  saw  Murgatroyd  lead  his 
horse  into  the  yard  by  the  back-way,  when  I  wtent  to  get  some 
water  at  the  pump  five  minutes  since.  He  was  in  the  count- 
ing'-house  with  Joe  Scott,  I  believe." 

"  You  are  mistaken." 

"What  should  I  be  mistaken  for?  I  know  his  horse, 
sorely  ?" 

"  But  you  did  not  see  himself?" 

"  I  heard  him  speak,  though.  He  was  saying  something 
to  Joe  Scott  aboi^t  h&ving  settled  all  concerning  ways  and 
means,  and  that  there  wouli  be  a  new  set  of  frames  in  the 
mill  before  another  week  passed;   and  that  this  time  he 
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would  get  fbi^r  ioldien  fixxn  Stilbio'  banacks  to  guaid  tha 
wagon." 

"  Sariih,  are  you  makiBg  a  gown  ?" 

"  Yes :  ig  it  a  handsome  one  ?" 

''  Beautiful !  .  Get  the  co^e  ready ;  FU  finish  outting  out 
that  sleeve  for  you,  and  I'll  give  you  some  trimming  for  it — 
I  have  some  narrow  satin  ribbon  of  a^  ojAfst  that  w£U  just 
match  it." 

"  You're  very  kind,  Miss." 

'*  Be  quick ;  there's  a  good  girl :  bat  fint  put  your  master's 
shoes  on  the  hearth ;  he  will  take  bis  boots  ^  when  he  oomes 
in.     I  hear  him — ^he  is  ooming." 

*' Miss !  you're  cutting  the  stnff  wrong." 

<*  So  I  am ;  but  it  is  only  a  snip :  there  is  no  harm  done." 

The  kitcheli'door  opened;  Mr.  Moore  entered,  very  wet 
and  cold.  Cajoliae  half  tiuned  fipom  her  dressmaking  occu- 
pation, but  renewed  it  for  a  moment,  as  if  to  gain  a  minute's 
time  iox  some  purpose.  Bent  over  the  dress,  her  face  was 
hidden ;  there  was  an  attempt  to  settle  her  features  and  vail 
their  expression,  which  failed:  when  she  at  last  met  Mr. 
Moore,  her  countenance  beamed. 

"  We  had  ceased  to  expect  you ;  they  asserted  yon  would 
not  come,"  she  said. 

"  But  I  promised  to  return  soon :  y<m<  eiepected  me,  I  sup* 
pose?" 

"  No,  Robert ;  I  dared  pot  when  it  rained  sa  fast.  And 
you  are  wet  and  chilled :  change  every  thing;  if  you  took 
cold,  I  should — ^we  should  blame  ourselves  in  some  tneasure.^' 

"I^am  not  wet  through— «my  ]iding-4x>at  is  water-proof 
Dry  shoes  are  all  I  require.  ^«re  .  •  •  .  the  fire  is  pleasant 
after  facing  the  cold  wind  and  rain  for  a  few  miles."     . 

He  stood  on  the  kitchen-hearth  \  Caroline  stood  beside  him^ 
Mr.  Moore,  while  enjoying  the  gpenial  glow,  kept  his  eyes  di- 
rected toward  the  ghttering  brasses  on  the  shelf  abore. 
Chancmg  for  an  instant  to  lo^  dow^,  his  glance  rested  on  an 
uplifted  face,  flushed,  smiling,  happy,  shaded  with  silky  curk^ 
lit  with  fine  eyes.  Sarah  was  gone  into  the  parlor  with  the 
tray ;  a  lecture  fiK>m  her  misttess  detained  her  theie.  Moore 
placed  his  hand  a  mioment  on  his  young  cousin's  idioulder, 
stooped,  and  left  a  kiss  on  her  ferehead. 

*'  Oh !"  said  she,  as  if  the  action  had  unseakd  her  lips ;  "  I 
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was  miserable  vrYm^  1  thought  you  would  not  oome ;  I  am 
almost  too  happy  now.  Are  you  happy,  Robert  ?  Do  you 
like  to  oome  home  ?" 

"  I  think  I  do ;  toHUght,  at  least.'' 

^  Are  you  eertain  you  aie  not  fretting  about  your  frames, 
and  your  bu^ness^  aiuL  the  war  V^     ^ 

"  Not  just  now:" 

''  Are  you  positive  you  don't  £)el  Hollow's  Cottage  too  small 
&r  you,  and  narrow  asd  dismal  V* 

"At  this  moment,  no.-' 

"Can  you  affirm  that  you  are  not  bitt^  at  heart  because 
rich  and  great  people  forget  you  1"  ' 

"  No  more  questioiis.  You  are  mistaken  if  you  think  I  am 
anxious  to  curry  favor  with,  rich  and  great  people.  I  only 
want  means-aposition-a  career."  ^ 

"Which  your  own  talent  and  goodness  i^all  win  you. 
You  were  made  to  be  gteat — -you  shiill  be  great." 

"  I  wonder,  now,  if  yoo  spoke  honestly  out  of  your  heart, 
what  receipt  you  wbuld  givelne  for  acquiring  this  same  great- 
ness ;  but  I  know  it-«-*better  than  you  know  it  yourself. 
Would  it  be  efficacious?  would  it  work?  Yes— poverty, 
misery,  bankruptcy.  Oh !  life  is  not  what  you  think  it, 
Linal" 

"  But  you  are  what  I  think  you." 

"I  am  not." 

"You  are  better,  then  ?" 

"Far  w<»se." 

^  No  ;  &r  better.     I  know  you  are  good." 

*♦  How  do  you  know  it  ?"    • 

**  You  loQJi:  00 ;  and  I  feel  yoju  o/re  so/' 

"  Where  do  you  feel  it  ?  J' 

"  In  my  heart," 

"  Ah !  you  judge  me  with  your  heart,  Lina  ;  you  should 
Judge  me  with  your  head." 

**  I  do ;  and  then  I  am  quite  proud  of  you.  Robert,  you 
oan  not  tell  all  my  thoughts  about  you." 

JMr.  Moore's  dark  face  mustered  color ;  his  lips  smiled,  and 
yet  were  oompressed ;  his  ey^es  laughed,  and  yet  he  resolutely 
knit  his  brow. 

"  Think  meanly  of  me,  Lina,"  said  he.  "  Men,  in  general, 
are  a  sort  of  scum,  very  difierent  to  any  thing  of  which  you 
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hare  an  idea ;  I  make  no  pretension  to  be  better  than  my  {eAr 
lows." 

"  If  you  did,  I  should  not  esteem  you  so  much ;-  it  is  because 
you  are  modest  that  I  have  such  confidence  in  your  merit." 

''  Are  you  flattering  me  ?''  he  demanded,  tiurning  sharply 
upon  her,  and  searching  her  face  vdth  an  eye  of  acute  pene- 
tration. 

''No/'  she  said,  softly,  laughing  at  his  sudden  quickness. 
She  seemed  to  think  it  unnecessary  to  pro^r  any  eager  disa- 
vowal of  the  charge. 

''  You  don't  care  whether  I  think  you  flatter  me  or  not  ?'' 

"No." 

"  You  are  so  secure  of  your  own  intentions  V* 

"  I  suppose  so."  , 

"  What  are  they,  Caroline  ?" 

"  Only  to  ease  my  mind  by  expressiiig  for  once  part  of  what 
I  think ;  and  then  to  make  you  better  satisfied  with  yourself." 

"  By  assuring  m&  that  my  kinswoihan  is  my  sincere  friend  ?" 

"  Just  so ;  1  am  your  sincere  friend,  Robert." 

"  And  I  am — ^what  chance  and  change  shaU  make  me, 
Lina." 

*vNot  my  enemy,  however?" 

The  answer  was  cut  short  by  Sarah  and  her  mistress  enter- 
ing the  kitchen  together  in  some  commotion.  They  had  been 
improving  the  time  which  Mr.  Moore  and  Miss  Helstone  had 
spent  in  dialogue  by  a  short  dispute  on  the  subject  of  "cafe  au 
lait,"  which  Sarah  said  was  the  queerest  mess  she  ever  saw, 
and  a  waste  of  Grod's  good  gifts,  as  it  was  "  the  nature  of  cof- 
fee to  be  l)oiled  in  water ;".  and  which  Mademoiselle  aflirmed 
to  be  "  un  breuvage  royal,"  a  thousand  times  too  good  for  the 
mean  person  who  objected  to  it. 

The  former  occupants  of  the  kitchen  now  withdrew  into  the 
parlor.  Before  Hortense  fdlowed  them  thither,  Caroline  had 
only  time  again  to  question,  *^  Not  my  enemy,  Robert  ?"  And 
Moore,  Quaker-like,  had  replied  with  another  query,  "  Could  I 
be  ?"  and  then,  seating  himself  at  the  table,  had  settled  Caro- 
line at  his.side.   "  -  ^ 

Caroline  scarcely  heard  Mademoiselle's  explosion  of  wrath 
when  she  rejoined  them  ;  the  long  declamation  about  the 
"  conduite  indigne  de  cette  mechante  creature"  sounded  in  her 
ear  as  confusedly  as  the  agitated  rattling  of  the  china.    Robert 
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laughed  a  little  at  it,  in  very  subdued  sort,  and  then  politely 
and  calmly  entreating  his  sister  to  he  tranquil,  assured  her  that 
if  it  -would  yield  her  any  satisfaction,  she  should  have  her 
choice  of  an  attendant  among  all  the  girls  in  his  mill ;  only  he 
feared  they  would  scarcely  suit  her,  as  they  were  most  of  them, 
he  was  informed,  completely  ignorant  of  household  work ;  and 
pert  and  self-willed  as  Sarah  was,  she  was,  perhaps,  no  worse 
thai!  the  majority  of  the  women  of  her  class. 

Mademoiselle  admitted  the  truth  of  this  conjecture :  accord- 
ing to  her,  "  ces  paysannes  Anglaises  ^taient  toutes  msupport- 
ahles."  What  would  ^e  not  give  for  some  "  bonne  cuisinidre 
AnYcrsoise,''  with  the  high  cap,  sh^rt  petticoat,  and  decent 
sabots  proper  to  her  class  :  something  better,  indeed,  than  an 
insolent  coquette  in  a  flounced  gpwn,  and  absolutely  without 
cap  !  (for  Sarah,  it  appears,  did  not  partake  the  opinion  of  St. 
Paul,  that  *Sit  is  a  shdme  for  a  woman  to  go  with  her  head 
uncovered';^  but,  holding  rather  a  contrary  doctrine,  resolutely 
refused  to  imprison  in  Hnen  or  muslin  the  plentiful  tresses  of 
her  yellow  hair,  i^hich  it  was  her  wont  to  fasten  up  smartly 
with  a  comb  behind,  and  on  Sundays  to  wear  curled  in  front.) 

"  Shall  I  tiry  and  get  you  an  Antwerp  girl  ?"  aiked  Mr. 
Moore,  who — stem  in  public-^ was,  on  the  whole,  very  kind 
in  private. 

*'  Merci  du  cadeau  !"  was  the  answer.  "  An  Antwerp  girl 
would  not  stay  here  ten  days,  sneered  at  as  she  would  be  by 
all  the  young  coquines  in  your  factory  ;'V4hen  soflening,  "you 
are  rery  good,  dear  brother — excuse  my  petulance — ^but,  truly, 
my  domestic  trials  are  severe,  yet  they  are  ^probably  my  des- 
tiny ;  for  I  recollect  that  our  revered  mother  experienced  sim- 
ilar sufferings,  though  she  had  the  choice  of  all  the  best  serv- 
ants in  Antwerp  :  domestics  are  in  all  countries  a  spoiled  and 
unruly  set.*' 

Mr.  Moore  had  also  certain  jreminiscences  about  the  trials 
of  his  revered  mother.  A  good  nlother  she  had  been  to  him, 
and  he  honored  her  memory,  but  he  recollected  that  she  kept 
a  hot  kitchen  of  it  in  Antwerp,  just  as  his  faithful  sister  did 
here  in  England.  Thus,  therefore,  he  let  the  subject  drop, 
and  when  the  coffee-service  was  removed,  prpceeded  to  con- 
sole Hortense  by  fetching  her  music-book  and  guitar ;  and, 
having  arranged  the  ribbon  of  the^  instrument  round  her  neck 
with  a  quiet  fraternal  kindness  he  knew  to  be  all-powerful  in 
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sbbthing  her  mtost  ruffled  moods,  he  asked  her  to  give  him 
some  of  their  mother's  &vorite  songs. 

Nothing  refines  like  afieotion.  Family  janping  vulgarizes — 
iamily  union  elevates.  Hortense,  pleased  with  her  brother, 
and  grateful  to  him,'  looked,  as  she  touched  her  guitar,  almost 
graceful,  almost  handsome:  her  every-day  fretful  look  was 
gone  for  a  moment,  and  was  replaced  by  a  ''  sourire  plein  do 
bonte."  She  sang  the  songs  he  asked  for  with  feeling ;  they 
reminded  her  of  a.  piBirent  to  whom  she  had  beoi  truly  attach- 
ed ;  they  reminded  her  of  her  young  days.  She  observed,  too, 
that  Caroline  listened  with  naive  interest ;  this  augmented  her 
good-humor ;  and  the  exclamation  at  the  close  of  the  song,  **  I 
wish  I  could  sing  and  play  like  Hortense  !*'  achieved  the  bust* 
ness,  and  rendered  herclutrming  for  the  evening. 

It  is  true,  a  little  lecture  to  Caroline' followed,  on  Ihe  vanity 
of  vnshdngy  and  the  duty  of  tryiftg.  "  As  Rome,"  it  was 
suggested,  **  had  not  been  built  in  a  day,  so  neither  had  Made- 
moiselle Gerard  Moore's  education  been  completed  in  a  week, 
or  by  merely  ttdshing  to  be  clever.  It  was  eflbrt  that  had 
accomplished  that  great  work:  she  wIas  ever. remarkable  for 
her  perseverance,  for  her  industry  :  her  masters  had  remarked' 
that  it  was  as  delightful  as  it  was  uncommon  to  find  so  much 
talent  united  with  so  much  solidity,  and  so  on.  Once  on  the 
theme  of  her  own  merits,  Mademoiselle  was  fluent. 

Cradled  at  last  in  blissful  self-complac^icy,  she  took  her 
knitting  and  sat  down  tranquil.  Drawn  curtains,  a  clear  flre, 
a  softly  shining  lamp  gave  now  to  the  little  parlor  its  best — 
its  evening  charm.  It  is  probable  that  the  three  there  present 
felt  this  charm :  they  all  looked  happy. 

"What  shall  we  do  now,  Carolme?"  asked  Mr.  Moore, 
returning  to  his  sea^  beside  his  cousin. 

"What  shall  we  do,  Robert?"  repeated  she,  playfully. 
"You  decide." 

"  Not  play  at  chess  ?" 

"No."  ^ 

"  Nor  draughts,  nor  backganunon  ?" 

"  No — ^no ;  we  both  hate  silent  games  that  only  keep  one's 
hands  en^ployed,  don't  we  ?" 

"  I  believe  we  do  :  then,  shall  we  talk  scandal  ?" 

"  About  whom  ?  Are  we  sufficiently  interested  in  any 
body  to  take  a  pleasure  in  pulling  their  character  to  pieces  ?" 
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'*  A  qaestum  that  comes  to  the  point.  For  my  part— un- 
amiable  as  it  sounds — I  must  say,  no." 

"  And  I,  too.  Bat  it  is  strange — ^though  we  want  no  third 
— ^fourth,  I  mean  (she  hastily  and  with  contrition  glanced  at 
Hortense),  liTing  person  among  us — so  selfish  \ire  are  in  our 
]iappinies6-*-4boQgh  we  doh*t  want  to  think  of  the  present  ex- 
isting world,  it  would  be  pleasant  to  go  back  to  the  past ;  to 
hear  poople  that  haire  slept  for  generations  in  graves  Uiat  are, 
perhaps,  no  longer  graves  now,  but  gardens  and  fields,  speak 
to  us  and^l  us  their  thoughts,  and  impart  th^  ideas.'^ 

''Who  shall  be  the  speaker?  What  language  shall  he 
Utter?     French?". 

**  Your  French  forefathers  don^t  speak  so  sweetly,  nor  so  sol- 
emnly, nor  so  impressively  as  your  English  ancestors,  Robert. 
To-n^ht  yon  shall  be  entirely  English :  you  shall  read  an 
tfigii^h  book.''  ' 

"  An  old  English  book  ?" 

'*  Yes,  an  old  English  book,  one  that  you  like ;  and  I  will 
ohooso  a  part  c(  it  ^t  is  toned  qtdte  in  harmony  with  some- 
thing in  you^  It  shall  waken  your  nature,  fill  your  mind  with 
music ;  it  shall  pass  like  a  skillful  hand  over  your  heart,  and 
make  its  strings  sound.  Your  heart  is  a  lyre,  Robert;  but 
the  lot  of  your^life  has  not  been  a  minstrel  to  sweep  it,  and  it 
is  oflen  silent.  ^  Let  glorious  William  come  near  and  touch 
it  ]  you  will  see  how  he  will  draw  the  English  power  and 
melody  out  of  its  chords." 

**  I  must  read  Shakspeare  V' 

*'  You  must  have  his  spirit  before  you ;  you  must  hear  his 
voice  with  your  mind's  ear ;  you  must  take  some  of  his  soul 
into  yours." 

'*  With  a  view  to  making  me  better ;  is  it  to  operate  like  a 
sermon?" 

*'  It  is  to  stir  you,  to  give  you  new  sensations.  It  is  to  make 
you  feel  your  life  strongly,  not  only  yowr  virtues,  but  your 
vicious,  perverse  points." 

"  Dieu !  que  dit-elle  ?"  cried  Hortense,  who  hitherto  had 
been  counting  stitches  in  her  knitting,  and  had  not  much  at- 
tended to  what  was  said,  but  whose  ear  these  two  strong 
words  caught  with  a  tweak. 

**  X^ever  mind  her,  sister :  let  her  talk ;  now  just  let  her 
say  any  thing  she  pleases  to-night.    She  likea  to  come  down 
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hard  upon  your  brother  sometimes ;  it  amuses  me,  lo  let  her 
alone." 

Caroline,  who,  mounted  on  a  chair,  had  been  rummaging 
the  bookcase,  returned  with  a  book. 

"Here's  Shakspeare,"  she  said,  '*and  there's  Cosiolanus. 
Now,  read,  and  discover  by  the  feelin|;s  the  reading  will  give 
you,  at  once  how  low^  atid  how  high  you  are." 

"Come  then,  sit  near  me,  and  corre<st  when  {  mispro- 
nounce." 

"  I  am  to  be  the  teacher,  then,  and  you  my  pupil  ?" 

"  Ainsi,  soit-il !" 

"And  Shakspeare  is  our  science,  since  we  axe  going  to 
study."  <* 

"It  af^pears  so/' 

"  And  you  are  not  going  to  be  French,  and  skeptical,  and 
sneering  ?  You  are  not  going  to  think  it  a  sign  of  wisdom  tQ 
refuse  to  admire?" 

"  I  don't  know." 

"  If  you  do,  Robert,  I'll  take  Shakspeare  away ;  and  I'll 
shrivel  up  within  myself,  and  put  on  my  bonnet  and  go 
home." 

"  Sit  down ;  here  I  begin." 

"One  minute,  if  you  please,  brother,"  interrupted  Made- 
moiselle, "  when  the  gentleman  of  a  family  reads,  the  ladies 
should  always  sew.  Caroline,  dear  child,  take  your  embroid- 
ery :  you  may  get  three  sprigs  done  to-night." 

Caroline  looked  dismayed.  "I  can't  see  by  lamp-light; 
pay  eyes  are  tired,  and  I  can't  do  two  things  well  at  once.  If 
I  sew,  I  caA  not  listen ;  if  I  listen,  I  can  not  sew." 

"  Fi,  done  !  Quel  enfantillage  !"  began  Hortense.  Mr. 
Moore,  as  usual,  suavely  interposed. 

"  Permit  her  to  neglect  the  embroidety  for  this  evening. 
I  wish  her  whole  attention  to  be  fixed  on  my  acc^it,  and  to 
insure  this,  she  ihust  follow  the  reading  with  her  eyes;  she 
must  look  at  the  book." 

He  placed  it  between 'them,  reposed  his  arm  on  the  back 
of  Caroline's  chair,  and  thus  began  to  read. 

The  very  first  scene  in  "  Coriolanus"  came  with  smart  rel- 
ish to  his  intellectual  palate,  and  still  as  he  read  he  wanned. 
He  delivered  the  haughty  speech  of  Caius  Marcius  to  the 
starving  citizens  with  unction ;  he  did  not  say  he  thought  his 
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irrational  pride  right,  but  he  seemed  to  feel  it  so.  Caroline 
looked  up  at  him  with  a  singular  smile. 

**  Th^re'B  a  vicious  point  hit  already,"  she  said,  "  you  sym- 
pathize with  that  proud  patrician,  who  does  not  sympathize 
with  his  famished  fellow-men,  and  insults  them ;  there,  go 
on."  He  proceeded.  tChe  warlike  portions  did  not  rouse  him 
much ;  he  said  all  that  was  out  of  date,  or  should  be ;  the 
spirit  displayed  was  barbarous,  yet  the  encounter  single-handed 
between  Marcius  and  Tullus  Aufidius,  he  delighted  in.  As 
he  advanced,  he  forgot  to  criticise ;  it  was  evident  he  appre- 
ciated the  power,  the  truth  of  each  portion, ;  and,  stepping  out 
of  the  narrow  hne  of  private  prejudices,  began  to  revel  in  the 
large  picture  of  human  nature,  to  feel  the  reality  stamped 
upon  the  characters  who  were  speaking  from  that  page  before 
him. 

He  did  not  read  the  comic  scenes  well,  and  Caroline,  taking 
the  book  out  of  his  hand,  read  these  parts  for  him.  From 
her  he  seemed  to  enjoy  them ;  and  indeed  she  gave  them 
with  a  spint  no  one  could  have  expected  of  her,  with  a  pithy 
expression  with  which  she  seemed  gifted  on  the  spot^  and  for 
that  brief  moment  only.  It  may  be  remarked,  in  passing, 
that  the  general  character  of  her  conversation  that  evening, 
whether  serious  or  sprightly,  grave  or  gay,  was  as  of  some- 
thing untaught,  unstudied,  intuitive,  fitful ;  when  once  gone, 
no  more  to  be  reproduced  as  it  had  been,  than  the  glancing 
ray  of  the  meteor,  than  the  tints  of  the  dew-gem,  than  the 
color  or  form  of  the  sunset  cloud,  than  the  fleeting  and  glit- 
tering ripple  varying  the  flow  of  a  rivulet. 

Coriolanus  in  glory;  Coriolanus  in  disaster;  Coriolanns 
banished,  followed  like  giant-shades  one  after  the  other.  Be- 
fore the  vision  of  the  banished  man,  Moore's  spirit  seemed  to 
pause.  He  stood  on  the  hearth  of  Aufidius's  hall,  facing  the 
miage  of  greatness  ^fallen,  but  greattsr  than  ever  in  that  low 
estate.  He  saw  **  the  grim  appearance,"  the  dark  face 
** bearing  command  in  it,"  "the  noble  vessel  with  its  tackle 
torn."  With  the  revenge  of  Caius  Marcius,  Moore  perfectly 
sympathized  ;  he  was  not  scandalized  by  it,  and  again  Caro- 
line whispered — 

"  There,  I  see  another  glimpse  of  brotherhood  in  error." 

The  march  on  Rome,  the  mother's  supplication,  the  long 
resistance,  the  final  yielding  of  bad  passions  to  good,  which 
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^veir  must  be  the  case  in  a  nature  worthy  the  epithet  of  noble, 
the  rage  of  Aufidius  at  what  he  considered  his  ally's  weakness, 
the  death  of  Coriolanus,  4;he  final  sorrow  of  his  great  enemy ; 
all  scenes  made-^f  condensed  truth  and  strength,  came  on  in 
succession,  and  carried  with  them,  in  their  deep,  fast  flow,  the 
heart  and  mind  of  reader  and  listener. 

\'  Now,  have  you  ielt  Shakspeare  V*  asked  Caroli|ie,  sotne 
ten  minutes  after  her  cousin  had  closed  the  bpok' 

"i  think  so.*' 

'*  And  have  you  felt  any  thing  in  Coriolanug  like  you  V* 

^*  Perhaps  I  have." 

"  Was  he  not  faulty  as  well  as  great  V 

Moore  nodded. 

"  And  what  was  his  lault  T  What  made  him  hated  by  the 
citizens  ?  What  caused .  him  to  be  banished  by  his  country- 
men?" 

"  Wh^t  do  you  think  it  waff  ?" 

"  I  a«k  aguu — 

*■  Whether  was  it  pridei 
Which  out  of  daily  fortune  ever  taints 
The  happy  man?  whether  defect  of  judgment, 
To  fail  m  the  disposing  of  those  chances 
Which  he  was  lord  of^  or  whether  nature, 
Not  to  be  other  than  one  thinff ;  not  moring 
From  the  casque  to  the  cushion,  but  commanding  peace 
Even  with  the  same  austerity  and  garb 
As  he  controled  the  war?'." 

**  Well,  answer  yourself,  Sphinx." 

**  It  was  a  spice  of  all :  and  you  must  not  be  proud  to  ypiur 
ixrork-people ;  you  must  not  neglect  chances  of  soothing  them, 
and  you  must  not  be  of  an  inflexible  nature,  uttering  a  request 
as  austerely  as  if  it  were  a  command." 

"  That  is  the  moral  you  tack  to  the  play.  What  puts  such 
notions  into  your  head  ?" 

"  A  wish  for  your  good,  a  care  for  your  safety,  dear  Robert, 
and  a  fear  caused  by  many  things  which  I  have  heard  lat^, 
that  you  will  come  to  harm." 

"  Who  tella  you  these  things  ?" 

"  I  hear  my  uncle  talk  about  you :  he  praises  your  hard 
spirit,  your  determined  cast  of  mind,  your  scorn  of  low  ene- 
mies, your  resolution  not  *  to  truckle  to  the  mob,*  as  he  says." 

**  And  would  you  have  me  truckle  to  them  ?" 
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"  No,  not^or  the  world :  J  nov^r  wish  you  to  lower  3f«nr8elf ; 
but  somehow,  I  can  not  help  thinking  it  imjust  to  include  all 
poor  working  people  under  the  general  and  insulting  name  of 
'  the  mob,'  and  continually  to  think  of  them  and  treat  them 
haughtily."  - 

"  You  are  a  little  democrs^t,  Caroline :  if  your  uncle  knew, 
what  would  he  say  ?'* 

**  I  rarely  talk  to  my. uncle,  as  you  know,  and  never  about 
such  things :  he  thinks  every  thing  but  sewing  and  coddng 
above  women's  comprehension,  and  out  of  their  line." 

"  And  do  you  fancy  you  comprehend  the  subjepts  on  which 
you  advise  me  ?" 

"  As  far  as  they  concern  you,  I  compreheud  them.  I  know 
it  would  be  better  for  you  to  be  loved  by  your  work-people 
than  to  be  l^ted  by  them,  and  I  iim  sure  that  kindness  is 
more  likely  to  win  their  reg^  than  pride.  -  If  you  were  pr^ud 
and  cold  to  me  and  Hortense,  should  we  love  you?  When 
you  are  cold  to  me,  as  yon  are  sometimes,  can  I  venture  to  be 
afiectionate  in  return  ?"- 

"  Now,  Lina,  I've  had  my  lesson  both  in  languages  and 
ethics,  with  a  touch  on  pohtics ;  it  is  your  turn.  Hortense 
tells  me  you  were  much  taken  by  a  little  piece  of  poetry  you 
learned  the  other  day,  a  piece  by  poor  Andr6  Qhluier^^*  La 
Jeune  Captive,'  do  you  rem^oi^ber  it  still  ?" 

"I  think  so." 

"  Repeat  it,  then.  Take  your  time  and  nfiind  your  aeeent : 
especially  let  us  have  np  JSnglish  u's." 

CaroUne,  beginning  iu  a  low,  rather  trepaulous  voice,  but 
gaining  courage  as  she  proceeded,  repeated  the  sweet  verses 
ci  Chenier  :^  the  last  three  stanzas  she  rehearsed  well« 

*^  Men  beau  yoyage  encore  est  si  loin  de  sa  fin ! 
Je  pars,  et  des  ormeaux  qui  bordent  le  chexnin 

Pai  pass6  le  pemiers  a  peime* 
Au  banquet  de  la  vie  i^  peine  CQmmeQc6, 
Un  instant  seulement  mes  l^vres  cmt  press^ 

La  coupe  en  mes  mains  encore  pleme. 

*  Caroline  had  never  seen  MiUevojre's  "  Jewie  Malade,^'  otherwise 
she  would  have  known  that  there  is  a  better  poem  in  the  French  Ian* 
euage  than  Cb^nier's  "  Captive  j''  a  poem  worthy  to  have  been  written 
m  English—an  inartificial,  genuine,  impressive  strain.  To  how  many 
other  samples  of  French  verse  can  the  same  epithets  be  applied  with 
truth? 
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''  Je  ne  sols  qu'au  printenips — je  veuz  Toir  la  moisson; 
Et  comme  le  soleil,  de  saison  en  saison, 

Je  veux  achever  mon  ann6e. 
Brillante  sur  ma  tige,  et  I'honneur  du  jardin 
Je  n'ai  vu  luire  encore  que  les  feux  du  matin, 

Je  veux  achever  ma  journee  I" 

Moore  listened  at  first  with  his  eyes  cast  down,  but  soon  he 
furtively  raised  them  :  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  he  could 
watch  Caroline,  without  her  perceiving  where  his  gaze  was 
fixed.  Her  cheek  had  a  color,  her  eyes  a  light,  her  counte- 
nance an  expression,  this  evening,  which  would  have  made 
even  plain  features  striking ;  but  there  was  not  the  grievous 
defect  of  plainness  to  pardon  in  her  case.  The  sunshine  was 
not  shed  on  rough  barrenness ;  it  fell  on  sofl  bloom.  Each 
lineament  was  turned  with  grace ;  the  whole  aspect  was 
pleasing.  At  the  present  moment — animated,  interested, 
tduched — she  might  be  called  beautiful.  Such  a  face  was 
calculated  to  Awaken  not  only  the  calm  sentiment  of  esteem, 
the  distant  one  of  admiration  ;  but  some  feeling  more  tender, 
genial,  intimate:  friendship,  perhaps— afiection,  interest. 
When  she  had  finished,  she  turned  to  Moore,  and  met  his  eye. 

"  Is  that  jpretty  well  repeated  ?"  she  inquired,  smiling  like 
any  happy,  docile  child. 

"  I  really  don't  know." 

"  Why  don't  you  know?     Have  you  not  listened  ?" 

"  Yes — and  looked.     You  are  fond  of  poetry,  Lina  ?" 

'*  When  I  meet  with  real  poetry,  I  can  not  rest  till  I  have 
learned  it  by  heart,  and  so  made  it  partly  mine." 

Mr.  Moore  now  sat  silent  for  several  minutes.  It  struck 
nine  o'clock :  Sarah  entered,  and  said  that  Mr.  Helstone's 
servant  was  come  for  Miss  Caroline. 

"  Then  the  evening  is  gone  already,"  she  observed ;  "  and 
it  will- be  long,  I  suppose,  before  I  pass  another  here." 

Hortense  had  been  for  some  time  nodding  over  her  knitting ; 
fallen  into  a  doze  now,  she  made  no  response  to  the  remark. 

"  You  would  have  no  objection  to  come  here  oflener  of  an 
evening  ?"  inquired  Rabert,  as  he  took  her  folded  mantle  from 
the  side-table,  where  it  still  lay,  and  carefully  vinrapped  it 
round  her. 

"  I  like  to  come  here ;  but  I  have  no  desire  to  be  intrusive. 
I  am  not  hinting  to  be  asked :  you  must  understand  that." 

**  Oh !  I  understand  thee,  child.     You  sometimes  lecture 
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me  for  wishing  to  be  rich,  Lina ; .  but  if  I  were  rich,  you  should 
live  here  always :  at  any  rate,  you  should  live  with  me,  wher- 
ever my  habitation  xtiight  be." 

**  That  would  be  pleasant ;  and  if  you  were  poor — ever  so 
poor — it  would  still  be  pleatont.     Grood-night,  Robert." 

"  I  promised  to  walk  with  you  up  to  the  rectory." 

*'  I  know  you  did  ;  but  I  thought  you  had  forgotten,  and  I 
hardly  knew  how  to  remind  you,  though  I  wished  to  do  it. 
But  would  you  like  to  go  ?  It  is  a  cold  night ;  and,  as  Fanny 
is  come,  there  is  no  necessity — " 

"  Here  is  your  mufi^ — don't  wake  Hortense^— come."^ 

The  half-mile  to  the  rectory  was  soon  traversed.  They 
parted  in  the  garden  without  a  kiss,  scarcely  with  a  pressure 
of  hands  ;  yet  Robert  sent  his  cousin  in  excited  and  joyously 
troubled.  He  had  been  singularly  kind  to  her  that  day  :  not 
in  phrase,  compliment,  profession ;  but  in  manner,  in  look,  and 
in  soft  and  friendly  tones.  .  ' 

For  himself,  he  came  home  grave,  almost  morose.  And  as 
be  stood  leaning  on  his  own  yard-gate,  musing  in  the  watery 
moonlight,  all  alone — ^the  hushed,  dark  mill  before  him,  the 
hill-environed  hollow  round — -he  exclaimed,  abruptly — 

"  This  won't  do  !  There's  weakness— there's  downright 
ruin  in  all  this.  However,"  he  added,  dropping  his  voice, 
"  the  frenzy  is  quite  temporary,  I  know  it  very  well :  I  have 
had  it  before.     It  will  be  gone  to-morrow."    c 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE   GUaATES   AT   TEA. 

CA&OLmE  Helstone  was  just  eighteen  years  old ;  and  at 
eighteen  the  true  narrative  of  life  is  yet  to  be  commenced. 
Before  that  time,  we  sit  hstening  to  a  tale,  a  marvelous  fiction ; 
delightful  sometimes,  and  sad  sometimes ;  almost  always  un- 
real. Before  that  time,  our  world  is  heroic ;  its  inhabitants 
half-divine  or  semi-demon ;  its  scenes  are  dreannscenes  :  darker 
woods,  and  stranger  hills;  brighter  skies,  more  dangerous 
waters ;  sweeter  flowers,  more  tempting  fruits ;  wider  plains, 
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drearier  deserts,  Bonnier  fiekU  than  aie  found  in  nature,  over* 
spread  our  enchanted  globe.  What  a  moon  we  gaze  on  before 
that  time  !  How  the  trembling  of  our  hearts  at  her  aspect 
bears  witness  to  its  unutterable  beauty !  As  to  our  sun,  it  is 
a  burning  heaven — ^the  World  of  gods. 

At  that  time — at  eighteen,  drawing  near  the  confines  of 
illusive,  void  dreams,  Elf-land  lies  behind  us,  the  shores  of 
Reality  ri^e  in  front.  These  shores  are  yet  distant :  they 
look  so  blue,  soft,  gentle,  we  long  to  reach  them^  In  sunshine 
we  see  a  greenness  beneath  the  azure,  as  of  spring  meadows ; 
we  catch  glinipses  of  silver  lines,  and  imagine  the  roll  o£  living 
waters.  Could  we  but  reach  this  land,  we  think  to  hunger 
and. thirst  no  more;  whereas  many  a  wilderness,  and  often 
the  flood  of  Death,  or  some  stream  of  sorrow  as  cold  and  al- 
most as  blapk  a»  Death,  is  to  be  crossed  ere  true  bliss  <sa|i  be 
tasted.  Every  joy  that  life  gives  must  be  earned  ere  it  is 
secured ;  and  how  hardly  earned,  those  only  know  who  have 
wrestled  for  great  prizes.  The  heart's  blood  must  gem  with 
red  beads  the  brow  of  the  combataat,  before  the  wreath  of 
victory  rustles  over  it. 

At  eighteen  we  are  not  aware  of  this.  Hope,  when  she 
smiles  on  us,  and  promises  happiness  to-morrow,  is  implicitly 
believed — ^Love,  when  he  comes  wandering  like  a  lost  angd 
to  oUr  door,  is  at  once  admitted,  welcomed,  embraced :  his 
quiver  is  not  seen ;  if  his  arrows  penetrate,  their  wound  is  like 
a  thrill  of  new  life  :  there  are  no  fears  of  poispn,  none  of  the 
barb  which  no  leech's  hand  can  extract :  that  perilous  passion 
— ^an  agony  ever  in  some  of  its  phases ;  with  many,  an  agony 
throughout-— is  believed  to  be  an  unquaUfled  good :  in  short, 
at  eighteen,  the  school  of  Experience  is  to  be  entered,  and  her 
humbling,  crushing,  grinding,  but  yet  purifying  and  invigora- 
ting lessons  are  yet  to  be  learned. 

Alas,  Experience !  No  other  mentor  has  so  wasted  and 
frozen  a  face  as  yours :  none  wears  a  robe  so  black,  none  bears 
a  rod  so  heavy,  none  with  hand  so  inexorable  draws  the 
novice  so  sternly  to  his  task,  and  forces  him  with  authority  so 
resistless  to  its  acquirement.  It  is  by  your  instructiiOAs  alone 
that  man  or  woman  can  ever  And  a  safe  track  through  life's 
wilds :  without  it,  how  they  stumble,  how  they  stray  !  On 
what  forbidden  grounds  do  they  intrude,  down  what  dread 
declivities  are  they  hurled ! 
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Caroline,  liaTing-  beein  convoyed  home  by  Robert,  had  no 
wish  to  pass  what  remained  of  the  evening  with  her  ancle ; 
the  room  in  which  he  sat  was  v^  saered  ground  to  her ;  she 
seldom  intruded  on  it,  and  to-night  she  kept  aloof  till  the  bell 
rung  for  prayers.  Part  of  the  evening  church  service  was  the 
form  of  worship  observed  in  Mr.  Helstone's  household :  be 
read  it  in  his  usual  nasal  voice,  clear,  loud,  and  monotonous. 
The  rite  over,  his  aieoe,  according  to  her  wont,  stepped  up  to 
him. 

**  Good-nig^,  uncle/' 

''  Hey !  You've  been  gadding  abroad  all  day-^visiting, 
dining  out,  and  what  not !" 


(( 


Only  at  the  cottage/' 

A] 


*'  And  have  you  learnt  your  lessbns?*' 

"  Yes." 

"  And  made  a  shirt  ?" 

"  Only  part  of  one." 

"Well,  that  will  do:  stick  to  the  needle-— learn  shirt- 
making  and  gown-making,  and  pie^^rust-making,  and  you'll 
be  a  clever  woman  some  day.  Go  to  bed  now :  I'm  busy 
with  a  pamphlet  here." 

Presently  the  niece  wti;s  indosed  in  her  small  bednroom ; 
the  door  bolted,  her  white  dressing-gown  assumed«  lam  long 
hair  loosened  and  falling  thick,  soft,  and  wavy,  to  her  waist ; 
and,  as,  resting  from  the  task  of  combing  it  out,  she  leaned 
her  cheek  on  her  hand  and  fixed  h^  eyes  on  the  carpet,  before 
her  rose,  and  dose  around  her  drew,  the  visionawe  see  at 
eighteen  years. 

Her  thoughts  were  speaking  with  her :  speaking  pleasantly, 
as  it  seemed,  for  she  smiled  as  she  list^ed.  She  looked  pretty, 
meditating  thus :  but  a  Inrighter  thing  than  she  was  in  that 
apartment — ^the  spirit  of  youthful  hope.  According  to  this 
jBatterbg  prophet,  she  was  to  know  disappointment,  to  feel 
ohill  no  more  :  i^  had  entered  on  the  dawn  of  a  summer  day 
— ^no  false  dawn,  but  the  true  spring  oi  mOrning-^and  her  sun 
would  quickly  rise.  Impossible  for  her  now  to  sut^ct  that 
she  was  the  sport  of  delusion :  her  expectations  seemed  war- 
ranted,  the  foundation  on  which  they  rested  appeared  solid. 

**  When  people  love,  the  next  step  is  they  marry,"  was  her 
argument.  ^  ''  Now,  I  love  Eobert,  and  I  feel  sure  that  Robert 
loves  me :  I  have  thought  so  many  a  time  before ;  to-day  I 
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felt  it  When  I  looked  up  at  him  after  repeating  Ch^nier's 
poem,  his  eyes  (what  handsome  e^es  he  has !)  sent  the  truth 
through  my  heart.  Sometimes  I  am  afiraid  to  speak  to  him, 
lest  I  should  he  too  frank,  lest  I  should  seem  .forward :  fi>r  I 
have  more  than  once  regretted  bitterly,,  overflowing,  superflu- 
ous words,  and  feared  I  had  said  more  than  he  expected  me 
to  say,  and  that  he  would  disapprove  what  he  might  deem 
my  indiscretion  ;  now,  to-night,  I  could  have  ventured  to  ex- 
press any  thought,  he  was  so  indulgent.  How  kind  he  was, 
as  we  walked  up  the  lane !  He  does  not  flatter  or  say  foolish 
things ;  his  love-making  (friendship,  I  mean :  of  course  I  don't 
yet  account  him  my  lover,  hut  I  hope  he  will  he  so  some  day) 
is  not  like  what  we  read  of  in  books-— it  is  far  better->^-original, 
quiet,  manly,  sincere.  I  do  like  him  :  I  would  be  an  excellent 
wife  to  him  if  he  did  marry  me :  I  would  tell  him  of  his  fatilts 
(for  he  has  a  few  faults),  but  I  would  study  his  cpmfort,  and 
cherish  him,  and  do  my  best  to  make  him  happy.  Now,  I 
am  sure  he  will  not  be  cold  to-morrow :  I  feel  almost  certain 
that  to-morrow  evening  he  will  either  come  here,  or  ask  me 
to  go  there." 

She  recommenced  combing  her  hair,  long  as  a  mermaid's ; 
turning  her  head,  as  she  arranged  it,  she  saw  her  own  face 
and  form  in  the  gle^s.  Such  reflections  are  soberizing  to  plain 
people :  their  own  eyes  are  not  enchanted  with  the  image ; 
they  are  confident,  then,  that  the  eyes  of  others  can  see  in  it 
no  fascination  ;  but  the  fair  must  naturally  draw  other  con- 
clusions:  the  picture  is  charming,  and  must  charm.  Caroline 
saw  a  shape,  a  head,  that,  daguerreotyped  in  that  attitude 
and  with  that  expression,  would  have  been  lovely  :  she  could 
not  choose  but  derive  from  the  spectacle  confirmation  to  her 
hopes  :  it  was  then  in  undiminished  gladness  she  sought  her 
couch. 

And  in  undiminished  gladness  she  ro^  the  next  day :  as 
she  entered  her  uncle's  breakfast-room,  and  with  soh  cheerful- 
ness  wished  him  good-morning,  even  that  little  man  of  bronze 
himself  thought,  for  an  instant,  his  niece  was  growing  ."  a  fine 
girl.*'  Generally  she  was  quiet  and  timid  with  him :"  very 
docile,  but  not  communicative ;  this  morning,  however,  she 
£>und  many  things  to  say.  Slight  topics  alone  might  be  dis- 
cussed between  them ;  for  with  a  woman — a  girl — ^Mr.  Hel- 
stone  would  touch  on  no  othen     She  had*  taken  an  early  walk 
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in  the  garden,  and  she  told  him  what  flowers  were  begiDning 
to  spring  there ;  she  inquired  when  the  gardener  was  to  oome 
and  trim  the  borders  ;  she  informed  him  that  certain  starlings 
were  beginning  to  build  their  nests  in  the  church-tower  (Bri- 
arfleld  church  was  close  to  Briarfield  rectory) ;  she  wondered 
the  tolling  of  the  bells  in  the  belfry  did  not  scare  them. 

Mr>  Helstime  opined  that "  they  were-— like  other  fools  who 
had  just  paired — insensible  to  inconvenience  just  for  the  mo- 
ment." Caroline,  made/ perhaps,  a  little  too  courageous  by 
her  temporary  good  spirits,  here  hazarded  a  remark  of  a  kind 
she  had  never  before  ventured  to  make  on  observations  dropped 
by  her  revered  relative. 

"Uncle,"'  said  she,  "whenever  you  speak  of  marriage,  you 
speak  of  it  scornfiiUy :  do  you  think  people  shouldn't  marry  ?" 

"  It  is  decidedly  the  wisest  plan  to  remain  single,  especially 
for  women.? 

"  Are  all  marriages  unhappy  v* 

"Millions  of  marriages  are  unhappy :  if  every  body  con- 
fessed the  truth,  perhaps  all  are  more  or  less  so." 

"  You  ^ure  always  vexed  when  you  are  asked  to  come  and 
marry  a  couple— .why  V* 

"  Because  one  does  not  like  to  act  as  accessory  to  the  com- 
misi^on  of  a  piece  of  pure  folly." 

.  Mr.  Helstone  spoke  so  readily,  he  seemed  rather  glad  of  the 
opportunity  to  give  his  niece  a  piece  of  his  mind  on  this  point. 
Emboldened  by  the  impunity  which  had  hitherto  attended  her 
questions,  she  went  a  uttle  further. 

"  But  why,"  said  she,  "  should  it  be  pure  folly  ?  If  two 
people  like  each  other,  why  should'nt  they  consent  to  live 
together?" 

"  They  tire  of  each  other — ^they  tire  of  each  other  in  a 
month.  A  yokefellow  is  not  a  companion;  he  or  she  is  a 
fellow-sufierer." 

It  was  by  no  means  naive  simplicity  which  inspired  Caro- 
line's next  remark :  it  was  a  sense  of  antipathy  to  such  opin- 
ions, and  of  displeasure  at  him  ^^lo  held  them. 

"  One  would  think  you  had  never  been  married,  unole  :  one 
would  think  you  were  au  old  bachelor." 

"  PracticaUy,  I  am  so." 

"  But  you  have  been  mourried.  Why  were  you  so  inconsist- 
ent as  to  marry  ?" 
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''  Every  man  is  mad  once  or  twice  in  his  life." 

"  So  you  tired  of  my  aunti  and  my  aunt  of  yon,  and  you 
were  miserable  together  ?*' 

Mr.  Helstone  pushed  out  his  cynical  lip,  wrinkled  his  brown 
fbr^ead,  and  gave  an  inarticulate  grunt. 

"  Did  she  not  suit  you  ?  Was  she  not  good-tempered  1 
Did  you  not  get  used  to  her  t  Were  you  not  sorfy  when  she 
diedr 

"  Caroline,''  said  Mr.  Hejstone,  bringing  his  hand  slowly 
down  to  within  an  inch  or  two  of  the  table,  and  then  smiting 
it  suddenly  on  the  mahogany,  "understiind  this :  it  is  vulgar 
and  puerile  to  confound  generals  with  particulars :  in  every 
case,  there  is  the  rule,  a^  there  are  the  exceptions.  Your 
questions  are  stupid  and  babyish.  Bing  the  b^l,  if  you  have 
done  breakfast." 

The  breakfast  was  taken  away,  and  that  meal  oi^r,  it  was 
the  general  custom  of  uncle  and  niece  to  separate,  and  not  to 
meet  again  till  dinner ;  but  to-day  the  niece,  instead  of  quit- 
ting the  room,  went  to  the  window-seat,  and  sat  down  there; 
Mr.  Helstone  looked  round  uneasily  ooc^  or  twice,  as  if  he 
wished  her  away,  but  she  was  gazing  from  the  window,  and 
did  not  seem  to  mind  him ;  so  he  continued  the  perusal  of  his 
morning  paper — ^a  particularly  interesting  one  it  chanced  to 
be,  as  new  movements  had  just  taken  place  in  the  Peninsula, 
and  certain  columns  of  the  journal  were  rich  in  long  dispatches 
from  Greneral  Lord  Wellington.  He  little  knew,  meantime, 
what  thoughts  were  busy  in  his  niece's  mind-^thoi^hia  the 
conversation  of  the  past  half-hour  had  revived,  but  not  gen- 
erated: tumultuous  were  they  now,  as  disturbed  bees  in  a 
hive,  but  it  was  years  since  th^  had  first  made  their  oells  in 
her  brain.  , 

She  was  reviewing  his  character,  hit  disposition,  repeating 
his  sentiments  on  marriage.  Many  a  time  had  she  reviewed 
them  before,  and  sioimded  the  gulf  between  her  own  mind  and 
his ;  and  then,  on  the  other  side  of  the  wide  and  deep  chasm, 
she  had  seen,  and  she  now  saw,  another  figure  standing  beside 
her  uncle's — a  strange  shape ;  dim,  sinister,  aoareely  earthly : 
the  half-remembered  image  of  her  own  &thar,  James  Helstcme, 
Matthowson  Helstone's  brother. 

Rumors  had  reached  her  ear  of  what  that  father's  character 
was ;  old  servants  had  dropped  hints :  she  knew,  too,  that  he 
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was  not  a  good  man,  and  that  he  was  never  kind  to  her.  She 
recollected-^-^  dark  reoolleotion  it  was — oome  week»  that  she 
had  spe^t  with  him  in  a  great  town  somewhere,  when  she  had 
had  no  maid  to  dress  her  or  take  care  of  her ;  when  she  had 
heen  ^httt  up,  day  and  night,  in  a  high  garret-room,  without 
a  carpet,  with  a  hare,  unonrtained  hed,  and  scarcely  any  other 
iurmture ;,  when  he  went  out  early  every  fenoming,  and  often 
forgot  to  return  and  give  her  her  dinner  during  the  day,  and 
at  night,  when  he  came  hack,  was  like  a  madman,  furious, 
terrible ;  or— Hrtill  m^re  painAil — ^like  an  idiot,  imbecile,  sense- 
less. She  knew  she  had  fallen  ill  in  this  place,  and  that  one 
night  when  she  -^aa  very  sick,  he  had  come  raving  into  the 
room,  and  said  he  would  kill  her,  fot  she  was  a.  burden  to  him  ; 
her  screamrhad  brought  aid,  and  from  the  moment  she  was 
then  rescued  firom  him  she  had  never  seen  him,  except  as  a 
dead  man  in  his  coffin. 

That  was  her  father :  also  she  had  a  mother ;  thmigh  Mr. 
Helstone  nemr  spoke  to  her  of  that  mother ;  though  she  could 
Bot  reowmher  having  seen  her :  but  that  she  was  alive  she 
knew.'  This  mother  was,  then,  the  drunkard's  wiib :  what  had 
their  marriage  beenl  Caroline,  turning  from  the  lattice 
whence  she  had  been  watching  the  stariings  (though  without 
seeing  them),  m  a  low  voice,  and  with  a  sad,  liHtter  tone,  thus 
broke  the  silence  of  the  room — 

"  Yoii  term  marriage  miserable,  I  suppose,  from  what  you 
saw  of  my  Other's  and  mother's.  Jf  my  mother  su&red  wlmt 
I  su€ered  whsn  I  waa  with  papa,  she  must  have  had  a  dreads 
fill  life." 

Mr.  Hektone,  thus  addressed^— wheeled  about  in  hifr  chair, 
and  looked  over  his  spectacles  at  his  nieee :  he  was  taken 
aback. 

Her  fatii^  and  mother !  What  had  put  it  into  her  head 
to  mention  her  father  and  mother,  of  whom  he  had  never, 
daring  the  twelve  years  she  had  lived  with  him,  spoken  to 
herl  That  the  thoughts  w^re  sel^matured;  that  she  had 
any  recollections  or  speculations  a,bout  her  parents,  he  could 
not  fancy. 

"  Your  father  and  mother  1  Who  has  been  talking  to  you 
about  them  ]'* 

"  Nobody ;  but  I  remember  something  of  what  papa  was, 
and  I  pity  mamma.     Where  is  she  ]'' 
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This  ''Wbeie  is  she?'*  had  been  on  Caroline's  lips  bund* 
reds  of  times  before  ;  bat  till  now  she  had  never  uttered  it. 

"  I  hardly  know/'  returned  Mr.  Helstone ;  "  I  was  little 
acquainted  with  her.  I  have  not  heard  from  her  for  years: 
but  wherever  she  is,  she  thinks  nothing  of  you ;  riie  never 
inquires  about  you ;  I  have  reason  to  believe  she  does  not  wish 
to  see  you.  Come,  it  is  school-time :  you  go  to  yonr  cousin  at 
ten,  don't  you  ?     The  clock  has  struck." " 

Perhaps  Caroline  would  have  said  more ;  but  Fanny  coming 
in,  informed  her  master  that  the  ohurchwaidens  wanted  to 
speak  to  him  in  the  vestry.  He  hastened  to  join  them,  and 
lus  niece  presently  set  out  for  the  cottage. 

The  road  from  the  rectory  to  Hollow's-mill  in>;lined  down- 
ward, she  ran,  therefore,  almost  all  the  way.  Exercise,  the 
£resh  air,  the  thought  of  seeing  Robert,  at  least  of  being  on 
his  premises^  in  his  vicinage,  revived  her  somewhat  depressed 
spirits  quickly^  Arriving  in  -sight  of  the  white  house,  and 
within  hearing  of  the  thundering  mill  and  its  rushing  water- 
course, the  first  thing  she.  saw  was  Moore  at  his  gard^i-^ate. 
There  he  stood ;  in  his  belted  Hdlond  blouse,  a  light  cap 
covering  his  head,  which  undress  costume  suited  him  :  he  was 
looking  down  the  lane,  not  in  the  direction  of  his  cousin's  ap- 
proach. She  stopped,  withdrawing  a  little  bebafid  a  wilk)W, 
and  studied  his  appearance. 

'*  He  has  not  his  peer,"  she  thought ;  ''  he  is  as  handsome 
as  he  is  intelligent.  What  a  keen  eye  he  has !  What  clearly 
cut,  spirited  features-— thin  and  serious,  but  graceftil !  I  do 
like  his  face— I  do  like  his  aspect — ^I  do  Hke  him  -so  much ! 
Better  than  an^Qf  those  shuffling  curates,  fi>r  instance — ^better 
than  any  body :  bonnie  Robert !" 

She  sought  "bonnie  Robert's"  presence  speedily.  For  his 
part,  when  she  challenged  his  sight,  I  believe  he  would  have 
passed  from  befee  her  eyes  like  -a  phantom,  if  he  could  ;  but 
being  a  tall  fact,  and  no  fiction,  he  was  obliged  to  stand  the 
greeting.  He  made  it  brief:  it  was  cousin-like,  broth^4ike, 
friend-like,  any  thing  but  lover-like.  The  nameless  charm  of 
last  night  had  left  his  manner :  he  was  no  longer  the  same 
man ;  or,  pX  any  rate,  the  same  heart  did  not  beat  in  his 
breast.  Rude  disappointment !  sharp  cross !  At  first  the 
eager  girl  would  not  beUeve  in  the  change^  though  she  saw 
and  felt  it.     It  was  difficult  to  withdraw  her  hand  firom  his, 
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till  he  ha4- bestowed  at  least  something  like  a  kind  pressure ; 
it  was  difficult  to  turn  her  eyes  from  his  eyes,  till  his  looks 
hod  expressed  something  more  and  fonder  than  that  cool  wel- 
come.    - 

A  lover  masculine  so  disappointed  can  speak  and  urge  ex- 
planation, a  lover  feminine  t^an  say  nothing :  if  she  did  the 
result  would  he  shame  and  anguish,  inward  remorse  for  self^ 
treachery.  Nature  would  brand  such  detnonstration  as  a 
rebellion  against  her  instincts,  and  would  vindictively  repay 
It  afterward  by  the  thunderbolt  of  self-contempt  smiting  sud- 
denly in  secret.  Take  the  matter  as  you  find  it :  ask  no 
questions ;  utter  no  remonstrances :  it  is  your  best  wisdom. 
You  expected  bread,  and  you  have  got  a  stone  ;  break  your 
teeth  ojtj^  it,  and  don't  shriek  because  the  nerves  are  martyr- 
ized :  do  not  doubt  that  your  mental  stomach — if  you  have 
such  a  thing — ^is  strong  as  an  ostrich's — the  stone  will  digest. 
You  held  out  your  hand  for  an  egg,  and  fate  put  into  it  a 
scorpion.  Show  no  consternation :  close  your  fingers  firmly 
upon  the  gift ;  let  it  sting  through  your  palm.  Never  mind : 
in  time,  after  your  hand  and  arm  have  swelled  and  quivered 
long  with  torture,  the  squeezed  scorpion  will  die,  and  you  will 
have  learned  the  ^at  lesson  how  to  endure  without  a  sob. 
For  the  whole  remnant  of  your  life,  if  you  survive  the  test — 
some,  it  is  said,  die  under  it — ^you  will  be  stronger,  wiser,  less 
sensitive.  This  you  are  not  aware  of,  perhaps,  at  the  time, 
and  so  can  not  borrow  courage  of  that  hope.  Nature,  how- 
ever, as  has  been  intimated,  is  an  excellent  friend  in  such 
cases ;  sealing  the  hps,  interdicting  utterance,  commanding  a 
placid  dissimulation :  a  dissimulation  often  wearing  an  easy 
and  gay  mien  at  first,  settling  down  to  sorrow  and  |>alenes8  in 
time,  then  passing  away  and  leaving  a  conveni^it  stoicism, 
not  the  less  fortifying  because  it  is  half-bitter. 

Half-bitter!  Is  tiiat  wrong?  No — ^it  should  be  bitter: 
bitterness  is  strength — ^it  is  a  tonic.  Sweet,  mUd  force  fol- 
lowing acute  suffering,  you  find  nowhere  :  to  talk  of  it  is  de- 
lusion. There  may  be  apathetic  exhaustion  afler  the  rack ; 
if  energy  remains,  it  will  be  rather  a  dangerous  energy — 
deadly  when  confronted  with  injustice. 

Who  has  read  the  ballad  of  "  Puir  Mary  Lee  ?"— that  old 
Scotch  ballad,  written  I  know  not  in  what  generation,  nor  by 
what  hand.    Mary  had  been  iH-used — probably  in  being  made 
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to  believe  thai  truth  which  Was  falsehood :  she  is  not  com- 
plainings but  she  is  sitting  alone  in  the  snow-stonn,  and  you 
hear  her  thoughts.  They  are  not  the  thoughts  of  a  model- 
heroine  under  her  circumstances,  but  they  are  those  of  a  de^y- 
feeing,  strongly-resentful  peasantrgirl.  Anguish  has  driven 
her  £rom  the  ingle-nook  <^  home,  to  the  white-shrouded  and 
icy  hills :  eronehed  under  the  "  oauld  drift,"  she  recalls  every 
image  of  honor — **  the  yellow-wjnaaed  ask,"  "  the  hairy  adder," 
*'the  auld  moon-bowing  tyke,"  ^' the  ghaist  at  e-en,"  ''the 
sour  bullister,"  "  the  milk  oo.  the^  taed's  -back ;"  she  hates 
these,  but  "  -waur  she  hates  Kobio-a-Ree !" 

"  Oh  \  ance  I  lived  happily  by  yon  bonny  burn— 
The  warld  was  in  love  wi'  itie ; 
But  now  I  maun  sit  'neath  the  cauld  drift  and  fhoam; 
And  curse  black  Robin-a-Ree  I 

"  Then  whudder  awa'  thou  bitter  biting  blast," 

(Reader,  do  you  hear  the  wild  sound  of  this  line,  sweeping 
over  the  waste,  piercing  the  wihter-tempest  ?) 

"  And  sough  through  the  scruhty  tree, 
'  And  smoor  me  up  in  the  snaw  fu'  fast, 
And  ne'er  let  the  sun  me  see ! 

'^Oh,  never  melt  awa,  tiiou  wreath  o'  snaw, 
That's  sae  kind  in  graving  me ; 
But  hide  me  frae  the  scorn  and  j?ufiaw 
O'  villains  like  Robin-a-Ree !" 

But  what  has  been  said  in  the  last  page  or  two  is  not  ger- 
mane to  Carolme  Helstone's  feelings,  or  to  the  state  of  thrngs 
between  ^r  and  Robert  Moore.  Robert  had  done  her  no 
'priong — ^he  had  told  her  no  lie ;  it  was  she  that  was  to  blame, 
if  any  one  was ;  what  bitterness  her  mind  distiUed  should  and 
woukl  be  poured  bn  her  own  head.  She  had  loved  without 
being  asked  to  love — a  natural,  sometimes  an  inevitable 
chance,  butbig  with  misery. 

Robert, -indeed,  had  sometimes  seemed  to  be  fimd  of  her — 
but  why  1  Because  she  had  made  herself  so  pleasing  to  him, 
he  could  i^bt,  in  spite  of  all  his  efibrts,  help  testifying  a  itote 
of  feeling  his  judgment  did  ^ot  approve,  nor  his  will  sanction. 
He  was  about  to  withdraw  decidedly  from  intimate  communi- 
jcation  with  her,  because  he  did  not  choose  to  have  his  ai^tioas 
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inextricably  entangled,  nor  to  be  drawn,  despite  his  reason, 
into  a  marriage  he  believed  imprudent.  Now,  what  was  she 
to  do  ? — to  give  way  to  her  feelings,  or  to  vanquish  them— to 
pursue  him,  or  to  turn  upon  herself?  If  she  is  we^,  she 
will  try  the  last  expedient — ^will  lose  his  esteem,  and  win 
bis  aversion ;  if  she  has  sense,  she  will  be  her  own  governor, 
and  resolve  to  subdue  and  bring  under  guidance  the  disturbed 
realm  of  her  emotions.  She  will  determine  to  look  on  life 
steadily,  as  it  is ;  to  begin  to  leam  its  severe  truths  seriously, 
and  to  study  its  knottyproblems  closely,  conscientiously. 

It  appeared  she  had  a  little  sense,  for  she  quitted  Robert 
quietly,  without  complaint  or  question — without  the  alteration 
of  a  muscle  or  the  Ejiedding  of  a  tear — betoc^  herself  to  her 
studies  under  Hortense  as  usual,  and  at  dinner-time  went 
home  without  lipgering. 

When  she  had  dined,  and  found  herself  in  the  rectory 
drawing-room  aloiie,  having  left  her  uncle  over  his  temperate 
glass  of  port  wine,  the  difficulty  that  occurred  to  and  embar- 
rassed her,  was — "  How  am  I  to  get  through  this  day?" 

Last  night  she  had  hoped  it  would  be  spent  as  yesterday 
wa& — that  the  evening  would  be  again  passed  with  Happi- 
ness and  Robert :  she  had  learned  her  mistake  this  morning, 
and  yet  she  could  not  settle  down,  convinced  that  no  chance 
would  occur  to  recall  her  to  Hollow's  cottage,  or  to  bring 
Moore  again  into  her  society. 

He  had  walked  up  after  tea,  more  than  once,  to  pass  an 
hour  with  her  uncle :  the  door-bell  had  rung,  his  voice  had 
been  heard  in  the  passage  just  at  twilight,  when  she  little 
expected  such  a  pleasure ;  and  this  had  happened  twice  after 
he  had  treated  her  with  peculiar  reserve;  and,  though  he 
rarely  talked  to  her  in  her  uncle's  presence,  he  had  looked  at 
her  relentingly,  as  he  sat  opposite  her  work-table'  during  his 
stay  :  the  few  words  he  had  spoken  to  her  were  comforting ; 
his  manner  on  bidding  her  good-night  was  genial.  Now,  he 
might  come  this  evening,  said  False  Hope  :  she  almost  knew 
it  was  False  Hope  which  breathed  the  whisper,  and  yet  she 
listened. 

She  tried  to  read — her  thoughts  wandered ;  she  tried  to 
sew— every  stitch  she  put  in  was  an  ennui,  the  occupation  was 
insuperably  tedious ;  rfie  opened  her  desk,  and  attempted  to 
write  a  French  composition — she  wrote  nothing  but  mistakes.  , 
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« 

Siiiddeilly  the  dooi-Ml  sharply  raag-^her  heart  leaped^— 
she  sprang  to  the  drawing-room  door,  opened  it  softly,  peeped 
through  the  aperture :  Fanny  was  admittii^  a  rieitor-^fta 
gentkman — ^a  tall  tnati,  just  the  height  of  Bobert«  For  coie 
seoond  she  thoii^ht  it  was  Hohert-^Qr  one  seeoad  rile  esEolted ; 
but  the  voiee  asking  for  Mr.  Helstoiie  nadaceiyed  her :  that 
voice  was  an  Insh  yoiee,  oenseqiiently  not  Moore's  hot  the 
eurate's — Malone's,  He  win  ushered  into  the  dining^rottD* 
where,  doubtless,  he  speedily  hej^ped  hii  rector  to  «mpty  the^ 
decanters. 

It  was  a  fact  to  be  noted,  that  fit  wbateTdi  house  in  Briar- 
fieldi  Whinbury,  or  NwUiely,''(»ie  outate  dt^fpftd  in  to  a 
loealr^inner  or  tea^  as  the  ease  might  be-^anethelr  presently 
Ic^owed ;  often  two  mere.  Not  that  they  gave  each  other 
the  rendezvous,  but  they  were  usually  all  e&  the  run  at  the 
same  time ;  and  when  Donne,  for  instance,  aeiight  M^^e  at 
his  lodgings  and  found  him  ndt,  he  inquired  whither  he  had 
posted,  and  having  learned  of  the  landlady  his  destinatioii, 
hastened  ^ith  all  speed  after  him :  the  same  eauses  operated 
in  the  same  way  with  Sweeting.  Thns  it  ehaneed  ora  that 
afternoon  that  Caroline's  ears  were  three  tim^s  tortured  with 
the  ringing  of  the  bell,  and  the  advent  of  undesiied  guests : 
£}r  Donne  followed  Malone,  and  Sweeting  fhllowed  Donne; 
and  more  wine  was  ordered  Mjp  from  the  oeUar  into  the  dimng* 
room  (for  though  old  Helstone  chid  the  inferior  priesthood 
wh^i  he  found  them  '"carousing,"  as  he  called  it,  in  their 
own  tent»,  yet  at  his  hierarchical  table  he  ever  liked  to  treat 
them  to  a  glass  of  his  best),  and  through  the  closed  doora 
Caroling  heard  their  boyish  laughter,  and  the  vacant  cackle 
of  their  voices.  H^  fear  was  lest  they  should  stay  to  tea; 
for  she  had  no  pleasure  in  making  tea  for  that  particular  tiia. 
What  distinetloas  people  draw !  These  three  were  nwn«^ 
young  menr— educated  men  like  Moore;  yet,  ibr  her,  how 
great  the  dilference!  Their  society  was  a  bore**^has  a 
delight.  > 

Not  only  was  sh&  destined  to  be  favored  with  their  clerical 
company,  but  Fortune  was  at  this  moment  bringing  her  four 
other  guests-^]  ady-guests-Hill  packed  in  a  pony-pha^ton  now 
rolling  somewhat  heavily  along  the  road  from  Whinbury. :  an 
^derly  lady  and  three  of  her  buxom  daughters  were  coming 
to  see  her  '*  it  a  friendly  way/'  as  the  custom  of  that  neighs 
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borhoed  was.     Yes,  a  fi)urth  time  the  bell  clanged :  Fanny 
brought  the  present  announcement  to  tho  drliwing-room^^ 

**  Mrs.  Sykes  and  the  three  Misses  Sykes.*' 

When  CttfoUne  was  going  to  receive  company,  her  habit 
was  to  wring  her  hands  very  nervously,  to  flush  a  little,  and 
come  fi>rward  hurriedly  yet  h^tatingly,  wishing  herself  mean-^ 
time  at  Jei^cho.  She  was,  at  such  crises,  sadly  deficient  in 
finished  manner,  though  she  had  once  been  at  school  a  year, 
Aoooidangly,  on  this  occasion,  her  small  white  hands  sadly 
maltreated  each  other,  while  she  stood  up,  waiting  the  en* 
traaoe  of  Mrs^  Slices. 

In  stalked  liiat  lady,  a  tall,  bilious  gentlewoman,  who 
made  an  ample  and  not  altogether  insincere  profession  of 
piety,  and  was  greatly  given  to  hospitality  toward  the  cl<»rgy ; 
in  sailed  her  three  daughten,  a  showy  trio,  being  all  three 
well  grown,  and  more  or  less  handsome. 

In  English  country  ladies  ^ere  is  this  point  te  be  remarked  t 
whether  young  or  old,  pretty  car  plain,  dull  or  sprightly,  they 
all  (ot  almost  all)  have  a  certain  expression  stamped  on  their 
features,  which  seems  to  say,  *'  I  know-— I  do  not  boast  of  it 
— ^but  I  know  that  I  am^he  standard  of  what  i^  proper ;  let 
every  one,  therefore,  whom  I  approach,  or  who  approaches 
me,  keep  a  sharp  look-out,  fbr  wherein  they  difier  firom  me-^ 
be  the  same  in  dress,  manneir,  opinion,  prmciple,  or  practice*-* 
therein  they  are  wrong." 

Mrs.  and  Misses  Sykes.  far  from  being  exceptions  to  this 
observation,  were  pointed  illusttations  of  its  truth.  Miss 
Mary,  a  well-looked,  well-meant,  aad,  on  the  whole,  well- 
dispositioned  girl,  wore  her  complacency  with  some  state, 
though  without  harshness ;  Miss  Harriet,  a  beauty,  carried  it 
more  o^efbearingly-^^Hihe  bdted  high  and  cold ;  Miss  Hannah, 
who  was  conceited,  dashing,  pushing,  flourished  hers  con- 
snously  and  openly ;  the  mother  evinced  it  with  the  gravity 
proper  to  her  age  and  religious  frame. 

The  reception  was  got  through  somehow.  CaroHne  "  was 
glad  to  see  them"  (an  unmitigated  fib),  hoped  they  Were  well, 
hoped  Mrs.  Sykes's  cough  was  better  (Mrs.  Sykes  had  bad  a 
eongh  for  the  last  twenty  years),  hoped  the  Misses  Sykes  had 
Mt  their  sisters  at  home  well ;  to  which  inquiry  the  Misses 
Sykes^  sitting  en  three  chairs  opposite  the  music<^tool,  whereon 
Cawlim  had  undesignedly  oome  to  an^r,  after  wavering  for 
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some  secondB  between  it  and  a  large  arm-chair,  into  which 
she  at  length  recollected  she  ought  to  induct  Mrs,  Sykes  :  and 
indeed  that  lady  saved  her  the  trouble  by  depositing  herself 
( therein ;  the  Misses  Sykes  replied  to  Caroline  by  one  simul- 
taneous bow,  very  majestic  and  mighty  awful.  A  pause  fol- 
lowed :  this  bow  was  of  a  character  to  insure  silence  for  the 
next  five  minutes,  and  it  did.  Mrs.  Sykes  then  inquired  after 
Mr.  Helstone,  and  whether  he  had  had  any  return  of  rheu- 
matism, and  whether  preaching  twice  on  a  Sunday  fatigued 
him,  and  if  he.  was  capable  of  taking  a  full  service  now ;  and 
on  being  assured  he  was,  she  and  all  her  daughters,  combining 
in  chorus,  expressed  their  opinion  that  he  was  "  a  wonderful 
man  of  his  years." 

Pause  second. 

Miss  Mary,  getting  up  the  steam  in  her  ti»m,  asked  whether 
Caroline  had  attended  the  Bible  Society  Meeting  which  had 
been  held  at  Nunnely  last  Thursday  night :  the  negative  an- 
swer which  truth  compelled  Caroline  to  utter — ^for  last 
Thursday  evening  she  had  been  sitting  at  home,  reading  a 
novel  which  Robert  had  lent  her— («licited  a  sinmltaneous 
expression  of  stirprise  from  the  lips  of  the  four  ladies. 

*'  We  were  all  there,"  said  Miss  Mary ;  ^*  mamma  and  all 
of  us ;  we  eVen  persuaded  papa  to  go  :  Hannak  would  insist 
upon  it,  but  he  fell  asleep  while  Mr.  Langweilig,  the  German 
Moravian  minister,  was  speaking ;  I  felt  quite  ashamed,  he 
nodded  so." 

"  And  there  was  Dr.  Hroadbent,"  cried  Hannah ;  **  such  a 
beautiful  speaker!     You  couldnH  expect  it  of  him,  for  he  is 
almost  a  vulgar-^looking  man." 
,  "  £ut  such  a  dear  man,"  interrupted  Mary. 

*'  And  such  a  good  mian-T-such  a  useful  man,"  added  her 
mother. 

'*pnly  like  a  butcher  in  appearance,"  interposed  the  fair, 
proud  Harriet.  "I  couldn't  bear  to  look  at  him ;  I  listened 
with  my  eyes  shut." 

Miss . Helstone  felt  her  ignorance  and  incompetency;  not 
having  seen  Dr.  Broadbent,  she  could  not  give  her  opinion. 
Pause  third  came  on.  During  its  continuance,  Caroline  was 
feehng  at  her  heart's  core  what  a  dreaming  fool  she  was ; 
what  an  unpractical  life  she  led  ;  how  Uttle  fitness  there  was 
in  her  fi»r  ordinary  intercourse  with  the  ordinary  world.    She 
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was  feeling  kow  exclusively  she  had  attached  herself  to  the 
white  cottage  in  the  Hollow;  how  in  the  existence  of  one 
inmate  of  that  cottage  she  had  pent  all  her  universe :  she 
was  sensible  that  this  would  not  do,  and  that  some  day  she 
would  be  forced  to  make  an  alteration ;  it  could  not  be  said 
that  she  exactly  wished  to  resemble  the  ladies  before  her,  but 
she  wished  to  become  superior  to  her  present  self,  so  as  to  feel 
1^  scared  by  their  dignity. 

The  sole  means  she  found  of  reviving  the  flagging  discourse, 
was  by  asking  them  if  they  would  all  stay  to  tea ;  and  a 
cruel  struggle  it  cost  her  to  perform  this  piece  of  civihty. 
Mrs.  Sykes  had  begun — '*  We  are  much  obliged  to  you> 
but- — "  when  in  came  Fanny  once  more. 

**  The  gentlemen  will  stay  the  evening,  ma'am,"  was  the 
message  she  brought  from  Mr.  Helstone. 

"  What  gentlemen  have  you  1"  now  inquired  Mrs.  Sykes. 
Their  names  were  specified;  she  and  her  daughters  inter- 
changed glances:  the  curates  were  not  to  them  what  they 
were  to  Caroline.  Mr.  Sweeting  was  quite  a  favorite  with 
them ;  even  Mr.  Malone  rather  so,  because  he  was  a  clergy- 
man. ''Reidly)  since  you  have  company  already,  I  think 
we  will  stay/'  remarked  Mrs.  Sykes.  "  We  shall  be  quite  % 
pleasant  little  party :  J  always  like  to  meet  the  clergy." 

And  now  Caroline  had  to  usher  them  up-stairs,  to  help 
them  to  unshawl,  smooth  their  hair,  and  make  themselves 
smart ;  to  reconduct  them  to  the  drawing-room,  to  distribute 
among  them  books  of  engravings,  or  odd  things  purchased 
from  the  Jew-basket:  she  was  obliged  to  be  a  purchaser, 
though  she  was  but  a  slack  contributor,  and  if  she  had  pos- 
sessed plenty  of  money,  she  would  rather,  when  it  was  broi^t 
to  the  rectory — an  awful  incubus ! — ^have  purchased  the 
whole  stock,  than  contributed  a  single  pin-cushion. 

It  ought,  perhaps,'  to  be  expls^ined  in  passing,  for  the  benefit; 
of  those  who  are  not  "  au  fait"  to  the  mysteries  of  the  "Jew- 
basket"  and  "  Missionary-basket,"  that  these  ''meubles"  are 
willow  repositories,,  of  the  capacity  of  a  good-sized  family 
clothes-basket,  dedicated  to  the  purpose  of  conveying  from 
house  to  house  a  monster  collectiDiEi  of  pin-cushions,  needle- 
books,  card-racks,  work-bags,  articles  of  iniant  wear,  &c.,  d&c, 
&c.,  made  by  the  willing  or  reluctant  hands  of  the  Christian 
ladies  of  a  parish,  aa4  Bold  per  force  to  the  heathenish  gentle- 
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men  thei^of,  at  prices  unblushitigly  exerlntant.  The  prooeedt 
of  such  compulsory  sale  aie  appUed  to  the  CQnversioa  of  the 
Jews,  the  seeking  up  of  the  ten  missing  tribes,  or  to  the  regeii« 
oration  of  the  interesting  colored  population  of  the  globe. 
Each  lady-contributor  takes  it  in  her  turn  to  keep  the  basket 
a  month,  to  sew  for  it,  and  to  foist  oBTits  contents  on  a  shrink- 
ing male  public.  An  exciting  time  it  is  when  that  turn  comes 
round :  some  active-minded  women,  with  a  good  trading  spirit, 
like  it,  and  enjoy  exceedingly  the  ^n  of  making  hard4ianded 
worsted-spinners  pash  up,  to  the  tune  of  four  or  five  hundred 
per  cent,  above  cost  price,  for  articles  quite  useless  to  them; 
other,  feebler  souls  object  to  it,  and  would  rather  see  the 
prince  of  darkness  himself  at  their  door  any  moniing,  than 
that  phantom-basket,  brought  with  "Mrs.  Rouse's  compU- 
ments,  and  please  ma'am  she  says  it'ff  your  turn  now." 

Miss  Helstone's  duties  of  hostess  performed,  more  anxiously 
than  cheerily,  she  betook  herself  to  the  kitchen,  to  hold  a  Imef 
privy  council  with  Fanny  and  Eliza  about  the  tea. 

**  What  a  lot  on  'em !"  cried  Eliza,  who  was  oook.  ''  And 
I  put  o£f  the  baking  to-day  because  I  thought  there  would  be 
bread  plenty  to  fit  while  morning :  we  shall  never  have  enow." 
0  '*  Are  there  any  tea-cakes  ?"  asked  the^ young  mistress. 

''  Oxdy  three  and  a  loaf  I  wish  these  fine  folk  would  stay 
at  home  till  they're  asked  :  and  I  want  to  finish  trimming  my 
hat"  (bonnet  she  meant). 

**  Then,"  suggested  Caroline,  to  whom  the  importaiioe  of 
the  emergency  gave  a  certain  energy,  "  Fanny  must  run  down 
to  Briarfield  and  buy  some  muffins  and  crumpets,  and  scnne 
biscuits :  and  don't  be  cross,  Eliza,  we  can't  help  it  now," 

"  And  which  tea-things  are  we  to  have  ?' ' 

'<  Oh,  the  best,  I  suppose :  I'll  get  out  the  silv^  service," 
and  she  ran  up-stairs  to  the  plate-eloset,  and  presently  brought 
down  tea-pot  cream-ewer,  and  sugar-basin. 

"  And  mun  we  have  th*  urn  ?" 

'*  Ye»;  and  now  get  it  ready  as  quickly  as  yon  oan,  for  tha 
sooner  we  have  tea  over,  the  sooner  they  will  go— ^t  least,  I 
hope  so.  Heigho !  I  wish  they  were  gone/'  she  sighed,  as  she 
returned  to  the  drawing-room.  ^' Still,"  she  thought,  as  she 
paused  at  the  door  ere  opening  it,  ''.if  Robert  would  but  come, 
even  now  how  bright  all  would  be  !  How  comparatively  easy 
the  task  of  amusing  these  people,  if  hd  www  preseut !     Th^re 
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i^aold  be  mn  interest  in  hearing  him  talk  (though  he  never 
says  tnuoh  in  cdmpany)  and  in  talking  in  his  presence  :  there 
eaa  be  no  interest  in  hearing  any  of  them,  or  in  speaking  to 
them.  How  they  will  gabble  when  the  curates  come  in,  and 
how  w«ary  I  shall  grow  with  listening  to  them  !  But  I  sup- 
pose I  am  a  selfish  fool :  these  are  very  respectable  gentlefolks ; 
Z  ought,  no  doubt,  to  be  proud  of  their  countenance :  I  don*t 
•ay  they  are  not  as  good  as  I  am-^faJr  &om  it — but  they  are 
dijEferent  iiom  me.'' 

She  went  4n. 

Yorkshire  people,  in  those  days,  took  thdr  tea  round  the 
table ;  sitting  well  int6  it,  with  their  knees  duly  introduced 
under  the  mahogany.  It  was  essential  to  have  a  multitude 
of  plates  of  bread  and  butt^,  varied  in  sorts  and  plentiful  iti 
quantity :  it  was  thought  pn^r,  too,  that  on  the  center-plate 
should  stand  a  gla^  dish  of  marmalade  7  ampng  the  viands 
were  expeeted  to  be  found  a  small  assortment  (^  cheesecakes 
and  tarts ;  if  there  was  also  a  plate  of  thin  slices  of  pink  ham 
garnished  with  green  parsley,  so  much  the  better. 

Eliza,  the  rector's  cook,  fortunately  knew  her  business  tA 
provider :  she  had  been  put  out  of  humor  a  little  at  first,  when 
the  invaders  oame  so  unexpeetedly  in  such  strength ;  but  it 
appeared  that  she  regained  her  eheerfulness  with  action,  for  iU 
due  time  the  tea  was  spread  forth  in  handsome  style ;  and 
neither  ham,  tfirts,  nor  marmalade  were  wanting  among  itt 
accompaniments. 

The  curates,  summoned  to  ihi$  bounteous  r^ast,  enterea 
joyous ;  but  at  once,  on  seeing  the  ladies,  pf  whose  presence 
they  had  not  been  forewarned,  they  came  to  a  stand  in  the 
door- way.  Malone  headed  the  party ;  he  stopped  short  and 
fell  back,  almost  eapsizing  Donne,  who  was  behind  him. 
Donne,  staggering  three  paces  in  retreat,  sent  little  Sweeting 
into  the  arms  of  old  Helstone,  who  brought  up  the  resgr. 
There  was  some  expostulation,  some  tittering :  Malone  waa 
desired  to  mind  what  he  was  about,  and  urged  to  push  for- 
ward ;  which  at  last  he  did,  though  coforing  to  the  top  of  his 
peaked  forehead  a  bluish  purple.  Helstone,  advancing,  set 
the  shy  curates  aside.  Welcomed  all  his  fair  guests,  shook  hands 
and  passed  a  jest  with  each,  and  seated  himself  snugly  between 
the  lovely  Harriet  and  the  dashing  Hannah ;  Miss  Mary  he 
requested  to  move  to  the  seat  ojiqposite  to  him,  that  he  might 
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see  her  if  he  couldn't  be  near  her.  Perfectly  easy  and  gallant, 
in  his  way,  were  his  manners  always  to  young  ladies;  and 
most  popular  was  he  among  them :  yet,  at  heart,  he  neither 
respected  nor  liked  the  sex,  and  such  of  them  as  circumstances 
had  brought  into  intimate  relation  with  him  had  ever  feared 
rather  than  loved  him.  ■ 

The  curates  wereieft  to  shift  for  themselves.  Sweeting, 
who  was  the  least  embarrassed  of  the  three,  took  refuge  beside 
Mrs.  Sykes ;  who,  he  knew,  was  almost  as  foiid  of  him  as  if 
he  had  been  her  son^  Donne,  after  making  his  general  bow 
with  a  grace  all  his  own,  and  saying  in  a  high,  pragmatical 
voice,  "  How  d'  ye  do.  Miss  Helstone  ?"  dropp^  into  a  seat 
at  Caroline's  elbow :  to  her  unmitigated  annoyance,  for  .she 
had  a  peculiar  antipathy  tq  Donnp,  on  account  of  his  stultified 
and  unmovable  self-conceit,  and  his  incurable  narrowness  of 
mind.  Malone,  grinning  most  unmeaningly,  inducted  himself 
into  the  corresponding  seat  on  the  other  side :  she  was  thus 
blessed  in  a  pair  of  supporters ;  neither  of  whom,  she  knew, 
would  be  of  any  mortal  use,  whether  for  keeping  up  the  con- 
versation, handing  cups,  circulating  the  muffins,  or  even  lifting 
the  plate  from  the  slop-basin.  Little  Sweeting,  small  and 
boyidi  as  he  was,  would  have  been  worth  twenty,  of  Ihem. 

Malone,  though  a  ceaseless  talker  when  there  were  only 
men  present,  was  usually  tongue-tied  in  the  presence  of  ladies : 
three  phrases,  however,  he  had  ready  cut  and  dried,  which  he 
never  failed  to  produce  '.' — 

Istly. — "  Have  you  had  a  walk  to-day.  Miss  Helstone  ?" 

2dly. — "  Have  you  seen  your  cousin,  Moore,  lately  ?'' 

3dly. — "Does  your  class  at  the  Sunday-school  keep  up  its 
number?" 

These  three  questions  being  put  and  responded  to,  between 
Caroline  and  Malone  reigned  sUence. 

With  Donne  it  was  otherwise  :  he  was  troublesome,  exas- 
peratijig.  He  had  a  stock  of  small-talk  on  hand,  at  once  the 
most  trite  atid  perverse  that  can  well  be  imagined.:  abuse  of 
the  people  of  Briarfield ;  of  the  natives  of  Yorkshire  generally ; 
complaints  of  the  want  of  high  society ;  of  the  backward  state 
of  civilization  in  these  districts ;  murmurings  against  the  dis- 
respectful conduct  of  the  lower  orderf  in  the  north  toward 
Iheir  betters;  silly  ridicule  of  the  manner  of  living  in  these 
parts — the  want  of  style,  the  absence  of  elegance — as  if  he, 
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Donne,  had  been  accustomed  to  very  great  doings  indeed  :  an 
insinuation  which  his  somewhat  under-bred  manner  and  aspect 
failed  to  bear  out.  These  strictures  he  seemed  to  think  must 
raise  him  in  the  estimation  of  Miss  Helstone,  or  of  any  other 
lady  who  heard  him ;  whereas,  with  her,  at  least,  tjiey  brought 
him  to  a  level  below  contempt :  though  sometimes,  indeed, 
they  incensed  her ;  for,  a  Yorkshire  girl  herself,  she  hated  to 
hear  Yorkshire  abused  by  such  a  pitiful  prater ;  and  when 
wrought  up  to.  a  certain  pitch,  she  would  turn  and  say  some-^. 
thing  of  which  neither  the  matter  nor  the  manner  recom- 
mended her  to  Mr.  Donne's  good-will.  She  would  tell  him  it 
wias  no  proof  of  refinement  to  be  ever  scolding  others  for  vul* 
garity  :  and  no  sign  of  a  good  pastor  to  be  eternally  censuring 
his  flock.  She  would  ask  him  what  he  had  entered  the 
church  for,  since  he  complained  there  were  only  cottages  to 
visit,  and  poor  people  to  preach  to  ?  whether  he  had  been  or- 
dained to  the  ministry  mefrely  to  wear  soft  clothing,  and  sit  in 
king's  houses  ?  These  questions  were  considered  by  all  the 
curates  as,  to  the  last  degree,  audacious  and  impious. 

Tea  was  a  long  time  in  progress :  all  the  guests  gabbled  as 
their  hostess  had  expected  they  would.  Mr.  Helstone,  being 
in  excellent  spirits-r-when,  indeed,  was  he  ever  otherwise  in 
society,  attractive  female  society  ?  it  being  only  ^th  the  one 
lady  of  his  own  family  that  he  maintained  a  grim  taciturnity 
— ^kept  up  a  brilliant  flow  of  easy  prattle  with  his  right-hand 
and  left-hand  neighbors,  and  even  with  his.ms-a-vis,  Miss 
Mary :  though  as  Mary  wafi  the  most  sensible,  the  least  coquet- 
tish of  the  three,  to  her  the  elderly  widower  was  the  least 
attentive.  At  heart,  he  could  not  abide  sense  in  women  :  he 
liked  to  see  tiiem  as  silly,  as  light-headed,  as  vain,  as  open  to 
ridicule  as  possible ;  because  they  were  then  in  reality  what 
he  held  them  to  be,  and  wished  them  to  be— inferior :  ioy» 
to  play  with,  to  amuse  a  vacant  hour  and  to  be  thrown  away. 

Hannah  was  his  favorite.  Harriet,  though  beautiful,  ego- 
tistical, and  self-satisfled,  was  not  quite  weak  enough  for  him  : 
she  had  some  genuine  self-respect  amidst  much  false  pride,  and 
if  she  did  not  talk  like  an  oracle,  neither  would  she  babble 
like  one  crazy :  she  would  not  permit  herself  to  be  treated 
quite  as  a  doll,  a  child,  a  plaything ;  she  e:q>ected  to  be  bent 
to  like  a  queen. 

Hannah,  on  th^  contrary,  demanded  no  respect ;  only  flat-^ 

'  E* 
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t«ry :  if  her  admiien  only  tcid  her  that  she  was  an  angel,  she 
Wold  let  them  treaZ  her  like  an  idiot.  So  very  CFedulous  and 
f rivoloiis  was  she ;  eo  rery  silly  did  she  become  when  besieged 
with  attemtion,  flattered  and  admired  to  the  proper  degree, 
that  there  were  moments  when  Helstone  actually  felt  tempted 
to  commit  matrimony  a  second  time,  and  to  try  the  experiment 
Cif  taking  her  for  his  second  help-meet :  but,  fortunately,  the 
salutary  recollection  c^  the  ennuis  of  hid  first  marriage,  the 
impression  still  left  on  him  of  the  weight  of  the  millstone  h6~ 
had  once  worn  round  his  neck,  the  fixity  <^  his  feelings  re- 
specting the  insuiierable  eyils  of  conjugal  existence,  operiated 
as  a  check  to  his  tenderness,  suppre^ed  the  sigh  heating  his 
old  iron  lungs,  and  restrained  him  from  whispering  to  Hannah 
proposals  it  would  have  been  high  fun  and  great  satisfaction 
to  her  to  hear; 

It  is  probable  she  would  have  married  him  if  he  had  a^ed 
li^r ;  her  parents  would  have  quite  approved  the  match :  to 
them  his  fifty^five  years,  his  bend-leather  heart,  could  have 
presented  no  obstacles ;  and,  as  he  was  a  re6tor,  held  an  ex- 
cellent living,  occupied  a  good  house,  and  was  supposed  even 
to  have  private  property  (though  in  that  the  world  was  mis- 
taken :  every  penny  of  the  £5000  inherited  by  him  from  his 
father  had  been  devoted  to  the  building  and  endowing  of  a 
new  church  at  his  native  village  in-Lancashire — for  he  coul^ 
show  a  lordly  munificence  when  he  pleased,  and,  if  thci  end 
was  to  his  liking,  never  hesitated  about  making  a  js^rand  sacri- 
fice to  attain  it)^ — ^her  parents,  I  say,  vrould  have  delivered 
Hannah  over  to  his  loving*kindness  and  his  tender  mereiee 
without  one  scruple ;  and  the  second  Mrs.  Helstone,  inversin^ 
the  natural  order  of  insect  existence,  would  have  fluttered 
through  the  hone3rmoon  a  bright,  admired  butterfly,  and 
crawled  the  rest  of  her  days  a  sordid,  trampled  worm. 

Little  Mr.  Sweeting,  seated  between  JV&s.  Sykes  and  Miss 
Mary,  both  of  whom  were  very  kind  to  him,  and  havings  a 
difih  of  tarts  before  him,  and  marmalade  and  crumpet  upon 
his  plate,  looked  and  felt  more  content  than  any  monarch. 
He  was  fond  of  all  the  Misses  Sykes ;  they  were  all  fond  of 
him :  he  thought  them  magnificent  girls,  quite  proper  to  mate 
with  one  of  his  inches.  If  he  had  a  cause  of  regret  at  this 
blissful  moment,  it  was  that  Miss  Dora  happened  to  be  absent ; 
Dora  being  the  one  whom  he  secretly  hoped  one  day  to  call 
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Mrs.  Da^d  Sweeting,  with  whom  he  dreamt  of  taking  stately 
walks,  leading  her  like  au  empress  through  the  village  ol' 
Nunnely  :  and  an  empress  she  would  have  heen,  if  size  oould 
make  an  empress.  She  was  vast,  ponderous :  seen  from  he- 
hind,  she  had  the  air  of  a  very  stout  lady  of  forty ;  hut  withal 
she  possessed  a  good  fiiee,  and  no  unkindly  chafacter. 

The  meal  at  last  drew  ix)  a  close :  it  would  have  heen  over 
long  ago,  if  Mr.  Donne  had  not  persisted  in  sitting  with  his 
oup  half  IttU  of  Gotd  tea  hefbre  him,  long  after  the  rest  had 
finished,  and  after  he  himself  had  discussed  such  allowance 
of  viands  as  he  felt  competent  to  swallow — ^long,  indeed,  after 
signs  of  impatience  had  oeen  manifested  all  round  the  hoard  : 
till  chairs  were  pushed  hack  ;  till  the  talk  flagged  ;  till  silence 
fell.  Vainly  did  Caroline  inquire  repeatedly  if  he  would  have 
another  cup ;  if  he  would  take  a  little  hot  tea,  as  that  must 
he  cold,  &c. :  he  would  neither  drink  it  nor  leave  it.  He 
seemed  to  think' that  this  isoljlted  position  of  his  gave  him 
somehow  a  oertain  importance :  that  it  was  dignified  and 
stately  to  he  the  last ;  that  it  w«8  grand  to  keep  all  the  others 
waiting.  So  long  did  he  liHger,  that  the  very  urn  died :  it 
ceased  to  hiss.  At  length,  however,  the  old  rector  himself, 
who  had  hitherto  heen  too  pleasantly  engaged  with  Hannah 
to  care  for  the  delay,  g^t  impatient. 

"  For  whom  are  we  waiting  V*  he  asked. 

"For  me,  I  hkiev©,*'  returned  Dorme,  complacently j  ap- 
pearing to  thi^  it  much  to  4iis  credit  that  a  party  should 
thus  he  kept  dependent  on  his  movements. 

"  Tut  ^"  eried  Helstone ;  then  standing  up,  '^Let  us  return 
thanks,'*  said  he ;  which  he  did  forthwith,  and  aH  quitted  the 
tahle.  Donne,  nothing  ahashed,  strU  sat  ten  minutes  quite 
alone,  whereupon  Mr.  Helstone  rang  the  heU  for  the  things 
to  be  removed ;  the  curate  at  length  saw  himself  forced  to 
empty  his  oup,  and  to  relinquish  the  rSle  which,  he  thought, 
had  given  him  such  a  felicitous  distinction,  drawn  upon  him 
such  flattering  general  notice. 

And  now,  in  the  natural  course  of  events  (Caroline,  knowing 
how  it  would  be,  had  opened  the  piano,  and  produced  music- 
books  ill  readiness),  music  was  asked  for.  This  was  Mr. 
Sweeting's  chanee  for  showing  off:  he  was  eager  to  commence ; 
he  undertook,  therefore,  the  arduous  task  of  persuading  the 
young  ladies  to  favor  the  company  with  an  air-^a  song.    Con 
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amore,  lie  went  through  the  whole  business  of  begging,  pray- 
ing, resisting  excuses,  explaining  away  difficulties,  and  at  last 
succeeded  in  persuading  Miss  Harriet  to  allow  herself  to  be 
led  to  the  instrument.  Then  out  came  the  pieces  of  his  flute 
(he  always  carried  them  in  his  pocket,  as  unfailingly  as  he 
carried  his  handkerchief).  They  were  screwed  and  arranged ; 
Malone  and  Donne  meantime  herding  together,  and  sneering 
at  him,  which  the  little  man,  glancing  over  his  shoulder,  saw, 
but  did  not  heed  at  all :  he  was  persuaded  their  sarcasm  all 
arose  from  envy ;  they  could  not  accompany  the  ladies  as  he 
could ;  he  was  about  to  enjoy  a  triumph  over  them. 

The  triumph  began.  Msdone,  much  chagrined  at  hearing 
him  pipe  up  in  mofit  superior  style,  determined  to  earn  dis- 
tinction, too,  if  possible,  and  all  at  once  assuming  the  char- 
acter of  a  swain  (which  character  he  had  endeavored  to  enact 
once  or  twice  before,  but  in  which  he  had  not  hitherto  met 
with  the  success  he  doubtless  opined  his  meats  deserved), 
approached  a  sofa  on  which  Misa  Helstone  was  seated,  and 
depositing  his  great  Irish  frame  near  her,  tried  his  hand  (or 
rather  tongue)  at  a  fine  speech  or  two,  accoiibipanied  by  grins 
the  most  extraordinary  and  incomprehensible.  In  the  course 
of  his  efibrts  to  render  himself  agreeable,  he  contrived  to  pos- 
sess himself  of  the  two  long  sofa  cushions  and  a  square  one ; 
with  which,  after  rolling  them  about  for  some  time  with 
strange  gestures,  he  managed  to  erect  a  sort  of  barrier  between 
himself  and  the  object  of  his  attentions.  Caroline,  quite 
willing  that  they  should  be  sundered,  soon  deviaed  an  excuse 
for  stepping  over  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  room,  and  taking 
up  a  position  beside  Mrs.  Sykes ;  of  vehich  good  lady  she  en- 
treated some  instruction  in  a  new  stitch  in  ornamental  knitting, 
a  favor  readily  granted,  and  thus  Peter  Augustus  was  thrown 
out. 

Very  sullenly  did  his  countenance  lower  when  he  saw  him- 
self abandoned  :  left  entirely  to  his  own  resources,  on  a  large 
sofa,  with  the  charge  of  three  small  cushions  on  his  han&. 
The  fact  was,  he  felt  disposed  seriously  to  cultivate  acquaint- 
ance with  Miss  Helstone ;  because  he  thought,  in  common 
with  others,  that  her  uncle  possessed  money,  and  concluded, 
that  since  he  had  no  children,  he  would  probably  leave  it  to 
his  niece.  Gerard  Moore  was  better  instructed  on  this  point : 
he  had  seen  the  neat  church  that  owed  its  origin  to  the  rec- 
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tor's  zeal  and  cashi  and  more  than  once,  in  his  inmost  soul, 
had  cursed  an  expensive  caprice  which  crossed  his  wishes. 

The  evening  seemed  long  to  One  person  in  that  room. 
Caroline  at  intervals  dropped  her  knitting  on  her  lap,  and 
gave  herself  up  to  a  sort  of  brain-lethargy— closing  her  eyes 
and  depressing  her  head— caused  by  what  seehied  to  her  the 
unmeaning  hum  round  her  :  the  inharmonious,  tasteless  rattle 
of  the  piano  keys,  the  squeaking  and  gasping  notes  of  the 
flute,  the  laughter  and  mirth  of  her  uncle  and  Hannah  and 
Mary,  she  could  not  tell  whence  originatingr  for  she  heard 
nothing  comic  or  gleeful  in  their  discourse ;  and,  more  than 
all,  by  the  interminable  gossip  of  Mrs.  Sykes  murmured  close 
at  her  ear;  gossip  which  rang  the  changes  on  four  subjects  : 
her  own  health  and  l^at  of  the  various  members  of  her 
&mily ;  the  Missionary  and  Jew-baskets  and  their  contents ; 
the  late  meeting  at  Nunnely,  and  one  which  was  ej^pected  to 
come  off  next  week  at  Whinbury. 

Tired  at  length  to  exhaustion,  she  embraced  the  opportunity 
of  Mr.  Sweeting  coming  up  to  speak  to  Mrs.  Sykes,  to  slip 
quietly  out  of  the  apartment,  and  seek  a  moment's  respite  in 
solitude.  She  repaired  to  the  dining-room,  where  the  clear 
but  now  low  remnant  of  a  fire  still  burnt  in  the  grate.  The 
place  was  empty  and  quiet,  glasses  and  decanters  were  cleared 
from  the  table,  the  chairs  were  put  back  in  their  places,  all 
was  orderly.  Caroline  sank  into  her  uncle's  large  easy  chair, 
half  shut  her  eyes,  and  rested  herself— -rested  at  least  her 
limbs,  her  senses,  her  hearing,  her  vision — weary  with  listen- 
ing to  nothing,  and  gazing  on  vacancy.  As  to  her  mind,  that 
flew  directly  to  the  Hollow  :  it  stood  on  the  threshold  of  the 
parlor  there,  then  it  passed  to  the  counting-house,  and  won- 
dered which  spot  was  blessed  by  the  presence  of  Robert.  It 
so  happened  that  neither  locsdity  had  that  honor ;  for  Robert 
was  half  a  mile  away  from  both,  and  much  nearer  to  Caroline 
than  her  deadened  spirit  suspected :  he  was  at  this  moment 
crossing  the  church-yard,  approaching  the  rectory  garden-gate : 
not,  however,  coming  to  see  his  cousin,  but  intent  solely  on 
communicating  a  brief  piece  of  intelligence  to  the  rector. 

Yes,  Caroline ;  you  hear  the  wire  of  the  bell  vibrate :  it 
rings  again  for  the  fifth  time  this,  afternoon :  you  start,  and 
you  are  certain  now  that  this  must  be  him  of  whom  you  dream. 
Why  you  are  so  certain  you  can  not  explain  to  yourself,  but 
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you  know  it.  You  lean  forwarcf,'  listening  eagerly  as  Fanny 
opens  the  door :  right  I  that  is  the  voice — low—- whh  the  slight 
foreign  accent,  but  so  sweet,  as  you  fancy :  you  half  rise : 
"Fanny  will  tell  him  Mr.  Helstone  is  with  company,  and 
then  he  will  go  away."  Oh  I  she  can  not  let  hinj  go :  in 
spite  of  herself — ^in  spite  of  her  reason  she  walks  hall  across 
the  room ;  she  stands  ready  to  dart  out  in  case  the  step  should 
retreat :  but  he  enters  the  passage.  "  Since  your  master  is 
engaged,**  he  says,  "just  show  me  into  the  dining-room; 
brin?  me  pet^  and  ink :  I  will  write  sl  short  note  and  leave  it 
for  him." 

Now,  having  caught  these  wbrd«>  and  hearing  him  ad- 
vance, Caroline,  if  there  was  a  door  within  the  dining-room^, 
would  glide  through  it  and  disappear.  She  ^Is  caught^ 
hemmed  in ;  she  dreads  her  unexpected  presence  may  annoy 
him.  A  second  since,  she  would  have  flown  to  him ;  that 
second  passed,  she  would  flee  from  him.  She  can  not ;  there 
is  no  way  of  escape  :  the  dining-room  has  but  one  door,  through 
which  now  enters  her  cousin.  The  look  of  troubled  surprise 
she  expected  to  se;e  in  his  face  has  appeared  there,  has  shocked 
her,  and  is  gone.     She  has  stammered  a  sort  of  apology — 

"I  only  lefl;  the  drawing-room  a  minute  for  a  Kttle 
quiet.** 

There  was  something  so  diffident  and  downcast  in  the  air 
and  tone  with  which  she  said  this,  any  one  might  perceive 
that  some  saddening  change  had  lately  passed  over  her  pros.- 
pects,  and  that  the  faculty  of  cheerful  self-possession  had  lefl 
her.  Mr.  Moore  probably  remembered  how  she  had  formerly 
been  accustomed  to  meet  him  with  gentle  ardor  and  hopeful 
confidence  ;  he  must  have  seen  how  the  check  of  this  morning 
had  operated ;  here  was  an  opportunity  for  carrying  out  his 
new  system  with  effect,  if  he  chose  to  improve  it.  Perhaps 
.he  found  it  easier  to  practice  that  system  in  broad  daylight, 
in  his  mill-yard,  amidst  busy  occupations,  than  in  a  quiet 
parlor,  disengaged,  at  the  hour  of  eventide.  Fanny  lit  the 
candles^  which  before  had  stood  unlit  on  the  table,  brought 
writing  materials,  and  left  the  room.  Caroline  was  about  to 
follow  her.  Moore,  Do  act  consistently,  should  have  let  her 
go ;  whereas  he  stood  in  the  doorway,  and,  holding  out  his 
hand,  gehtly  kept  her  back :  he  did  not  ask  her  to  stay,  but 
he  would  not  let  her  go. 
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**  Sbaill  I  tell  my  uiidie  you  are  hove  V*  as^ied  abe,  still  in 
the  same  subdued  voice. 

"  No :  I  caa  say  to  you  all  I  bad  to  wiy  to  him.  You  will 
be  my  me^aengex  ?" 

"  Yes,  Robert," 

"  Theu  you  may  iu9t  inform  bim  tt»i.t  I  bave  got  a  elew  to 
the  identity  of  one,  at  least,  of  tbe  men  who  brok^  my  frames ; 
tbat  he  belovige  to  the  samo  gang  who  attacked  Sykes  and 
Fearsoft'a  dmmng-sbop ;  and  tliat  I  hope  to  hara  Mm  m  oush 
tody  to-m^niDw.    You  ea»  remember  tliKt  ]"     '       _ 

*'  Oh !  y^/'  Thoso  two  monoE^Uables  weve  uttoc^d  in  a 
padder  tone  than  ever ;  and  as  she  aaid  ih&m  abe  ahook  ber 
baad  sligbtly,  and  sighed*     "  WiU  you  preaeeuto  him  V* 

**  Ikftibtlese." 

*«  No,  Robert," 

"And/ why  no,  Cawtoe?" 

*'  Because  it  wiUi  set  aU  the  neighborhood  agajpisd  you  more 
than  ever."  . 

''  That  it  uo  yeasfm  why  I  should  not  do  my  du^,  and  de- 
fend my  pn^perty.  Thia  leUow  is  a  great  soouncbeL  and 
QUgbt  to  be  incapftoitated  from  perpetrating  farther  misobief." 

<'  But  his  aecompbces  will  take  revenge  on  you.  You  do 
not  ki¥»w  bow  the  people  of  Hm  eountry  beajr  malice :  it  i» 
the  boast  of  some  of  th^  that  they  can  keep  ^  stoNie  m  their 
popket  seven  yeare^  turn  it  at  the  end  of  that  time>  ke^  it 
Mven  years  laager,  aiid  hxai  it,  aad  hili  their  miark  ^  at  last.'  " 

Moore  laugbsd, 

"  A  most  pithy  vaunt,"  said  he ;  "  one  that  redojunds  vastly 
to  the  credit  of  your  dear  Yorkshire  firiends.  But  d(»x*t  fear 
for  me,  Lina:  I  am  on  my  guftrd  against  these  lamb-Hke 
compatriots  of  yours :  don't  ms^e  yourself  uaeaay  about  me." 

"How  ea»  I  help  it  ?  You  are  my  cousin..  If  a»y  thing 
happened — "she  stopped. 

"  Notbiug  wlU  happen,  Lina,  To  speak  in  your  owm  lan- 
fuage,  there  is  a  Providence  above  all-^is  there  not  V* 

"  Yes,  dear  Robert.     May  He  guajrd  you  I" 

"  And  if  prayers  have  efficacy,  yours  will  b^M£t  me ;  you 
pray  for  me  sometimes  1" 

**  Not  sotneHmes,  Robert :  you>  aad  Xiouii^  and  Hortense 
are  a/ccTO^  renii^asibeved." 

"  So  I  have  often  imagined :  it  haa  oocursed  to  me^  when. 
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weary  and  vexed,  I  have  myself  gone  tb  bed  like  a  heathen, 
that  another  had  asked  forgiveness  for  my  day,  and  safety  for 
my  night.  I  don't  suppose  such  vicarial  piety  will  avail 
much :  but  the  petitions  come  out  of  a  sincere  breast,  from 
innocent  lips ;  they  should  be  acceptable  as  Abel's  ofiering, 
and  doubtless  would  be,  if  the  object  deserved  them." 

"  Annihilate  that  doubt-^it  is  groundless." 

"  When  a  man  has  been  brought  up  only  to  make  money, 
and  lives  to  make  it,  and  for  nothing  else,  and  scarcely  breathes 
any  other  air  than  that  of  mills  and  markets,  it  seems  odd  to 
utter  his  name  in  a  prayer,  or  to  mix  his  idea  with  any  thing 
divine ;  and  very  strange  it  seems  that  a  good,  pure  heart 
should  take  him  in  and  harbor  him,  as  if  he  had  any  claim 
to  that  sort  of  nest.  If  I  could  guide  that  benignant  heart,  I 
believe  I  should  counsel  it  to  exclude  one  who,  does  not  pro- 
fess to  have  any  higher  aim  in  life  than  that  of  patching  up 
his  broken  fortune,  and  wiping  clean  from  his  bourgeois 
scutcheon  the  foul  stain  of  bankruptcy." 

The  hint,  though  conveyed  thus  tenderly  and  modestly  (as 
Caroline  thought),  was  felt  keenly,  and  comprehended  clearly. 

"  Indeed,  I  only  think — or  1  loill  only  thiiik— of  you  as  my 
cousin,"  was  the  quick  answer.  "  I  am  beginning  to  under- 
stand things  better  than  I  did,  Robert,  when  you  first  came 
to  England ;  better  than  I  did,  a  week — a  day  ago.  I  know 
it  is  your  duty  to  try  to  get  on,  and  that  it  won't  do  for  you 
to  be  romantic;  but  in  future  you  must  not  misunderstand 
me,  if  I  seem  friendly.  You  misunderstood  me  this  morning, 
did  you  not  ]" 

"  What  made  you  think  so  ?** 

"  Your  look — ^your  manner." 

"  But  look  at  me  now—" 

'^  Oh !  you  are  difierent  now^  at  present,  I  dare  gpeajc  to 
you." 

'*  Yet  I  am  the  same,  except  that  I  have  left  the  tradesman 
behind  me  in  the  Hollow :  your  kinsman  alone  stands  before 
you." 

"My  cousin  Robert — ^not  Mr.  Moore." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  Mr.  Moore.     Caroline—" 

Here  the  company  was  heard  rising  in  the  other  room  ;  the 
door  was  opened ;  the  pony-carriage  was  ordered ;  shawls  and 
bonnets  were  demanddd ;  Mr.  Helstpne  called  for  his  niece. 
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**  I  must  go,  Hobert." 

*'  Yes,  you  must  go,  or  they  will  come  in,  and  find  us  here  ; 
and  I,  rather  than  meet  all  that  host  in  the  passage,  will  take 
my  departure  through  the  window :  luckily,  it  opens  like  a 
door.  One  minute  only-^put  down  the  candle  an  instant — 
good-night !  I  kiss  you  because  we  are  cousins ;  and,  being 
cousins,  one— two— three  kisses  are  allowable.  Caroline, 
good-night  I" 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

NOAH  AND   MQSBS. 

^  The  next  day,  Moore  had  risen  before  the  sun,  and  had 
taken  a  ride  to  Whinbury  and  back  ere  his  sister  had  made 
the  cafe  au  lait,  or  cut  the  tartines  for  his  breakfast.  What 
business  he  transacted  there,  he  kept  to  himself.  Hortense 
asked  no  questions-^it  was  not  heY  wont  to  comment  on  his 
movements,  nor  his  to  render,  an  account  of  them.  The  se- 
crets of  business— complicated  and  often  dismal  mysteries — 
were  buried  in  his  breast,  and  never  came  out  of  their  sepul- 
cher,.  save  now  and  then  to  scare  Joe  Scott,  or  give  a  start  to 
some  foreign  correspondent :  indeed,  a  general  habit  of  reserve 
on  whatever  was  important  seemed  bred  in  his  mercantile 
blood. 

Breakfast  over,  he  went  ta  his  counting-house.  Henry, 
Joe  Scott's  boy,  brought  in  the  letters  and  the  daily  papers ; 
Moore  seated  himself  at  his  desk,  broke  the  seals  of  the  docu- 
ments, and  glanced  them  over.  They  were  all  short,  but  not, 
it  seemed,  sweet ;  probably  rp,ther  sour,  on  the  contrary,  for 
as  Moore  laid  down  the  last,  his  nostnls  emitted  a  derisive 
and  defiant  snuff;  and,  though  he  burst  into  no  soliloquy, 
there  was  a  glance  in  his  eye  which  seemed  to  invoke  the* 
devil,  and  lay  charges  on  him  to  swe^  the  whole  concern  to 
Gehenna.  However,  having  chosen  a  pen  and  stripped  away 
the  feathered  top  in  a  brief  spasm  of  finger-fiiry— only  finger- 
fury,  his  face  was  placid — he  dashed  oS  a  batch  of  answers, 
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sealed  them,  and  went  out  and  walked  thvough  the  mill :  on 
coming  back,  he  sat  down  to  read  his  newspaper. 

The  contents  seemed  not  absorbingly  interesting ;  he  more 
than  once  laid  it  across  his  knee,  folded  his  arms,  and  gazed 
into  the  fire ;  he  occasionally  turned  his  h^ad  towaid  the 
window  I  he  looked  at  intervals  at  his  wateh  : .  in  short,  his 
mind  appeared  preoccupied.  Perhaps  he  was  thinking  of  the 
beauty  of  the  weather — ^for  it  was  a  fine  and  mild  morning 
for  the  season — and  wishing  to  be  out  in  the  fields  enjoying 
it.  The  door  of  his  counting-house  stood  wide  open,  the 
breeze  and  sunshine  entered  freely;  but  the  first  visitant 
brought  no  spring  perfume  on  its  wings,  only  im  occasional 
sulphiur-pufi^  from  die  soot-thick  column  of  smoke  rushing 
sable  from  the  gaunt  mill-chimney. 

A  dark  blue  apparition  (that  of  Joe  Scott,  fresh  firom  a 
dyeing  vat)  appeared  momentarily  at  the  open  door,  uttered 
the  words  "  He's  comed,  sir,"  and  vanished. 

Mr.  Moore  raised  not  his  eyes  from  the  paper.  A  large 
man,  broad-shouldered  and  massive-limbed,  chid  in  fustian 
garments  and  gray-worsted  stockings,  entered,  who  was  re- 
ceived with  a  nod,  and  desired  to  take  a  seat ;  which  be  did, 
making  the  remark — as  he' removed  his  hat  (a  very  bad  one)j 
stowed  it  away  under  his  chair,  and  wiped  his  forehead  with 
a  spotted  cotton  handkerchief  extracted  from  the  hat-crown 
— that  it  was  **  Raight  dahn  warm  for'  Febewerry.'*  Mr. 
Moore  assented :  at  least  he  uttered  some  slight  soimd,  which, 
though  inarticulate,  might  pass  for  an  assent.  The  visitor 
now  carefully  deposited  in  a  comer  beside  him  an  official 
looking  stafi*  which  he  bore  in  his  hand ;  this  done,  he  whistled, 
probably  by  way  of  a{)pearing  at  his  ease. 

"  You  have  what  is  necessary,  I  suppose,"  said  Mr.  Moate, 

"  Ay  !  ay  !  all's  raight." 

He  renewed  his  whistling,  Mr.  Moore  his  leading :  thc^ 
paper  apparently  had  become  more  interesting.  Presently, 
however,  he  turned  to  his  cupboard,  which  was  within  reach 
of  his  long  arm,  opened  it  without  rising,  took  out  a  black 
bottle-^the  «ame  he  had  produced  for  Malone's  benefit— a 
tumbler,  and  a  jug,  placed  them  on  the  table,  and  said  to  his 
guest — 

"  Help  yourself;  there's  water  in  that  jar  in  the  corner." 

"  I  dunnut  knaw  that  there's  mich  need,  for  all  a  body  is 
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dry  (iihiTsty)  in  a  morning,**  said  the  fustian  gentleman,  rising 
and  doing  as  requested. 

"Will  you  tak*  naught  yeurseln,  Mr.  Moore?"  he  in- 
quired, as  with  skilled  hand  he  mixed  a  portion,  and  having 
tested  it  by  a  deep  draught,  sank  back  satisfied  and  bland  in 
his  seat.  Moore-^chary  ©f  words — ^replied  by  a  negative 
movement  and  murmur. 

^  ••  Yah'd  as  good,"  continued  his  visitor ;  it  *uld  set  yo  up, 
wald  a  sup  o'  this  stufi*.  Uncommon  gobd  Hollands !  ye  get 
it  fro'  furrin'  parts,  I*pe  think  ?" 

"Ayr 
^  "  Tak'  my  advice,  and  try  a  glass  on't ;  them  lads  'at's 
coming  '11  keep  ye  talking,  nob'dy  knoiii^  how  long :  ye'U  iieed 
propping."  ^ 

^*Have  you  seen  Mr.  Sykes  this  morning  ?**  inquired 
Mopre.  .  '        i 

"  I  seed  him  a  hauf  an  hour — ^nay — happen  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  sin',  just  afore  I  set  off:  he  said  he  airded  to  oome  here, 
and  I  sudn*t  wonder  but  ye'U  have  old  Helstone  too ;  I  seed 
*em  saddling  his  little  nag  as  T  passed  at  back  o'  t'  Rectory." 

The  speaker  was  a  true  prophet,  for  the  trot  of  a  little 
nag's  hoofs  was,  five  minutes  after,  heard  in  the  yard ;  it 
stopped,  and  a  well-known  nasal  voice  cried  aloud — "Boy 
(probably  addressing  Harry  Scott,  who  usually  hung  about 
the  premises  from  nine  a.m.  to  five  p.m.),  take  my  horse  and 
lead  him  into  the  stiible." 

Helstone  came  in,  marching  nimUy  and  erect,  looking 
browner,  keener,  and  livelier  than  usual. 

"  Beautiful  morning,  Moore :  how  do,  toy  boy  ?  Ha  I  Whom 
have  we  here?  (turning  to  the  personage  with  the  staff) 
Sug^den  !  What !  you're  going  to  work  directly  I  On  my 
word,  you  lose  no  time :  but  I  come  to  ask  explanations:  your 
message  was  delivered  to  me ;  are  you  suipe  you  are  oh  the 
right  scent  ?  How  do  you  mean  to  set  about  the  business  1 
IJave  you  got  a  warrant  ?" 

"Sugdenhas." 

" Then  you  are  going  to  seek  him  now?  1*11  accompany 
you." 

"  You  will  he  spared  that  trouble,  sir ;  he  is  coming*  to 
seek  me.    I  am  just  now  sitting  in  estate,  waiting  his  arrival." 

••  And  who  is  it  ?    One  of  my  parii^ionons  ?" 
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Joe  Scott  had  entered  unobserved ;  he  now  stood,  a  most 
sinister  phantom,  half  his  person  being  dyed  of  the  deepest 
tint  of  indigo,  leaning  on  the. desk.  His  master's  answer  to 
the  rector's  question  was  a  smile ;  Joe  tpok  the  word;  putting 
on  a  quiet  but  pawky  look,  he  said — 

"  It's  a  friend  of  yours,  Mr.  Helstone ;  a  gentleman  you 
often  speak  of." 

**  Indeed  I  His  naxae,  Joe  } — ^You  look  well  this  morning." 

*'  Only  the  E.ev.  Moses  Barraclough :  t'  tub  orator  you  call 
him  sometime,  I  think.',' 

'*  Ah !"  said  the  rector,  taking  out  his  snuffbox,  and  ad- 
ministering to  himself  a  very  long  pinch — *'  Ah !  couldn't  have 
supposed  it.  Why,  the  pious  man  never  was  a  workman  of 
yours,  Moore?     He's  a  tailor  by  trade." 

*'  And  so  much  the  worse  grudge  I  owe  him,  for  interfering 
and  setting  my  discarded  men  against  me." 

"  And  Moses  was  actually  present  at  the  hv\iile  of  .Stilbro' 
Moor  1     He  went  there— wooden  leg  and  all  ]" 

'**  Ay,  sir,"  said  Joe;  **he  went  there  on  horseback,  that 
his  leg  mightn't  be  noticed  :  he  wa»  th^  captain  and  wore  a 
mask ;  the  rest  only  had  their  faces  blacked." 

"  And  how  was  he  found  out  ?" 

"  I'll  tell  you,  sir,"  said  Joe :  "  t'  maister's  not  so  fond  of 
talking ;  I've  no  objections.  He  courted  Sarah,  .Mr.  Moore's 
sarvant  lass,  and  so  it  seems  she  would  have  nothing  to  say 
to  him ;  she  either  didn't  like  his  wooden  leg,  or  she'd  some 
notion  about  his  being  a  hypocrite.  Happen  (for  women  is 
queer  hands — ^we  may  say  that  amang  werseln  when  there's 
none  of  'em  nigh)  she'd  have  encouraged  him,  in  spite  of  his 
leg  and  his  deceit — just  to  pass  time  like ;  I've  known  some 
on  'em  to  do  as  mich,  and  some  o',  t'  bonniest  and  mimest 
looking,  too— ay !  I've  seen  clean,  trim  young  things,  that 
looked  as  denty  and  pure  aa  daisies,  and  wi'  time  a  body  fun' 
'em  out  to  be  nowt  but  stinging,  venomed  nettles." 

"  Joe's  a  sensible  fellow,"  interjected  Helstone. 

"  Howsiver,  Sarah  had  another  string,  to  her  bow :  Fred. 
Murgatroyd,  one  of  our  lads,  is  for  her,  and  as  women  judge 
men  by  their  faces — and  Fred,  has  a  middhng  face,  while 
Moses  is  none  so  handsome,  as  we  all  knaw — :the  lass  took  on 
wi'  Fred.  A  two-three  months  sin',  Murgatroyd  and  Moses 
chanced  to  meet  one  Sunday  night ;  they'd  both  come  lurking 
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about  these  premises  wi*  the  notion  of  counseling  Sarah  to 
tak*  a  bit  of  a  walk  wi'  them  ;  they  fell  out,  had  a  tussel,  and 
Fred,  was  worsted :  for  he's  young  and  small,  and  Barraclough, 
fbr  all  he  has  only  one  leg,  is  almost  as  strong  as  Sugden  there ; 
indeed,  any  body  that  hears  him  roaring  at  a  revival  or  a  love- 
feast,  may  be  sure  he's  no  weakling." 

"Joe,  you're  insupportable,"  here  broke  in  Mr.  Moore. 
"You  spin  out  your  explanation  as  Moses  spins  out  his  ser- 
mons. The  long  and  short'  of  it  is,  Murgatroyd  was  jealous 
of  Barraclough,  and  last  night,  as  he  and  a  friend  took  shelter 
in  a  barn  from  a  shower,  they  heard  and  saw  Moses  conferring 
with  some  associates  within.  From  their  discourse,  it  was 
plain  he  had  been  the  leader,  not  only  at  Stilbro'  Moot,  but 
in  the  attack  on  Sykes's  pA)perty ;  moreover,  they  planned  a 
deputation  to  wait  on  me  this  morning,  which  the  tailor  is  to 
head,  and  which,  in  the  most  religious  and  peaceful  ^irit,  is 
to  entreat  me  to  put  the  accursed  thing  out  of  my  tent.  I 
rode  over  to  Whinbui^  this  morning,  got  a  constable  and  a 
warrant,  and  I  am  now  waitii^g  to  give  my  friend  the  recep- 
tion he  deserves :  here,  meantime,  comes  Sykes :  Mr.  Hel- 
stone,  you  must  spirit  him^ip ;  he  feels  timid  at  the  thoughts 
of  prosecuting." 

A  gig  was  heard  to  roll  into  the  yard :  Mr.  Sykes  entered, 
a  tall,  stoi;t  man  of  about  fifly,  comely  of  feature, 'but  feeble 
of  physiognomy :  he  looked  anxious. 

"  Have  they  been  ?  Are  they  gone  ?  Have  you  got  him  ? 
Is  it  over  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Not  yet,"  returned  Moore,  with  phlegm.  "  We  are  wait- 
ing £)r  them." 

"  They'll  not  come,  it's  near  noon :  better  give  it  up,  it  will 
excite  bad  feeling — ^make  a  stir— cause  perhaps  fatal  conse- 
quences." 

**  You  need  not  appear,"  said  Moore.  "  I  shall  meet  them 
in  the  yard  when  they  come ;  you  can  stay  here." 

"  But  my  name  must  be  seen  in  tiie  law  proceedings :  a 
wife  and  family,  Mi^.  Moore — a  wife  and  family  make  a  man 
cautious."  - .        ■        " 

Moore  looked  disgusted.  "  Give  way,  if  you  please,"  said 
he ;  "  leave  me  to  myself,  I  have  no  objection  to  act  alone ; 
only  be  assured  you  will  not  find  safety  in  submission ;  your 
partner,  Pearson,  gave  way,  and  eopoeded,  and  forbore— well^ 
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that  did  not  prevent  them  from  attempting  to  shoot  him  in  his 
own  house/' 

''  My  dear  ur,  take  a  little  wiae-and-water/'  recommended 
Mr.  Helstone.  The  wine-and-water  was  Hollandsrand-water, 
as  Mr.  Bykee  discovwe^  when  he  had  compounded  and  swal- 
lowed a  brimming  tumbler  there(^:  it  transfigured  him  in 
two  minutes,  brought  the  color  hack  to  his  face,  and  made 
him  41  least  twrci^-Yalili&t.  He  now  announced  that  he  hoped 
he  was  above  being  trampled  en  by  the  common  people ;  he 
was  determined  to  endure  the  insolence  of  the  working-classes 
no  longer ;  he  had  considered  of  it,  and  made  up  his  mind  to 
go  all  lec^hs  l  if  money  and  spirit  could  put  down  these 
rioters,  they  i^akl  be  put  down ;  Mr.  Moore  might  do  as  he 
liked,  but  ^^^-^Christie  Sykes — ^would  spend  his  last  penny  in 
law  before  he  would  be  beaten :  he'd  settle  themi  or  he'd  see." 

"  Take  another  glass,"  uiged  Moore* 

Mr.  Bykes  didn't  nutid  if  he  did  ;  this  was  a  cold  morning 
(Sugden  had  found  it  a  warm  one) ;  it  was  necessary  to  be 
careful  at  this  seascHi  q£  the  year—^t  was  pri^r  to  take  some- 
thing to  keep  the  damp  out ;  he  had  a  httk  cough  aheady 
(here  he  cotighed  in  attestation  of  the  fact)  ^  something  of  this 
sort  (lifting  the  black  bottle)  was  excellent  taken  medicinally 
(he  poured  the  physic  into  his  tumbler);  he  didn't  make  a 
practice  of  drinking  spirits  in  a  morning,  but  occasionally  it 
really  was  prudent  to  take  {Mrecautions. 

''Quite  prudent,  and  take  them  by  all  means,"  urged  the 
host. 

Mr.  Sykes  now  addressed;  Mr.  Helstonci  who  stood  on  the 
hearth,  his  shovel-hat  on  his  head,  watching  him  sigmfioantly 
with  his  little  keen  eyes. 

'*  You,  sir,  as  a  deigyiaan,"  said  he»  *'  mayfe^  it  disagree- 
able to  be  present  amid  scenes  of  hurry  and  flurry,  and,  I  may 
say,  peril ;  I  dare  say  your  nerves  won't  stand  it ;  yjou're  a 
man  of  peace,  sir,  but  we  manufacturers)  U^ng  in  the  world, 
and  always  in  turmoil,  get  quite  belligerent.  Really  there's 
an  ardcNT  excited  by  the  thoughts  of  danger,  that  makes  my 
heart  pant.  When  Mrs.  Sykes  is  afraid  of  the  house  being 
attacked  and  broke  open-^-^ui  she  is  every  night-^I  get  quite 
excited.  I  couldn't  describe  to  you,  sir,  my  feelings :  really, 
if  any  body  was  to  come— thieves  or  any  thing — ^I  believe  I 
should  eiyoy  it»  such  is  my  spirit" 
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The  hardest  of  laughs,  though  brief  and  low,  and  by  no 
means  insulting,  was  the  response  of  the  rector.  Moore  would 
have  pressed  upon  the  heroic  mill-owner  a  third  tumbler,  but 
the  clergyman,  who  never  transgressed,  nor  would  sufier  others 
in  hispresence  to  transgress  the  bounds  of  decorum*  checked  him« 

*'  Ijiough  is  as  good  as  a  feast,  is  it  not,  Mr.  SykeS  ?"  ho 
said,  and  Mr.  Sykes  assented ;  and  then  sat  and  watched  J6e 
Scott  remove  the  bottle  a,t  a  sign  from  HelstonC)  with  a  self- 
satisfied  simper  on  his  lips^  and  a  regretful  glisten  in  his  eye. 
Moore  looked  as  if  he  should  have  liked  to  ^1  him  to  the  top 
of  his  bei^t.  What  would  a  certain  young  kinswoman  of  his 
have  said,  could  she  have  seen  her  dear,  good,  great  Kobert— > 
her  Coriolanus — just  now  ?  Would  she  have  acknpwledged 
in  that  mischievous,  sardonic  visage  the  same  face  to  which 
she  had  looked  up  with  such  love,  which  had  bent  over  her 
with  such  gentleness  last  night  1  Was  that  the  man  who  had 
spent  so  qmet  an  evening  with  his  sister  and  his  cousin — so 
suave  to  one,  so  tender  to  the  other**'reading  Shakspeaie  and 
listening  to  Chenier  ? 

Yes,  it  was  the  same  man,  only  seen  on  a  difierent  side  i  a 
side  Caroline  had  not  yet  fairly  beheld,  tbough  perhaps  she 
had  enough  sagacity  faintly  to  suspect  its  existence.  vVell^ 
Caroline  had,  doubtless,  her  defective  side  too :  she  was  hu- 
man, she  must  then  have  been  i^lperfect,  and  had  she  seen 
Moore  on  his  very  worst  side,  she  would  probably  have  said 
this  to  herself  and  excused  him.  Love  can  excuse  any  thing  ex- 
cept Meanness ;  but  Meanness  kills  Love,  crippks  even  Natural 
Anection  ^  without  Esteem,  True  Love  can  not  exist.  Mooi^e, 
with  all  his  faults,  might  be  esteemed;  for  he  had  no  moral 
scrofula  i^  his  min4*  no  hopeless,  polluting  taint,  such,  for 
instance,  as  that  of  falsehood ;  neither  waa  he  the  slave  of  his 
appetites ;  the  active  life  to  which  he  had  been  born  and  bred 
had  given  him  something  else  to  do  than  to,  join  the  fu^e 
chase  of  the  pleasure-hunter  :  he  was  a  man  un4egradedi  the 
disciple  of  reason,  not  the  votary  of  sense^  The  same  might 
be  said  of  old  Helstone :  neither  of  these  two  would  look,  think,, 
or  speak  a  lie ;  for  neither  of  tliem  had  the  wretched  black 
bottle  which  had  been  just  put  away  any  charms ;  both  might 
boast  a  vaUd  claim  to  Uie  proud  title  of  "  loild  of  the  ereation,'' 
for  no  animal  vice  was  lord  of  them :  they  looked  and  were 
superior  beings  to  poQ):  Sykes. 
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A  sort  of  gathering  and  trampling  sound  was  heard  in  the 
yard,  and  then  a  pause.  Moore  walked  to  the  wiildow,  Hel- 
stone  followed ;  both  stood  on  one  side,  the  tall  junior  behind 
the  under-sized  senior,  looking  forth  carefully,  so  that  they 
might  not  be  visible  from  without,  th6ir  sdle  comiment  on  what 
they  saw  was  a  cynical  smile  flashed  into  each  other's  stem  eyes. 

A  Nourishing  oratorical  cou^  was  now  heard,  followed  by 
the  interjection,  "  Whisht !"  designed,  as  it  seemed,  to  still  the 
hum  of  several  voices.  Moore  opened  his  casement  an  inch 
or  two  to  admit  sound  more  freely. 

**  Joseph  Scott,"  began  a  snufliing  voice — Scott  was  standing 
sentinel  at  the  counting-house  door — "  might  we  inquire  if  your 
master  be  within,  and  is  to  be  spoken  to !" 

"  He*s  within,  ay !"  said  Joe,  nonchalantly. 

"  Would  you,  then,  if  you  please  (emphasis  on  *  you*)  have 
the  gooduess  to  tell  him  that  twelve  gentlemen  wants  to  see 
him." 

"  He'd  happen  ax  what  for,"  suggested  Joe.  "  I  mught^LS 
weel  tell  him  that  at  t'  same  time." 

"  For  a  purpose,"  was  the  answer.     Joe  entered. 

"  Please,  sir,  there's  twelve  gentlemen  Wftnts  to  see  ye  '  for 
a  purpose.' 

"Good,  Joe;.  I'm  their  man.  Sugden,  come  when  I 
whistle." 

Moore  went  out,  chuckling  dryly.  He  advanced  into  the 
yard,  one  hand  in  his  pocket,  the  other  in  his  waistcoat,  his 
cap  brim  over  his  eyes,  shading  in  some  measure  their  deep 
dancing  ray  of  scorn.  Twelve  men  waited  in  the  yard,  some 
in  their  ^hirt-sleeves,  some  in  blue  aprons:  two  figured  con- 
spicuously in  the  van  of  the  party.  One,  a  little,  dapper,  strut- 
ting man,  with  a  tumed-up  nose ;  the  other,  a  broad-shoul- 
dered fellow,  distinguished  no  less  by  his  demure  face  and  cat- 
like, trustless  eyes,  than  by  a  "wooden  leg  and  stout  crutch ; 
there  was  a  kind  of  leer  about  his  lips,  he  seemed  laughing  in 
his  sleeve  at  some  person  or  thing,  his  whol6  air  was  any  thing 
but  that  of  a  tAie  man. 

"Good-morning,  Mr.  Barraclough,"  said  Moore  debon- 
airely,  for  him. 

"  Peace  be  unto  you  !"  was  the  answer :  Mr.  Barraclough 
entirely  closing  his  naturally  half-shut  eyes  as  he  delivered  it. 

"  I'm  obliged  to  you :  peace  is  an  excellent  thing ;  there's 
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nothing  I  more  wish  for  myself;  but  that  is  not  all  you  have 
to  say  to  me,  I  suppose  ?    I  imagine  peace  is  not  your  purpose  ?** 

"As  to  our  purpose,"  began  Barraclough,  "it's  one  that 
may  sound  strange,  and  perhaps  fooUsh  to  ears  like  yours,  for 
the  childer  of  this  world  is  wiser  in  their  generation  than  the 
childer  of  light." 

"  To  the  point,  if  you  please,  and  let  me  hear  -vithat  it  is." 

"  Ye'se  hear,  sir ;  if  I  can  not  get  it  ofE  there's  eleven  be- 
faint  can  help  me.  It  is  a  grand  purpose,  and  (changing  his 
voice  from  a  half-sneer  to  a  whine)  it's  the  Looard's  own  pur- 
pose, and  that's  better." 

"  Do  you  want  a  subscription  to  a  new  Ranter's  chapel, 
Mr.  Barraclough  ?  Unless  your  errand  be  something  of  that 
sort,  I  can  not  see  what  you  have  to  do  with  it." 

"  I  hadn't  that  duty  on  my  mind,  sir ;  but  as  Providence 
has  led  ye  to  mention  the  subject,  I'll  make  it  i'  my  way  to 
tak'  ony  trifle  ye  may  have  to  spare,  the  smallest  contribution 
will  be  acceptable." 

With  that  he  dofled  his  hat,  and  held  it  out  as  a  begging- 
box  ;  a  brazen  grin  at  the  same  time  crossing  his  countenance. 

"  If  I  gave  -you  sixpence,  you  would  drink  it." 

Barraclough  uplifted  the  palms  of  his  hands  and  the  whites 
of  his  eyes,  evincing  m  the  gesture  Ormere  burlesque  of  hypoc- 
risy. ^ 

"You  seem  a  fine  fellow,"  said  Moore,  quite  coolly  and 
drily ;  "  you  don't  care  for  Showing  me  that  you  are  a  double- 
dyed  hypocrite,  that  your  trade  is  fraud  :  you  expect,  indeed, 
to  make  me  laugh  at  the  cleverness  with  which  you  play  your 
coarsely  farcical  part,  while,  at  the  same  time,  you  think  you 
are  deceiving  the  men  behind  you." 

Moses'  countenance  lowered  ;  he  saw  he  had  gone  too  far : 
he  was  going  to  answer,  when  the  second  leader,  impatient  of 
being  hitherto  kept  in  the  background,  stepped  forward.  This 
man  did  not  look  like  a  traitor,  though  he  had  an  exceedingly 
self-confident  and  conceited  air. 

"  Mr.  Moore,"  commenced  he,  speaking  also  in  hifi  throat 
and  nose,  and  enunciating  each  word  very  slowly,  as  if  with 
a  view  to  giving  his  audience  time  to  appreciate  fiilly  the  un- 
common elegance  of  the  phraseology ;  "  it  might,  perhaps, 
justly  be  said,  that,  reason  rather  than  peace  is  our  purpose. 
We  come,  in  the  first  place,  to  request  you  to  hear  reason. 
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and  should  you  refuBe,  it  is  my  duty  to  watn  you^  in  very  do* 
cided  terms,  that  measures  will  he  had  resort  to  (he  meant 
recourse),  widch  will  probahly  terminate  in — ^in  hringing  you 
to  a  sense  of  the  unwisdom,  of  the— ^the  foolishness,  which 
seems  to  ^ide  and  guard  yipur  proceedings  as  a  tradesman  in 
this — this  manufacturing  part  of  the  country.  Hem !  ...  . 
sir,  I  would  heg  to  allude  that  as  a  furriner,  coming  from  a 
distant  coast,  another  quarter  and  hemisphere  of  this  glohe, 
thrown,  as  I  may  say,  a  perfect  outcast  on  these  shores — the 
clifis  of  Alhion^you  have  not  that  imderstanding  of  huz  and 
wer  ways  which  might  conduce  to  the  benefit  of  the  working* 
classes.  If,  to  come  at  once  to  partio'lars,  you'd  consider  to 
give  up  this  here  nliln,  and  go  without  further  protractions 
straight  home  to  where  you  belongs  it  'ud  happen  be  as 
well.  I  can  see  naught  ageean  such  a  plan.  What  hev 
ye  to  say  tull't  lads  ?"  turning  roimd  to  the  other  members 
of  the  deputation,  who  responded  unanimously,  ^'  Hear  !— 
hear!" 

"  Brayvo,  Noah  o'  Tim*s !"  murmured  Joe  Scott,  who  stood 
behind  Mr.  Moore.  "  Moses'll  niver  beat  that — Cliffs  o'  Al- 
bion, and  t'  other  hemisphere  !  my  certy !  Did  ye  come  fro' 
th'  Antarctic  Zone,  maister  ?     Moses  is  dished." 

Moses,  however,  refused  to  be  dished ;  he  thought  he  would 
try  again.  Casting  a  somewhat  ireful  glance  at  "  Noah  o* 
Tim's,"  he  launched  out  in  his  turn :  and  now  he  spoke  in  a 
serious  tone,  relinquishii^  the  sarcasm  whi(^  he  found  had 
not  answered. 

"  Or  iver  you  set  up  the  pole  o'  your  tent  amang  ua,  Mr. 
Moore,  -^e  lived  i'  peace  and  quietness ;  yea,  I  may  say,  in  all 
loving-kindness.  I  am  not  myself  an  aged  person  as  yet,  but 
I  can  remember  as  far  back  as  maybe  some  twenty  year^  when 
hand-labor  were  encouraged  and  respected,  and  no  mischief- 
maker  had  ventured  to  introduce  these  here  machines,  which 
is  so  pernicious.  Now,  I'm  not  a  cloth-dresser  myself,  but  by 
trade  a  tailor ;  howsiver,  my  heart  is  of  a  softish  natur' :  I'm 
a  very  feeling  man,  and  when  I  see  my  brethren  oppressed, 
like  my  great  namesake  of  old,  I  stand  up  for  'em ;  for  which 
intent,  I  this  day  speak  with  you  face  to  face,  and  advises 
you  to  part  wi'  your  infernal  machinery,  and  tak'  on  more 
hands." 

'*  What  if  I  don't  foUow  your  advice,  Mr.  Barracbugh  ?" 


Mr!" 
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'*  The  Looard  pardon  you.    Tlie  Looard  soften  your  heart, 


"  Are  you  in  connection  "with  the  Wedeyans  now,  Mr.  Bar- 
raclough?" 

"  Praise  God !    Bless  His  Name !    I*m  a  joined  Methody !" 

"  Which  in  no  respect  prevents  you  finom  being"  at  the  same 
time  a  drunkard  and  a  swindler.  I  saw  you  one  night  a 
week  ago  laid  dead-drunk  by  the  roadside,  as  I  returned  from 
Stilbro'  market ;  and  while  you  preach  peace,  you  make  it 
the  business  of  your  life  to  stir  up  dissension.  You  no  more 
sympathize  with  the  poor  who  are  in  distress,  than  you  sym- 
pathize with  me  :  you  incite  them  to  outrage  for  bad  purposes 
of  your  own )  so  does  the  individual  called  Noah  o'  Tim's. 
You  two  are  restless,  meddling,  impudent  scoundrels,  whose 
chief  motive^principle  is  a  selfish  ambition,  as  dangerous  as  it 
is  puerile.  The  persons  behind  you  are  some  of  them  honest 
though  misguided  men ;  but  you  two  I  count  altogether  bad.'' 

Barraclough  was  going  to  speak. 

"  Silence  !  You  have  had  your  say,  and  now  I  will  have 
mine.  As  to  being  dictated  to  by  you,  or  any  Jack,  Jem,  or 
Jonathan  on  earth,  I  shall  not  sufier  it  for  a  moment.  You 
desire  me  to  quit  the  country ;  you  request  me  to  part  with 
my  machinery ;  in  case  I  refuse,  you  threaten  me.  Ido  refuse 
— ^point-blank !  Here  I  stay ;  and  by  this  mill  I  stand ;  and 
into  it  will  I  convey  the  best  machinery  inventors  can  furnish. 
What  will  you  do  ?  The  utmost  you  can  do — and  this  you 
will  never  dare  to. do — is  to  bum  down  my  mill,  destroy  its 
contents,  and  shoot  me.  What  then  ?  Suppose  that  building 
was  a  ruin  and  I  was  a  corpse,  what  then  ? — you  lads  behind 
these  two  scamps,  would  that  stop  invention  or  exhaust  science? 
Not  for  the  fraction  of  a  second  of  time  I  Another  and  better 
gig-mill  would  rise  on  the  ruins  of  this,  and  perhaps  a  more 
enterprising  owner  come  in  my  place.  Hear  me  !— rl'U  make 
my  cloth  as  I  please,  and  according  to  the  best  lights  I  have. 
In  its  manufacture  I  will  employ  what  means  I  choose.  Who- 
ever, after  hearing  this,  shall  dare  to  interfere  with  me,  may 
just  take  the  consequences.  An  example  shall  prove  I'm  in 
earnest." 

'  He  whistled  shrill  and  loud,    gugden,  his  staff*  and  warrant, 
came  on  to  the  scene. 

Moore  tumed  sharply  to  Baxraclough :  '*  Yon  were  at  Stil- 
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bro',"  said  he ;  "I  have  proof  of  that.  You  were  on  the  moor 
— ^you  wore  a  mask — ^you  knocked  down  one  of  my  men  with 
your  own  hand — you !  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel !  Sugden, 
arrest  him !" 

Moses  was  captured.  There  was  a  cry  and  a  rush  to  rescue, 
but  the  right  hand  which  aU  this  while  had  lain  hidden  in 
Moore's  breast,  reappearing,  held  out  a  pistol. 

"  Both  barrels  are  loaded,"  said  he.  "  Fm  quite  determined ! 
—keep  off!" 

Stepping  backward,  facing  the  foe  as  he  Went,  he  guarded 
his  prey  to  the  counting-house.  He  ordered  Joe  Scott  to  pass 
in  with  Sugden  and  the  prisoner,  and  to  bolt  the  door  inside. 
For  himself,  he  walked  backward  and  forward  along  the  front 
of  the  miU,  looking  meditatively  on  the  groimd,  his  hand  hang- 
ing carelessly  by  his  side,  but  still  holding  the  pistol.  The 
eleven  remaining  deputies  watched  him  some  time,  talking 
under  their  breath  to  each  other :  at  length  one  of  them  ap- 
proached. This  man  looked  very  different  from  either  of  the 
two  who  had  previously  spoken :  he  was  hard-favored,  but 
modest,  and  manly-looking. 

"  I've  not  much  faith  i'  Moses  Barraclough,*'  said  he ; 
"  and  I  would  speak  a  ivord  to  you  myseln,  Mr.  Moore. 
It's  out  o'  no  ill-will  that  I'm  here,  for  my  part ;  it's  just  to 
mak'  a  efibrt  to  get  things  straightened,  for  they're  sorely  a 
crooked.  Ye  see  we're  ill  off — ^varry  ill  off :  wer  families  is 
poor  and  pined.  We're  thrown  out  o'  work  wi'  these  frames ; 
we  can  get  naught  to  do  :  we  can  earn  naught.  What  is  to 
be  done  ?  Mun  we  say,  wisht !  and  lig  us  down  and  dee  ? 
Nay ;  I've  no  grand  words  at  my  tongue's  end,  Mr.  Moore, 
but  I  feel  that  it  wad  be  a  low  principle  for  a  reasonable  man 
to  starve  to  death  like  a  dumb  oritur* : — I  will  n't  do't.  I'm 
not  for  shedding  blood  :  I'd  neither  kiU  a  man  nor  hurt  a  man ; 
and  I'm  not  for  pulling  down  mills  and  breaking  machines : 
for,  as  ye  say,  that  way  o'  going  on  '11  niver  stop  invention ; 
but  I'll  t2^ — I'll  mak'  as  big  a  din  as  ever  I  can.  Invention 
may  be  all  right,  but  I  know  it  isn't  right  for  poor  folks  to 
starve.  Them  that  governs  mun  find  a  way  to  help  us :  they 
mun  mak'  fresh  brderations.  Ye'll  say  that's  hard  to  do  : — 
so  mich  louder  niun  we  shout  out  then,  for  so  much  slacker 
will  t'  Parliament-men  be  to  set  on  to  a  tough  job." 

"  Worry  the  Parliament-men  as  much  as  you  please;"  said 
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Moore ;  "  but  to  worry  the  mill-owners  is  absurd ;  and  I,  for 
one,  won't  stand  it." 

"  Ye're  a  raight  hard  'un  I"  returned  the  workman.  "  Will 
n't  ye  gie  us  a  bit  'a'  time  ?  Will  n't  ye  consent  to  mak'  your 
chaiiges  rather  more  slowly^" 

"  Am  I  the  whole  body  of  clothiers  in  Yorkshire  ?  Answer 
me  that !" 

"  Ye're  yourseln."  ) 

"  And  only  myself;  and  if  I  stopped  by  the  way  an  instant, 
while  others  are  rushing  on,  I  should  be  trodden  down.  If  I 
did  as  you  wish  me  to  do,  I  should  be  bankrupt  in  a  month : 
and  would  my  bankruptcy  put  bread  into  your  hungry  chil- 
dren's mouths  ?  William  Farren,  neither  to  your  dictation, 
nor  to  that  of  any  other,  will  I  submit.  Talk  to  me  no  mora 
about  machinery ;  I  will  have  my  own  way.  I  shall  get  new 
frames  in  to-morrow :  —  if  you  broke  these,  I  would  still  get 
more.     Fll  never  give  in.'' 

Here  the  mill-bell  rang  twelve  o^clock :  it  was  the  dinner 
hour.  Moore  abruptly  turned  from  the  deputation,  and  re- 
entered his  coiinting-house. 

His  last  words  had  left  a  bad,  harsh  impression :  he,  at 
least,  had  "  failed  in  the~disposing  of  a  chance  he  was  lord  of." 
By  speaking  kindly  to  William  Farren — ^who  was  a  very 
honest  man,  without  envy  or  hatred  of  those  more  happily 
circumstanced  than  himself ;  thinking  it  no  hardship  and  no 
injustice  to  be  forced  to  live  by  labor  ;  disposed  to  be  honora- 
bly content  if  he  could  but  get  work  to  do— Moore  might  have 
made  a  friend.  It  seemed  wonderful  how  he  could  turn  from 
such  a  man  without  a  conciliatory  or  a  sympathizing  expres- 
sion. The  poor  fellow's  face  looked  haggard  with  want :  he 
had  the  aspect  of  a  man  who  had  not  known  what  it  was  to 
live  in  comfort  and  plenty  for  weeks,  perhaps  months  past ; 
and  yet  there  was  no  ferocity,  no  malignity  in  his  countenance : 
it  was  worn,  dejected,  austere,  but  still  ^patient.  How  could 
Moore  leave  him  thus,  with  the  words,  "  I'll  never  give  in," 
and  not  a  whisper  of  good- will,  or  hope,  or  aid  ? 

Farren,  as  he  went  home  to  his  cottage— once,  in  betteir 
times,  a  decent,  clean,  pleasant  place ;  but  now,  though  stiU 
clean,  very  dreary,  because  so  poor — asked  himself  this  ques- 
tion. He  concluded  that  the  foreign  mill-owner  was  a  selfish, 
an  unfeeling,  and,  he  thought,  too,  a  foohsh  man.   It  appeared 
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to  him  that  emigration,  had  he  only  the  means  to  emigrate, 
would  be  preferable  to  service  under  such  a  master.  He  felt 
much  cast  down — almost  hopeless. 

On  his  entrance,  his  wife  served  out,  in  orderly  sort,  such 
dinner  as  she  had  to  give  him  and  the  bairns :  it  was  only 
porridge,  and  too  Httle  of  that.  Some  of  the  younger  children 
asked  for  more,  when  they  had  done  their  portion — an  applica- 
tion which  disturbed  WHliam  much  :  while  his  -mfe  quieted 
them  as  well  as  she  could,  he  left  his  seat,  and  went  to  the 
door.  He  whistled  a  cheery  stave,  which  did  not  however, 
prevent  a  broad  drop  or  two  (much  more  like  the  "  first  of  a 
thunder-shower"  than  those  which  oo2ed  from  the  wound  of 
the  gladiator)  from  gathering  on  the  hds  of  his  gray  eyes,  and 
plashing  thence  to  the  threshold.  He  cleared  his  visi(m  with  his 
sleeve,  and  the  melting  mood  over,  a  very  stem  one  ft^owed. 

He  still  stood  brooding  in  silence,  when  a  gentleman  in 
black  came  up — a  clergyman,  it  might  be  seen  at  once  ;  but 
neither  Helstone,  nor  Malone,  nor  Donne,  nor  Sweeting.  He 
might  be  forty  years  old;  he  was  plain-looking,  dark-com- 
plexioned, and  already  rather  gray-haired.  He  stooped  a  httle 
in  walking.  His  countenance,  as  he  came  on,  wore  an  ab- 
stracted and  somewhat  doleful  air ;  but,  in  approaching  Far- 
ren,  he  looked  up,  and  then  a  hearty  expression  illuminated 
the  preoccupied,  serious  face. 

"  Is  it  you,  William  ?     How  are  you  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Middling,  Mr.  Hall :  how  are  ye  ?  Will  ye  step  in  and 
rest  ye?" 

Mr.  Hall,  whose  name  the  reader  has  seen  mentioned  be- 
fore (and  who,  indeed,  was  vicar  of  Nunnely,  of  which  parish 
Farren  was  a  native,  and  from  whence  he  had  removed  but 
three  years  ago  to  reside  in  Briarfield,  for  the  convenience  of 
being  near  Hollow*  s-mill,  where  he  had  obtained  work)  entered 
the  cottage,  and,  having  greeted  the  goodynfe  and  the  children, 
sat  down.  He  proceeded  to  talk  very  cheerfully  about  the 
length  of  time  that  had  elapsed  since  the  family  quitted  his 
parish,  the  changes  which  had  occurred  since;  he  answered 
questions  touching  his  sister  Margaret,  who  was  inquired  after 
with  much  interest ;  he  asked  questions  in  his  turn,  and  at 
last,  glancing  hastily  and  anxiously  round  through  his  specta- 
cles (he  wore  spectacles,  for  he  was  short-sighted)  at  the  bare 
room,  and  at  the  meager  and  wan  faces  of  the  circle  about 
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him — ^for  the  children  had  come  round  his  knee,  and  the  father 
and  mother  stood  before  him— he  said,  abruptly — 

"  And  how  are  you  all  ?     How  do  you  get  on  ?" 

Mr.  Hall,  be  it  remarked,  though  an  accomplished  scholar, 
not  only  spoke  with  a  strong  northern  accent,  but,  on  occasion, 
used  freely  north-coimtry  expressions. 

"  We  get  on  poorly,"  said  William :  "  we're  aU  out  of 
work.  I've  selled  most  o'  t'  household  stuff,  as  ye  may  see ; 
and  what  we're  to  do  next,  God  knows." 

"  Has  Mr.  Moere  turned  you  off]" 

''He  has  turned  us  off;  and  I've  sich  an  opinion  of  him 
now,  that  I  think,  if  he'd  tak'  me  on  again  to-morrow,  I 
wouldn't  work  fot  him." 

"  It  is  not  like  you  to  say  so,  William." 

"I  know  it  isn't ;  but  I'm  getting  difierent  to  mysel' ;  I 
feel  I  am  changing.  I  wad  n't  heed,  if  t'  bairns  and  t'  wife 
had  enough  to  hve  on ;  but  liiey're  pinched — ^they're  pined—" 

"  Well,  my  lad,  and  so  are  yOu ;  I  see  you  are.  These  are 
grievous  times ;  I  see  suffering  wherever  I  turn.  William, 
sit  down ;  Grace,  sit  down ;  let  us  talk  it  over." 

And  in  order  the  better  to  talk  it  over,  Mr.  Hall  lifted  the 
least  of  the  children  on  to  his  knee,  and  placed  his  hand  on  the 
head  of  the  next  least ;  but  when  the  smaU  things  began  to 
chatter  to  him,  he  bid  them  "  Whisht  I"  and,  fixing  his  eyes 
on  the  grate,  he  ^regarded  the  handful  of  embers  which  burnt 
there,  very  gravely. 

"  Sad  times  !"  he  said,  "  and  they  last  long.  It  is  the  will 
of  God :  His  will  be  done  !  but  He  tries  us  to  the  utmost." 

Again  he  reflected. 

"  You've  no  money,  William,  and  you've  nothing  you  could 
sell  to  raise  a  small  sum  ?" 

"  No ;  I've  selled  t'  chest  o'  drawers,  and  t'  clocji,  and  t'  bit 
of  a  mahogany  stand,  and  t'  wife's  bonny  tea-tray  and  set  o' 
cheeney  'at  she  brought  for  a  portion  when  we  were  wed." 

*'  And  if  somebody  lent  you  a  pound  or  two,  could  you  make 
any  good  use  of  it  ?  Could  you  get  into  a  new  way  of  doing 
something]" 

Farren  did  not  answer ;  but  his  wife  said  quickly,  "  Ay, 
I'm  sure  he  could,  sir;  he's  a  very  contriving  chajp^  is  our 
William.  If  he'd  two  or  three  pounds,  he  could  begin  selling 
stuff." 
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"€ouidyou,  WiUiam?" 

"Please  God,"  returned  William,  deliberately,  "I  could 
buy  groceries,  and  bits  o'  tapes,  and  thread,  and  what  I 
thought  would  sell,  and  I  could  begin  hawking  at  first." 

**  And  you  know,  sir,"  interposed  Grace,  "  you're  sure  Will- 
iam would  neither  drink,  nor  idle,  nor  waste  in  any  way. 
He's  my  husband,  and  I  shouldn't  praise  him,  but  I  vriU  say, 
there's  not  a  soberer,  honester  man  i'  England  nor  he  is." 

"  Well,  I'll  speak  to  one  or  two  friends,,  and  I  think  I  can 
promise  to  let  him  have  £5  in  a  day  or  two :  as  a  loan,  ye 
mind,  not  a  gift :  he  must  pay  it  back." 

"I  understand,  sir :  I^m  quite  agreeable  to  that."  - 

*'  Meantime,  there's  a  few  shillings  for  you,  Grace,  just  to 
keep  the  pot  boiling  till  custom  comes.  Now^  bairns,  stand 
up  in  a  row  and  say  your  catechism,  while  your  mother  goes 
and  buj^  some  dinner  ;  for  you've  not  had  mucH  to-day,  I'll 
be  bound.     You  begin,  Ben.     What  is  your  name  ?" 

Mr.  Hall  staid  till  Grace  came  back ;  then  he  hastily  took 
his  leave,  shaking  hands  with  both  Farren  and  his  wife  :  just 
at  the  door,  he  said  to  them  a  few  brief  but  very  earnest  words 
of, religious  consolation  and  exhortation  :  with  a  mutual  "  God 
bless  you,  sir  !"     "  God  bless  you,  my  friends  I"  they  separated. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

BRIARMAENS. 

Messrs.  Helstone  and  Syke^  began  to  be  extremely  jocose 
and  congratulatory  with  Mr.  Moore  when  he  returned  to  them 
after  dismissing  the  deputation ;  he  was  so  quiet,  however, 
under  their  compliments  upon  his  firmness,  &c.,  and  wore  a 
countenance  so  like  a  still,  dark  day,  equally  beamless  and^ 
breezeless,  that  tiie  rector,  after  glancing  shrewdly  into  his 
eyes,  buttoned  up  his  felicitations  with  his  coat,  and  said  to 
Sykes,  whose  senses  were  not  acute  enough  to  enable  him  to 
discover  unassisted  where  his  presence  and  conversation  were 
a  nuisance— 

"  Come,  sir  ;  your  road  and  mine  lie  partly  together  :  had 
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we  not  better  bear  each  other  company  I  We'll  bid  Moore 
good-morning,  and  leave  him  to  the  happy  fancies  he  seems 
disposed  to  indulge." 

"  And  where  k  Sugden  ]"  demanded  Moore,  looking  up. 

"Ah,  ha!"  cried  Helstone.  "I've  not  been  quite  idle 
while  you  we^e  busy.  I've  been  helping  you  a  little  :  I  flatter 
myself,  not  injudiciously.  I  thought  it  better  not  to  lose  time  ; 
so,  while  you  were  parleying  with  that  down-looking  gentle- 
man, Farren,  I  think  his  name  is,  I  opened  this  back  window, 
shouted  to  Murgatrpyd,  who  was  in  the  stable,  to  bring  Mr. 
Sykes's  gig  round;  then  I  smuggled  Sugden  and  brother 
Moses — wooden  leg  and  all — ^through  the  aperture,  and  saw 
them  mount  the  gig  (always  with  our  good  friend  Sykes's 
permission,  of  course).  Sugden  took  the  reins — ^he  drives  like 
Jehu,  and  in  another  quarter  of  an  hour,  Barraclough  wiU  be 
safe  in  Stilbro' jail." 

"  Very  good  :  thank  you,"  said  Moore,  "  and  good-morning, 
gentlemen,"  he  added,  and  so  poUtely  conducted  them  to  the 
door,  and  saw  them  clear  of  his  premises. 

He  was  a  taciturn,  serious  man  the  rest  of  the  day  :  he  did 
not  even  bandy  a  repartee  with  Joe  Scott ;  who,  for  his  part, 
said  to  his  master  only  just  what  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  progress  of  business,  but  looked  at  him  a  good  deal  out  of 
the  comers  of  his  eyes,  frequently  cam^  to  poke  the  counting- 
house  fire  for  him,  and  once,  as  he  was  locking  up  for  the  day 
(the  mill  was  then  yorking  short-time,  owing  to  the  slackness 
of  trade),  observed  that  it  was  a  grand  evening,  and  he  "  could 
wish  Mr.  Moore  to  tak'  a  bit  of  a  walk  up  th'  Hollow ;  it 
would  do  him  good." 

At  this  recommendation,  Mr.  Moore  burst  into  a  short 
laugh,  and  after  demanding  of  Joe  what  all  this  sohcitude 
meant,  and  whether  he  took  him  for  a  woman  or  a  child, 
seized  the  keys  from  his  hand,  and  shoved  him  by  the  shoul- 
ders out  of  his  presence.  He  called  him  back,  however,  ere  he 
had  reached  the  yard-gate. 

"  Joe,  do  you  know  those  Farrens  ?  They  are  not  well  off, 
I  suppose  ?" 

"  They  can  not  be  well  off,  sir,  when  they've  not  had  work 
as  a  three  month.  Ye'd  see  yoursel'  'at  William's  sorely 
changed — ^fair  pared  :  they've  selled  most  o'  t'  stuff  out  o'  th' 
house." 
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"  He  was  not  a  bad  workman  ?" 

"  Ye  never  had  a  better,  sir,  sin'  ye  began  trade." 

*'  And  decent  people— the  whole  family  V* 

"Niver  dacenter:  th'  wife's  a  raight  cant  body,  and  as 

clean !  ye  mught  eat  your  porridge  off  th*  house  floor ; 

*  they're  sorely  corned  down.  I  wish  William  could  get  a  job 
as  gardener  or  summat  i'  that  way ;  he  understands  g:ardening 
weel.  He  once  lived  wi*  a  Scotchman  that  tached  him  tlw 
mysteries  o*  that  craft,  as  they  say." 

"  Now,  then,  you  can  go,  Joe ;  you  need  not  stand  there 
staring  at  me."  . 

"  Ye've  no  orders  to  give,  sir?" 

"  None,  but  for  you  to  take  yourself  off." 

Which  Joe  did  accordingly. 

Spring  evenings  are  often  cold  and  taw,  and  though  this 
had  been  a  fine  day,  warm  even  in  the  morning  and  meridian 
sunshine,  the  air  chilled  at  sunset,  the  ground  crisped,  and  ere 
dusk,  a  hoar  frost  was  insidiously  steaUng  over  growing  grass 
and  unfolding  bud.  It  whitened  the  pavement  in  front  of 
Briarmains  (Mr.  Yorke's  residence),^  and  made  silent  havoc 
among  the  tender  plants  in  his  garden,  and  on  the  mossy  level 
of  his  lawn.  As  to  that  great  tree,  strong-tnmked,  and 
broad-armed,  which  guarded  the  gable  nearest  the  road,  it 
seemed  to  defy  a  spring-night  frost  to  harm  its  still  bare 
boughs ;  and  so  did  the  leafless  grove  of  Vralnut  trees,  rising 
tall  behihd  the  house. 

In  the  dusk  of  the  moonless  if  starry  night,  lights  from 
windows  shone  vividly  :  this  was  no  dark  or  lonely  scene,  nor 
even  a  silent  one.  Briarmains  stood  near  the  highway ;  it 
was  rather  an  old  place,  and  had  been  built  ere  that  highway 
was  cut,  and  when  a  lane  winding  up  through  fields  was  the 
only  path  conducting  to  it.  Briarfield  lay  scarce  a  mile  off; 
its  hum  was  heard,  its  glare  distinctly  seen.  Briar-chapel,  a 
large,  new,  raw,  Wesleyan  place  of  worship,  rose  but  a  hund* 
red  yards  distant^  and,  as  there  was  even  now  a  prayer- 
meeting  being  held  vrithin  its  walls,  the.  illumination  of  its 
windows  cast  a  bright  reflection  on  the  road,  while  a  hymn, 
of  a  most  extraordinary  description^  such  as  a  very  Quaker 
might  feel  himself  moved  by  the  spirit  to  dance  to,  roused 
cheerily  all  the  echoes  of  the  vicinage.     The  words  were  dis- 
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tinctly  audible  by  snatches :  here  is  a  quotation  or  two  from 
difierent  strains ;  for  the  singers  passed  jauntingly  from  hymn. 
to  hymn,  and  from  tune  to  tune^  with  an  ease  and  buoyancy 
all  their  own. 

'    "  Oh !  who  can  explain 

This  stjruggle  for  life, 
This  travail  and  pain. 

This  trembling  and  strife  ? 
Plague,  earthquake,  and  famine, 

And  tumult  and  war, 
The  wonderful  coming 

Of  Jesus  declare ! 

"  For  every  fight 

Is  dreadful  and  loud — 
The  wfiurior's  delight 

Is  slaughter  and  blood  j 
His  foes  overturning, 

Till  aU  shall  expire — 
And  this  is  with  burning, 

And  fuel,  and  fire !" 

Here  followed  an  interval  of  clamorous  prayer,  accompaniied 
by  fearful  groans.  A  shout  of  "  I've  found  liberty !"  **  Doad 
o'  Bill's  has  fun'  liberty  !"  rung  from  the  chapel,  and  out  all 
the  assQ^bly  broke  again. 

*'  What  a  mercy  is  this  I 

What  a  heaven  of  bliss  I 
How  unspeakably  happy  am  I ! 

Gathered  into  the  fold, 
.     With  thy  people  enroll'd, 
With  thy  people  to  live  and  to  die  ! 

*'  Oh !  the  goodness  of  God 

In  emplojdng  a  clod 
His  tribute  of  glory  to  raise ; 

His  st£uidard  to  bear,     , 

And  with  triumph  declare 
His  unspeakable  nches  of  grace  I 

"  Oh,  the  fathomless  love,     - 

That  has  deigned  to  approve 
And  prosper  the  work^oi  my  hands ; 

With  my  pastoral  crook, 

I  went  over  the  brook, 
And  behold  I  am  spread  into  bands ! 
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*'  Who,  I  ask  in  amaze, 

Hath  begotten  me  these  ? 
And  inquire  from  what  quarter  they  came  j 

My  full  heart  it  replies, 

They  are  born  from  the  skies, 
And  gives  glory  to  God  ^d  the  Lamb !" 

The  stanza  which  followed  this,  after  another  and  longer 
interregnum  of  shouts,  yells,  ejaculations,  frantic  cries,  agon- 
ized groans,  seemed  to  cap  the  climax  of  noise  and  zeal. 

"  Sleeping  on  the  brink  of  sin, 
Tophet  gaped  to  take  us  in ; 
Mercy  to  our  rescue  flew — 
Broke  the.  snare,  and  brought  us  through. 


"  Here,  as  in  a  lion's  den, 
Undevoured  we  still  remain ; 
Pass  secure  the  watery  flood. 
Hanging  on  the  arm  of  God. 


"Here'— 

(Terrible,  most  distracting  to  the  ear  was  the  strained  shout 
in  which  the  last  stanza  was  given.) 

"  Here  we  raise  our  voices  higher, 
Shout  in  the  refiner's  fire ; 
Clap  our  hands  amidst  the  flame, 
Glory  give  to  Jesus'  name !" 

The  roof  of  the  chapel  did  TWt  fly  off;  which  speaks  vol- 
umes in  praise  of  its  soUd  slating. 

But  if  Briar- chapel  seemed  alive,  so  also  did  Briarmains  : 
though  certainly  the  mansion  appeared  to  enjoy  a  quieter 
phase  of  existence  than  the  temple ;  some  of  its  windows  too 
were  a-glow :  the  lower  casements  opened  upon  the  lawn, 
curtains  concealed  the  interior,  and  partly  obscured  the  ray 
of  the  candles  which  lit  it,  but  they  did  not  entirely  muffle 
the  sound  of  voice  and  laughter.  We  ar^  privileged  to  enter 
that  front-door,  and  to  penetrate  to  the  domestic  sanctum. 

It  i^  not  the  presence  of  company  which  maJces  Mr.  Yorke's 
habitation  lively,  for  there  is  none  within  it  save  his  own 
family,  and  they  are  assembled  in  that  farthest  room  to  the 
right,  the  back-parlor. 

This  is  the  lasual  sitting-room  of  an  evening.     Those  win- 
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dows  would  be  seen  by  daylight  to  be  of  brilliantly-stained 
glass — -purple  and  amber  the  predominant  hues,  glittering 
round  a  gravely-tinted  medallion  in  the  center  of  each,  repre- 
senting the  suave  head  of  William  §hakspeare,  and  the  sereue 
one  of  John  Milton.  Some  Canadian  views  hang  on  the 
walls — green  forest  and  blue  water-scenery — -and  in  the  midst 
of  them  blazes  a  night-eruption  of  Vesuvius  ;  very  ardently  it 
glows,  contrasted  with  the  cool  foam  and  azure  of  cataracts, 
and  the  dusky  depths' of  woods. 

The  fire  illuminating  this  room,  reader,  is  such  as,  if  you 
be  a  southern,  you  do  not  often  see  burning  on  the  hearth  of 
a  private  apartment ;  it  is  a  clear,  hot,  coal  fire,  heaped  high 
in  the  ample  chimney.  Mr.  Yorke  vriM  have  such  fires  even 
in  warm  summer  weather :  he  sits  beside  it  with  a  book  in 
his  hand,  a  little  round  stand  at  his  elbow  supporting  a  candle 
— ^but  he  is  not  reading,  he  is  watching  his  children.  Oppo- 
site to  him  sits  his  lady — a  personage  whom  I  might  describe 
minutely,  but  I  feel  no.  vocation  to  the  task.  I  see  her, 
though,  very  plainly  before  me  :  a  large  woman  of  the  gravest 
aspect,  care  on  her  firont  and  on  her  shoulders — ^but  not  over- 
whelming) inevita|ble  care^ — rather  the  sort  of  voluntary, 
exemplary  cloud  ajid  burden  people  ever  carry  who  deem  it 
their  duty  to  be  gloomy.  Ah,  well-a-day !  Mrs.  Yorke  had 
that  notion,  and  grave  as  Saturn  she  was  morning,  noon,  and 
night ;  and  hard  things  she  thought  of  any  unhappy  wight — 
especially  of  the  female  sex — ^who  dared,  in  her  presence,  to 
show  the  light  of  a  gay  heart  on  a  sunny  countenance.  In 
her  estimation,  to  be  mirthful  was  to  be  profane  ;  to  be 
cheerful  was  to  be  frivolous  :  she  drew  no  distinctions.  Yet 
she  was  a  very  good  wife,  a  very  careful  mother,  looked  after 
her  children  unceasingly,  was  sincerely  attached  to  her  hus- 
band; only,  the  worst  of  it  was,  if  she  could  have  had  her 
will,  she  woidd  not  have  permitted  him  to  have  any  friend  in 
the  world  beside  herself;  all  his  relations  were  insupportable 
to  her,  and  she  kept  them  at  arm's  length. 

Mr.  Yorke  and  she  agreed  perfectly  well ;  yet  he  was  nat- 
urally a  social,  hospitable  man — an  advocate  for  family  unity 
— and  in  his  youth,  as  has  been  said,  he  liked  none  but  lively, 
cheerful  women.  Why  he  chose  her — ^how  they  contrived  to 
suit  each  other,  is  a  problem  puzzling  enough,  but  which  might 
soon  be  solved  if  one  had  time  to  go  into  the  analysis  of  the 
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case.  Suffice  it  here  to  say,  that  Yorke  had  a  shadowy  as 
well  as  a  sunny  side  to  his  character,  and  that  his  shadowy 
Bide  found  sympathy  and  affinity  in  the  whole  of  his  wife's 
tiniformly  overcast  nature.  For  the  rest,  she  was  a  strongs 
minded  woman ;  never  said  a  weak  or  a  trite  thing ;  took 
stem,  democratic  views  of  society,  and  rather  cynical  ones  of 
human  nature ;  considered  herself  perfect  and  safe,  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  all  wrong.  Her  main  fault  was  a  hrood- 
ing,  eternal,  immitigable  suspicion  of  all  men,  things,  creeds, 
and  parties ;  this  suspici<m  was  a  mist  before  her  eyes,  a 
false  guide  in  her  path,  wherever  she  looked,  wherever  she 
turned. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  the  children  of  such  a  pair  were 
not  likely  to  turn  out  quite  ordinary,  common-place  beings ; 
and  they  were  not.  You  see  six  of  them,  reader ;  the  yoimg- 
est  is  a  baby  on  the  mother's  knee ;  it  is  all  her  own  yet — 
and  that  one  she  has  not  yet  begun  to  doubt,  suspect,  condemn ; 
it  derives  its  sustenance  from  her,  it  hangs  on  her,  it  clings  to 
her,  it  loves  her  above  every  thing  else  in  the  world :  she  is  sure 
of  that,  because,  as  it  lives  by  her,  it  cd,n  not  be  otherwise, 
therefore  she  loves  it. 

The  two  next  are  girls,  Rose  and  Jessy ;  they  are  both 
now  at  their  father's  knee ;  they  seldom  go  near  their  mother, 
except  when  obliged  to  do  so.  Rose,  the  elder,  is  twelve  years 
old  ;  she  is  like  her  father — ^the  most  like  him  of  the  whole 
group — ^but  it  is  a  granite  head  cc^ed  in  ivory ;  all  is  softened 
in  color  and  line.  Yorke  himself  has  a  harsh  face  ;  his  daugh* 
ter's  is  not  harsh,  neither  is  it  quite  pretty ;  it  is  simple,  child- 
like in  feature ;  the  round  cheeks  bloom  :  as  to  the  gray  eyes, 
they  are  otherwise  than  childlike-^a  serious  soul  lights  them, 
a  young  soul  yet,  but  it  will  mature,  if  the  body  Uves  ;  and 
neither  father  nor  mother  have  a  spirit  ta  compare  with  it. 
Partaking  of  the  essence  of  each,  it  will  one  day  be  better 
than  either — strcmgeri  much  puret,  more  aspiring.  Rose  is  a 
still,  sometimes  a  stubborn  girl  now :  her  mother  wants  to 
make  of  her  such  a  woman  as  she  is  herself — a  woman  of  dark 
and  dreary  duties — and  Rose  has  a  mind  full-set,  thick  sown 
with  the  germs  of  ideas  her  mother  never  knew.  It  is  agony 
to  her  often  to  have  these  ideas  trampled  on  and  repreissed. 
She  has  never  rebelled  yet ;  but  if  hard  driven,  she  will' rebel 
one  day,  and  then  it  will  be  once  for  all.     Rose  loves  her 
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&ther :  her  father  does  not  ruld  her  "with  a  rod  of  iron,  he  is 
good  to  her.  He  sometimes  fears  she  will  not  live,  so  bright 
are  the  sparks  of  intelligence  -which,  at  moments,  flash  from 
her  glance,  and  gleam  in  her  language.  This  idea  makes  him 
often  sadly  tender  to  her. 

He  has  no  idea  that  little  Jessy  will  die  young,  she  is  so 
gay  and  chattering,  arch-— original  eyen  now ;  passionate  when 
provoked,  but  most  afiectionate  if  caressed ;  by  turns  gentle 
and  rattling ;  exacting,  yet  generous ;  fearless — of  her  mother 
for  instance,  whose  inrationally  hard  and  strict  rule  she  has 
often  defied — yet  reliant  on  any  who  will  help  her.  Jessy, 
with  her  little  piquant  &ce,  engaging  prattle,  and  winning 
ways,  is  made  to  be  a  pet ;  and  her  father's  pet  she  accord- 
ingly is.  It  is  odd  that  the  doll  should  resemble  her  Another, 
feature  by  feature,  as  Rose  resembles  her  father,  and  yet  the 
physignwny— how  different ! 

Mr.  Yorke,  if  a  magic  mirror  were  now  held  before  you, 
and  if  therein  were  shown  you  your  two  daughters  as  they 
will  be  twenty  years  from  this  night,  what  would  you  think  ? 
The  magic  mirror-  is  here  :  you  shall  learh  their  destinies-^ 
and  first  that  of  your  little  life,  Jessy. 

Do  you  know  this  place  ?  No,  you  never  saw  it,  but  you 
recognize  the  nature  of  these  trees,  this  foliage — ^the  cypress, 
the  willow,  the  yew.  Stone  crosses  like  these  are  not  im- 
famitiar  to  you,  nor  are  these  dim  garlands  of  everlasting 
flowers.  Here  is  the  j^ace :  green  sod  and  a  gray  marble 
headstone — Jessy  sleeps  below.  She  lived  through  an  April 
day ;  much  loVed  was  she,  much  loving.  She  often,  in  her 
brief  hfe,  shed  tears,  she  had  frequent  sorrows ;  she  smiled 
between,  gladdening  whatever  saw  her.  Her  death  was  tran- 
quil and  happy  in  Rose's  guardian  arms,  for  Rose  had  been 
her  stay  and  defense  through  many  trials  :  the  dying  and  the 
watching  English  girls  were  at  that  hour  alone  in  a  foreign 
country,  and  Qie  soU  of  that  country  gave  Jessy  a  grave. 

Now,  behold  Rose,  two  years  later.  The  crosses  and  gar- 
lands looked  strange,  but  the  hills  and  woods  of  this  landscape 
look  still  stranger.  This,  hadeed,  is  far  fiK)m  England :  remote 
must  be  the'  shores  which  wear  that  wild,  luxuriant  aspect. 
This  is  some  virgin  solitude :  unknown  birds  flutter  round  the 
skirts  of  that  forest :  no  European  river  this,  on  whose  banks 
Rose  sits  thinking.    The  little,  quiet  Yorkshire  girl  is  a  lonely 
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emigrant  in  some  region  of  the  southern  hemisphere.     Will 
she  ever  come  back  ?  - 

The  three  eldest  of  the  family  are  all  hoys :  Matthew,  Mark, 
and  Martin.  They  are  seated  together  in  that  comer,  engaged 
in  some  game.  Observe  their  three  heads  :  much  alike  at  a 
first  glance;  at  a  second,  different ;  at  a  third,  contrasted. 
Dark-haired,  dark-eyed,  red-cheeked,  are  the  whole  trio ;  small 
English  features  they  all  possess ;  aU  own  a  blended  resem- 
blance to  sire  and  mother,  and  yet  a  distinctive  physiognomy, 
mark  of  a  separate  character,  belongs  to  e£ich. 

I  shall  not  say  much  about  Matthew,  the  first-bom  of  the 
house ;  though  it  is  impossible  tp  avoid  gazing  at  him  long, 
and  conjecturing  what  quahties  that  iHisage  hides  or  indicates. 
He  is  no  plain-looking  boy  :  that  jet-blacJ^  hair,  white  brow, 
high-colored  cheek,  those  quick,  dark  eyes,  are  good  points  in 
their  way.  How  is  it  that,  look  as  long  as  you  will,  there  is 
but  one  object  in  the  room,  and  that  the  most  sinister,  to 
which  Matthew's  face  seems  to  bear  an  afiinity,  and  of  which, 
ever  and  anon,  it  reminds  you  strangely — rthe  eruption  of 
Vesuvius.  Flame  and  shadow  seem  the  component  parts  of 
that  lad's  soul :  no  daylight  in  it,  and  no  sunshine,  and  no 
pure,  cool  moonbeam  ever  shone  there.  He  has  an  English 
frame,  but,  apparently,  not  an  English  mind :  you  would  sjty, 
an  Italian  stiletto  in  a  sheath  of  British  worlonanship.  He 
is  tirossed  in  the  game— look  at  his  scowl.  Mr.  Yorke  sees  it, 
and  what  does  he  say  ?  In  a  low  voice,  he  pleads  :  "  Mark 
and  Martin,  don't  anger  your  brother."  And  this  is  ever  the 
tone  adopted  by  both  parents.  Theoretically,  they  decry  par- 
tiality ;  no  rights  of  primogeniture  are  to  be  allowed  in  that 
house ;  but  Matthew  is  never  to  be  vexed,  never  to  be  opposed : 
they  avert  provocation  firom  him  as  assiduously  as  they  would 
avert  fire  from  a  barrel  of  gunpowder.  "  Concede,  cpnciUate," 
is  their  motto  wherever  he  is  concerned.  The  republicans 
are  fast  making  a  tyrant  of  their  own  flesh  and  blood.  This 
the  younger  scions  know  and  feel,  and  at  heart  they  all  rebel 
against  the  injustice :  they  can  not  read  their  parents'  motives ; 
they  only  see  the  difierence  of  treatment.  The  dragon's-teeth 
are  already  sown  among  Mr.  Yorke's  young  oUve  branches ; 
discord  will  one  day  be  the  harvest. 

Mark  is  a  bonnie  looking  boy,  the  most  regular-featured  of 
the  family ;  he  is  exceedingly  calm  ;  his  smile  is  shrewd  ;  he 
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can  say  the  driest,  most  cutting  things  in  the  quietest  of  tones. 
Despite  his  tranquillity,  a  somewhat  heavy  brow  speaks  temper, 
and  reminds  you  that  the  smoothest  waters  are  not  always 
the  safest.  Besides,  he  is  too  still,  unmoved,  phlegmatic,  to 
be  happy.  Life  will  never  have  much  joy  in  it  for  Mark  : 
by  the  time  he  is  five-and-twenty,  he  will  wonder  why  people 
ever  laugh,  and  think  all  fools  who  seem  merry.  Poetry  will 
not  exist  for  Mark,  either  in  literature  or  in  life ;  its  best 
effusions  will  sound  to  him  mere  rant  and  jargon :  enthusiasm 
will  be  his  aversion  and  contempt.  Mark  will  have  no  youth  ; 
while  he  looks  juvenile  and  blooming,  he  will  be  already  mid- 
dle-ag^d  in  mind.  His  body  is  now  fourteen  years  of  age,  but 
his  soul  is  i^eady  thirty. 

Martin,  the  youngest  of  the  three,  owns  another  iiature. 
Life  may,  or  may  not,  be  brief  for  him ;  but  it  will  certainly 
be  brilliant :  he  will  pass  through  all  its  illusions,  half  believe 
in  them,  wholly  enjoy  them,  then  outlive  them.  That  boy  is 
not  handsome — ^not  so  handsome  as  either  of  his  brothers  :  he 
is  plain ;  there  is  a  husk  upon  him,  a  dry  shell,  and  he  will 
wear  it  till  he  is  near  twenty ;  then  he  will  put  it  off:  about 
that  period,  he  v(dll  make  himself  handsome.  He  will  wear 
uncouth  manners  till  that  age,  perhaps  homely  garments ;  but 
the  chrysalis  wiU  retain  the  power  of  transfiguring  itself  into 
the  butterfly,  and  such  transfiguration  will,  in  due  season, 
take  place.  For  a  space,  he  will  be  vain,  probably, a  down- 
right pu][^y,  eager  for  pleasure,  and  desirous  of  a(hniration ; 
athirst,  too,  for  knowledge.  He  will  want  all  that  the  world 
can  give  him,  both  of  enjoyment  and  lore ;  he  will,  perhaps, 
take  deep  draughts  at  each^  fount.  That  thirst  satisfied — 
what  next  ?  I  know  not.  Martin  might  be  a  remarkable 
man :  whether  he  will  or  not,  the  seer  is  powerless  to  predict : 
on  that  subject,  there  has  been  no  open  vision. 

Take  Mr.  Yorke's  family  in  the  aggregate,  there  is  as  much 
mental  power  in  those  ^  young  heads,  as  much  originality, 
as  much  activity  and  vigor  of  brain,  as— -divided  among  half 
a  dozen  common-place  broods — would  give  to  each  rather  more 
than  an  average  amount  of  sense  and  capacity.^  Mr.  Yorke 
knows  this,  and  is  proud  of  his  race.  Yorks^e  has  such 
families  here  and  there  among  her  hills  and  wolds — peculiar, 
racy,  vigorous ;  of  good  blood  and  strong  brain ;  turbulent 
somewhat  in  the  pride  of  their  strength,  and  intractable  in 
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the  force  of  their  native  powers;  wanting  polish,  wanting 
consideration,  wanting  docility,  but  sound,  spirited,  and  true- 
bred  as  the  eagle  on  the  cliff  or  the  steed  in  the  steppe. 

A  low  tap  is  heard  at  the  parior  door ;  the  boys  have  been 
making  such  a  noise  over  their  game,  and  little  Jessy,  besides, 
has  been  singing  so  sweet  a  Scotch  scmg  to  her  father — ^who 
dehgfats  in  Scotch  and  Italian  songs,  and  has  taught  his  musical 
little  daughter  some  of  the  best — that  the  ring  at  the  outer 
door  was  not  observed. 

"Come  in,"  says  Mrs.^Yorke,  in  that  conscientiously  con- 
strained and  solemnized  voice  of  hers ;  which  ever  modulates 
itself  to  a  funereal  dreariness  of  tone,  though  the  subject  it  is 
exercised  upon  be  but  to  give  orders  for  the  making  of  a  pud- 
ding in  the  kitchen,  to  bid  the  boys  hang  up  their  caps  in  the 
hall,  or  to  call  the  girls  to  their  sewing :  "  Come  in !"  And 
in  came  Robert  Moore. 

Moore's  halntual  gravity,  as  well  as  his  abstemiousn^s  (fi>r 
the  case  of  spirit-decanters  is  never  ordered  up  when  he  pajns 
an  evening  visit),  has  so  far  recommended  him  to  Mrs.  Yorke, 
that  she  has  not  yet  made  him  the  subject  of  private  animad- 
versions with  her  husband :  she  has  not  yet  found  out  that  he 
is  hampered  by  a  secret  intrigue  which  prevents  him  from 
marrying,  or  that  he  is  a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing;  discoveries 
which  she  made  at  an  early  date  after  marriage  concerning 
most  of  her  husband's  bachelor  friends,  and  excluded  them 
from  her  board  accoaedingly :  which  part  of  her  conduct,  in- 
deed, might  be  said  to  have  its  just  and  sensible,  as  well  as 
its  harsh  side. 

"  Well,  is  it  you  ?"  she  says  to  Mr.  Moore,  as  he  comes  up 
to  her  and  gives  his  hand.  "  What  are  you  roving  about  at 
this  time  of  night  for  ?     You  should  be  at  home." 

"  Can  a  single  man  be  said  to  have  a  home,  madam  ?"  he 
asks. 

"  Pooh !"  says  Mrs.  Yorke,  who  despises  conventional  smooth- 
ness quite  as  much  as  her  husband  does,  and  practices  it  as 
Httle,  and  whose  plain  speaking,  on  all  occasions  is  carried  to 
a  point  calculated,  sometimes,  to  awaken  admiration,  but 
oftener  alarm—"  pooh !  you  need  not  talk  nonsense  to  me  ;  a 
single  man  can  have  a  home  if  he  likes.  Pray,  does  not  your 
sister  tnake  a  home  for  you  ?" 

"  Not  she,"  joined  in  Mr.  Yorke.     **  Hortense  is  an  honest 
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lass ;  but  when  I  was  Robert's  fige,  I  had  five  or  six  Bisters^ 
all  as  decent  and  proper  as  she  is,  but  you  see,  Hesther,  for 
all  that,  it  did  not  hinder  me  from  looking  out  for  a  wife." 

**  And  sorely  he  has  repented  marrying  me,"  added  Mrs, 
Yorke,  who  liked  occasionally  to  crack  a  dry  jest  against 
matrimony,  even  though  it  should  be  at  her  own  expense. 
"  He  has  repented  it  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  Robert  Moore, 
as  you  may  well  believe  when  you  see  his  punishment"  (here 
she  pointed  to  her  children).  "  Who  would  burden  themselves 
with  such  a  set  of  great,  rough  lads  as  those,  if  they  could  help 
it  ?  It  is  not  only  bringing  them  into  the  world,  though  that 
is  bad  enough,  but  they  are  all  to  feed,  to  clothe,  to  rear,  to 
settle  in  life.  Young  sir,  when  you  feel  tempted  to  marry, 
think  of  our  four  sons  and  two  daughters,  and  look  twice  before 
you  leap." 

^*  I  am  not  tempted  now,  at  any  rate :  I  think  these  are  not 
times  for  marrpng  or  giving  in  marriage." 

A  lugubrious  sentiment  of  this  sort  was  sure  to  obtain  Mrs. 
Yorke's  approbation :  she  nodded  and  groaned  acquiescence ; 
but  in  a  minute  she  said — 

"  I  make  little  account  of  the  wisdom  of  a  Solomon  of  ydur 
age ;  it  will  be  upset  by  the  first  fancy  that  crosses  you. 
Meantime,  sit  down,  sir :  you  can  talk,  I  silppose,  as  well 
sitting  as  standing  V* 

This  was  her  way  of  inviting  her  gUest  to  take  a  ehair ; 
he  had  no  sooner  obeyed  her,  than  little  Jessy  jumped  from 
her  father's  knee,  and  ran  into  Mr.  Moore's  arms,  which  were 
very  promptly  held  out  to  receive  her. 

"  You  talk  of  marrying  him,"  said  she  to  her  mother,  quite 
indignantly,  as  she  was  lifted  lightly  to  his  knee,  **  and  he  is 
married  now,  or  as  good :  he  promised  that  I  should  be  his 
wife  last  summer,  the  first  time  he  saw  me  in  my  ne^  white 
frock  and  blue  sash.  Didn't  he,  father  ?"  (These  children 
were  not  accustomed  to  say  papa  and  mamma ;  their  mother 
would  allow  no  such  **  namby-pamby.") 

**  Ay,  my  little  lassie,  he  promised  ;  Til  bear  witness.  But 
make  him  say  it  over  again  now,  Jessy :  such  as  he  are  only 
false  Idons." 

"  lie  is  not  false  :  he  is  too  bbnnie  to  be  false,"  said  Jessy, 
looking  up  to  her  tall  sweetheart  with  the  fullest  confidence 
in  his  faith.  ^ 
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"Bonnie !"  cried  Mr.  Yorke;  "that's  the  reason  that  he 
should  be,  and  proof  that  he  is — a  scoundrel." 

"  But  he  looks  too  sorrowful  to  he  false,"  here  interposed  a 
quiet  voice  from  behind  the  father's  chair.  "  If  he  were  always 
laughing,  I  should  think  he  forgot  promises  soon,  but  Mr.  Moore 
never  laughs." 

"  Your  sentimental  buck  is  the  greatest  cheat  of  all.  Rose," 
remarked  Mr.  Yorke. 

'*  He's  not  sentimental,"  said  Rose. 

Mr.  Moore  turned  to  her  with  a  little  surprise,  smiling  at 
the  same  time. 

" How  do  you  know  I  am  not  sentimental.  Rose?" 

*•  Because  I  heard  a^ady  say  you  were  not." 

"Voila,  qui  devient  interessant ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Yorke, 
hitching  his  chair  nearer  the  fire.  "  A  lady !  That  has 
quite  a  romantic  twang :  we  must  guess  who  it  is.  Rosy, 
whisper  the  name  low  to  your  father  :  don't  let  him  hear." 

"  Rose,  don't  be  too  forward  to  talk,"  here  interrupted  Mrs. 
Yorke,  in  her  usual  kill-joy  fashion ;  "  nor  Jessy  either  :  it  be- 
comes all  children,  especially  girls,  to  be  silent  in  the  presence 
of  their  elders." 

"  Why  have  we  tongues,  then  ?"  asked  Jessy,  pertly ;  while 
Rose  only  looked  at  her  mother  with  an  expression  that  seemed 
to  say,  she  should  take  that  maxim  in,  and  think  it  over  at  her 
leisure.    'After  two  minutes'  grave  deliberation,  she  asked — 

"  And  why  especially  girls,  mother  ?" 

"  Firstly,  because  I  say  so  ;  and  secondly,  because  discretion 
and  reserve  is  a  girl's  best  wisdom." 

"  My  dear  madam,"  observed  Moore,  "  what  you  say  is 
excellent :  it  reminds  me,  indeed,  of  my  dear  sister's  observa- 
tions ;  but  really  it  is  not  appUcable  to  these  little  ones.  Let 
Rose  and  Jessy  talk  to  me  freely,  or  my  chief  pleasure  in 
coming  here  is  gone.     I  like  their  prattle  :  it  does  me  good." 

"  Does  it  not  ?"  asked  Jessy.  "  More  good  than  if  the  rough 
lads  come  round  you  :  you  call  them  roughj  mother,  yourself" 

"  Yes,  mignonne,  a  thousand  times  more  good :  I  have  rough 
lads  enough  about  me  all  day  long,  poulet." 

"  There  are  plenty  of  people,"  continued  she,  "  who  take 
notice  of  the  boys :  all  my  uncles  and  aunts  seem  tq  think 
their  nephews  better  than  their  nieces ;  and  when  gentlemen 
come  here  to  dine,  it  is  always  Matthew,  and  Mark,  and 
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Martin,  that  are  talked  to,  and  never  Rose  and  me.  Mr. 
Moore  i^  our  fidend,  and  we'll  keep  him  :  but,  mind  Rose, 
he's  not  so  much  your  friend  as  he  is  mine  :  he  is  my  partic- 
ular acquaintance;  remember  that !"  And  she  held  up  her 
small  hand  with  an  admonitory  gesture. 

Rose  was  quite  accustomed  to  be  admonished  by  that  small 
hand  ;  her  will  daily  bent  itself  to  that  of  the  impetuous  little 
Jessy :  she  was  guided — overruled  by  Jessy  in  a  thousand 
things.  On  all  occasicms  of  show  and  pleasure,  Jessy  took  the 
lead,  and  Rose  fell  quietly  iiito  the  background ;  whereas, 
when  the  disagreeables  of  life^ — its  work  and  privations  were 
in  question.  Rose  instinctively  took  upon  her,  in  addition  to 
her  own  share,  what  she  could  of  her  sister's.  Jessy  had 
already  settled  it  in  her  mind  that  she,  when, she  was  old 
enough,  was  to  be  married ;  Rose,  she  decided,  must  be  an 
old  msud,  to  live  with  her,  look  after  her  children,  keep  her 
house.  This  state  of  things  is  not  uncommon  between  two 
sisters,  where  one  is  plain  and  the  other  pretty ;  but  in  this 
case,  if  there  was  a  difference  in  external  appearance.  Rose 
had  the  advantage  :  her  face  was  more  regular-featured  than 
that  of  the  piquant  little  Jessy.  Jessy,  however,  was  destined 
to  possess,  along  with  spnghtly  intelligence  and  vivacious  feel- 
ing, the  gift  of  fascination,  the  power  to  <;harm  when,  where, 
and  whom  she  would.  Rose  was  to  have  a  fine,  generous 
soul,  a  noble  intellect  profoundly  cultivated,  a  heart  as  true  as 
steel,  but  the  manner  to  attract  was  not  to  be  hers. 

"  Now,  Rose,  tell  me  the  name  of  this  lady  who  denied  that 
I  was  sentimental,"  urged  Mr.  Moore. 

Rose  had  no  idea  of  tantalization,  or  she  would  have  held 
him  a  while  in  doubt ;  she  answered  briefly — 

"  I  can't :  I  don't  know  her  name." 

"  Describe  her  to  me :  what  was  she  like  ?  Where  did  you 
see  her  ?'^ 

"  When  Jessy  and  I  went  to  spend  the  day  at  Whinbury 
with  Kate  and  Susan  Pearson,  who  were  just  come  home  from 
school,  there  was  a  party  at  Mrs.  Pearson's,  and  some  grown- 
up ladies  were  sitting  in  a  comer  of  the  drawing-room  talking 
about  you." 

"  Did  you  know  none  of  them  I" 

"  Hannah,  and  Harriet,  and  Dora,  and  Mary  Sykes." 

"Good.     Were  they  abusing  me,  Rosy  ?" 
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"  Some  of  them  were :  they  called  you  a  misanthrope :  I 
remember  the  word — I  looked  for  it  in  the  dictionary  when  I 
came  home  :  it  means  a  man-hater/' 
^  **  What  besides  ?" 

**  Hannah  Sykes  said  you  were  a  solemn  puppy." 

"  Better  I"  cried  Mr.  Yorke,  laughing,  "  Oh  !  excellent  I 
Hannah — that's  the  one  with  the  red  hair :  a  fine  girl,  but 
half-witted." 

*'  She  has  wit  enough  for  me,  it  appears,"  said  Moore.  **  A 
solemn  puppy,  indeed  !     Well,  Hose,  go  oii." 

"Miss  Pearson  said  she  believed  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
afiectation  about  you,  and  that  with  your  dark  hair  and  pale 
face,  you  looked  to  her  like  some  sort  of  a  sentimental  noodle." 

Again  Mr.  Yorke  laughed:  Mrs.  Yorke  even  joined  in  this 
time.  "  You  see  in  what  esteem  you  are  held  behind  your 
back,"  said  she ;  "  yet  I  beUeve  tluU  Miss  Pearson  would  like 
to  catch  you  :  she  set  her  cap  at  you  when  you  first  came  into 
the  country,  old  as  she  is." 

"  And  who  contradicted  her,  B/Osy  ?"  inquired  Moore. 

"  A  lady  whom  I  don't  know,  because  she  never  visits  here, 
thoug)i  I  see  her  every  Sunday  at  church ;  she  sits  In  the  pew 
near  the  pulpit.  I.  generally  look  at  her,  instead  of  looking 
at  my  {urayer-book ;  for  she  is  like  a  picture  in  o\u:  dining- 
room,  that  woman  \idth  the  dove  in  her  hand  :  at  least  she 
has  eyes  like  it,  and  a  nose  too,  a  straight  nose,  that  makes  all 
her  face  look,  somehow,  what  I  call  clear." 

"  And  you  don't  know  her  !"  exclaimed  Jessy,  in  a  tone  of 
exceeding  surprise.  "  That's  so  like  Rose,  Mr.  Moore,  I 
often  wonder  in  what  sort  of  a  world  my  sister  fives ;  I  am  wire 
she  does  not  live  all  her  time  in  this  :  one  is  continually  finding 
out  that  she  is  quite  ignorant  of  some  little  matter  which 
every  body  elsfe  knows.  To  think  of  her  going  solemnly  to 
church  every  Sunday,  and  looking  all  service-time  at  one  par- 
ticular person,  and  never  so  much  as  asking  that  person's 
name  !  She  means  Caroline  Helstone,  the  rector's  niece :  I 
remember  aU  about  it.  Miss  Helstone  was  quite  angry  with 
Anna  Pearson :  she  said,  '  Robert  Moore  is  neither  afiected 
nor  sentimental ;  you  mistake  his  character  utterly,  or,  rather, 
not  one  of  you  here  knows  any  thing  about  it.'  Now,  shall  I 
tell  you  what  she  is  fike  ?  I  can  tell  what  people  are  like, 
and  how  they  are  dressed  better  than  Rose  can." 
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"  Let  UB  hear." 

**  She  is  nice  ;  she  is  fair ;  she  has  a  pretty,  white,  sle^der 
throat ;  she  has  long  curls,  not  stiff  cmes,  they  hang  loose  and 
soft,  their  color  is  brown  but  not  dark ;  she  speaks  quietly, 
with  a  clear  tone ;  she  never  makes  a  bustle  in  moving ;  she 
often  wears  a  gray  silk  dress ;  she  is  lieat  all  over  :  her  gowns, 
and  her  shoes,  and  her  gloves  always  fit  her.  She  is  what  I 
call  a  lady,  and  when  I  am  as  tall  as  she  is,  I  mean  to  be  like 
her.     Shall  I  suit  you  if  I  am  1     WiU  you  really  marry  me  ?'* 

Moore,  stroked  Jessy's  hair :  for  a  minute  he  seemed  as  if  he 
would  draw  her  nearer  to  him,  but  instead  he  put  her  a  little 
farther  off. 

"  Oh !  you  won't  have  me  ?    You  push  me  away." 

**  Why,  Jessy,  you. care  nothing  abcmt  Ine  :  you  never  come 
to  see  me  now  at  the  Hollow." 

"  Because  you  don't  ask  me." 

Hereupon  Mr.  Moore  gave  both  the  little  girls  an  invitation 
to  pay  him  a  visit  next  day,  promising,  that  as  he  was  going 
to  Stilbro'  in  the  morning,  he  would  buy  them  each  a  present, 
of  what  nature  he  would  not  then  declare,  but  they  must  come 
and  see.  Jessy  was  about  to  reply,  when  one  of  the  boys 
unexpectedly  broke  in. 

"  I  know  that  Miss  Helstone  you  have  all  been  palavering 
about :  she's  an  ugly  girl.  I  hate  her  !  I  hate  sdl  women- 
ites.     I  wonder  what  they  were  made  for." 

'' Martin !"  said  his  father — for  Martin  it  was — the  lad 
only  answered  by  turning  his  cynical  young  face,  half-arch, 
half-truculent,  toward  thiB  paternal  chair.  "  Martin,  my  lad, 
thou'rt  a  swaggering  whelp,  now ;  thou  wilt  some  day  be  an 
outrageous  puppy  :  but  stick  to  those  sentiments  of  thine. 
See,  I'll  write  down  the  words  now  i'  my  pocket-book.  (The 
senior  took  out  a  morocco-covered  book,  and  deliberately  wrote 
therein.)  Ten  years  hence,  Martin,  if  thou  and  I  be  both 
alive  at  that  day,  I'll  remind  thee  of  that  speech." 

''  I'll  say  the  same  then :  I  mean  always  to  hate  women  : 
they're  such  dolls;  they  do  nothing  but  dress  themselves 
finely,  and  go  swimming  about  to  be  admired.  I'll  never 
marry :  I'll  be  a  bachelor." 

"  Stick  to  it !  stick  to  it !  Hesther  (addressing  his  wife)  I 
was  like  him  when  I  was  his  age,  a  regular  misogamist ;  and, 
behold !  by  the  time  I  was  three-and-twenty — ^being  then  a 
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touriat  in  France  and  Italy,  and  the  Lord  knows  where ! — 
I  qurled  my  hair  every  night  before  I  went  to  bed,  and  wore  a 
ring  i'  my  ear,  and  would  have  worn  one  i'  my  nose  if  it  had 
been  the  fashion — and  all  that  I  might  make  mysel'  pleasing 
end  charming  to  the  ladies.     Martin  will  do  the  like." 

"  Will  I  ?  Never  !  I've  more  sense.  What  a  Guy  you 
were,  father!  As  to  dressing,  I  niake  this  vow:  I'll  never 
dress  more  finely  than  as  you  see  me  at  present.  Mr.  Moore, 
I'm  clad  in  blue  cloth  from  top  to  toe,  and  they  laugh  at  me, 
and  call  me  sailor  at  the  grammar  school.  I  laugh  louder  at 
them,  and  say  they  are  all  magpies  and  parrots,  with  their 
coats  one  color,  and  their  waistcoats  another,  and  their  trow- 
sers  a  third.  I'll  always  wear  blue  cloth,  and  nothing  but  blue 
cloth  :  it  is  beneath  a  human  being's  dignity  to  dress  himself 
in  parti-colored  garments." 

**  Ten  years  hence,  Martin,  no  tailor's  shop  will  have 
choice  of  colors  varied  enough  for  thy  exacting  taste ;  no 
perfumer's  stores  essences  exquisite  enough  for  thy  fsistidious 
senses." 

Martin  looked  disdain,  but  vouchsafed  no  further  reply. 
Meantime,  Mark,  who  for  some  minutes  had  been  rummaging 
among  a  pile  of  books  on  a  side-table,  took  the  word.  He 
spoke  in  a  peculiarly  slow,  quiet  voice,  and  with  an  expression 
of  still  irony  in  his  face  not  easy  to  describe. 

"  Mr.  Moore,"  said  he,  "you  think  perhaps  it  was  a  com- 
pUment  on  Miss  Caroline  Helstone's  part  to  say  you  were  not 
sentimental.  I  thought  you  appeared  confused  when  my 
sisters  told  you  the  words,  as  if  you  felt  flattered  :  you  turned 
red,  just  like  a  certain  vain  little  lad  at  our  school,  :who 
always  thinks  proper  to  blush  when  he  gets  a  rise  in  the 
class.  For  your  benefit,  Mr.  Moore,  I've  been  looking  up 
the  word  *  sentimental'  in  the  dictionary,  and  I  find  it  to 
mean  *  tinctured  with  sentiment.'  On  examining  further, 
*  sentiment'  is  explained  to  be  thought,  idea,  notion.  A  sen- 
timental man,  then,  is  one  who  has  thoughts,  ideas,  notions; 
an  imsentimental  man  is  one  destitute  of  thought,  idea,  or 
notion." 

And  Mark  stopped :  he  did  not  smile,  he  did  not  l(5bk  round 
for  admiration ;  he  had  said  his  say,  and  was  silent. 

**  Ma  foi  I  mon  ami,"  observed  Mr.  Moore  to  Yorke ;  *'  ce 
Bont  vraiment  des  enfants  terriblea,  que  les  votres  !" 
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Rose,  who  had  been  listening  attentively  to  Mark's  .speech, 
replied  to  him — 

.  **  There  are  difierent  kinds  of  thoughts,  ideas,  and  notions,'* 
said  she,  "  good  and  bad :  sentimental  must  refer  to  the  bad, 
or  Miss  Helstone  must  have  taken  it  in  that  sense,  for  she 
Was  not  blaming  Mr.  Moore ;  she  was  defending  him." 

"  That^s  my  kind  little  advocate !"  said  Moore,  taking 
Rose's  hand. 

**  She  was  defending  him,"  repeated  Rose,  "  as  I  should 
have  done  had  I  been  in  her  place,  for  the  other  ladies  seemed 
to  speak  spitefully." 

"Ladies  always  do  speak  spitefuHy,'* observed  Martin ;  "it 
18  the  nature  of  womanites  to  be  spiteful." 

Matthew  now,  for  the  first  time,  opened  his  lips — 

"  What  a  fool  Martin  is,  to  be  always  gabbling  about  what 
he  does  not  understand." 

**  It  is  my  privilege,  as  a  freeman,  to  gabble  on^  whatever 
subject  I  hke,"  responded  Martin. 

"  You  use  it,  or,  rather,  abuse  it,  to  such  an  extent,'^  re- 
joined the  elder  brother,  "that  you  prove  you  ought  to  have 
been  a  slave." 

"A  slave  !  a  slave  I  That  to  a  Yorke,  and  j&om  a  Yorke ! 
This  fellow,"  he  added,  standing  up  at  the  table,  and  point- 
ing across  it  to  Matthew — "this  fellow  forgets,  what  every 
cottier  in  Briarfield  knows,  that  all  born  of  our  house  have 
that  arched  instep  under  which  water  can  flow— proof  that 
there  has  not  been  a  slave  of  the  blood  for  three  hundred 
years." 

"  Mountebanit !"  saj^  Matthew.  , 

"  Lads,  be  silent  I"  exclaimed  Mr.  Yorke.  "  Martin,  y^u 
are  a  mischief-maker :  there  would  have  been  no  disturbance, 
but  for  you." 

"  Indeed !  Is  that  correct?  Did  I  begin,  or  did  Matthew? 
Had  I  spoken  to  him  when  he  accused  me  of  gabbling  like  a 
fool?" 

"  A  presumptuous  fool !"  repeated  Matthew. 

Here  Mrs.  Yorke  commenced  rocking  herself — ^rather  a 
portentous  movement  with  her,  as  it  was  occasionally  followed, 
especially  when  Matthew  was  worsted  in  a  conflict,  by  a  fit 
of  hysterics. 

"  I  don't  see  whv  I  should  bear  insolence  from  Matthew 
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Yorke,  or  what  right  he  has  to  use  bad  language  to  me/' 
observed  Martin. 

"  He  has  no  right,  my  lad ;  but  forgive  your  brother  until 
eeventy-and-seven  times/'  said  Mr.  Yprke,  soothingly. 

**  Alvtrays  alike,  and  theory  and  practioe  always  adverse !" 
murmured  Martin,  as  he  turned  to  leave  the  room. 

"  Where  art  thou  going,  my  son  V*  asked  the  father. 

*'  Somewhere  where  I  shall  be  safe  from  insult ;  if  in  this 
house  I  can  find  any  such  place." 

Matthew  laughed  very  insolently :  Martin  threw  a  strange 
look  at  him,  and  treifibled  through  all  his  slight  lad's  firame ; 
but  he  restrained  himself. 

'*  I  suppose  there  is  no  objection  to  my  withdrawing  1"  he 
inquired. 

"No  ;  go,  my  lad  :  but  remeniber  not  to  bear  malice." 

Martin  went,  and  Matthew  sent  another  insolent  laugh 
after  him.  Rose,  lifting  her  fair  head  from  Moore's  shoulder., 
against  which,  for  a  moment,  it  had  been  resting,  said,  as  she 
directed  a  steady  gaze  to  Matthew — **  Martin  is  grieved,  and 
you  are  glad ;  but  I  "Vvrould  rather  be  Martin  than  you,  I  dis- 
like your  nature." 

Here  Mr.  Moore,  by  way  6f  averting,  or  at  lea^t  escaping, 
a  scene — ^which  a  sob  from  Mrs.  Yorke  warned  him  was 
likely  to  come  on — ^rose,  and  putting  Jessy  off  his  knee,  he. 
kissed  her  and  Rose ;  reminding  them,  at  the  same  time,  to 
be  sure  and  come  to  the  Hollow  in  good  time  to-morrow 
afternoon :  then,  having  taken  leave  of  his  hostess,  he  said  to 
Mr.  Yorke — "  May  I  speak  a  word  with  you  ?"  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  him  from  the  room.  Their  brief  conference  took 
place  in  the  hall. 

**  Have  you  employment  fox  a  good  workman  1"  asked 
Moore. 

"  A  nonsense  question  in  these  times,  when  you  know  that 
every  master  has  many  good  workmen  to  whom  he  can  not 
give  full  employment." 

"  You  must  oblige  me  by  taking  on  thi«  roaii^  if  possible." 

"My  lad,  I  can  take  on  no  more  bands  to  oblige  all  En< 
gland." 

"  It  does  not  signify ;  I  must  find  him  a  place  somewhere/ 

"Who  is  her 

"  William  Farren/' 
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**  I  know  ^William ;  a  right  down  honest  man  is  William.'' 

"He  has  heen  out  of  work  three  months;  he  has  a  large 
family :  we  ai^  sure  they  can  not  Hve  without  wages :  he 
was  one  of  a  deputation  of  cloth-dressers  who  came  to  me 
this  morning  to  comj^ain  and  threaten.  William  did  not 
threaten ;  he  cmly  asked  me  to  give  them  rather  more  time— - 
to  make  my  changes  more  slowly.  You  know  I  can  not  do 
that :  straitened  on  aU  sides  as  I  am,  I  have  nothing  for  it 
but  to  push  on.  I  thought  it  would  W  idle  to  palaver  long 
with  them.  I  sent  them  away,  after  arresting  a  rascal  among 
them,  whom  I  hope  to  transport-^a  feiUbw  who  preaches  at 
the  chapel  yonder  someiimeB.** 

"  Not  Moses  Barraclough  V* 

"Yes.** 

"Ah!  you've  arrested  him?  Good!  Then  out  of  a 
scoundrel  you're  going  to  make  a  martyr:  you've  dcHie  a  wise 
thing." 

"  I've  done  a  right  thing.  Well,  the  short  and  the  long 
of  it  is,  I'm  determined  to  get  J'anreii  a  place,  and  I  reckon 
on  you  to  give  him  one." 

"  That  is  cool,  however !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Yorke.  "  What 
right  have  you  to  reckon  on  me  to  provide  for  yorar  dismissed 
workmen  ?  -  What  do  I  know  about  your  Farrens  and  your 
WiUiams  ?  I've  heard  he's  an  honest  man ;  but  am  I  to 
support  all  the  honest  men  in  Yorkshire  ?  You  may  say  that 
would  be  no  great  charge  to  undertake ;  but  great  or  Httle, 
I'Unoneofit." 

"  Come,  Mr.  Yorke,  what  can  you  find  for  him  to  do  ?" 

"/  find !  You'll  make  me  use  language  I'm  not  accus- 
tomed to  use.  I  wish  you  would  go  home — h^re  is  the  door — 
setoff:" 

Moore  sat  down  on  one  of  the  haU  chairs. 

"  You  can't  give  him  work  in  your  mill — -good^-^but  you 
have  land :  fiiid  him  aooo^  eee«patioa  on  yotor  land,  Mr. 
Yorke." 

"  Bob,  I  thought  you  oared  nothing  about  our  '  lonrdands 
de  paysaofl :'  I  don't  understand  this  diange." 

"  I  do :  the  ^low  spoke  to  me  nothing  but  truth  and  sense. 
I  answered  him  just  as  roughly  as  I  did  the  rest,  who  jabbered 
mere  gibberish.  I  couldn't  make  distinotions  there  and  then : 
his  appearance  told  what  he  had  g^me  thzongh  lately  dearer 
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than  his  words :  but  where  is  the  use  of  explaining  ?  Let 
him  have  work." 

"  Let  him  have  it  yourself.  If  you  are  so  very  much  in 
earnest,  strain  a  points'' 

**  If  there  was  a  point  left  in  my  affairs  to  strain,  I  would 
strain  it  till  it  cracked  again ;  hut  I  received  letters  tiiis  mom- 
ing  which  show  me  pretty  nearly  where  I  stand,  and  it  is  not 
far  off  the  end  of  the  plank.  My  foreign  iharket,  at  any  rate, 
is  gorged.  If  there  is  no  change — if  there  dawns  no  prospect 
of  peace— if  the  Orders  in  Council  are  not,  at  least,  suspended, 
80  to  open  our  way  in  the  West — ^I  do  not  know  where  I  am 
to  turn.  I  see  no  more  light  than  if  I  were  sealed  in  a  rock ; 
so  that  for  me  to  pretend  to  ofier  a  man  a  livelihood  would  be 
to  do  a  dishonest  thing.*' 

**  Come,  let  us  take  a  turn  on  the  frbnt :  it  is  a  starlight 
night,"  said  Mr.  Yorke. 

They  passed  out,  closing  the  front  door  after  them,  and  side 
by  side,  paced  the  frost-white  pavement  to  and  frd. 

"  Settle  about  Farren  at  once,"  urged  Mr.  Moore.  **  You 
have  large  fruit-gardens  at  Yorke  Mills :  he  is  a  good  garden- 
er: give  him  work  there." 

"  Well,  so  be  it.  I'll  send  for  him  to-morrow,  and  we'll 
see.  And  now,  my  lad,  you're  concerned  about  the  condition 
of  your  affairs  ?" 

"  Yes :  a  second  failure — which  I  may  delay,  but  which, 
at  this  moment,  I  see  no  way  finally  to  avert — would  blight 
the  n^ime  of  Moore  completely ;  and  you  are  aware  I  had  fine 
intentions  of  paying  off  every  debt,  and  re-establishing  the  old 
firm  on  its  former  basis." 

"You  want  capital — ^t^at's  all  you  want." 

*^  Yes ;  but  you  might  as  well  say  that  breath  is  all  a  dead 
man  wants  to  live." 

"  I  know — ^I  know  capital  is  not  to  be  had  for  the  asking ; 
and  if  you  were  a  married  man,  and  had  a  family,  like  me, 
I  should  think  your  case  pretty  nigh  desperate  ;  but  the  young 
and  unencumbered  have  chances  pectdiar  to  themselves.  I 
hear  gossip,  now  and  then,  about  your  being  on  the  eve  of 
marriage  with  this  miss  and  that,  but  I  suppose  it  is  none  of 
it  true?" 

"  You  may  well  suppose  that :  I  think  I  am  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  be  dreaming  of  marriage.    Marriage !    I  can  not  bear 
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the  word,  it  sounds  so  silly  and  Utopian.  I  have  settled  it 
decidedly  that  marriage  and  love  are  superfluities,  intended 
only  for  the  rich,  who  live  at  ease,  and  have  no  need  to  take 
thought  for  the  morrow ;  or  desperations,  the  last  and  reckless 
joy  of  the  deeply  wretched,  who  never  hope  to  rise  out  of  the 
slough  of  their  utter  poverty  "      ' 

**  I  should  not  think  so,  if  I  were  circumstanced  as  you 
are  :  I  should  think  I  could  very  likely  get  a  wife  with  a  few 
thousands,  who  would  suit  both  me  and  my  aflairs/' 

"  I  wonder  where  ?'* 

"  Would  you  try,  if  you  had  a  chance  ?" 

^*  I  don't  know ;  it  depends  on— rin  short,  it  depends  on 
many  things."   , 

"  Would  you  take  an  old  woman  ?*' 

*'  I'd  rather  break  stones  on  the  road." 

"  So  would  I.     Would  you  take  an  ugly  one  ?" 

*^  Bah !  I  hsXe  ugliness  and  delight  in  beauty :  my  eyes 
and  heart,  Yorke,  take  pleasure  in  a  sweet,  young,  fair  face, 
as  th^y  are  repelled  by  a  grim,  rugged,  meager  one :  soft, 
delicate  lines  and  hues  please — ^harsh  ones  prejudice  me.  I 
won't  have  an  ugly  wife." 

"  Not  if  she  were  rich  ?" 

**  Not  if  she  were  dressed  in  gems.  I  could  not  love — ^I 
could  not  fancy — I  could  not  endure  her.  My  taste  must 
have  satisfaction,  or  disgust  would  break  out  in  despotism — 
or  worse,  ifreeze  to  utter  iciness." 

"  What,  Bob,  if  you  married  an  honest,  good-natured,  and 
wealthy  lass,  though  a  little  hard-favored,  couldn't  you  put  up 
with  the  high-cheek  bones,  the  rather  wide  mouth,  and  red- 
dish hair?"  ,    . 

"  I'll  never  try,  I  tell  you.  Grace,  at  least,  I  tinll  have, 
and  youth  and  symmetry — yes,  and  what  I  call  beauty." 

"  And  poverty,  and  a  nursery  full  of  bairns  you  can  neither 
clothe  nor  feed,  and  very  moa  an  anxious,  faded  paother — and 
then  bankruptcy,  discredit,  a  life-long  struggle." 

"  Let  me  alone,  Yorke." 

"  If  you  are  romantic,  Robert,  and  especially  if  you  are 
already  in  love,  it  is  of  no  use  talking." 

'*  I  am  not  romantic.  I  am  stnpt  of  romance  as  bare  as 
the  white  tenters  in  that  field  are  of  cloth." 

*'  Always  use  such  figures  of  speech,  lad ;   I  can  undeiy 
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Stand  tkMm :  and  there  is  no  love-affiur  to  distarb  your  judg- 
ment?" 

"  I  thought  I  hid  said  enough  <»i  that  subject  before.  Ldve 
forme?     Stuff!" 

"  Well,  then,  if  you  are  sound  both  in  heart  and  head,  theite 
is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  profit  by  a  good  chance  if  it 
ofiers  :  there&re,  wait  and  see." 

"  You  are  quite  oracular,  Yorke.'* 

'*  I  think  I  am  a  bit  i'  that  line.  I  fmmiise  ye  naught,  and 
I  advise  ye  naught ;  but  I  bid  ye  keep  your  heart  Tip,  and  he 
guided  by  circumstances." 

"  My  namesake,  the  physician's  almanac,  could  not  speak 
more  guardedly." 

"  In  the  mean  time,  I  care  naught  about  ye,  Robert  Moore : 
ye  are  nothing  akin  to  roe  or  mine,  and  wheth^  ye  lose  or 
find  a  fortune  it  mak's  no  difierence  to  me.  Go  home,  now : 
it  has  stricken  ten.  Miss  H(»rtense  will  be  wondering  where 
ye  are." 


CHAPTER  IX. 

OLD  MAIDS. 

Time  wore  on,  and  spring  matured.  The  sutfkee  of  England 
begin  to  look  pleassmt :  her  fields  grew  green,  her  hills  fresh, 
her  gardens  blooming ;  but  at  heart  she  was  no  better  :  still 
her  poor  were  wretched,  still  their  -employers  were  harassed  : 
commerce,  in  some  of  its  branches,  seemed  threatened  with 
paralysis,  lor  the  war  continued ;  England's  blood  was  shed, 
and  her  wealth  lavished :  all,  it  seemed,  to  attain  most  inade- 
quate ends.  Some  tidings  there^  were  indeed  occasionally  of 
successes  in  the  Peninsula,  but  these  came  in  slowly :  long 
intervals  occurred  between,  in  which  no  note  was  heard  but 
the  insolent  self-feHcitations  of  Bonaparte  on  his  continued 
triumphs.  Those  who  sufiered  firom  the  results  of  the  war 
felt  this  tedious,  and — as  they  thought — hopeless,  struggle 
against  what  their  fears  or  their  interests  taught  them  to 
xegard  as  an  invincible  power,  most  insufierable :   they  de- 
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manded  peaee  on  any  terms :  xnexL  like  Yorke  and  Mooie— 
and  there  were  thousands  whom  the  war  placed  where  it 
placed  them,  shuddering  on  the  verge  of  hankruptcy — ^insisted 
on  peace,  with  the  energy  of  desperation. 

They  held  meetings.;  they  made  speeches ;  they  got  up 
petitions  to  extort  this  boon :  on  what  terms  it  was  made, 
they  cared  not. 

All  men,  taken  singly,  are  more  or  less  selfish ;  and  taken 
in  bodies  they  are  intensely  so.  The  British  merchant  is  no 
exception  to  this  rule :  the  mercantile  classes  iUu^ate  it 
strikingly.  These  classes  certainly  think  too  exclusively  of 
making  money  :  th^y  are  too  oblivious  of  every  national  con- 
sideration but  that  of  extending  England's  (u  e.  their  own) 
commerce.  Chivalrous  feeling,  disinterestedness,  pride  in 
honor,  is  too  dead  in  their  hearts.  A  land  ruled  by  th^n 
alone  would  too  often  make  ignominious  submission — ^not  at 
all  ijrom  the  motives  Christ  teaches,  but  rather  from  those 
Mammon  instills.  During  the  late  "war,  the  tradesmen  of 
England  woidd  have  endured  bufiiets  from  the  French  on  the 
right  cheek  and  on  the  left ;  their  cloak  they  wx)uld  have 
given  to  Napoleon,  and  then  have  politely  ofiered  him  their 
coat  also,  nor  would  they  have  withheld  their  waistcoat  if 
urged :  they  would  have  prayed  permission  only  to  retain 
their  one  other  garment,  for  the  sake  of  the  purse  in  its  pocket. 
Not  one  spark  of  spirit,  not  one  symptom  of  resistance  would 
they  have  shown  till  the  hand  of  the  Corsican  bandit  had 
grasped  that  beloved  purse ;  thenj  perhaps,  transfigured  at 
once  into  British  buE-dogs,  they  would  have  sprung  at  the 
robber's  throat,  and  there  they  would  have  fastened,  and 
there  hung — ^inveterate,  insatiable,  till  the  treasure  had  been 
restored.  Tradesmen,  when  they  speak  against  war,  always 
profess  to  hate  it  because  it  is  a  bloody  and  barbarous  pro- 
ceeding: you  would  think,  to  hear  them  talk,  that  they  are 
peculiarly  civilized— especially  gentle  and  kindly  of  disposition 
to  their  fellow-men.  This  is  not  the  case.  Many  of  them 
are  extremely  narrow  and  cold-hearted,  have  no  good  feeling 
for  any  class  but  their  own,  are  distant — even  hostile  to  all 
others;  call  them  useless;  seem  to  question  their  right  to 
exist ;  seem  to  grudge  them  the  very  air  they  breathe,  and  to 
think  the  circumstance  of  their  eating,  drinking,  and  living  in 
decent  houses,  quite  unjustifiable.     They  do  not  know  what 
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others  do  in  the  way  of  helping,  pleasing,  or  teaching  their 
race ;  they  will  not  trouhle  themselves  to  inquire :  whoever 
is  not  in  trade  is  accused  of  eating  the  bread  of  idleness,  of 
passing  a  useless  existence.  Long  may  it  be  ere  England 
really  becomes  a  nation  of  shopkeepers ! 

We  have  already  said  that  Moore  was  no  self-sacrificing 
patriot,  and  we  have  also  explained  what  circumstances  ren- 
dered him  specially  prone  to  confine  his  attention  and  efK)rts 
to  the  furtherance  of  his  individual  interest;  accordingly; 
when  he  felt  himself  urged  a  second  time  to  the  brink  of  ruin, 
none  struggled  harder  than  he  against  the  influence  which 
would  have  thrust  him  over.  What  he  could  do  toward 
stirring  up  agitation  in  the  north  against  the  war,  he  did,  and 
he  instigated  others  whose  money  and  connections  gave  them 
more  power  than  he  possessed.  Sometimes,  by  flashes,  he  felt 
there  was  Httle  reason  in  the  demands  his  party  made  on 
Government :  when  he  heard  of  all  Europe  threatened  by 
Bonaparte,  and  of  all  Europe  arming  to  resist  him ;  when  he 
saw  Russia  menaced,  and  beheld  Russia  rising,  incensed  and 
stem,  to  defend  her  fix)2:en  soil,  her  wild  provinces  of  serfs,  her 
dark  native  despotism,  firom  the  tread,  the  yoke,  the  ^lyranny 
of  a  foreign  victor,  he  knew  that  England,  a  firee  realm,  could 
not  then  depute  her  sons  to  make  concessions  and  propose 
terms  to  the  unjust,  grasping  French  leader.  When  news 
came  firom  time  to  time  of  the  movements  of  that  man  then 
representing  England  ih  the  Peninsula ;  of  his  advance  firom 
success  to  success — ^that  advance  so  deliberate  but  so  unswerv- 
ing, so  circumspect  but  so  certain,  so  ''unhasting"  but  so  "un- 
resting,'* when  he  read  Lord  Wellington's  own  dispatches  in 
the  columns  of  the  newspapers,  documents  written  by  Modesty 
to  the  dictation  of  'Truth — Moore  confessed  at  heart  that  a 

Sower  was  with  the  troops  of  Britain,  of  that  vigilant,  en- 
uring, genuine,  unostentatious  sort,  which  must  win  victory 
to  the  side  it  led,  in  the  end.  In  the  end !  but  that  end,  he 
thought,  was  yet  far  off";  and  meantime  he,  Moore,  as  an 
individual,  would  be  crushed,  his  hopes  ground  to  dust :  it  was 
himself  he  had  to  care  for,  his  hopes  he  had  to  pursue,  and  he 
would  fulfill  his  destiny. 

He  fulfilled  it  so  vigorously  that  ere  long  he  came  to  a 
decisive  rupture  with  his  old  Tory  friend,  the  rector.  They 
quarreled  at  a  public  meeting,  and  afterward  exchanged  some 
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pungent  letters  in  the  newspapers.  Mr.  Helstone  denounced 
Moore  as  a  Jacobin,  ceased  to  see  him,  wotQd  not  even  speak 
to  him  when  they  met :  he  intimated  also  to  his  niece,  very 
distinctly,  that  her  communications  with  Hollow's  cottage 
must  for  the  present  cease ;  she  must  give  up  taking  French 
lessons.  The  language,  he  observed,  was  a  bad  and  firivolous 
on6  at  the  best,  and  most  of  the  works  it  boasted  were  bad 
and  frivolous,  highly  injurious  in  their  tendency  to  weak 
female  minds.  He  wondered  (he  remarked  parenthetically) 
what  noodle  first  made  it  the  fashion  to  teach  women  French : 
nothing  was  more  improper  for  them ;  it  was  like  feeding  a 
rickety  child  on  chalk  and  water-gruel :  Caroline  must  give 
it  up,  and  give  up  her  .cousins  too :  they  were  dangerous 
people. 

Mr.  Helstone  quite  expected  opposition  to  this  order :  he 
expected  tears.  Seldom  did  h^  trouble  himself  about  Caro- 
line's movements,  but  a  vague  idea  possessed  him  that  she 
was  fond  oi  going  to  Hollow's  cottage :  also  he  suspected  that 
she  hked  Robert  Moore's  occasional  presence  at  ihe  rectory. 
The  Cossack  had  perceived  that  whereas  if  Malone  stepped 
in  of  an  evening  to  make  himself  sociable  and  charming,  by 
pinching  the  ears  of  an  aged  black  cat,  which  usually  shared 
with  Miss  Helstone's  feet  the  accommodation  of  her  footstool, 
or  by  borrowing  a  fowling-piece,  and  banging  away  at  a  toolr 
shed  door  in  the  garden,  while  enough  of  daylight  remained  to 
show  that  conspicuous  mark^-keeping  the  passage  and  sittings 
room  doors  meantime  uncomfortably  open,  for  the  convenience 
of  running  in  and  out  to  announce  hu  failures  and  successes 
with  noisy  brusquerie — ^he  had  observed  that  under  such  en- 
tertaining circumstances,  Caroline  had  a  trick  of  disappe^ng, 
tripping  noiselessly  up-stairs,  and  remaining  invisible  till  called 
down  to  supper.  On  the  other  hand,  when  Robert  Moore 
was  the  guest,  though  he  elicited  no  vivacities  from  the  cat> 
did  nothing  to  it,  indeed,  beyond  occasionally  coaxing  it  from 
the  stool  to  his  knee,  and  there  letting  it  purr,  climb  to  his 
shoulder  and  rub  its  head  against  his  cheek ;  though  there 
was  no  ear-splitting  cracking  off  of  fire-arms,  no  difiiision  of 
sulphurous  gunpowder  perfume,  no  noise,  no  boasting  during 
his  stay,  that  still  Caroline  sat  in  the  room,  and' seemed  to 
find  wondrous  content  in  the  stitching  of  Jew-basket  pin- 
cushions, and  the  knitting  of  Missionaty-lnisket  socks. 
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She  was  veiy  quiet,  and  Robert  paid  her  little  attention, 
scarcely  ever  addressing  his  discourse  to  her ;  biit  Mr.  Hel- 
fitone,  not  being  one  of  those  elderly  gentlemen  who  are  easily 
blinded,  on  the  contrary,  finding  himself  on  all  occasions  ex- 
tremely wide-awake,  had  watched  them  when  they  bade  each 
other  good-night :  he  had  just  seen  their  eyes  meet  once — only 
once.  Some  natures  would  have  taken  pleasure  in  the  glance 
then  surprised,  because  there  was  no  harm  and  some  delight 
in  it..  It  was  by  no  means  a  glance  of  mutual  intelligaice, 
for  mutual  love-secrets -^^dsted  not  between  them :  there  was 
nothing,  then,  of  craft  and  concealment  to  offend ;  only  Mr. 
Moore's  eyes,  looking  into  Caroline's,  felt  they  were  clear  and 
gentle,  and  Carohne's  eyes,  encoiyiterii^  Mr.  Moore's,  con- 
fessed they  were  manly  and  searching :  each  acknowledged 
the  charm  in  his  or  her  own  way.  Moor^  smiled  slightly, 
and  Caroline  colored  as  slightly.  Mr.  Helstone  could,  on  the 
spot,  have  rated  them  both  :  they  annoyed  him ;  why  ? — -im- 
possible to  say.  If  you  had  asked  him  what  Moore  merited 
at  that  moment,  he  would  have  said  '*  a  horsewhip ;"  if  you 
had  inquired  into  CaroUne's  deserts,  he  would  have  adjudged 
her  a  box  on  the  ear ;  if  you  had  ^rther  demanded  the  reason 
of  such  chastisements,  he  would  have  stormed  against  flirtation 
and  love-making,  and  vowed  he  would  have  no.  such  folly 
going  on  under  his  roof. 

These  private  considerations,  combined  with  pohtical  rea- 
sons, fixed  his  resolution  of  separating  the  cousins.  He  an- 
nounced his  will  to  Caroline  one  evening,  as  shis  was  sitting 
«t  work  near  the  drawing-room  window :  her  face  was  turned 
toward  him,  and  the  light  fell  iuU  upon  it.  It  had  struck  him 
a  few  minutes  before  that  she  was  looking  paler  and  quieter 
that!  she  used  to  look ;  it  had  not  escaped  him  either  that 
Robert  Moore's  name  Jiad  never,  for  some  three  weeks  past, 
dropped  fixim  her  hps ;  nor  during  the  same  space  of  lime  had 
that  personage  made  his  appearance  «t  the  rectory.  Some 
suspicion  of  clandestine  meetuigs  haunted  his  mind ;  having 
but  an  indifierent  opinion  of  women,  he  always  suspected 
them :  he  thought  they  needed  constant  watching.  It  was 
in  a  tone  drily  ngnificant  he  desired  her  to  cease  her  daily 
visiU  to  the  Hollow ;  he  expected  a  start,  a  look  of  depreo*- 
tion :  the  start  he  saw,  but  it  was  a  very  slight  one ;  no  look 
whatever  was  directed  to  him. 
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"  Do  you  hear  me  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Yes,  uncle." 

"  Of  course,  you  mean  to  attend  to  what  I  say.** 

"  Yes,  certainly.** 

"  And  there  must  be  no  letter-scribbling  to  your  cousin  Hor- 
tense :  no  intercourse  whatever.  I  do  not  approve  of  the 
principles  of  the  family ;  they  are  Jacobinical.** 

"  Very  well,**  said  Caroline,  quietly..  She  acquiesced  then : 
there  was  no  vexed  flushing  of  the  face,  no  gathering  tears : 
the  shadowy  thoughtfulness  which  had  covered  her  features  ere 
Mr.  Helstone  spol^e  remained  undisturbed :  she  lyas  obedient. 

Yes,  perfectly;  because  the  mandate  coincided  with  her 
own  previous  judgment ;  because  it  was  now  become  pain  to 
her  to  go  to  Hollow's  cottage ;  nothing  met  her  there  but  dis- 
appointment :  hope  and  love  had  q::iitted  that  little  tenement, 
for  Robert  seemed  to  have  deserted  its  precincts.  Whenever 
she  asked  after  him — which  she  very  seldom  did,  since  the 
mere  utterance  of  his  name  made  her  face  grow  hot^-^the  an- 
swer was,  he  was  firom  home,  or  he  was  quite  taken  up  with 
business :  Hortense  feared  he  was  killing  himself  by  applica- 
tion :  he  scarcely,  ever  took  a  meal  in  the  house ;  he  lived  in 
the  counting-house. 

At  church  only  Caroline  had  the  chance  of  seeing  him»  and 
there  she  rarely  looked  at  him :  it  was  both  too  much  pain 
and  too  much  pleasure  to  look :  it  excited  too  much  emotion ; 
and  that  it  was  all  wasted  emotion,  she  had  learned  well  to 
comprehend.  , 

C^ce,  on  a  dark,  i^et  Sunday,  when  there  were  few  people 
at  church,  and  wheu  especially  certain  ladies  were  absent,  of 
whose  observant  faculties  and  tomahawk  tongues  Caroline 
stood  in  awe;  she  had  allowed  her  eye  to  seek  Robert's  pew, 
and  to  rest  awhile  on  its  occupant.  He  was  there  alcme  : 
Hortense  had  been  kept  at  home  by  prudent  considerations 
relative  to  the  rain  and  a  new  spring  **  chapeau.**  During 
the  sermon,  he  sat  with  folded  urns  and  eyes  cast  down, 
looking  very  sad  and  abstracted.  When  depressed,  the  very 
hue  of  his  face  seemed  more  dusk  than  when  he  smiled,  and 
to-day  cheek  and  forehead  wore  their  most  tintless  and  sober 
olive.  By  instinct,  Caroline  knew,  as  she  examined  that 
donded  countenance,  that  his  thoughts  were  running  in  no 
fiuniJiar  or  kindly  channel ;  that  they  were  far  away,  not 
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merely  from  her,  but  jfrom  all  which  she  could  comprehend, 
or  in  which  she  could  sympathize.  Nothing  that  they  had 
ever  talked  of  was  now  in  his  mind  :  he  was  wrapped  irom 
her  by  interests  and  responsibilities  in  which  it  was  deemed 
such  as  she  could  have  no  part. 

Caroline  meditated  in  her  own  way  on  the  subject ;  specu- 
lated on  his  feelings,  on  his  Ufe,  on  his  fears,  on  his  fate ; 
mused  over  the  mystery  of  **  business,"  tried  to*  comprehend 
more  about  it  than  had  ever  been  told  her — to  understand  its 
perplexities,  liabilities,  duties,  exactions ;  endeavored  to  real- 
ize the  state  of  mind  of  a  **'  man  of  business,"  to  enter  into  it, 
feel  what  he  would  feei,  aspire  to  what  he  would  aspire.  Her 
earnest  wish  was  to  see  things  as  they  were,  and  not  to  be 
romantic.  By  dint  of  effort  she  contrived  to  get  a  glimpse 
of  the  light  of  truth  here  and  there,  and  hoped  that  scant  ray 
might  suffice  to  guide  her. 

"  Different,  indeed,"  she  concluded,  "  is  Robert's  mental 
condition  to  mine  :  I  think  only  of  ^lim ;  he  has  no  room,  no 
leisure  to  think  of  me.  The  feeling  called  love  is  and  has 
been  for  two  years  the  predominant  emotion  of  my  heart ; 
always  there,  always  awake,  always  astir :  quite  other  feelings 
absorb  his  reffections,  and  govern  his  faculties.  He  is  rising 
now,  going  to  leave  the  church,  for  service  is  over.  Will  he 
turn  his  head  toward  this  pew  ? — no — ^not  once — ^he  has  not 
one  look  for  me  :  that  is  hard  :  a  kind  glance  would  have 
made  me  happy  till  to-morrow :  I  have  not  got  it ;  he  would 
not  give  it ;  he  is  gone.  Strange  that  grief  should  now  almost 
choke  me,  because  another  human  being's  eye  has  failed  to 
greet  mine." 

That  Sunday  evexiing,  Mr.  Malone  coming,  as  usual,  to 
pass  it  with  his  rector,  Caroline  "wdthdrew,  after  tea,  to  her 
chamber.  Panny,  knowing  her  habits,  had  lit  her  a  cheerful 
little  ffre,  as  the  weather  was  so  gusty  and  chill.  Closeted 
there,  silent  and  solitary,  what  could  she  do  but  think  ?  She 
noiselessly  paced  to  and  fro  on  the  carpeted  floor ;  her  head 
drooped,  hfer  hands  folded :  it  was  iricsome  to  sit :  the  current 
of  reflection  ran  rapidly  through  her  mind  :  to-night  she  was 
mutely  excited. 

Mute  was  the  room — ^mute  the  house.     The  double-door' 
of  the  study  muflied  the  voices  of  the  gentlemen :  the  servants 
were  quiet  in  the  kitchen,  engaged  with  books  their  young 
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mistret»  had  lent  them ;  books  which  she  had  told  them  were 
"fit  fdr  Sunday  reading."  And  she  herself  had  another  of 
the  same  sort  open  on  the  table,  but  she  eould  not  read  it : 
it&  theology  was  incomprehensible  ta  her,  and  her  own  mind 
was  too  busy,  teeming,  wandering,  to  listen  to  the  language 
of  another  mind. 

V  Then,  too,  her  imagination  was  full  of  pictures  :  images  of 
Moore  J  scenes  where  he  and  she  had  been  together ;  winter 
fireside  sketches ;  a  glowing  landscape  of  a  hot  summer  after- 
noon passed  with  him  in  the  bosom  of  Nunnely  wood ;  divine 
vignettes  of  mild  spring  or  mellow  autumn  moments,  when 
she  had  sat  at  his  side  in  Hollow's  copse,  listening  to  the  call 
of  the  May  cuckoo,  or  sharing  the  September  treasure  of  nuts 
and  ripe  blackberries — a  wild  dessert  which  it  was  her  morn- 
ing's pleasure  to  collect^  in  a  Httle  basket,  and  cover  with  green 
leaves  and  fresh  blossoms,,  and  her  afternoon's  delight  to  ad- 
minister to  Moore,  berry  1^  berry,  and  nut  by  nut,  like  a  bird 
feeding  its  fledgling. 

Robert's  features  and  form  were  with  her;  the  sound  of  his 
voice  was  quite  distinct  in  her  ear ;  his  few  caresses  seemed 
renewed.  But  these  joys,  being  hollow,  were,  ere  long,  crushed 
in :  the  pictures  faded,  ^e  voice  failed,  the  visionary  clasp 
melted  chill  from  her  hand,  and  where  the  warm  seal  of  lips 
had  made  impre^  on  her  forehead,  it  felt  nQW  as  if  a  sleety 
rain-drop  had  fallen.  She  retomed  from  an  enchanted  region 
to  the  real  world :  for  Nunnely  wood  in  June,  she  saw  her 
narrow  chamber ;  for  the  songs  of  birds  in  alleys,  she  heard 
the  rain  on  her  casement ;  for  the  sighvof  the  south  wind, 
came  the  sob  of  the  mournful  east ;  and  for  Moore's  manly 
companionship,  she  had  the  thin  iUusion  of  her  own  dim 
shadow  on  the  wall.  Turning  from  the  pale  phantom  which 
reflected  herself  in  its  outline,  and  her  reverie  in  the  drooped 
attitude  of  its  dim  head  and  colorless  tresses,  she  sat  down- 
inaction  would  suit  the  frame  of  mind  into  which  she  wa6 
now  dechning — she  said  to  herself — 

"  I  have  to  hve,  perhaps,  till  ^venty  years.  As  far  as  I 
know,  I  have  good  health :  half  a  century  of  existence  may 
lie  before  me.  How  am  I  to  occupy  it  ?  What  am  I  to  do 
to  fill  the  interval  of  time  which  spreads  between  me  and  the 
grave  ?" 

She  reflected. 
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**  I  shall  not  be  married,  it  appears/'  she  continued.  '*  I 
sappose,  as  Robert  does  not  care  for  me,  I  shall  never  have 
a  husband  to  love,  nor  little  children  to  take  care  of.  Till 
lately  I  had  reckoned  securely  on  the  duties  and  a£ections  of 
wife  and  mother  to  occupy  my  existence.  I  considered,  some- 
how, as  a  matter  of  course,  that  I  was  growing  up  to  the 
ordinary  destiny,  and  never  troubled  myself  to  seek  any  other ; 
but  now,  I  perceive  plainly,  I  may  have  been  mistaken. 
Probably  I  shall  be  an  old  maid.  I  shall  live  to  see  Robert 
married  to  some  one  else,  some  rich  lady :  I  shall  never  marry. 
What  was  I  created  for,  I  wonder  ?  Where  is  my  place  in 
the  world?" 

She  mused  again. 

"  Ah  !  I  see,"  she  pursued^  presently,  *^that  is  the  question 
which  most  old  maids  are  puzzled  to  solve :  other  people  solve 
it  for  them  by  saying,  *  Your  place  is  to  do  good  to  others,  to 
be  helpiul  whenever  help  is  wanted.'  That  is  right  in  some 
measure,  and  a  very  convenient  doctrine  for  the  people  who 
hold  it ;  but  I  perceive  that  certain  sets  of  human  beings 
are  very  apt  to  maintain  that  other  sets  should  give  up  thei^ 
lives  to  them  and  their  service,  and  then  they  requite  them 
by  praise :  they  call  them  devoted  and  virtuous.  Is  this 
enough  ?  Is  it  to  live  1  Is  there  not  a  terrible  hollowness, 
mockery,  want,  craving,  in  that  e3dstence  which  is  given  away 
to  others,  ibr  want  of  something  of  your  own  to  bestow  it  on? 
I  suspect  there  is.  Does  virtue  lie  in  abnegation  of  self  ?  I 
do  not  believe  it.  Undue  humility  makes  tyranny :  weak 
concession  creates  selfishness.  The  Romish  rehgion  especially 
teaches  renunciation  of  self,  submission  to  others,  and  nowhere 
are  found  so  many  grasping  tyrants  as  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Romish  priesthood.  Each  human  being  has  his  share  of  rights. 
I  suspect  it  would  conduce  to  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  all, 
if  each  knew  his  allotment,  and  held  to  it  as  tenaciously  as 
the  martyr  to  his  creed.  Queer  thoughts  these  that  surge  in 
my  mind  :  are  they  right  thoughts  ?     I  am  not  certain. 

"  Well,  life  is  short,  at  the  best :  seventy  years,  they  say, 
pass  like  a  vapor,  like  a  dream  when  one  awaketh ;  and  every 
path  trod  by  human  feet  terminates  in  ohe  bourne — ^he  grave: 
the  little  chink  in  the  surface  of  this  great  globe — ^the  furrow 
where  the  mighty  husbandman  with  the  scythe  deposits  the 
seed  he  has  £aken  from  the  ripe  stem ;  and  there  it  falls. 
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deoa3ns,  and  thrice  it  spnngs  again,  when  the  world  has  loUed 
round  a  few  times  more.  So  much  for  the  body :  the  soul 
meantime  wings  its  long  flight  upward,  folds  its  wings  on  the 
brink  of  the  sea  of  fire  and  glass,  and  gazing  down  through 
the  burning  clearness,  finds  there  mirrored  the  vision  of  the 
Christian's  triple  Godhead :  the  Sovereign  Father,  the  Me- 
diating Son,  the  Creator  Spirit.  Such  words,  at  least,  have 
been  chosen  to  express  what  is  inexpressible :  to  describe  what 
bs^es  description.  The  soid's  real  hereafter,  who  shall  guess  ? ' ' 

Her  fire  was  decayed  to  its  last  cinder ;  Malone  had  de- 
parted, and  now  the  study-bell  rang  for  prayers. 

The  next  day  Caroline  had  to  spend  altogether  alone,  her 
uncle  being  gone  to  dine  with  his  friend  Dr.  Boultby,  vicar 
of  Whinbury.  The  whole  time  she  was  talking  inwardly,  in 
the  same  strain :  looking  forward,  asking  what  she  was  to  do 
with  life.  Fanny,  as  she  passed  in  and  out  of  the  room  occa- 
sionally, intent  on  housemaid  errands,  perceived  that  her  young 
mistress  sat  very  still.  She  was  always  in  the  same  place, 
always  bent  industriously  over  a  piece  of  work :  she  did  not 
lift  her  head  to  speak  to  Fanny,  as  her  custom  was,  and  when 
the  latter  remarked  that  the  day  was  fine^  and  she  ought  to 
take  a  walk,  she  only  said — "  It  is  cold." 

"  You  are  very  diligent  at  that  sewing,  Miss  Caroline,*' 
ccmtinued  the  girl,  approaching  her  Uttle  table. 

*'  I  am  tired  of  it,  Fanny." 

**  Then  why  do  you  go  on  with  it  ?  Put  it  down :  read« 
or  do  something  to  amuse  you." 

<*  It  is  sohtary  in  this  house,  Fanny ;  don't  you  think  so  ?" 

*'  1  don't  find  it  so,  Miss.  Me  and  Eliza  are  company  for 
one  another ;  but  you  are  quite  too  stills— you  should  visit 
more.  Now,  be  persuaded ;  go  up-stain  and  dress  yourself 
smart,  and  go  and  take  tea,  in  a  friendly  way,  with  Miss 
Mann  or  Mss  Ainley :  I  am  certain  eithejr  of  those  ladies 
would  be  dehghted  to  see  you." 

"  But  th^  houses  are  dismal :  they  are  both  old  nuddfl.  I 
am  certain  old  maids  are  a  very  unhappy  race." 

"  Not  they,  IVIiss :  they  can't  be  unhappy ;  they  take  tuoh 
care  of  themselves*     They  are  aU  selfish." 

''  Miss  Ainley  is  not  selfish,  Fanny :  she  k  always  doing 
good.  How  devotedly  kind  she  was  to  her  step-mother,  aa  long 
as  the  old  lady  lived ;  and  now  when  she  k  quite  alona  in  %hd 
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world,  without  brother  or  sister,  or  any  one  to  care  for  her, 
how  charitable  she  is  to  the  poor,  as  far  as  her  means  permit. 
Still  nobody  thinks  much  of  her,  or  has  pleasure  in  going  to 
see  her  :  and  how  gentlemen  always  sneer  at  her  !'' 

"  They  shouldn't,  miss ;  I  believe  she  is  a  good  woman : 
but  gentlemen  think  only  of  ladies'  looks." 

"Ill  go  and  see  her,"  exclaimed  Caroline,  starting  up: 
**  and  if  she  asks  me  to  stay  to  tea,  I'll  stay.  How  wrong  it 
is  to  neglect  people  because  they  are  not  pretty,  and  young, 
and  merry !  And  I  will  certainly  call  to  see  Miss  Mann,  too  : 
she  may  not  be  amiable ;  but  wlmt  has  made  her  unamiable  ? 
What  has  Hfe  been  to  her  ?" 

Fanny  helped  Miss  Hdstone  to  put  away  her  work,  and 
afterward  assisted  her  to  dress. 

'*  You'll  not  be  an  old  maid.  Miss  Caroline,"  she  said,  as 
she  tied  the  sash  of  her  brown-silk  frock,  having  previously 
smoothed  her  soft,  full,  and  shining  curls ;  "  there  are  no  signs 
of  ^n  old  maid  about  you." 

Caroline  looked  at  the  little  mirror  before  her,  and  she 
thought  there  were  some  signs.  She  could  see  that  ^e  was 
altered  within  the  last  month ;  that  the  hues  of  her  complexion 
were  paler,  her  eyes  changed — a  wan  shade  seemed  to  circle 
them,  her  countenance  was  dejected :  she  was  not,  in  short,  so 
pretty  or  so  fresh  as  she  used  to  be.  She  distantly  hinted  this 
to  Fanny,  from  whom  she  got  no  direct  answer,  only  a  remark 
that  people  did  vary  ih  their  looks ;  but  that  at  her  age  a  little 
falling  away  signified  nothing — ^she  would  soon  come  round 
again,  and  be  plumper  and  rosier  than  ever.  Having  given 
this  assurance,  Fanny  showed  singular  zeal  in  wrapping  her 
up  in  warm  shawls  and  handkerchiefs,  till  Caroline,  nearly 
smothered  with  the  weight,  was  fain  to  resist  further  additions. 

She  paid  her  visits :  first  to  Miss  Mann,  for  this  was  the 
most  difficult  point :  Miss  Mann  was  certainly  not  quite  a 
lovable  person.  Till  now,  Caroline  had  always  unhesitatingly 
declared  she  disliked  her,  and  more  than  once  sho  had  joined 
her  cousin  Robert  in  laughing  at  some  of  her  peculiarities. 
Moore  was  not  habitually  given  to  sarcasm,  especially  on  any 
thing  humbler  or  weaker  than  himself;  but  he  had  once  or 
twice  happened  to  be  in  the  room  when  Miss  Mann  had  made 
a  call  on  his  sister,  and  after  listening  to  her  conversation  and 
viewing  her  features  for  a  time,  he  had  gone  out  into  the  gar- 
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den  where  his  little  cousin  was  tending  some  of  his  favorite 
flowers,  and  while  standing  near  and  watching  her,  he  had 
amused  himself  with  comparing  fair  youth-r— delicate  and  at- 
tractive—"wdth  shriveled  eld,  livid  and  loveless,  and  in  jest- 
ingly repeating  to  a  smiling  girl  the  vinegar  discourse  of  a 
cankered  old  maid.  Once  on  such  an  occasion,  Caroline  had 
said  to  him,  looking  up  from  the  luxuriant  creeper  she  was 
binding  to  its  frame — 

"  Ah  !  Robert,  you  do  not  like  old  maids.  I,  too,  should 
come  under  the  lash  of  your  sarcasm,  if  I  were  an  old  maid.'' 

**  You  an  old  maid !"  he  had  repUed.  "  A  piquant  notion 
suggested  by  Hps  of  that  tint  and  form.  I  can  fancy  you, 
though,  at  forty,  quietly  dressed,  pale  and  sunk,  but  still  with 
that  straight  nose,  white  forehead,  and  those  soft  eyes.  I  sup- 
pose, too,  you  will  keep  your  voice,  which  has  another  *  timbre* 
than  that  hard,  deep  organ  of  Miss  Mann's.  Courage  Cary ! 
—even  at  fifty  you  will  not  be  repulsive." 

''Miss  Mann  did  not  make  herself,  or  tjone  her  voice, 
Robert." 

"  Nature  made  her  in  the  mood  in  which  she  makes  her 
briars  and  thorns ;  whereas  for  the  creation  of  some  women, 
she  reserves  the  May  morning  hours  when  with  light  and  dew 
she  wooes  the  primrose  from  the  turf,  and  the  lily  from  the 
wood-moss." 

Ushered  into  Miss  Mann's  little  parlor,  Caroline  found  her 
as  she  always  found  her,  surrounded  by  perfect  neatness,  clean- 
liness, and  comfort  (after  all,  is  it  not  a  virtue  in  old  maids 
that  solitude  rarely  makes  them  negligent  or  disorderly  ?)  no 
dust  on  her  pohsh^  furniture,  none  on  her  carpet,  fresh  flow- 
ers in  the  vase  on  her  table,  a  bright  fire  in  the  grate.  She 
herself  sat  primly  and  somewhat  grimly-tidy  in  a  cushioned 
rocking-chair,  her  hands  busied  with  some  knitting :  this  was 
her  favorite  work,  as  it  required  the  least  exertion.  She 
scarcely  rose  as  CaroUne  entered ;  to  avoid  excitement  was  one 
of  Miss  Mann's  aims  in  life  ;  she  had  been  composing  herself 
ever  since  she  came  down  in  the  morning,  and  had  just  at- 
tained a  certain  lethargic  state  of  tranquillity  when  the  visitor's 
knock  at  the  door  startled  her,  and  undid  her  day's  work.  She 
was  scarcely  pleased,  therefore,  to  see  Miss  Helstone :  she 
received  her  with  reserve,  bade  her  be  seated,  with  austerity, 
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and  when  she  had  got  her  placed  opposite,  she  fixed  her  with 
her  eye. 

This  was  no  ordinary  doom — ^to  he  fixed  with  Miss  Mann's 
eye.  Rohert  Moore  had  undergone  it  once»  and  had  never 
forgotten  the  circumstance. 

He  considered  it  quite  equal  to  any  thing  Medusa  could  do : 
he  professed  to  douht  whether,  once  that  infliction,  his  flesh 
had  heen  quite  what  it  was  hefore — ^whether  there  was  not 
something  stony  in  its  texture.  The  gaze  had  had  such  an 
eflect  on  him  as  to  drive  him  promptly  from  the  apartment  and 
house ;  it  had  even  sent  him  straightway  up  to  the  rectory, 
where  he  had  appeared  in  Caroline's  presence  with  a  very 
queer  face,  and  amazed  her  hy  demanding  a  cousinly  salute 
on  the  spot,  to  rectify  a  damage  that  had  been  done  lum. 

Certainly  Miss  Mann  had  a  formidable  eye  for  one  of  the 
softer  sex :  it  was  prconinent,  and  showed  a  great  deal  of  the 
white,  and  looked  as  steadily,  as  unwinkingly,  at  you  as  if  it 
were  a  steel  ball  soldered  in  her  head ;  and  when,  while  look- 
ing, she  began  to  talk  in  an  indescribably  dry  monotonous 
tone — a  tone  without  vibration  or  inflection-^you  felt  as  if  a 
graven  image  of  some  bad  spirit  were  addressing  you.  But  it 
was  all  a  flgment  of  fancy,  a  matter  of  surface.  Miss  Mann's 
goblin-grimness  scarcely  went  deeper  than  the  angel-sweetness 
of  hundreds  of  beauties.  She  was  a  perfectly  honest,  consci- 
entious woman,  who  had  performed  duties  in  her  day  from 
whose  severe  cuiguish  many  a  human  Peri,  gazelle-eyed,  silken- 
tressed,  and  silver-tongued,  would  have  shrunk  appalled :  she 
had  passed  alone  through  protracted  scenes  of  snaring,  exer- 
cised rigid  self-denial,  made  large  sacrifices  of  time,  money, 
health  for  those  who  had  repaid  her  only  by  ingratitude,  and 
now  her  main — almost  her  sole — fault  was,  that  she  was  cen- 

Censorious  she  certainly  was.  Caroline  had  not  sat  five 
minutes,  ere  her  hostess,  still  keeping  her  under  the  spell  of 
that  dread  and  Gorgon  gaze,  began  flaying  alive  certain  of  the 
families  in  the  neighborhood.  She  went  to  work  at  this  busi- 
ness in  a  singularly  cool,  deliberate  manner,  like  some  surgeon 
practicing  with  his  scalpel'on  a  lifeless  subject :  she  made  few 
distinctions;  she  allowed  scarcely  any  one  to  be  good;  she 
dissected  impartially  almost  all  her  acquaintance.  If  her  au- 
ditress  ventured  now  and  then  to  put  in  a  palUative  word,  she 
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flbt  it  aside  with  a  certain  disdain.  Still,  though  thus  pitiless 
in  moral  anatomy,  she  was  no  scandal-monger :  she  never  dis- 
seminated really  malignant  or  dangerous  reports :  it  was  not 
her  heart  so  much  as  her  temper  that  was  wrong. 

Caroline  made  this  discovery  for  the  first  time  to-day ;  and, 
moved  thereby  to  regret  divers  unjust  judgments  she  had  more 
than  once  passed  on  the  crabbed  old  maid,  she  began  to  tidk  to 
her  softly,  not  in  sympathizing  words,  but  with  a  sympathizing 
voice.  The  loneliness  of  her  condition  struck  her  visitor  in  a 
new  light ;  as  did  also  the  character  of  her  ugliness :  a  blood- 
less pallor  of  .compl^on,  and  deeply  worn  lines  of  feature. 
The  girl  pitied  the  solitary  and  afflicted  woman ;  her  looks 
told  what  she  felt :  a  sweet  countenance  is  never  so  sweet  as 
when  tiie  moved  heart  animates  it  witlt  compassionate  tender- 
ness. Miss  Mann,  seeing  such  a  countenance  raised  to  her, 
was  touched  in  her  turn :  she  acknowledged  her  sense  of  the 
interest  thus  imexpectedly  shown  in  her,  "^ho  usually  met  with 
only  coldness  and  ridicule,  by  replying  to  her  candidly.  Com- 
municative on  her  own  affairs  she  usually  was  not,  because 
no  one  cared  to  listen  to  her ;  but  to-day  she  became  so,  and 
her  confidante  shed  tears  as  she  heard  her  speak :  for  she  told 
of  cruel,  slow-wasting,  obstinate  sujSerings.  Well  might  she 
be  corpse-like;  well  might  she  look  grim,  and  never  smile; 
well  might  she  wish  to  avoid  excitement,  to  gain  and  retain 
composure  !  Caroline,  when  she  knew  all,  acknowledged  that 
Miss  Mann  was  rather  to  be  adxnired  for  fortitude  than  Uamed 
for  moroseness.  Reader !  when  you  behold  an  aspect  for 
whose  constant  gloom  and  frown  you  can  not  account,  whose 
unvarying  cloud  exasperates  you  by  its  apparent  causelessness, 
be  sure  that  there  is  a  canker  somewhere,  and  a  canker  not 
the  less  deeply  corroding  because  concealed* 

Miss  Mann  felt  that  she  was  understood  partly,  and  wished 
to  be  understood  further;  for  however  old,  plain,  humble, 
desolate,  afflicted  we  may  be,  so  long  as  our  hearts  preserve 
the  feeblest  spark  of  life,  they  preserve  also,  shivering  near 
that  pale  ember,  a  starved,  ghostly  longing  for  appreciation 
and  afiection.  To  this  extenuated  specter,  perhaps,  a  crumb 
is  not  thrown  once  a  year ;  but  when  a-hungered  and  athirst 
to  ikmine — ^when  all  humanity  has  forgotten  the  dying  tenant 
of  a  decaying  house — ^Divine  Mercy  remembers  the  joaoumer, 
and  a  shower  of  manna  falls  for  lips  that  earthly  nutriment  is 
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to  paJBs  no  more.  Biblical  promises,  heard  first  in  healtli,  but 
then  unheeded,  come  whispering  to  the  couch  of  sickness  :  it 
is  felt  that  a  pitying  God  watches  what  all  mankind  have 
forsaken  ;  the  tender  compassion  of  Jesus  is  recalled  and  relied 
on  :  the  faded  eye,  gazing  beyond  Time,  sees  a  Home,  a  Friend, 
a  Refuge  in  Eternity. 

Miss  Mann,  drawn  on  by  the  still  attention  of  her  listener, 
proceeded  to  allude  to  circumstances  in  her  past  liie.  She 
spoke  like  one  who  tells  the  truth — simply,  and  with  a  certain 
reserve  :  she  did  not  boast,  nor  did  sh&  exaggerate.  Caroline 
found  that  the  old  maid  had  been  a  most  devoted  daughter 
and  sister,  an  im wearied  watcher  by  lingering  death-beds ;  that 
to  prolonged  and  unrelaxing  attendance  cm  the  sick,  the  malady 
that  now  poisoned  her  own  life  owed  its  origin ; '  that  to  one 
wretched  relative  she  had  been  a  support  and  succor  in  the 
depths  of  self-earned  degradation,  and  that  it  was  still  her 
hand  which  kept  him  from  utter  destitution.  Miss  Helstone 
staid  the  whole  evening,  omitting  to  pay  her  other  intended 
visit ;  and  when  she  left  Miss  Mann,  it  was  with  the  determ- 
ination to  try  in  ftiture  to  excuse  her  faults,  never  again  to 
make  light  of  her  peculiarities  or  to  laugh  at  her  plainness; 
and,  above  all  things,  not  to  neglect  her,  but  to  come  once 
a  week,  and  to  offer  her,  from  one  human  heart  at  least,  the 
homage  of  affection  and  respect :  she  felt  she  could  ilow  sin- 
cerely give  her  a  small  tribute  of  each  feeling. 

Caroline,  on  her  return,  told  Fanny  she  was  very  glad  she 
had  gone  out,  as  she  felt  mudi  better  for  the  visit.  The  next 
day  she  failed  not  to  seek  Miss  Ainley.  This  lady  was  in 
narrower  circumstances  than  Miss  Mann,  and  her  dwelling 
was  more  humble  :  it  was,  however,  if  possible,  yet  more  ex- 
quisitely clean ;  though  the  decayed  gentlewoman  could  not  af- 
ford to  keep  a  servant,  but  waited  on  herself,  and  had  only  the 
occasional  assistance  of  a  httle  girl  who  lived  in  a  cottage  near. 

Not  only  was  Miss  Ainley  poorer,  but  she  was  even  plainer 
than  the  other  old  maid.  In  her  first  youth  she  must  have 
been  ugly ;  now,  at  the  age  of  fifty,  she  was  very  ugly.  At 
first  sight,  all  but  pecuharly  well-discipHned  minds  were  apt 
to  turn  fjTom  her  with  annoyance ;  to  conceive  against  her  a 
prejudice,  simply  on  the  ground  of  her  unattractive  look. 
Then  she  was  prim  in  dress  and  manner :  she  looked,  spoke, 
and  moved  the  coinplete  old  maid. 
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Her  welcome  to  Caroline  was  formal,  even  in  its  kindness 
— for  it  was  kind;  but  Miss  Helstone  excused  this.  She 
knew  something  of  the  benevolence  of  the  heart  which  beat 
under  that  starched  kerchief;  all  the  neighborhood — -at  least 
all  the  female  neighborhood — ^knew  something  of  it :  no  one 
spoke  against  Miss  Ainley  except  lively  young  gentlemen,  and 
inconsiderate  old  ones,  who  declared  her  hideous. 

Caroline  was  soon  at  home  in  that  tiny  parlor ;  a  kind  hand 
took  from  her  her  shawl  and  bonnet,  and  installed  her  in  the 
most  comfortable  seat  near  the  fire.  The  young  and  the  anti* 
quated  woman  were  presently  deep  in  kindly  conversation,  and 
soon  Caroline  became  aware  of  the  power  a  most  serene,  un- 
selfish, and  benignant  mind  could  exercise  over  those  to  whom 
it  was  developed.  She  talked  never  of  herself — always  of 
others.  Their  faults  she  passed  over ;  her  theme  was  their 
wants,  which  she  sotight  to  supply ;  their  sufierings,  which 
she  longed  to  alleviate.  She  was  religious^-a  professor  of 
religion — ^what  some  would  call  "  a  saint,'*  and  she  referred 
to  religion  often  in  sanctioned  phrase — ^in  phrase  which  those 
who  possess  a  perception  of  the  ridiculoiis,  without  owning  the 
power  of  exactly  testing  and  truly  judging  character,  would 
certainly  have  esteemed  a  proper  subject  for  sd-tire  :  a  matter 
for  mimicry  and  laughter.  They  would  have  been  hugely 
mistaken  fbr  their  pains.  Sincerity  is  never  ludicrous ;  it  is 
always  respectable.  Whether  truth — ^be  it  religious  or  moral 
truth — speak  eloquently  and  in  well-chosen  language  or  not, 
its  voice  should  be  heard  with  reverence.  Let  those  who  can 
not  nicely,  and  with  certainty,  discern  the  difierence  between 
the  tones  of  hypocrisy  and  those  of  sincerity,  never  presume  to 
laugh  at  all,  lest  they  should  have  the  miserable  misfortime 
to  laugh  in  the  wrong  place,  and  commit  impiety  when  they 
think  they  are  achieving  wit. 

Not  firom  Miss  Ainley's  own  lips  did  Caroline  hear  of  her 
good  works ;  but  she  knew  much  of  them,  nevertheless  :  her 
beneficence  was  the  familiar  topic  of  the  poor  in  Briarfield. 
They  were  not  works  of  almsgiving :  the  old  maid  was  too 
poor  to  give  much,  though  she  straitened  herself  to  privation 
that  she  might  contribute  her  mite  when  needful :  they  were 
the  works  of  a  Sister  of  Charity,  far  more  difficult  to  perform 
than  those  of  a  Lady  Bountiful.  She  would  watch  by  any 
siok-bed :  she  seemed  to  fear  no  disease ;  she  would  nurse  th& 
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poorest,  whom  none  else  would  nurse :  she  was  serene,  humble, 
]dnd,  and  equable  through  every  thing. 

For  this  goodness  she  got  but  little  reward  in  this  life. 
Many  of  the  poor  became  so  accustomed  to  her  services  that 
they  hardly  thanked  her  fi>r  them  :  the  rich  heard  them  men- 
tioned with  wonder,  but  were  silent,  from  a  sense  of  shame  at 
the  difierence  between  her  sacrifices  and  their  own.  Many 
ladies,  ho:wever,  respected  her  deeply  :  they  could  not  help  it ; 
one  gentleman — one  only — gave  her  his  friendship  and  perfect 
confidence :  this  was  Mr.  Hall,  the  vicar  of  J»funnely.  He 
said,  and  said  truly,  that  her  life  came  nearer  the  hfe  of  Christ, 
than  that  of  any  other  human  being  he  had  ever  met  with. 
You  must  not  think,  reader,  that  in  sketching  Miss  Ainley's 
character,  I  depict  a  figment  of  imagination — ^no— we  seek 
the  originals  of  such  portraits  in  real  life  only. 

Miss  Helstone  studied  well  the  niind  and  heart  now  revealed 
to  her.  She  found  nd  high  intellect  to  admire  :  the  old  maid 
was  merely  sensible ;  but  she  discovered  so  much  goodness,  so 
much  usefulness,  so  much  mildness,  patience,  truth,  that  she 
bent  her  own  mind  before  Miss  Ainley's  in  reverence.  What 
was  her  love  of  nature,  what  was  her  sense  of  beauty,  what 
were  her  more  varied  and  fervent  emotions,  what  was  her 
deeper  power  of  thought,  what  her  wider  capacity  to  compre- 
hend, compared  to  the.  practical  excellence  of  this  good  woman  ? 
Momently,  they  seemed  only  beautiful  forms  of  selfish  dehght , 
mentally,  she  trod  them  under  foot. 

It  is  true,  she  still  felt  with  pain  that  the  life  which  made 
Miss  Ainley  happy  could  not  make  her  happy :  pure  and 
active  as  it  was,  in  her  heart  she  deemed  it  deeply  dreary 
because  it  wsls  so  loveless-— to  h(;r  ideas,  so  forlorn.  Yet, 
doubtless,  she  reflected,  it  needed. only  habit  to  make  it  prac- 
ticable and  agreeable  to  any  one  :  it  was  despicable,  ^e  felt, 
to  pine  sentimentally,  to  cherish  secret  griefs,  vain  memories ; 
to  be  inert,  to  waste  youth  in  aching  languor,  to  grow  old 
doing  nothing. 

"I  will  bestir  myself!"  was  her  resolution,  "and  try  to  be 
wise  if  I  can  not  be  good." 

She  proceeded  to  make  inquiry  of  Miss  Ainjey,  if  she  could 
help  her  in  any  thing.  Miss  Ainley,  glad  of  an  assistant,  told 
her  that  she  could,  and  indicated  some  poor  famifies  in  Briajr- 
field  that  it  was  desirable  she  should  visit ;  giving  her  likewise, 
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at  her  further  request,  some  work  to  do  for  certain  poor  women 
who  had  many  children,  and  who  were  unskilled  in  using  the 
needle  for  themselves. 

Caroline  went  home,  laid  her  plans,  and  took  a  resolve  not 
to  swerve  from  them.  She  allotted  a  certain  portion  of  her 
time  for  her  various  studies,  and  a  certain  portion  fer  doing 
any  thing  Miss  Ainley  might  direct  her  to  do ;  the  remainder 
was  to  be  spent  in  exercise ;  not  a  moment  was  to  be  lefl  for 
the  indulgence  pf  such  fevered  thoughts  as  had  poisoned  last 
Sunday  evening. 

To  do  her  justice,  she  executed  her  plans  conscientiously, 
perseveringly.  It  was  very  hard  work  at  first— it  was  even 
hard  work  tp  the  end,  but  it  helped  her  to  stem  and  keep  down 
anguish  :  it  forced  her  to  be  employed ;  it  forbade  her  to  brood ; 
and  gleams  of  Hsatisfactipn  checkered  her  gray  life  here  and 
there  when  she  found  she  had  done  good,  imparted  pleasure, 
or  allayed  sufienng. 

Yet  I  must  speak  truth ;  these  efibrts  brought  her  neither 
health  of  body  nor  continued  peace  of  mind :  with  them  all, 
she  wasted,  grew  more  joyless  and  more  wan ;  with  them  all, 
her  memory  kept  harping  on  the  name  of  Robert  Moore  :  an 
elegy  over  the  past  still  rung  constantly  in  her  ear ;  a  funereal 
inward  cry  haunted  and  harassed  her :  the  heaviness  of  a 
broken  spirit,  and  of  pining  and  palsying  faculties,  settled  slow 
on  her  buoyant  youth.  Winter  seemed  conquering  her  spring : 
the  mind's  soil  and  its  treasures  were  freezing  gradually  to 
barren  stagnation        . 


CHAPTER  X. 

PIELDHEAD. 


Yet  Caroline  revised  tamely  to  suceumb :  she  had  native 
strength  in  her  girl's  heart,  and  she  used  it.  Men  and  women 
never  struggle  so  hard  as  when  they  struggle  alone,  without 
witness,  counselor,  or  confidant ;  unencouraged,  unadvised,  and 
unpitied. 

Miss  Helstone  was  in  this  position.    Her  sufE^rings  were 
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her  only  spur ;  and  being  very  real  and  sharp,  they  roused  her  * 
spirit  keenly.  Bent  on  victory  over  a  mortal  pain,  she  did  her 
best  to  quell  it.  Never  had  she  been  seen  so  busy,  so  studious, 
and,  above  all,  so  active.  She  took  walks  in  all  weathers — 
long  walks  in  sohtary  directions.  Day  by  day  she  came  back 
in  the  evening,  pale  and  wearied-looking,  yet  seemingly  not 
fatigued ;  for  still,  as  soon  as  she  had  thrown  off  her  bonnet 
and  shawl,  she  would,  instead  of  resting,  begin  to  pace  her 
apartment :  sometimes  she  would  not  sit  down  till  she  was 
hterally  faint.  She  said  shh  did  this  to  tire  herself  well,  that 
she  might  sleep  soundly  at  night.  But  if  that  was  her  aim 
it  was  unattained,  for  at  night,  when  others  slumbered,  she 
was  tossing  on  her  pillow,  or  sitting  at  the  foot  of  her  couch 
in  the  darkness,  forgetful,  apparently,  of  the  necessity  of  seeking 
repose.  Often,  unhappy  girl  I  she  was  crying — crying  in  a 
sort,  of  intolerable  despair ;  which,  when  jt  rushed  over  her, 
smote  dovm  her  strength,  and  reduced  her  to  childlike  help- 
lessness. 

When  thus  prostrate,  temptations  besieged  her  :  weak  sug- 
gestions whispered  in  her  weary  heart  to  write  to  Robert,  and 
say  that  she  was  unhappy  because  she  was  forbidden  to  see 
him  and  Hortense,  and  that  she  feared  he  would  withdraw 
his  friendship  (not  love)  from  her,  and  forget  her  entirely,  and 
begging  him  to  remember  her  and,  sometimes,  to  vmte  to  her. 
One  or  two  such  letters  she  actually  indited,  but  she  never 
sent  them :  shame  and  good  sense  forbade. 

At  last  the  Hfe  she  led  reached  the  point  when  it  seemed 
she  could  bear  it  no  longer ;  that  she  must  seek  and  find  a 
change  somehow,  or  her  heart  and  head  would  fail  under  the 
pressure  which  strained  them.  She  longed  to  leave  Briarfield, 
to  go  to  some  very  distant  place.  She  longed  for  something 
else  :  the  deep,  secret,  anxious  yearning  to  discover  and  know 
her  mother  strengthened  daily ;  but  with  tbe  desire  was 
coupled  a  doubt,  a  dread — ^if  she  knew  her,  could  she  love  her  ? 
There  was  cause  for  hesitation,  for  apprehension  on  this  point : 
never  in  her  life  had  she  heard  that  mother  praised :  whoever 
mentioned  her,  mentioned  her  coolly.  Her  imcle  seemed  to 
regard  his  sister-in-law  with  a  sort  of  tacit  antipathy ;  an  old 
servant,  who  had  lived  with  Mrs.  James  Helstone  for  a  short 
time  after  her  marriage,  whenever  she  referred  to  her  former 
mistress,  spoke  with  chilUng  reserve :  sometimes  she  called 
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her  "  queer,"  sometimes  she  said  she  did  not  miderstand  her. 
These  expressions  were  ice  to  the  daughter's  heart ;  they  sug- 
gested the  conclusion  that  it  was,  perhaps,  better  never  to 
know  her  parent,  than  to  know  her  and  not  like  her. 

But  one  project  could  she  frame  whose  execution  seemed 
likely  to  bring  her  a  hope  of  relief;  it  was  to  take  a  situation, 
to  be  a  governess — she  could  do  nothing  eke.  A  little  inci- 
dent brought  her  to  the  point,  when  die  foimd  courage  to 
break  her  design  to  her  uncle. 

Her  long  and  late  walks  lay  ^ways,  as  has  been  said,  on 
lonely  roads;  but  in  whatever  direction  she  had  rambled, 
whether  along  the  drear  skirts  of  Stilbro'  Moor,  or  over  the 
sunny  stretch  of  Nunnely  Common,  her  homeward  path  was 
stUl  so  contrived  as  to  lead  her  near  the  Hojlow.  She  rarely 
descended  the  den,  but  she  visited  its  brink  at  twilight  almost 
as  regularly  as  the  stars  rose  over  the  hill-crests.  Her  resting- 
place  was  at  a  certain  stile  under  a  certain  old  thorn  :  thence 
she  could  look  down  on  the  cottage,  the  mill,  the  dewy  garden- 
ground,  the  still,  deep  dam ;  thence  was  visible  the  well-known 
counting-house  window,  from  whose  panes  at  a  fixed  hour  shot, 
suddenly  bright,  the  ray  of  the  well-known  lamp.  Her  errand 
was  to  watch  for  this  ray  :  her  reward  to  catch  it,  sometimes 
sparkling  bright  i^  clear  air,  sometimes  shiinmering  dim 
through  mist,  and  anon  flashing  broken  between  slant  lines 
of  rain — ^fojr  she  came  in  all  weathers. 

There  were  nights  when  it  failed  to  appear :  she  knew  then 
that  Robert  was  from  home,  and  went  away  doubly  sad ; 
whereas  its  kindling  rendered  her  elate,  as  though  she  saw  in 
it  the  promise  of  some  indefinite  hppe.  If,  while  she  gazed,  a 
shadow  bent  between  the  light  and  lattice,  her  heart  leaped 
— ^that  eclipse  Was  Robert :  she  had  seen  him.  She  would 
return  home  comforted,  carrying  in  her  mind  a  clearer  vision 
of  his  aspect,  a  distincter  recollection  of  his  voice,  his  smile, 
his  bearing ;  and,  blent  with  these  impressions,  was  often  a 
sweet  persuasion  that,  if  she  could  get  near  him,  his  heart 
might  welcome  her  presence  yet :  that  at  this  moment  he 
miffht  be  willing  to  extend  his  hand  and  draw  her  to  him, 
and  shelter  her  at  his  side  as  he  used  to  do.  That  night, 
though  she  might  weep  as  usual,  she  would  fancy  her  tears 
less  scalding ;  the  pillow  they  watered  seemed  a  little  softer ; 
the  temples  pressed  to  that  pillow  ached  less. 

H 
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The  shortest  path  from  the  Hollow  to  the  rectory  wound 
near  a  certain  mansion,  the  same  under  whose  lone  walls  Ma- 
lone  passed  on  that  night-journey  mentioned  in  an  early  chap- 
ter of  this  work — ^the  old  and  tenantless  dwelling  yclept  Field- 
head.  Tenantless  by  the  proprietor  it  had  been  for  ten  years, 
but  it  was  no  ruin :  Mr.  Yorke  had  seen  it  kept  in  good  re- 
pair, and  an  old  gardener  and  his  wife  had  lived  in  it,  culti- 
vated the  grounds,  and  maintained  the  house  in  habitable 
condition.  , 

If  Fieldhead  had  few  other  merits  as  a  building,  it  might, 
at  least,  be  termed  picturesque  :  its  irregular  architecture,  and 
the  gray  and  mossy  coloring  communicated  by  time,  gave  it 
a  just  claim  to  this  epithet.  The  old  latticed  windows,  the 
stone  porch,  the  walls,  the  roof,  the  chimney-stacks,  were  rich 
in  crayon  touches  and  sepia  Hgtits  and  shades.  The  trees  be- 
hind were  fine,  bold,  and  spreading ;  the  cedar  on  the  lawn  in 
front  was  grand,  and  the  granite  urns  on  the  garden  wall,  the 
fretted  arch  of  the  gateway,  were,  for  an  artist,  as  the  very 
desire  of  the  eye. 

M  One  mild  May  evening,  Caroline  passing  near,  about  moon- 
Xrise,  and  feeling,  though  weary,  unwilUng  yet  to  go  home, 
where  there  was  only  the  bed  of  thorns  and  the  night  of  grief 
to  anticipate,  sat  down  on  the  mossy  ground  near  the  gate, 
and  gazed  through  toward  cedar  and  mansion.  :  It  was  a  still 
night— calm,  dewy,  cloudless  :  the  gables,  turned  to  the  west, 
reflected  the  clear  amber  of  the  horizon  they  faced  ;  the  oaks 
behind  were,  black  ;  the  cedar  was  blacker ;  imder  its  dense, 
raven  boughs  a  glimpse  of  sky  opened  gravely  blue  :  it  was 
full  of  the  moon,  which  looked  solemnly  and  mildly  down  on 
Caroline  from  beneath  that  somber  canopyy^ 

She  felt  this  night  and  prospect  mournfully  lovely.  She 
wished  she  could  be  happy  :  ^he  wished  she  could  know  inward 
peace :  she  wondered  Providence  had  no  pity  on  her,'  and 
would  noyielp  or  console  her.  Recollections  of  happy  trystes 
of  lovers,  commemorated  in  old  ballads,  returned  on  her  mind : 
she  thought  such  tryste  in  such  scene  would  be  blissful. 
Where  n^  was  Robert  ?  she  asked  :  not  at  the  Hollow  :  she 
had  watched  for  his  lamp  long,  and  had  not  seen  it.  She 
questioned  v^rithin  herself  whether  she  and  Moore  were  ever 
destined  to  meet  and  speak  again.  Suddenly  the  door  within 
the  stone  porch  of  the  hall  opened,  and  two  men  came  out ; 
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one  elderly  and  white-headed,  the  other  young,  dark-haired, 
and  tall.  They  passed  across  the  lawn,  out  through  a  portal 
in  the  garden  wall :  Caroline  saw  them  cross  the  road,  pass 
the  stile,  descend  the  fields ;  she  saw  them  disappear.  Rohert 
Moore  had  passed  before  her  with  his  friend  Mr.  Yorke : 
neither  had  seen  her.  /-  ^ 

The  apparition  had  been  transient — scarce  seen  ere  gone ; 
but  its  electric  passage  left  her  veins  kindled,  her  soul  insur- 
gent. It  found  her  despairing :  it  left  her  ^desperate— two 
difierent  states. 

"  Oh !  had  he  but  been  alone !  Had  he  but  seen  me  !"  was 
her  cry,  "he  would  have  said  something:  he  would  have 
given  me  his  hand.  He  doeSy  he  must  love  me  a  Httle ;  he 
would  have  shown  some  token  of  afiection :  in  his  eye,  on 
his  Hps,  I  should  have  read  comfort :  but  the  chance  is  lost. 
The  wind — the  cloud's  shadow  does  not  pass  more  silently, 
more  emptily  tluln  he.  I  have  been  mocked,  and  Heaven  is 
cruel !" 

Thus,  in  the  utter  sickness  of  longing  and  disappointment, 
she  went  home. 

The  next  morning  at  breakfast,  where  she  appeared,  white- 
cheeked  and  miserable-looking  as  one  who  had  seen  a  ghost, 
she  inquired  of  Mr.  Helstone — 

"  Have  you  any  objection,  uncle,  to  my  inquiring  for  a  situ- 
ation in  a  family  ?'* 

Her  uncle,  ignorant  as  the  table  supporting  his  cofiee-cup 
of  all  his  niece  had  undergone  and  was  undergoii^,  scarcely 
believed  his  ears. 

"  What  whim  now  ?'*  he  asked.  "  Are  you  bewitched  1 
What  can  you  mean  1" 

"  I  am  not  well,  and  need  a  change,"  she  said. 

He  examined  her.  He  discovered  she  had  experienced  a 
change,  at  any  rate.  Without  his  being  aware  of  it,  the  rose 
had  dwindled  and  faded  to  a  mere  snowdrop  :  bloom  had  van- 
ished, flesh  wasted ;  she  sat  before  him  drooping,  colorless,  and 
thin.  But  for  the  soft  expression  of  her  brown  eyes,  the  deh- 
cate  lines  of  her  features,  and  the  flowing  abimdance  of  her 
hair,  she  would  no  longer  have  possessed  a  claim  to  the  epithet 
— ^pretty. 

.   "What  on  earth  is  the  matter  with  you?"  he  asked. 
"  What  is  wrong  ?    How  are  you  ailing  ?" 
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No  a^wer,  only  the  biown  eyes  filled,  the  faintly-tinted 
lips  trembled.   . 

"  Look  out  for  a  situation,  indeed !  For  what  situation  are 
you  fit  ?  What  have  you  been  doing  with  yourself?  You 
are  not  well."  * 

**  I  should  be  well  if  I  went  firom  home." 

"These  women  are  incomprehensible.  Ttey  have  the 
strangest  knack  of  startling  you  with  unpleasant  surprises: 
To-day  you  see  them  bouncing,  buxom,  red  as  cherries,  and 
round  as  apples ;  to-morrow  they  exhibit  themselves  efiete  as 
dead  weeds,  blanched  and  broken  down.  And  the  reason  of 
it  all  ?  that's  the  pusszle.  She  has  her  meals,  her  liberty,  a 
good  house  to  hve  in,  and  good  clothes  to  wear  as  usual :  a 
while  since  that  sufiBced  to  keep  her  handsome  and  cheery, 
and  there  she  sits  now  a  poor  Httle  pale,  puling,  chit  enough. 
Provoking  I  Then  comes  the  question,  what  is  to  be  done  ? 
I  suppose  I  miist  send  for  advice.  Will  you  have  a  doctor, 
chHd?" 

"  No,  ui^cle ;  I  don't  want  one  :  a  doctor  could  do  me  no 
good.     I  merely  want  change  of  air  and  scene." 

"  W^,  if  that  be  the  caprice  it  shall  be  gratified.  You 
shall  go  to  a  watering-place :  X  don't  mind  the  expense : 
Fanny  shall  accompany  you." 

"  But,  uncle^  soQie  day  I  must  do  something  for  myself :  I 
have  no  fortune.     I  had  better  begin  now." 

"  While  I  live,  you  shall  not  turn  out  as  a  governess,  Car- 
oline.    I  will  not  have  it  said  that  my  niece  is  a  governess." 

"  But  the  later  in  Hfe  one  makes  a  ohange  of  th^t  sort, 
uncle,  the  more  difiSicult  and  painful  it  is.  I  should  wish  to 
get  accustomed  to  the  yoke  before  any  habits  of  ease  and  inde- 
pendence are  formed." 

"  I  beg  you  will  not  harass  me,  Caroline.  I  mean  to  pro- 
vide for  you.  I  have  always  meant  to  provide  for  you :  I 
will  purchase  an  annuity.  Bless  me!  I  am  but  fifly-five; 
my  health  and  constitution  are  excellent :  there  is  plenty  of 
time  to  save  and  take  measures.  Don't  make  yourself  anxious 
respecting  the  fiiture :  is  that  what  frets  you  ?" 

"  No,  uncle ;  but  I  long  for  a  change." 

He  laughed.  "  There  speaks  the  woman  !"  cried  he,  "  the 
very  woman!  A  change!  a  change!  Always  fimtastical 
and  whimsical !    WeU,  it's  in  her  sex»" 
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**  But  it  is  not  fantasy  and  whim,  unole.** 

"  What  is  it  then  ?" 

"  Necessity,  I  think,  I  feel  weaker  than  ^)»ttierly.  1 
believe  I  should  have  more  to  do." 

'*  Admirable !  She  feels  weak,  and  therefore  she  should  be 
set  to  hard  labor^— *  elair  comme  le  jour'— as  Moore-^'-ocHiibund 
Moore !  You  shall  go  to  CHH^bridge ;  and  th^ce  are  two 
guineas  to  buy  a  new  irodt.  Come,  Gary,  never  fetir ;  we'll 
iind  balm  in  Gilead.'' 

**  Uncle,  I  wish  you  were  less  generous,  «nd  mow—** 

"More  what?" 

Sympathizing  was  the  word  on  Ccurolkie's  lips,  but  it  was 
not  uttered :  «he  checked  herself  in  time :  her  uncle  would, 
indeed,  have  laughed  if  that  namby-pamby  word  had  escaped 
her.     Finding  her  silent,  he  said — 

"  The  fact  is,  you  don't  know  precisely  What  ycm  want.*'  ' 

**  Only  to  be  a  governess.** 

"  Pooh !  mere  nonsense !  I'll  not  hear  of  govemessing. 
Don't  mention  it  again.  It  is  rather  too  feminine  a  fancy.  I 
have  finished  breakfast,  ring  the  bell :  put  all  crotchets  out 
of  your  head  and  run  away  and  amuse  yourself.** 

"  What  with  ?  My  doU  ?"  asked  Caroline  to  h««elf  as  she 
quitted  ^e  room. 

A  week  or  two  passed ;  her  bodily  and  Aiental  health 
neither  grew  worse  nor  better.  She  was  now  pflrecisely  in 
that  state,  when,  if  her  constitution  had  contained  the  seeds  of 
^consumption,  decline  or  slow  fever,  those  diseases  would  have 
been  rapidly  developed,  and  would  soon  have  carried  her  qui- 
etly frbm  the  world.  People  never  die  of  love  or  grief  alone ; 
though  some  die  of  inherent  maladies,  which  the  tortures  of 
those  passions  prematurely  force  into  destructive  action.  The 
sound  by  nature  undergo  these  tortures,  and  are  racked,  shaken, 
shattered:  their  beauty  and  bloom  perish,  but  life  remains 
nntouched.  They  are  brought  to  a  certain  point  of  dilapida- 
tion ;  they  are  reduced  to  pallor,  debihty,  and  emaciation. 
People  thmk,  as  they  see  them  gliding  languidly  about,  that 
they  will  soon  withdraw  to  sick-beds,  perish  there,  and  oease 
from  among  the  healthy  and  happy.  This  does  ndt  happen : 
they  live  on ;  and  though  they  can  not  regain  youth  and 
gayety,  they  may  regain  strength  and  serenity.  The  blo^m 
which  the  March  wind  nips,  but  fails  to  sweep  away,  may 
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survive  to  hang  a  withered  apple  on  the  tree  late  into  autumn : 
having  braved  the  last  frosts  of  spring,  it  may  also  brave  the 
first  of  winter. 

Every  one  noticed  the  change  in  Miss  Helstone's  appear- 
ance, and  most  people  said  she  was  going  to  die.  She  never 
thought  so  herself:  she  felt  in  no  dying  case ;  she  had  neither 
pain  nor  sickness.  Her  appetite  was  diminished  ;  she  knew 
the  reason :  it  was  because  she  wept  so  much  at  night.  Her 
strength  was  lessened ;  she  could  account  for  it :  sleep  was 
coy  and  hard  to  be  won ;  dreams  were  distressing  and  baleful. 
In  the  far  future  she  still  seemed  to  anticipate  a  time  when 
this  passage  of  misery  should  be  got  over,  and  when  she  should 
once  more  be  calm,  though,  perhaps,  never  again  ha^ppy- 

Meanwhile  her  uncle  urged  her  to  visit ;  to  comply  with 
the  frequent  invitations  of  their  acquaintance  :  this  she  evaded 
doipg ;  she  could  not  be  oheerful  in  company :  she  felt  she 
was  observed  there  with  more  curiosity  than  sympathy.  Old 
ladies  were  always  offering  her  their  advice,  recommending 
this  or  that  nostrum ;  young  ladies  looked  at  her  in  a  way  she 
imderstood,  and  from  which  she  shrank.  Their  eyes  said  they 
knew  she  had  been  "  disappointed,"  as  custom  phrases  it :  by 
whom,  they  were  not  certain. 

Common-place  young  ladies  can  be  quite  as  hard  as  com- 
mon-|^ace  young  gentlemen-^uil^  as  worldly  and  selfish. 
Those  who  suffer  should  always  avoid  them ;  grief  and  ca- 
lamity they  despise :  they  seem  to  regard  them  as  the  judg- 
ments of  God  on  the  lowly.  With  them  to  "  love"  is  merely 
to  contrive  a  scheme  for  achieving  a  good  match  :  to  be  "  dis- 
appointed" is  to  have  their  scheme  seen  through  and  frustrated. 
They  think  the  feelings  and  projects  of  others  on  the  subject 
of  love,  similar  to  their  own,  and  judge  them  accordingly. 

All  this  Caroline  knew,  partly  by  instinct,  partly  by  observ- 
ation :  she  regulated  her  conduct  by  her  knowledge,  keeping 
her  pale  face  and  wasted  figure  as  much  out  of  sight  as. she 
could.  Living  thus  in  complete  seclusion,  she  ceased  to  re- 
ceive intelligence  of  the  little  transactions  of  the  neighborhood. 

One  morning  her  uncle  came  into  the  parlor^  where  she  sat 
endeavoring  to  find  some  pleasure  in  painting  a  little  group  of 
wild  flowers,  gathered  under  a  hedge  at  the  top  of  the  Hollow 
fields,  and  said  to  her,  in  his  abrupt  manner— 

"  Come,  child,  you  are  always  stooping  over  pallet,  or 
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book,  or  sampler :  leave  that  tinting  work.  -By-the-by,  do 
you  put  your  pencil  to  your  lips  when  you  paint  ?" 

"  Sometimes,  uncle,  when  I  forget.'' 

"  Then  it  is  that  which  is  poisoning  you.  The  paints  are 
deleterious,  child :  there  is  white  lead,  and  red  lead,  and  ver- 
digris, and  gamboge,  and  twenty  other  poisons  in  those  color 
cakes;  Lock  them  up  !  lock  them  up  !  Get  your  bonnet  on : 
I  want  you  to  make  a  call  with  me." 

*'  With  you,  uncle  ?" 

This  question  was  asked  i^  a  tone  of  surprise.  She  was 
not  accustomed  to  make  caljs  Vith  her  uncle  :  she  never  rode 
or  walked  out  with  him  on  any  occasion. 

"  Quick  !  quick  !  I  am  always  busy,  you  know  :  I  have 
no  time  to  Iosq." 

She  hurriedly  gathered  up  her  materials,  asking,  meantime, 
where  they  were  going. 

"  To  Fieldhead." 

"  Fieldhead !  What,  to  see  old  James  Booth,  the  gardener  % 
IsheiU?" 

**  We  are  going  to  see  Miss  Shirley  Keeldar." 

*'  Miss  Keeldar  !  Is  shtf  come  to  Yorkshire  ?  Is  she  at 
Fieldhead?" 

"  She  is.  She  has  been  there  a  week.  I  met  her  at  a 
party,  last  night — that  party  to  which  you  would  not  go.  I 
was  pleased  with  her :  I  choose  that  you  shall  make  her  ac- 
quaintance :  it  will  do  you  good.'' 

"  She  is  now  come  of  age,  I  suppose  ?"    . 

"  She  is  come  of  age,  and  will  reside  for  a  time  on  her  prop- 
erty. 1  lectured  her  on  the  subject :  I  showed  her  her  duty  : 
she  is  not  intractable  :  she  is  rather  a  fine  girl ;  she  will  teach 
you  what  it  is  to  have  a  sprightly  spirit :  nothing  lackadaisical 
about  her'^ 

"  I  don't  think  she  will  want  to  see  me,  or  to  have  me  intro- 
duced to  her.  What  good  can  I  do  her  ?  How  can  I  amuse 
her  ?" 

"  Pshaw  I     Put  your  bonnet  on." 

"Is  she  proud,  uncle ?" 

'*  Don't  know.  You  hardly  imagine  she  would  show  her 
pride  to  me,  I  suppose  ]  A  chit  like  that  would  scarcely  pre- 
sume to  give  herself  airs  with  the  rector  of  her  parish,  how- 
ever rich  she  might  be." 
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"  No — but  liow  did  she  behave  to  other  people  ?" 

"Didn't  observe.  She  holds  her  h^ad  high,  and  probably 
can  be  saucy  enough  where  she  dare — she  wouldn't  be  a 
woman  otherwise.  There — away  now  for  your  bonnet  at 
once!" 

Not  naturally  very  confident,  a  failure  of  physical  strength 
and  a  depression  of  spirits  had  not  tended  to  increase  Caro- 
line's presence  of  mind  and  ease  of  manner,  or  to  give  her  ad- 
ditional courage  to  face  strangers,  and  she  quailed,  in  spite  of 
self-remonstrance,  as  she  and  her  uiicle  walked  up  the  broad, 
paved  approach  leading  from  the  gateway  of  Fieldhead  to  its 
porch.  She  followed  Mt.  Helstone  reluctantly  through  that 
porch  into  the  somber  old  Vestibule  beyond. 

Very  somber  it  was ;  long,  vast,  and  dark :  one  latticed 
■window  lit  it  but  dimjy ;  the  wide  old  chimney  contained  now 
no  fire,  for  the  present  warm  weather  needed  it  not :  it  was 
filled  instead  with  willow-boughs.  The  gallery  on  nigh,  op- 
posite the  entrance,  was  seen  but  in  outline,  so  shadowy  be- 
came this  hall  toward  its  ceiling ;  carved  stags'  heads,  with 
real  antlers,  looked  down  grotesquely  from  the  walls.  This 
was  neither  a  grand  nor  a  comfortable  house  :  within  as  with- 
out, it  was  antique,  rambUng,  and  incommodious.  A  property 
of  a  thousand  a  year  belonged  to  it ;  which  property  had  de- 
iscended,  for  lack  of  male  heirs,  on  a  female.  There  were 
mercantile  families  in  the  district  boasting  twice  the  incomfe, 
but  the  Keeldars,  by  virtue  of  their  antiquity,  and  their  dis- 
tinction of  lords  of  the  manor,  took  the  precedence  of  all. 

Mr.  and  Miss  Helstone  were  ushered  into  a  pajrlor :  of 
course,  as  was  to  be  expected  in  such  a  Gothic  old  barrack, 
this  parlor  was  lined  with  oak  :  fine,  dark,  glossy  panels  com- 
passed the  walls  gloomily  and  grandly.  Very  handfeome, 
reader,  these  shining,  brown  panels  are  :  very  mellow  in  col- 
oring and  tasteful  in  effect,  but — -if  you  know  what  a  "  spring- 
clean"  is — ^very  execrable  and  inhuman.  Whoever,  having 
the  bowels  of  humanity,  has  seen  servants  scrubbing  at  these 
polished  ivooden  walls  with  bees-waxed  cloths  ona  Warm  May 
day,  must  allow  that  they  are  "  tolerable  and  not  to  be  en- 
dured ;"  a*nd  I  can  not  but  secretly  applaud  the  benevolent 
barbarian  who  had  painted  atiother  and  larger  apartment  of 
Fieldhead-^the  drawing-room  to-wit,  formerly  also  an  oak- 
room — of  a  delicate  pinky  white ;  thereby  earning  for  himself 
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the  <:haracter  ^  a  Htm,  bat  mightily  enhancing  the  cheerful- 
ness of  that  portieoBL  of  his  abode,  and  saving  foture  housemaidGf 
a  Tforld  of  toiL 

The  hrowiHpaBeled  parktr  was  fnmished  all  in  oM  style, 
and  with  xeal  old  furniture.  On  each  side  the  high  mantle- 
piece  rtood  two  antique  'ch^zs  of  oak,  solid  as  aylvftn  thrones, 
and  in  one  of  these  «at  a  lady.  But  if  this  were  Miss  Keel- 
dar,  she  must  have  comcDf  age  «t  least  some  twenty  years 
ago  :  she  was  of  xnatronly  fonti,  and  though  fihe  were  no  cap, 
and  possessed  htair  of  (juite  an  undinunedaubuTn,  trading  small 
and  naturally  young-lookii^  features,  the  had  no  yeuthfiil  as- 
pect, nor  apparently  tkie  wish  to  ai^ame  it  You  eeuld  have 
wished  her  attire  of  a  newer  £au3hi«»i :  in  a  well-out,  well-made 
gown,  hers  wculd  ha^  rbeen-no  iiacotoely  presence.  It  puz- 
zled you  to  guess  why  a  gttrment  of  haaidsc^ne  materials  should 
be  arranged  in  such  scanty  ^Ids,  and  devised  after  such  an 
obsolete  mode :  you  felt  disposed  to  set  down  the  wearer  as 
somewhat  eccentric  at  once. 

This  lady  received  the  visitors  with  a  miscture  of  ceremony 
and  diffidence  quite  EngHi^ :  no  middle-aged  matron  who 
was  not  an  Englishwoman  cendd  evince  precisely  the  same 
manner ;  a  manner  so  uncertain  of  herself^  of  her  own  merits, 
of  her  power  to  please ;  and  yet  so  anxious  to  be  proper,  and, 
if  possible,  rather  agreeable  than  otherwise.  In  the  present  in- 
v0tance,  however,  more  embarrassment  was  shpwn  than  is  usual 
even  with  diffident  Englishwomen :  Mss  Helstone  felt  this, 
sympathized  with  the  stranger,  and,  knowing  by  experience 
what  was  good  for  the  timid,  took  a  seat  quietly  near  her,  and 
began  to  talk  to  her  with  a  gentk  ease,  conmianieated  for  the 
moment  by  the  presence  of  one  less  self-possessed  than  herself. 

She  and  this  lady  would,  if  alone,  have  at  once  got  on  ex- 
tremely well  together.  The  lady  had  the  clearest  voice  imag- 
inable :  infinitely  softer  and  more  tuneful  than  could  have 
been  reasonably  expected  from  forty  yeais,  and  a  form  deci- 
dedly inclined  to  embonpoint.  This  voice  Caroline  liked ;  it 
atoned  for  the  formal,  if  correct,  accent  and  language :  the 
lady  would  soon  have  discovered  she  liked  it  and  her,  and  in 
ten  minutes  they  would  have  been  friends.  But  Mr.  Hdstone 
fltood  <m  the  rug,  looking  at  them  both ;  looking  especially  at 
the  strange  lady  with  te  tercastic,  keen  eye,  that  dearly  ex- 
pressed impatience  of  her  diilly  ceremony,  and  amioyance  at 
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her  want  of  a/plamh.  His  hard  gaze  and  rasping  voice  discom- 
fited the  lady  more  and  more  ;  she  tried,  however,  to  get  up 
Httle  speeches  ahout  the  weather,  the  aspect  of  the  comitry, 
&c.,  but  the  impracticable  Mr.  Helstone  presently  found  him- 
self somewhat  deaf:  whatever  she  said,  he  afi»cied  not  to 
hear  distinctly,  and  she  was  obliged  to  go  over  each  elabo- 
rately constructed  nothing  twice.  The  em>rt  soon  became  too 
much  for  her ;  she  was  just  rising  in  a  perplexed  flutter,  nerv- 
ously murmuring  that  she  knew  not  what  detained  Miss 
Keeldar — that  ^e  would  go  and  look  for  her,  when  Miss 
Keeldw:  saved  her  the  trouble  by  appearing :  it  was  to  be 
presumed,  at  least,  that  she  who  now  came  in  through  a  glass- 
door  from  the  garden  owned  that  name. 

There  is  real  grace  in  ease  of  manner,  and  so  old  Helstone 
felt  when  an  erect,  slight  girl  walked  up  to  him^  retaining 
with  her  left  hand  her  Uttle  silk  apron  full  of  flowers^  and, 
giving  him  her  right  hand,  said  pleas&ntly-^ 

"  I  knew  you  would  come  to  see  me,  though  you  dx)  think 
Mr.  Yorke  has  made  me  a  Jacobin.     Good-morning." 

*  *  But  we'll  not  have  you.  a  Jacobin, ' '  returned  he.  *  *  No, 
Miss  Shirley,  they  shall  not  steal  the  flower  of  my  parish  from 
me :  now  that  you  are  among  us,  you  shall  be  my  pu]^  in 
politics  and  religion :  I'll  teach  you  sound  doctrine  on  both 
points." 

"Mrs.  Pryor  has  anticipated  you,"  she  replied,  turning  to 
the  elder  lady.  "  Mrs.  Pryor,  you  know,  was  my  governess, 
and  is  still  my  friend ;  and  of  all  the  high  and  rigid  tories,  she 
is  queen ;  of  all  the  stanch  churchwomen,  she  is  chief  I  have 
been  well  drilled  both  in  theology  and  history,  I  assure  you, 
Mr.  Helstone." 

The  rector  immediately  bowed  very  low  to  Mrs.  Pryor,  and 
expressed  himself  obliged  to  her.  / 

The  ex-governess  disclaimed  skill  in  either  poUtical  or  re- 
hgious  controversy,  explained  that  she  thought  such  matters 
little  adapted  for  female  minds^  but  avowed  herself  in  general 
terms  the^vocate  of  order  and  loyalty,  and,  of  course,  truly 
attached  to  the  Establishment.  She  added,  she  was  ever 
averse  to  change  under  any  circumstances;  and  something 
scarcely  audible  about  the  extreme  dsmger  of  being  too  ready 
to  take  up  new  ideas,  closed  her  sentence. 

*•'  Miss  Keeldar  thinks  as  you  think,  I  hope,  madam.'' 
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"  Difierence  of  age  and  difference  of  temperament  occasion 
difference  of  sentiment,"  was  the  reply.  "  It  can  scarcely  be 
expected  that  the  eager  and  young  should  hold  the  opinions 
of  the  cool  and  middle-aged." 

"Oh!  oh!  we  are  independent:  we  think  for  ourselves!" 
cried  Mr.  Helstone.  "  We  are  a  little  Jacobin,  for  any  thing 
I  know:  a  little  frep-thinker,  in  good  earnest.  Let  us  have 
a  confession  of  faith  on  the  spot." 

And  he  took  the  heiress's  two  hands — causing  her  to  let  fall 
her  whole  cargo  of  flowers — and  seated  her  by  him  on  the  sofa. 

"  Say  your  creed,"  he  ordered. 

"  The  Apostles'  Creed  1" 

"Yes." 

She  said  it  like  a  child. 

"  Now  for  St.  Athanasius's  :  that's  the  test !" 

"  Let  me  gather  up  my  flowers :  here  is  Tartar  coming,  he 
will  tread  upon  them." 

Tartar  was  a  rather  large,  strong^  and  fierce-looking  dog, 
very  ugly,  being  of  a  breed  between  mastiff*  and  bull-dog,  who 
at  this  moment  entered  through  the  glas§  door,  and  postings 
directly  to  the  rug,  snuffed  the  fresh  flowers  scattered  there. 
He  seemed  to  scorn  them  as  food  ;  but  probably  thinking  their 
velvety  petals  might  be  convenient  as  litter,  he  was  turning 
round  preparatory  to  depositing  his  tawny  bulk  upon  them, 
when  Miss  Helstone  and  Miss  Keeldar  simultaneously  stooped 
to  the  rescue. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  the  heiress,  as  she  again  held  out  her 
little  apron  for  Caroline  to  heap  the  blossoms  into  it.  "  Is 
this  your  daughter,  Mr.  Helstone  1"  she  asked. 

"  My  niece,  Caroline." 

Miss  Keeldar  shook  hands  with  her,  and  then  looked  at  her. 
Caroline  also  looked  at  her  hostess. 

Shirley  Keeldar  (she  had  no  Christian  name  but  Shirley : 
her  parents,  who  had  wished  to  have  a  son,  finding  that,  after 
eight  years  of  marriage,  Providence  had  granted  them  only  a 
daughter,  bestowed  on  her  the  same  masculine  family  cogno- 
men they  would  have  bestowed  on  a  boy,  if  with  a  boy  they 
had  been  blessed) — Shirley  Keeldar  was  no  ugly  heiress :  she 
was  agreeable  to  the  eye.  Her  height  and  shape  were  not 
unUke  Miss  Helstone's :  perhaps  in  stature  she  might  have 
the  advantage  by  an  inch  or  two  ;  she  was  gracefully  made, 
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and  her  face,  too,  possessed  a  chann  as  well  described  by  the 
word  grace  as  any  other.  It  was  pale  naturally,  but  intelli- 
gent, and  of  varied  expression.  She  was  not  a  blonde,  like 
Caroline  :  clear  and  dark  were  the  characteristics  of  her  aspect 
as  to  color :  her  face  and  brow  were  clear,  her  e^es  of  the 
darkest  gray  :  no  green  Kghts  in  them— ^transparent,  pure, 
neutral  gray ;  and  her  hair  of  the  darkest  broWn.  Her  feat- 
ures were  distinguished ;  by  which  I  do  not  medii  that  they 
were  high,  bony,  and  Roman,  being,  indeed,  rather  ismall  and 
slightly  marked  than  otherwise,  but  only  that  they  were,  to 
use  a  few  French  words,  **  fins,  gracieux,  spirituels :"  mobile 
they  were  and  speaking ;  but  their  changes  were  not  to  be 
understood,  nor  their  language  interpreted  all  at  once.  She 
examined  Caroline  seriously,  inclining  her  head  a  little  to  one 
side,  with  a  thoughtful  air. 

"  You  see  she  is  only  a  feeble  chick,"  observed  Mr.  Helstone. 

-*  She  looks  young^ — younger  than  I.  How  old  are  you  V* 
she  inquired,  in  a  manner  that  would  have  been  patroniidng 
if  it  had  not  been  extremely  solemn  and  simple. 

"  Eighteen  years  ^nd  six  months.'* 

"  And  I  am  twenty-one.'* 

She  said  no  more  ;  she  had  now  placed  her  flowers  6n  the 
table,  and  was  busied  in  arranging  theni. 

"  And  St.  Athanasius's  creed  V*  urged  the  tecitit ;  "  you 
believe  it  all^-don't  you  V* 

"  I  can't  remember  it  quite  all.  I  will  give  you  a  nosegaV, 
Mr.  Helstone,  when  I  have  given  your  niece  one." 

She  had  selected  a  little  bouquet  of  one  brilliant,  and  two 
or  three  delicate  flowers,  relieved  by  a  spray  of  dark  verdure : 
she  tied  it  with  silk  from  her  work-box,  and  placed  it  on  Car- 
oline's lap ;  and  then  she  put  her  hands  behind  her,  and  stood, 
bending  slightly  toward  her  guest,  «till  regarding  her,  in  the 
attitude  and  with  something  of  the  aspect  of  a  grave  but  gal- 
lant little  cavalier.  This  temporary  expression  of  face  was 
aided  by  the  style  in  which  she  wore  her  hair,  parted  on  one 
temple  and  brushed  in  a  flossy  sweep  above  the  forehead, 
whence  it  fell  in  curls  that  looked  natural,  so  free  were  their 
waVy  imdulations. 

"  Are  you  tired  with  your  walk  ?"  she  inquired. 

"  No — ^not  in  the  least :  it  is  but  a  short  distance— but  a 
mile.*' 
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"  You  look  palfe.  Is  she  always  fio  pale?"  she  adked,  turn- 
ing to  the  rector. 

"  She  used  to  be  as  rosy  as  the  teddest  of  your  flowers." 

"  Why  is  she  altered  ?  What  has  made  her  pale  ?  Has 
she  been  ill?" 

"  She  teUs  me  she  wants  a  ch&nge." 

"  She  ought  to  have  one  :  you  ought  to  give  heir  <Hie :  yon 
should  send  her  to  the  sea-coa«t." 

"  I  will,  ere  summer  iis  over.  Meantime,  I  intend  her  to 
make  acquaintance  with  you,  if  you  have  no  olgection." 

"  I  am  fiure  Miss  Keeldar  will  have  no  objeetiwi,"  here  ob- 
served Mrs.  Pryor.  "  I  think  I  may  take  it  upon  me  to  say 
that  Miss  HeIstone*s  frequent  presence  at  Fieldhead  will  he 
esteemed  a  favor." 

"  You  speak  my  sentiments  precisely,  ih^*am,"  said  Shirley, 
"  and  I  thank  you  for  anticipating  me.  Let  me  tell-  you," 
she  continued;  turning  again  to  Caroline,  "thatybu  also  ought 
to  thank  my  governess  ;  it  is  not  every  one  she  would  welcome 
as  she  has  welcomed  you :  you  are  distinguished  more  than 
you  think.  This  morning,  as  «oon  as  you  are  gone,  I  shall 
ask  Mrs.  Pryor's  opinion  of  you.  I  am  apt  to  rely  on  her 
judgment  of  character,  for  hitherto  I  have  found  it  wondrous 
accurate.  Already  I  foresee  a  favorable  answer  to  my  inqui- 
ties :  do  1  not  guess  rightly,  Mrs.  Pryor  1" 

"  My  dear — ^you  said  but  now  you  would  ask  my  pinion 
when  Miss  Helstone  was  gone ;  I  am  scarcely  likely  to  give  it 
in  her  presence." 

"  No — and  perhaps  it  will  Tbe  long  enough  before  I  obtain 
it.  I  am  sometimes  sadly  tantalized,  Mr.  Helstone,  by  Mrs. 
Pryor*s  extreme  caution:  her  judgments  ought  to  be  correct 
when  they  come,  for  they  are  often  as  tardy  of  delivery  as  a 
lord-chancellor's :  on  some  people's  characters  I  can  not  get 
her  to  pronoimce  sentence,  entreat  a»  I  may." 

Mrs.  Pryor  here  smiled. 

"  Yes,"  said  her  pupil,  "I  know  what  that  smile  means : 
you  are  thinking  of  my  gentleman-tenant.  Do  you  know  Mr. 
Moore  of  the  HoUow  V*  she  asked  Mr.  Helstone. 

"  Ay !  ay  I  your  tenant^so  he  is  :  you  have  seen  a  good 
deal  of  him,  no  doubt,  since  you  came  ?" 

"  I  have  been  obliged  to  see  him :  there  was  business  to 
transact.     Business !    ReaHy  the  V^ord  makes  me  conseioUs  I 
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am  indeed  no  longer  a  girl,  but  quite  a  woman,  and  something 
more.  I  am  an  esquire  :  Shirley  Keeldar,  Esquire,  ought  to 
be  my  style  and  title.  They  gave  me  a  man's  name  ;  I  hold 
a  man'^ ^position:  it  is  enough  to  inspire  me  with  a  touch  of 
manhood  ;  and  when  I  see  such  people  as  that  stately  Anglo- 
Belgian — that  Gerard  Moore  before  me,  gravely  talking  to  me 
of  business,  really  I  feel  quite  gentlemanlike.  You  must 
choose  me  for  your  churchwarden,  Mr.  Helstone,  the  nejct 
time  you  elect  new  GBe& :  they  ought  to  make  me  a  magistrate 
and  a  captain  of  yeomanry  :  Tony  Limipkin's  mother  was  a 
.colonel,  and  his  aunt  a  justice  of  the  peace— why  shouldn't  I 
be  ?" 

,  "  With  all  my  heart.  If  you  choose  to  get  up  a  requisition 
on  the  subject,  I  promise  to  head  the  Hst  of  signatures,  with 
my  name.     But  you  were  speaking  of  Moore  ?" 

"  Ah  I  yes.  I  find  it  a  little  difficult  to  imderstand  Mr. 
Moore — to  know  what  to  think  of  him  :  wheth^  to  like  him 
or  not.  He  seems  a  tenant  of  whom  any  proprietor  might  be 
proud — and  proud  of  him  I  am,  in  that  sense — ^but  as  a  neigh- 
bor, what  is  he  ?  Again  and  again  I  have  entreated  Mrs. 
Pryor  to  say  what  she  thinks  of  him,  but  she  still  evades  re- 
turning a  direct  answer.  I  hope  you  will  be  less  oracular,  Mr. 
Helstone,  and  pronounce  at  once  :  do  you  like  him  1" 

"  Not  at  all,  just  now ;  his  name  is  entirely  blotted  from 
my  good  books." 

"  What  is  the  matter  1     What  has  he  done  1" 

"  My  uncle  and  he  disagree  on  politics,"  interposed  the  low 
voice  of  Caroline.  She  had  better  not  have  spoken  just  then : 
having  scarcely  joined  in  the  conversation  before,  it  was  not 
apropos  to  do  it  now:  she  felt  this,  with  nervous  acuteness, 
as  soon  as  she  had  spoken,  and  colored  to  the  eyes. 

"  What  are  Moore's  pohtics  ?"  inquired  Shirley. 

"Those  of  a  tradesman,"  returned  the  rector;  "narrow, 
selfish,  and  unpatriotic.  The  man  is  eternally  writing  and 
speaking  against  the  continuance  of  the  war  :  I  have  no  pa- 
tience with  him." 

"  The  war  hurts  his  trade.  I  remember  he  remarked  that 
only  yesterday.     But  what  other  objection  have  you  to  him  ?'* 

"  That  is  enough." 

He  looks  the  gentleman,  in  my  sense  of  the  term,",  pursued 
Shirley,  "  and  it  pleases  me  to  think  he  is  such."  .  v 
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Caroline  rent  the  Tynan  petals  of  the  one  brilliant  flower 
in  her  bouquet,  and  answered,  in  distinct  tones — "  Decidedly 
|he  is."  Shirley  hearing  this  courageous  affirmation,  flashed 
an  arch,  searching  glance  at  the  speaker  from  hef  deep,  ex- 
pressive eyes. 

"  You  are  his  friend,  at  any  rate,"  she  said;  "you  defend 
him  in  his  absence." 

"  I  am  both  his  fliend  and  his  relative,"  was  the  prompt 
reply.     "  Robert  Moore  is  my  cousin." 

"  Oh,  then,  you  ;can  tell  me  all  about  him.  Just  give  me 
a  sketch  of  his  character." 

Insuperable  embarrassment  seized  Caroline  when  thia  de- 
mand was  made :  she  could  not,  and  did  not  attempt  to  comply 
with  it.  Her  silence  was  immediately  covered  by  Mrs.  Pryor, 
who  proceeded  to  address  sundry  questions  to  Mr.  Helstone 
regarding  a  family  or  two  in  the  neighborhood,  with  whose 
connections  in  the  south  she  said  she  was  acquainted.  Shirley 
soon  withdrew  her  gaze  from  Miss  Helstone's  face.  She  did 
not  renew  her  interrogations,  but  returning  to  her  flowers^ 
proceeded  to  choose  a  nosegay  for  tlie  rector.  She  presented 
it  to  him  as  he  took  leave,  and  received  the  homage  of  a  salute 
on  the  hand  in  return. 

"  Be  sure  you  wear  it  for  my  sake^"  said  she. 

"  Next  my  heart,  of  course,"  responded  Helstone.  "  Mrs. 
Pryor,  take  care  of  this  future  magistrate,  this  churchwarden 
in  perspective,  this  captain  of  Yeomanry,  this  young  squire  of 
Briarfield,  in  a  word  ;  don't  let  him  exert  himself  too  much  : 
don't  let  him  break  his  neck  in  hunting :  especially,  let  him 
mind  how  he  rides  down  that  dangerous  hill  near  the  Hollow." 

"  I  like  a  descent,"  said  Shirley — **  I  hke  to  clear  it  rapidly ; 
and  especially  I  like  that  romantic  Hollow,  with  all  my  heart." 

"  Romantic — ^with  a  mill  in  it  ?" 

"  Romantic  with  a  mill  in  it.  The  old  mill  and  the  white 
cottage  are  each  admirable  in  its  way." 

"  And  the  counting-house,  Mr.  Keeldar  ?" 

"  The  counting-house  is  better  than  my  bloom-colored  draw- 
ing-room : '  I  adore  the  counting-house." 

"  And  the  trade  ?  The  cloth — the  greasy  wool — ^the  pol- 
luting dyeing-vats  ?" 

"  The  trade  is  to  be  thoroughly  respected." 

"  And  the  tradesman  is  a  hero  ?     Good  !" 
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"  I  am  glad  to  lieiur  you  say  so  :  I  thought  the  tradesman 
looked  heroic." 

Mischief,  Spirit,  and  glee  spaikled  all  over  her  face  as  she 
thus  bandied  words  with  the  old  Cossack,  who  almost  equally 
enjoyed  the  tilt. 

"  Captain  Keeldar,  you  have  no  inei<cai!itile  blood  in  your 
veins :  why  are  you  so  fond  of  trade  ?'* 

"  Because  I  am  a  mill-owner,  of  couTSe.  Hi^'ii^  imcome 
comes  from  the  works  in  that  Hollow." 

**  Don't  enter  into  partnership,  that's  aU." 

"  You've  put  it  into  my  head !  you've  ptrt  it  into  my  head  !** 
she  exclaimed,  with  a  joyous  laugh.  "  "  It  wiM  nevear  get  out : 
thank  you."  And  waving  her  hand,  white  as^  lily  and  &ie 
as  a  fairy's,  she  vanished  within  the  porch,  While  the'  tetUX 
and  his  niece  passed  out  through  the  arehed  gateiway. 


^te 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

SHIRLET  AND   OAHQLINE. 

SHiRLET  showed  e&e  had  been  sincere  in  saying  «he  «hbtdd 
be  glad  of  Caroline's  society,  by  frequently  seeking  it :  and, 
indeed,  if  she  had  not  sought  it,  she  would  not  have  had  it ; 
for  Miss  delstone  was  slow  to  make  fresh  acquaintance.  She 
was  always  held  back  by  the  idea  that  people  could  not  want 
her :  that  she  could  not  amuse  them ;  and  a  brilliant,  happy, 
youthful  creature,  like  the  heiress  of  Fieldhead,  seemed  to  h«r 
too  completely  independent  of  society  so  uninteresting  as  hers, 
ever  to  find  it  really  welcome. 

Shirley  might  be  brilliant,  and  probably  happy  likewise, 
but  no  one  is  independent  of  genial  society ;  and  though  in 
about  a  month  she  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  most  of  the 
families  round,  and  was  on  quite  free  and  easy  terms  with  aU 
the  Misses  Sykes,  and  all  the  Misses  Pearson,  and  the  two 
superlative  Misses  W3mne,  of  Walden  Hall ;  yet,  it  appeared, 
she  found  none  among  them  very  genial :  she  fraternized  with 
none  of  them,  to  use  her  own  words.     If  she  had  had  the  bliss 
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to  be  really  Shirley  Keeldar,  Esq.,  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Bri- 
arfield,  there  was  not  a  single  fair  one  in  this  and  the  two 
neighboring  parishes,  whom  she  should  have  felt  disposed  to 
request  to  become  Mrs.  Keeldar,  lady  of  the  manor.  This 
declaration  she  made  to  Mrs.  Pryor,  who  received  it  very 
quietly,  as  she  did  most  of  her  pupil's  ofi^hand  speeches,  re- 
sponding— 

"  My  dear,  do  not  allow  that  habit  of  a.Iluding  to  yourself 
as  a  gentleman  to  be  confirmed  :  it  is  a  strange  one.  Those 
who  do  not  know  you,  hearing^  yott  dpeak  thus.  Would  think 
you  affected  masculine  manners.'* 

Shirley  never  laughed  at  her  former  governess :  even  the 
little  formalities  aftd  harmless  peeulSarities  of  that  Iftdy  were 
respectable  in  her  eyes :  had  it  been  otherwise,  she  would 
have  proved  herself  a  weak  character  at  once ;  for  it  is  only 
the  weak  who  make  a  butt  of  quiet  worth ;  therefore  she  took 
her  remonstrance  in  silence.  She  stood  quietly  near  the  win- 
dow, looking  at  the  grand  c^ar  on  her  lawn,  watching  a  bird 
on  one  of  its  lower  boughs.  Presently  she  began  to  chirrup  to 
the  bird :  soon  her  chirrup  grew  clearer ;  ere  long  she  was 
whistling;  the  whistle  struck  into  a  tune,  and  very  sweetly 
and  deftly  it  was  executed. 

"My  dear '"  expostulatdl  Mrs.  Pryor. 

'*  Was  I  whistling  ?"  said  Shirley ;  "  I  forgot.  I  beg  your 
pardon,  ma'am.  I  had  resolved  to  take  care  not  to  whistle 
before  you." 

"  But,  Miss  Keeldar,  '^here  did  you  lekm  to  whistle  ?  You 
must  have  got  the  habit  since  you  came  down  iiito  Yorkshire. 
I  never  knew  you  guilty  of  it  before." 

"  Oh  I  I  learned  to  whistle  a  long  while  ago." 

"  Who  taught  you  ?" 

"  No  one  :  I  took  it  up  by  listening,  and  I  had  laid  it  down 
again  ;  but  lately,  yesterday  evening,  as  I  was  coming  up  our 
lane,^  I  heard  a  gentleman  whistling  that  very  tune  in  the 
field  on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge,  and  that  reminded  me." 

**  What  gentleman  was  it  ?" 

"  We  hiave  only  one  gentleman  in  this  tegiori,  ma'am,  and 
that  is  Mr.  Moore  ;  at  least  he  is  the  only  gentleman  who  is 
not  gray  haired:  my  two  venerable  favorites,  Mr.  Helstone 
and  Mr.  Yorke,  it  is  true,  are  fine  old  beaux ;  infinitely  better 
than  any  of  the  stupid  young  ones." 
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Mrs.  Pryor  was  silent. 

"  You  do  not  like  Mr.  Helstone,  ma'am  V 

"  My  dear,  Mr.  Helstone's  office  secures  him  from  criti- 
cism." 

"  You  generally  contrive  to  leave  the  room  when,  he  is  an- 
nounced." 

"  Do  you  walk  out  this  morning,  my  dear  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  shall  go  to  the  rectory,  an^  seek  and  find  Caroline 
Helstone,  aud  make  her  take  some  exercise  :  she  shall  have  a 
breezy  walk  over  Nunnely  Common." 

"  If  you  go  in  that  direction,  my  dear,  have  the  goodness  to 
remind  Miss  Helstone  to  wrap  up  well,  as  there  is  a  fresh 
wind,  and  she  appears  to  me  to  require  care." 

"  You  shall  be  minutely  obeyed,  Mrs.  Pryor :  meantime, 
will  you  not  accompany  us  yourself]" 

"  No,  my  love ;  I  should  be  a  restraint  upon  you :  I  am 
stout,  and  can  not  walk  so  quickly  as  you  would  wish  to  do." 

Shirley  easily  persuaded  Caroline  to  go  with  her ;  and  when 
they  were  fairly  out  cm  the  quiet  road,  traversing  the  extensive 
and  solitary  sweep  of  Nunnely  Common,  she  as  easily  drew 
her  into  conversation.  The  first  feelings  of  diffidence  over- 
come, Caroline  soon  felt  glad  to  talk  with  Miss  Keeldar.  The 
very  first  interchange  of  shght  observations  sufficed  to  give 
each  an  idea  of  what  the  other  was.  Shirley  said  she  liked 
the  green  sweep  of  the  common  turf,  and,  better  still,  the  heath 
on  its  ridges,  for  the  heath  reminded  her  of  moors :  she  had 
seen  moors  when  she  was  traveling  on  the  borders  near  Scot- 
land. She  remembered  parti6ularly  a  district  traversed  one 
long  afternoon,  on  a  sultry,  but  sunless  'day  in  summer  :  they 
journeyed  firom  nocHi  till  sunset,  over  what  seemed  a  botmdless 
waste  of  deep  heath,  and  nothing  had  they  seen  but  wild 
sheep ;  nothing  heard  but  the  cries  of  wild  birds. 

"  I  know  how  the  heath  would  look  on  such  a  day,"  said 
Caroline ;  "  purple-black  :  a  deeper  shade  of  the  sky-tint,  and 
that  would  be  livid." 

"Yes — quite  livid,  with  brassy  edges  to  the  clouds,  and 
here  and  there  a  white  gleam,  more  ghastly  than  the  lurid 
tinge,  whiph,  as  you  looked  at  it,  you  momentarily  expected 
would  kindle  into  blinding  lightning." 

"  Did  it  thunder  ?" 

"  It  muttered  distant  peals,  but  the  storm  did  not  break  till 
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evening,  after  we  had  reached  our  inn :  that  inn  being  an 
isolated  house  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  mountains/' 

"  Did  you  watch  the  clouds  come  down  overthe  mountains  V* 

"  I  did  :  I  stood  at  the  window  an  hour  watching  them. 
The  hills  seemed  rolled  in  a  sullen  mist,  and  when  the  rain 
fell  in  whitening  sheets,  suddenly  they  were  blotted  £rom  the 
prospect ;  they  were  washed  from  the  world." 

''  I  have  se^n  such  storms  in  hilly  districts  in  Yorkshire ; 
and  at  their  riotous  climax,  while  the  sky  was  all  cataract, 
the  earth  all  flood,  I  have  remembered  the  Deluge." 

"  It  is  singularly  reviving  after  such  hurricanes  to  feel  cahn 
return,  and  from  the  opening  clouds  to  receive  a  consolatory 
gleam,  softly  testifying  that  the  sun  is  not  quenched." 

**  Miss  Keeldar,  just  stand  still  now,  and  look  down  at  Nun- 
nely  dale  and  wood." 

They  both  halted  on  the  green  brow  of  the  common :  they 
looked  down  on  the  deep  valley  robed  in  May  raiment ;  on 
varied  meads,  some  pearleid  with  daisies,  and  some  golden  with 
king-cups :  to-day  all  tiiis  young  verdure  smiled  clear  in  sun- 
light ;  transparent  emerald  and  amber  gleams  played  over  it. 
On  Nunnwood — ^the  sole  renmant  of  antique  British  forest  in 
a  region  whose  lowlands  were  once  all  sylvan  chase,  as  its 
higl^ands  were  breast-deep  heather — slept  the  shadow  of  a 
cloud ;  the  distant  hills  were  dappled,  the  horizon  was  shaded 
and  tinted  like  mother-of-pearl;  silvery  blues,  soft  purples, 
evanescent  greens  and  rose^hades,  all  melting  into  fleeces  of 
white  cloud,  pure  as  azury  snow,  allured  the  eye  as  with  a 
remiote  glimpse  of  heaven's  £>undation8.  The  air  blowing  on 
the  brow  was  fresh,  and  sweet,  and  bracing. 

''  Our  England  is  a  bonnie  island/'  said  Shirley,  "  and  York- 
shire is  one  of  her  bonniest  nooks." 

"  You  are  a  Yorkshire  girl  too  ?'* 

"  I  am— Yorkshire  in  blood  and  birth.  Five  generations 
of  my  race  sleep  under  the  aisles  of  Briarfield  church  :  I  drew 
my  £rst  breath  in  the  old  black  hall  behind  us." 

Hereupon  Caroline  presented  her  hand,  which  was  accord- 
mgly  taken  and  shaken.     "  We  are  compatriots,"  said  she 

"  Ye«,"  agreed  Shirley,  with  a  grave  nod. 

''And  that,"  asked  Miss  Keeldar,  pointing  to  the  forest, 
"  that  is  Nunnwood  ?" 

"  It  is." 
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"  Were  you  ever  there  V* 

"  Many  a  time." 

"  In  the  heart  of  it  V 

"Yes." 

«  What  is  it  like  r 

"  It  is  like  an  encampment  of  forest  scms  oit  Anaki  The 
trees  are  huge  and  old.  When  you  stand  at  their  roots^  the 
summits  seem  in  another  region  :  the  trunks  remain  still  and 
firm  as  pillars,  while  the  boughs  sway  to  every  breeze.  In 
the  deepest  caJbsi  their  leaves  are  never  quite  hushed,  and  in 
high  wind  a  flood*  rushes — a  sea  thunders  above  you." 

**  Was  it  not  one  of  Robin  Hood's  haunts  V* 

"  Yes,  and  there  are  mementoes  of  him  still  existing.  To 
penetrate  into  NunUwood,  Miss  Keeldar,  is  to  go  far  back  into 
the  dim  days  of  eld.  Can  you  see  a  break  in  the  ^est,  about 
the  center  V' 

"  Yes,  distinctly." 

*f  That  break  is  a  dell ;  a  deep,  hollow  cup,  lined  with  turf 
as  green  and  short  as  the  sod  of  this  common ;  the  very  oldest 
of  the  trees,  gnarled,  mighty  oaks,  crowd  about  the  brink  of 
this  dell :  in  the  bottom  lie  the  ruins  of  a  nunnery." 

"  We  will  go— you  and  I  abne,  Caroline — to  that  wood, 
early  some  fine  summer  morning,  and  spend  a  long  day  th^re. 
We  can  take  pencils  and  sketch-books,  and  any  interesting 
reading-book  we  like ;  and  of  course  we  shall  take  something 
to  eat.  I  have  two  little  baskets,  in  which  Mrs.  Cr^l,  my 
houseke^er,  might  pack  our  provisions,  and  we  could  each 
carry  our  own.  It  would  not  tire  you  too  much  to  walk  so 
far?" 

"  Oh,  no ;  especially  if  we  rested  the  whole  day  in  the  wood, 
and  I  know  all  the  pleasantost  i^ts :  I  know  where  we  could 
get  nuts  in  nutting  time ;  I  know  where  wild  strawberries 
abound ;  I  know  certain  lonely,  quite  untrodden  ^ades,  car- 
peted with  strange  mosses,  s(»ne  yellow  as  if  gilded,  some  a 
sober  gray,  6c»ne  gem-green.  I  know  groups  of  threes  that 
ravish  the  eye  with  their  perfect,  picture-like  effects :  rude 
oak,  delicate  birch,  glossy  beech,  clustered  in  contrast ;  and 
ash  trees  stately  as  Saul,  standing  isolated,  and  superannuated 
wood-giants  cl^  in  bright  Crouds  of  ivy.  Miss  Keeldar,  I 
could  ghide  you." 

•*  You  would  be  dull  with  me  alone  V* 
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**  I  should  not,  I  think  we  should  suit :  and  what  third 
person  is  there  whose  presence  would  not  spoil  our  pleasure  ?" 

"  Indeed,  I  know  of  none  about  our  own  ages — -no  lady  at 
least,  and  as  to,  gentlemen — -" 

"  An  excursion  becomes  quite  a  difie^ent  thing  when  there 
are  gentlemen  of  the  party,"  interrupted  Caroline. 

'*  I  agree  with  your-^uite  a  difierent  thing  to  what  we 
w^e  preposiog." 

"  We  were  going  simply  to  see  the  old  trees,  the  old  ruins ; 
to  pas^  a  day  in  old  times^  surrounded  by  oid^  silence,  and 
above  all  by  quietude."  >  ^ 

'*  You  are  right ;  and  the  presence  of  gentlemen  dispels  the 
last  charm,  I  think.  If  they  are  of  the  wrong  sort,  like  your 
Malones,  and  your  young  Sykes,  and  Wynnes,  irritation  takes 
the  place  of  serenity.  If  they  are  of  the  right  sort,  there  is 
still  a  change-^I  can  hardly  tell  whut  chspge,  one  easy  to 
feel,  difficult  to  describe." 

"  We  forget  Nature,  impzinus." 

*■  And  then  Natwfe  fergets  us ;  eovers  her  vast,  eahn  brow 
with  a  dim  vail,  conceals  her  face,  and  withdraws  the  peaceful 
joy  with  which,  if  we  had  been  content  to  worship  her  only, 
she  would  have  iilled  our  hearts." 

"  What  does  she  give  us  instead  t" 

"More  elation  and  more  anxiety  :  an  excitement  that  steals 
the  hours  away  fast,  and  a  trouble  that  ruffles  their  course." 

"  Our  power  of  being  happy  Ues  a  good  deal  in  ourselves,  I 
believe,"  reiaarked  Caroline,  sagely.  "  1  have  gone  to  Nunn^ 
wood  with  a  large  party,  all  the  curate^  and  some  other  genti^ 
of  these  parts,  together  with  sundry  ladies  ;  and  I  feund  the 
affair  insufierably  tedious  and  absurd  :  and  X  have  gone  quite 
^one,  or  accompanied  but  by  Fanny,  who  sat  in  the  wood- 
man's hut  and  sewed,  or  talked  to  the  goodwife,  while  I 
roamed  about  and  made  sketches,  or  read ;  and  I  have  enjoyed 
much  happiness  of  a  quiet  kind  all  day  long.  But  that  was 
lyhen  I  was  young^-two  yeaxs  ago." 

**  Did  you  ever  go  with  your  cousini  Robert  Moore  ?"^ 

"Yes;  once." 

"  What  sort  of  a  companion  is  he  on  these  occasioas  ?" 

"  A  cousin,  you  know,  is  different  to  a  stranger." 

"  I  am  aware  of  that ;  but  cousins,  if  they  are  stupid,  are 
still  more  insupportable  than  stirang^rs,  because  you  eaa  not 
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60  easily  keep  them  at  a  distance.  But  your  oousin  is  not 
stupid  ?" 

"No;  but—" 

"WeU?" 

•*  If  the  company  of  fools  irritates,  as  you  say,  the  society 
of  clever  men  leaves  its  own  peculiar  pain  also.  Where  the 
goodness  or  talent  of  your  friend  is  beyond  and  above  all  doubt, 
your  own  worthiness  to  be  his  associate  often  becomes  a  matter 
of  question." 

"  Oh  !  there  I  can  not  follow  you :  that  crotchet  is  not  one 
I  should  clioose  to  entertain  for  ^n  instant.  I  consider  myself 
not  unwortlty  to  be  the  associate  of  the  best  of  them^ — of  gen- 
tlemen, I  mean :  though  that  is  saying  a  great  deal.  Where 
they  are  good,  they  are  very  good,  I  beUeve.  Your  uncle,  by- 
the-by,  is  not  a  bad  specimen  of  the  elderly  gentleman :  I  am 
always  glad  to  see  his  brown,  keen,  sensible  old  face,  either  in 
my  own  house  or  any  other.  Are  you  fond  of  him  ?  Is  he 
kind  to  you  ?     Now,  speak  the  truth." 

"He  has  brought  me  up  from  childhood,  I  doubt  not,  pre- 
cisely as  he  would  have  brought  up  his  own  daughter,  if  he 
had  had  one ;  and  that  is  kindness ;  but  I  am  not  fond  of 
him :  I  would  rather  be  out  of  his  presence  than  in  it." 

"  Strange !  when  he  has  the  art  of  making  himself  so 
agreeable." 

"  Yes,  in  company ;  but  he  is  stem  and  silent  at  home.  As 
he  puts  away  his  cane  and  shovel-hat  in  the  rectory-hall,  so 
hb  locks  his  Hveliness  in  his  bookcase  and  study-de^ :  the 
knitted  brow  and  brief  word  for  the  fireside ;  the  smile,  the 
jest,  the  witty  sally,  for  society." 

"  Is  he  tyrannical  ?" 

"  Not  in  the  least :  he  is  neither  tyrannical  nor  hypocritical : 
he  is  simply  a  man  who  is  rather  liberal  than  good-natured, 
rather  brilliant  than  genial,  rather  scrupulously  equitable  than 
truly  just ;  if  you  can  understand  such  superfine  distinctions  ?" 

"  Oh  !  yes  :  good-nature  implies  indulgence,  which  he  has 
not ;  geniality,  warmth  of  heart,  which^he  does  not  own  ;  and 
genuine  justice  is  the  ofispring  of  sympathy  and  considerate- 
ness,  of  which,  I  can  well  conceive,  my  bronzed  old  firiend  is 
quite  innocent." 

"  I  often  wonder,  Shirley,  whether  ratost  men  resemble  my 
uncle  in  their  domestic  relations ;  whether  it  is  necessary  to 
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be  new  and  unfamiliar  to  them,  in  order  to  seem  agreeable  or 
estimable  in  their  eyes ;  and  whether  it  is  impossible  to  their 
natures  to  retain  a  constant  interest  and  affection  for  those  they 
see  every  day." 

"  I  don't  know :  I  can't  clear  up  your  doub^.  I  ponder 
over  similar  ones  myself  sometimes.  But,  to  tell  ypu  a  secret, 
if  I  were  convinced  that  they  are  necessarily  and  universally 
difierent  from  us — ^fickle,  soon  petrifying,  unsympathizing — I 
would  never  marry.  .  I  should  not  like  to^find  out  that  what 
I  loved  did  not.  love  me,  that  it  was  weary  of  me,  and  that 
whatever  effort  I  might  make  to  please  would  hereafter  be 
worse  than  useless,  since  it  was  inevitably  in  its  nature  to 
change  and  become  indifierent  That  discovery  once  made, 
what  should  I  long  for  ?  To  go  away — ^to  remove  from  a 
presence  where  my  society  gave  no  pleasure.** 

"  But  you  could  not,  if  you  were  married." 

"  No,  I  could  not — ^there  it  is.  I  could  never  be  my  own 
mistress  more.  A  terrible  thought !— it  sufibcates  me !  Noth- 
ing irks  me  like  the  idea  of  being  a  burden  and  a  bore — an 
inevitable  burden — a  ceaseless  bore !  Now,  when  I  feel  my 
company  superfluous,  I  can  comfortably  fold  my  independence 
round  me  like  a  mantle,  and  drop  my  pride  like  a  vail,  and 
withdraw  to  solitude.     If  married,  that  could  not  be." 

**  I  wonder  we  don't  all  make  up  our  minds  to  remain  sin- 
gle," said  Caroline  :  ''  we  should  if  we  listened  to  the  wisdom 
of  experience.  My  uncle  always  speaks  of  marriage  as  a  bur- 
den ;  and  I  believe  whenever  he  hears  of  a  man  being  married, 
he  invariably  regards  him  as  a  fool,  or,  at  any  rate,  as  doing 
a  foohsh  thing." 

"But,  Caroline,  men  are  not  all  like  your  uncle  :  surely  not 
— I  hope  not." . 

She  paused  and  mused. 

**  I  suppose  we  each  find  an  exception  in  the  one  we  love, 
till  we  are  married,"  suggested  Caroline. 

"  I  suppose  so  :  and  this  exception  we  believe  to  be  of  ster- 
ling materials ;  we  fancy  it  like  ourselves ;  we  imagine  a  sense 
of  harmony.  We  think  his  voice  gives  the  softest,  truest 
promise  of  a  heart  that  will  never  harden  against  us :  we  read 
in  his  eyes  that  faithful  feeling — auction.  I  don't  think  we 
should  trust  to  what  they  csdl  passion,  at  all,  Carohne.  I 
believe  it  is  a  mere  fire  of  dry  sticks,  blazing  up  and  vanishing : 
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but  we  watch  hims  and  see  him  kiad  to  animals,  to  little 
children,  to  poor  people.  He  is  kind  to  us  likewise — good- 
considerate  :  he  does  not  flatter  women,  but  he  is  patient  with 
them,  and  he  seems  to  be  easy  in  their  presence,  and  to  find 
their  companj^  genial.  He  likes  them  not  only  for  vain  and 
selfish  reasons,  but  as  we  like  him — ^because  we  like  him. 
Then  we  observe  that  he  is  just-— that  he  always  speaks  the 
truth — ^that  he  is  conficientious.  We  feel  joy  and  peace  when 
he  comes  into  a  room :  we  feel  sadness  and  trouble  when  he 
leaves  it.  We  know  that  this  man  has  been  a  kind  son,  that 
he  is  a  kind  brother :  will  any  one  dare  to  tell  me  that  he  will 
not  be  a  kind  husband  ?" 

"  My  uncle  lyould  affirm  it  unhesitatin^y.  *  He  will  be 
sick  of  you  in  a  month,'  he  would  say." 

''  Mrs.  Fryor  would  s^ously  intimate  the  same.'' 

''  Mrs.  Yorke  and  Miss  Mann  would  darkly  suggest  ditto." 

"  If  they  are  true  oracles,  it  is  good  never  to  fall  in  love." 

"  Veiy  good,  if  you  can  avoid  it." 

"  I  choose  to  doubt  their  truth." 

''  I  am  afraid  that  proves  you  are  already  caught." 

"  Not  I :  but  if  I  were,  do  you  know  what  soothsayers  I 
would  consult  ?" 

"Let  me  hear." 

"  Neither  man  nor  woman,  elderly  nor  young--— the  Httle 
Irish  beggar  that  comes  barefoot  to  my  door ;  the  mouse  that 
steals  out  of  the  cranny  in  the  wainScot ;  the  bird  that  in  frost 
and  »iow  pecks  at  my  window  for  a  crumb;  the  dog  that 
licks  my  hand  and  sits  beside  my  knee."  ' 

"  Did  you, ever  see  any  one  who  was  kind  to  such  things  ?" 

"  Pid  you  ever  see  any  one  whom  such  things  seemed  in- 
stinctively to  follow,  like,  rely  on  ]" 

•*  We  have  a  black  cat  and  an  old  dog  at  the  rectory.  I 
know  BCHuebody  to  whose  knee  that  black  cat  loves  to  cHmb ; 
against  whose  shoulder  and  cheek  it  likes  to  purr.  The  old 
dog  always  comes  out  of  his  kennel  and  wags  his  tail,  and 
whines  aflectionately  when  somebody  passes:" 

"  And  what  does  that  somebody  do  ?" 

"  He  quietly  strokes  the  cat,  and  lets  her  sit  while  he  con- 
veniently cani  and  when  he  must  disturb  her  by  rising,  he  puts 
her  softly  down,  s^nd  never  flings  her  from  him  roughly ;  he 
always  whistles  to  the  dog  and  gives  bim  a  eardss." 
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"  Does  he  ?     It  is  not.  Robert  ?" 

"  But  it  is  Robert." 

"Handsome  fellow!"  said  Shirley,  with  enthusiasm:  her 
eyes  sparkled. 

"Is  he  not  handsome ?  Has  he  not  fine  eyes  and  well-cut 
features,  and  a  clear,  princely  forehead?" 

"He  has  all  that,  Caroline.  Bless  him !  he  is  both  graceful 
and  good." 

"  I  was  sure  you  would  see  that  he  was :  when  I  first  looked 
at  your  face  I  knew  you  would." 

"  I  was  well  inclined  to  him  before  I  saw  him.  I  liked  him 
when  I  did  see  him :  I  admire  him  now.  There  is  charm 
in  beauty  for  itself,  Carohne ;  when  it  is  blent  with  goodness, 
there  is  a  powerful  charm." 

"  When  mind  is  added,  Shirley  ?" 

"  Who  can  resist  it  ]" 

"Remember  my  uncle,  Mesdames  Pryor,  Yorke,  and 
Mann." 

"  Remember  the  croaking  of  the  firogs  of  Egypt !  He  is  a 
noble  being.  I  tell  you  when  they  are  good,  they  are  the  lords 
of  the  creation — they  are  the  sons  of  God.  Molded  in  their 
Maker's  image,  the  minutest  spark  of  His  spirit  lifts  them 
almost  above  mortality.  Indisputably,  a  great,  good,  hand- 
some man  is  the  first  of  created  things." 

"  Above  us  ?" 

"  I  would  scorn  to  contend  for  empire  with  him — I  would 
scorn  it.  Shall  my  left  hand  dispute  for  precedence  with  my 
right  ? — shall  my  heart  quarrel  with  my  pulse  ? — shall  my 
veins  be  jealous  of  the  blood  which  fills  them  ?", 

"  Men  and  women,  husbands  and  wives  quarrel  horribly, 
Shirley." 

"  Poor  things ! — ^poor,  fallen,  degenerate  things !  Grod  made 
them  for  another  lot — for  other  feelings." 

"  But  are  we  men's  equals,  or  are  we  not  ?*' 

"Nothing  ever  charms  me  more  than  when  I  meet  my 
superior— one  who  makes  me  sincerely  feel  that  he  is  my  su- 
perior." 

"  Did  you  ever  meet  him  ?" 

"  I  should  be  glad  to  see  him  any  day :  the  higher  above 
me,  so  much  the  better  :  it  degrades  to  stoop— it  is  glorious  to 
look  up.     What  frets  me  is,  that  when  I  try  to  esteem,  I  am 
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baffled :  whrai  leligionsly  inelined,  there  are  but  fklse  gods  to 
adore.     I  disdain  to  be  a  Pagan." 

''  Miss  Keeldar,  "will  you  come  in  ?  We  are  b^re  at  tbe 
rectory  gates." 

•  "  Not  to-day ;  but  to-morrow  I  shall  fetch  you  to  spend  the 
evening  with  me.  Csroline  Helstone — ^if  you  really  are  what 
at  present  to  me  you  seem — ^you  and  I  will  suit.  I  have  never 
in  my  whole  life  been  able  to  talk  to  a  young  lady  as  I  have 
talked  to  you  this  morning.     Eliss  me-^cuid  good-by." 

Mrs.  Pryor  seemed  as  well-disposed  to  cultivate  Caroline's 
acquaintance  as  Shirley.  She,  who  went  nowhere  else,  called 
on  an  early  day  at  the  rectory.  She  came  in  the  ailemoon, 
when  the  rector  happened  to  be  out.  It  was  rather  a  <dose 
day ;  the  heat  of  the  weather  had  flushed  her,  and  she  seemed 
fluttered,  too,  by  the  circumstance  of  entering  a  strange  house ; 
for  it  appeared  her  haHts  were  most  retiring  and  secluded. 
When  Miss  Helstone  went  to  her  in  the  dining-room,  she  found 
her  seated  on  the  sofa,  trembling,  fanning  hers^  with  her 
handkerchief,  and  seeming  to  contend  with  a  nervous  disoem- 
posure  that  tlu^atened  to  become  hysterical. 

Caroline  marveled  somewhat  at  this  unusual  want  of  seli^ 
command  in  a  lady  of  her  years,  and  also  at  the  lack  of  real 
strength  in  one  who  ap^ared  almost  robust ;  for  Mrs.  Pry(^ 
hastened  to  allege  the  Sttigue  of  her  walk,  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
&c.,  as  reasons  for  her  temporary  indii^osition ;  and  still,  as, 
with  more  hurry  than  coherence,  she  again  and  again  enu- 
merated  these  causes  of  exhaustion,  Caroline  gently  sought  to 
relieve  her  by  opening  her  shawl  and  removing  her  bomiet 
Attentions  of  tins  sort,  Mrs.  Pryor  would  not  have  accepted 
from  every  one :  in  general,  she  recoiled  from  touch  or  close 
approach,  with  a  mixture  ci  embarrassment  and  coldness  far 
^m  flattering  to  those  who  o^red  her  aid :  to  Miss  Hel'- 
stone's  little,  light  hand,  however,  she  yidded  tractably,  and 
seemed  soothed  by  its  contact.  In  a  few  minutes  she  ceased 
to  tremble,  and  grew  quiet  and  tranquil. 

Her  usual  manner  l^ing  resumed,  she  proceeded  to  taUi  of 
ordinary  topics.  In  a  miscellaneous  company,  Mrs.  Pryor 
rarely  opened  her  lips ;  or,  if  obliged  to  speak,  she  spoke  under 
restraint,  and  consequently  not  weU ;  ia  dialogue,  she  was  a 
good  oonvers^ir  :  h«r  language,  al\ii^ys  a  Kttle  fermal,  wiu  Well 
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and  cutiect.     CanMine  Icrit  it  pWnMt  to  listea  to  ker :  move 


On  llie  wall  oppoBto  tiie  so£i  wfaeie  ther  mt,  Inm^  tloee 
pietares:  tbe  eenter  one,  aboiv  the  fintlr  ^kett,  tkait  of  a 
ktfy ;  llie  two  odieB,  male  portraits. 

"  That  k  a  beamifiil  £ioe,''  said  Mn^  Prjor,  iMteuiipliBg  a 
kief  panae  wiiich  bad  fiaUowed  half  aa  Imir^a  ■■imitrd  con- 
wnatiflB:  '^  tiie  fisalmei  laaj  be  tenBod  pedect ;  ■»  statnaiy^a 
cbifel  eouid  iiii|wif^  tiMm :  it  «  a  portzait  firaoi  ^e  life,  I 

**  It  ia  a  portrait  af  Mn.  Beistanew" 

''OfMnuMattbewMiHeistaBe?     Of3roiimele's  wifeT' 

"  It  i%  aad  u  aaid  to  be  a  good  likenea :  bofere  ber  mar- 
liage,  she  waa  acpoqnted  tbe  beantj  of  tbe  diatiict." 

"  1  riMmkl  aaj  Ae  mmted  tbe  diatiactioii :  wbat  accoiaej 
in  all  the  bnpaifta !  It  m,  however,  a  paanira  &ee :  the 
origiiial  eonld  not  hare  beat  what  is  ganmlty  tanned  'a 
woman  of  i^tnt.' " 

**  I  behere  she  was  a  vonarlcably  still,  silent  penon." 

"One  would. seaioely  have  expected,  my  dear,  that  yoor 
imele's  dioiee  should  have  fallen  on  a  partner  of  that  desorip- 
taon.     Is  he  not  fend  ofbeing  amused  by  livi^ydMit?" 

"  In  company  he  is ;  but  he  ahrays  says  he  eoold  never  de 
with  a  tallong  wile :  he  nrast  hare  quiet  at  home.  You  go 
out  to  goanp,  he  affinns;  yon  come  home  to  rsad  and  re- 

^M*t." 

**Mn.  MatthewBon  lived  bat  a  few  yean  «ft«r  h»  mar- 
cage,  I  think  I  hare  hsanl?" 

^  About  &we  yean." 

''Well,  my  dear,"  panned  Bin.  Pryo»,  rismg  to  go,  "I 
trust  it  is  undentood  that  you  wiU  fieqaently  eoaoe  to  Fidd- 
head :  I  hope  yon  wilL  You  moat  fed  looely  bMre,  having 
no  female  rehUive  in  the  house :  yon  must  neoeamily  pass 
much  of  your  time  in  solitude." 

"  I  am  inured  to  it :  I  have  grown  op  by  iftyael^  May  I 
arrange  your  lAawl  fer  you  ?" 

Mrs.  Pryor  submitted  to  be  assisted. 

'*  Shonld  you  chance  to  require  hdp  in  yonr  ttttfies,"  die 
said,  **  yon  may  command  me." 

Caroline  expressed  her  sense  of  such  IdndneaSb 
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"  I  hope  to  have  frequent  conversations  with  you.  I  should 
wish  to  be  of  use  to  you." 

Again,  Miss  Helstone  returned  thanks.  She  thought  what 
a  kind  heart  was  hidden  under  her  visitor's  seeming  chilliness. 
Observing  that  Mrs.  Pryor  again  glanced  ?(vith  an  air  of  inter- 
est toward  the  portraits,  as  ^  walked  down  the  room,  Car- 
oline casually  explained : — 

"  The  likeness  that  hangs  near  the  window,  you  will  see, 
is  my  uncle,  taken  twenty  years  ago ;  the  other,  to  the  lefb 
of  the  mantle-piece,  is  his  brother  James,  my  father.'* 

"  They  resemble  each  other  in  some  measure,"  said  Mrs. 
Pryor ;  "  yet  a  difference  of  character  may  be  traced  in  the 
different  mold  5f  the  brow  and  moutlb" 

"What  difierence?"  inquired  Caroline,  accompaijying  her 
to  the  door.  "  James  Helstone — ^that  is,  my  father — is  gen- 
erally considered  the  best  looking  of  the  two  :  strangers,  I  re- 
mark, always  exclaim,  what  a  handsome  man !  Do  you  think 
his  picture  handsome,  Mrs.  Pryor  ?'*  i 

"It  is  much  softer  or  finer-featured  than  that  of  your 
uncle.'* 

"  But  where  or  what  is  the  difierence  of  character  to  which 
you  alluded  ?     Tell  me  :  I  widi  to  see  if  you  guess  right." 

"  My  dear,  your  uncle  is  a  man  of  principle :  his  forehead 
and  his  lips  are  firm,  and  his  eye  is  steady." 

"  Well,  and  the  other  ?  Do  not  be  aj&aid  of  ofiending  me : 
I  always  like  the  truth." 

"  Do  you  like  the  truth  ?  It  is  well  for  you :  adhere  to 
that  preference — ^never  swerve  thence.  The  other,  my  dear, 
if  he  had  been  hving  now,  would  probably  have  furnished  Httle 
support  to  his  daughter.  It  is,  however,  a  graceful  head — 
taken  in  youth,  I  should  think.  My  dear  (turning  abruptly), 
you  acknowledge  an  inestimate  value  in  principle  ?" 

"  I  am  sure  no  character  can  have  true  worth  without  it." 

"  You  feel  what  you  say  ?  You  have  considered  the  sub- 
ject 1" 

"  Often.    Circumstances  early  forced  it  upon  my  attention." 

"  The  lesson  was  not  lost,  then,  though  it  came  so  prema- 
turely. I  suppose  the  soil  is  not  light  nor  stony,  otherwise 
seed  falling  in  that  season  never  would  have  borne  firuit.  My 
dear,  do  not  stand  in  the  air  of  the  door,  you  will  take  cold  : 
good-aftemoou." 
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Miss  Helstone's  new  acquaintance  soon  became  of  yalae  to 
her :  their  society  was  acknowledged  a  privilege.  She  found 
she  would  have  been  in  error  indeed,  to  have  let  slip  this 
chance  of  relief — to  have  neglected  to  avail  herself  of  this 
happy  change  :  a  turn  was  thereby  given  to  her  thoughts ;  a 
new  channel  was  opened  for  them,  which,  diverting  a  few  of 
them,  at  least,  from  the  one  direction  in  which  all  had  hitherto 
tended,  abated  the  impetuosity  of  their  rush,  and  lessened  the 
force  of  their  pressure  on  one  worn-down  point. 

Soon^he  was  content  to  spend  whole  days  at  Fieldhead, 
doing  by  turns  whatever  Shirley  or  Mrs.  Pryor  wished  her 
to  do :  and  now  one  would  claim  her,  now  the  other.  Nothing 
could  be  less  demonstrative  than  the  friendship  of  the  elder 
lady ;  but  also  nothing  could  be  more  vigilant,  assiduous,  un- 
tiring. I  have  intimated  that  she  was  a  peculiar  personage ; 
and  in  nothing  was  her  peculiarity  more  shown  than  in  the 
nature  of  the  interest  she  evinced  for  Caroline.  She  watched 
all  her  movements :  she  seemed  as  if  she  would  have  guarded 
all  her  steps :  it  gave  her  pleasure  to  be  applied  to  by  Miss 
Helstona  for  advice  and  assistance ;  she  yielded  her  aid,  when 
asked,  with  such  quiet  yet  obvious  enjoyment,  that  Caroline 
ere  long  took  delight  in  depending  on  her. 

Shirley  Keeldar's  complete  docility  with  Mrs.  Pryor  had  at 
first  surprised  Miss  Helstone,  and  not  less  the  fact  of  the  re* 
served  ex-governess  being  so  much  at  home  and  at  ease  in  the 
residence  of  her  young  pupil,  where  she  filled  with  such  quiet 
independency  a  very  dependent  post^  but  she  soon  found  that 
it  needed  but  to  know  both  ladies  to  comprehend  fully  the 
enigma.  Every  one,  it  seemed  to  her,  must  like,  must  love, 
must  prize  Mrs.  Pryor  when  they  knew  her.  No  matter  that 
she  perseveringly  wore  bid-fashioned  gowns ;  that  her  speech 
was  formal,  and  her  manner  cool ;  that  she  had  twenty  little 
ways  such  as  nobody  else  had — she  was  still  such  a  stay,  such 
a  counselor,  so  truthful,  so  kind  in  her  way,  that,  in  Caroline's 
idea,  none  once  accustomed  to  her  presence  could  easily  afibrd 
to  dispense  with  it. 

As  to  dependency  or  humiliation,  Caroline  did  not  feel  it  in 
her  intercourse  with  Shirley,  and  why  should  Mrs.  Pryor  ? 
The  heiress  was  rich — very  rich — compared  with  her  new 
friend  :  one  possessed  a  clear  thousand  a  year — the  other  not 
a  penny ;  and  yet  there  was  a  safe  sense  of  equality  experi- 
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eneed  in  hfor  loeiety,  never  knova  in  that  of  the  ordinary 
Bmrfield  and  Whinhury  gentry. 

The  reason  was,  Shbley's  head  ran  on  oth»  things  than 
money  and  position.  She  waa  ^ad  to  he  independent  as  to 
property  :  by  fits  'she  was  eY^a.  elated  at  the  notion  of  being 
lady  g£  the  manor,  and  havkig  tenants  and  an  estate :  she 
was  especially  tickled  with  an  agreeable  eomplaeeocy  when 
reminded  erf*  "all  tkit  property''  down  in  the  Hollow,  "com- 
prising an  excellent  doth-mill,  dyehouse,  warehouse,  together 
with  the  messuage,  gardens,  and  outbuildings,  termed  Hollow's 
eottage;"  but  her  exultation,  being  quite  undisguised,  was 
singularly  inofiensiye;  and,  £br  her  serious  thoughts^  they 
tended  elsewhere.  To  admire  the  great,  leTcrenoe  the  good, 
and  be  joyous  with  the  genial,  was  yery  much  the  bent  of 
Shirley's  soul ;  she  mused  therefore  on  <  the  means  of  follow- 
ing this  bent  £ur  oftraer  than  she  pondered  on  her  social 
superiority. 

In  Caroline,  Miss  Keeldar  had  first  taken  an  interei^  be- 
cause she  waa  quiet,  retiring,  looked  delicate,  and  seemed  as 
if  she  needed  some  one  to  take  care  of  her.  Her  predilection 
increased  greatly  when  she  discovered  that  her  own  way  of 
thinking  and  talking  was  und^Pttood  and  responded  to  by  this 
new  acquaintance.  She  had  hardly  es^pected  it.  liiiss  Hel- 
stone,  she  fimcied,  had  too  pretty  a  face,  manners  and  vcnce 
too  soft,  to  be  any  thing  out  of  the  c<xnmc»L  way  in  mind  and 
attainments ;  and  she  very  much  wond^^  to  see  the  gentle 
features  light  up  archly  to  the  reveille  of  a  dry  sally  or  two 
risked  by  herself ;  and  more  did  she  wonder  to  discover  the 
self- won  knowledge  treasured,  and  the  imtaught  speculations 
working  in  that  girlish,  curl-vailed  head.  Caroline's  instinct 
of  taste,  too,  was  like  her  own ;  such  books  as  Miss  Keeldar 
had  read  with  the  most  pleasure,  were  Miss  Helstone's  delight 
also.  They  held  many  aversions,  too,  in  common,  and  could 
have  the  comfort  of  laughing  together  over  woiks  c^  false  senr 
timentality  aiuL  pompous  pretension. 

Few,  Shirley  conceived,  men  or  women  have  the  right 
taste  in  poetry;  the  right  sense  £3?  discriminating  between 
what  is  real  and  what  is  false.  She  had  again  and  again 
heard  very  clever  people  pronounce  this  or  that  passage,  in 
this  or  that  versifier,  altogether  admirable^  which,  when  she 
read,  her  loul  refused  to  acknowledge  as  any  thing  but  cant, 
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flourish,  and  tinsel,  or,  at  the  best,  elaborate  wordiness ;  curious, 
clever,  learned  perhaps  ;  haply,  even  tinged  with  the  fascinat- 
ing hues  of  fancy,  but,  God  knows,  as  different  from  real 
poetry  as  the  gorgeous  and  massy  vase  of  mosaic  is  from  the 
Uttle  cup  of  pure  metal ;  or,  to  give  the  reader  a  choice  of 
similes,  as  the  milliner's  artificial  wreath  is  from  the  fresh 
gathered  lily  of  the  field. 

Caroline,  she  found,  felt  the  value  of  the  true  ore,  and 
knew  the  deception  of  the  flashy  dross.  The  minds  of  the 
two  girls  being  toned  in  harmony,  often  chimed, very  sweetly 
together. 

One  evening,  they  chanced  to  be  alone  in  the  oak-parlor. 
They  had  passed  a  long,  wet  day  together  without  ennui ;  i^ 
was  now  on  the  edge  of  dark ;  candles  were  not  yet  brought 
in ;  both,  as  twilight  deepened,  grew  meditative  and  silent. 
A  western  wind  roared  high  round  the  hall,  driving  wild 
clouds  and  stormy  rain  up  from  the  far-remote  ocean :  all 
was  tempest  outside  the  antique  lattices,  all  deep  peace  with- 
in. Shirley  sat  at  the  window,  watching  the  rack  in  heaven, 
the  mist  on  earth,  listening  to  certain  notes  of  the  gale  that 
plained  like  restless  spirits — ^notes  which,  had  she  not  been  so 
young,  gay,  and  healthy,  would  have  swept  her  trembling 
nerves  like  some  omen,  some  anticipatory  dirge :  in  this  her 
prime  of  existence  and  bloom  of  beauty,  they  but  subdued 
vivacity  to  pensiveness.  Snatches  of  sweet  ballads  haunted 
her  ear ;  now  and  then  ^he  sang  a  stanza :  her  accents  obeyed 
the  fitful  impulse  of  the  wind ;  Qiey  swelled  as  its  gusts  rushed 
on,  and  died  as  they  wandered  away.  Carohne,  withdrawn 
to  the  furthest  and  darkest  end  of  the  room,  her  figure  just 
discernible  by  the  ruby  shine  of  the  flameless  fire,  was  pacing 
to  and  fro,  murmuring  to  herself  fragments  of  well-remembered 
poetry.  She  spoke  veyy  low,  but  Shirley  heard  her ;  and,  while 
singing  softly,  she  listened.  '  This  was  the  strain  : — 

**  Obscurest  night  involved  the  sky, 
The  Atlantic  billows  roaored, 
When  such  a  destined  wretch- as  L 
Washed  headlong  from  on  board, 
Of  friends,  of  hope,  of  all  bereft, 
'^  His  floating  home  forever  left." 

Here  the  fragment  stopped,  because  Shirley's  song,  erewhile 
somewhat  full  and  thrilling,  had  become  delicately  fiiint. 
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"  Go  on,"  said  she. 

"  Then  you  go  on,  too.  I  was  only  repeating  *  The  Cast- 
away.* " 

"  I  know.     If  you  can  remember  it  all,  say  it  all." 

And  as  it  was  nearly  dark,  and,  after  all.  Miss  Keeldar 
was  no  formidable  auditor,  Caroline  went  through  it.  She 
went  through  it  as  she  should  have  gone  through  it.  The 
wild  sea,  the  drowning  mariner,  the  reluctant  ship  swept  on 
in  the  storm,  you  heard  were  realized  by  her ;  and  more 
vividly  was  realized  the  heart  of  the  poet,  who  did  not  weep 
for  "  The  Castaway,"  but  who,  in  an  hour  of  tearless 
anguish,  traced  a  semblance  to  his  own  God-abandoned  mis- 
ery in  the  fate  of  that  man-forsaken  sailor,  and  cried  from  the 
depths  where  he  struggled  : — 

"  No  voice  divine  the  storm  allayed, 

No  light  propitioas  shone, 
When,  snatched  from  all  effectaal  aid, 

We  perished— -each  alone  ! 
But  I — heneath  a  rougher  sea, 
And  whelmed  in  deeper  gulfs  than  he." 

"  I  hope  William  Cowper  is  safe  and  calm  in  heaven  now," 
said  Caroline. 

"  Do  you  pity  what  he  sufiered  on  earth  ?"  asked  Miss 
Keeldar. 

"Pity  him,  Shirley?  What  can  I  do  else?  He  was 
nearly  broken-hearted  when  he  wrote  that  poem,  and  it  al- 
most breaks  one's  heart  to  read  it.  But  he  found  relief  in 
writing  it — I  know  he  did  ;  and  that  gift^of  poetry,  the  most 
divine  bestowed  on  man — was,  I  beUeve,  granted  to  allay 
emotions  when  their  strength  threatens  harm.  It  seems  to 
me,  Shirley,  that  nobody  should  write  poetry  to  exhibit  intel- 
lect or  attainment.  Who  cares  for  that  sort  of  poetry  ?  Who 
cares  for  learning — who  cares  for  fine  words  in  poetry  ?  And 
who  does  not  care  for  feeling — ^real  feeling — however  simply, 
even  rudely  expressed  ?" 

"  It  seems  you  care  for  it,  at  all  events :  and  certainly,  in 
hearing  that  poem,  one  discovers  that  Cowper  was  under  an 
impulse  strong  as  that  of  the  wind  which  drove  the  ship — an 
impulse  which,  while  it  would  not  sufler  him  to  stop  to  add 
ornament  to  a  single  stanza,  filled  him  with  force  to  achieve 
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the  whole  with  consummate  perfection.  You  managed  to 
recite  it  with  a  steady  voice,  Caroline  :  I  Wonder  thereat." 

"  Cowper's  hand  did  not  tremble  in  writing  the  lines :  why 
should  my  voice  falter  in  repeating  them]  Depend  on  it, 
Shirley,  no  tear  blistered  the  manuscript  of  *  The  Castaway.' 
I  hear  in  it  no  sob  of  sorrow,  only  the  cry  of  despair ;  but, 
that  cry  uttered,  I  believe  the  deadly  spasm  passed  from  his 
heart ;  that  he  wept  abundantly,  and  was  comforted." 

Shirley  resumed  her  ballad  minstrelsy.  Stopping  short,  she 
remarked  ere  long — 

"  One  could  have  loved  Cowper,  if  it  were  only  for  the  sake 
of  having  the  privilege  of  comforting  him." 

"  You  never  would  have  loved  Cowper,^'  rejoined  Caroline, 
promptly  :  "  he  was  not  made  to  be  loved  by  woman." 

"  What  do  you  mean  V 

"  What  I  say.  I  know  there  is  a  kind  of  natures  in  the 
world-*— and  very  noble,  elevated  naturies,  too  — whom  love 
never  comes  near.  You  might  have  sought  Cowper  with 
the  intention  of  loving  him ;  and  you  would  have  looked  at 
him,  pitied  him,  and  left  him  :  forced  away  by  a  sense  of  the 
impossible,  the  incongruous,  as  the  crew  were  borne  from  their 
drowning  comrade  by  *  the  furious  blast.'  " 

"  You  may  be  right.     Who  told  you  this  ?" 

"  And  what  I  say  of  Cowper,  I  should  say  of  Ilousseau. 
Was  Rousseau  ever  loved  ?  He  loved  passionately ;  but  was 
his  passion  ever  returned  ?  I  am  certain,  never.  And  if  there 
were  any  female  Cowpers  and  Rousseaus,  I  should  assert  the 
same  of  them." 

"  Who  told  you  this,  I  ask  ?     Did  Moore  ?" 

"  Why  should  any  body  have  told  me  ?  Have  I  not  an 
instinct?  Can  I  not  divine  by  analogy?  Moore  never 
talked  to  me  either  about  Cowper,  or  Rousseau,  or  love. 
The  voice  we  hear  in  solitude  told  me  all  I  know  on  these 
subjects." 

"  Do  you  like  characters  of  the  Rousseau  order,  Caroline?" 

"Not  at  all,  as  a  whole.  I  sj^Enpathize  intensely  with 
certain  qualities  they  possess :  certain  divine  sparks  in  their 
nature  dazzle  my  eyes,  and  make  my  soul  glow.  Then,  again, 
I  scorn  them.  They  are  made  of  clay  and  gold.  The  refuse 
and  the  ore  make  a  mass  of  weakness :  taken  altogether,  I  feel 
them  unnatural,  unhealthy,  repulsive." 
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*'  I  daro  Bay  I  should  be  more  taleraat  of  a  Rouiseau  thaa 
you  would,  Gary;  Bubmissive  and  ccmteniplatiTe  yourself,  you 
like  the  stem  and  the  practical.  By-the-way,  you  muBt  miss 
that  Cousin  Robert  of  yours  very  n^uch,  mm  that  you  mi  he 
never  meet?" 

"  I  do." 

''  And  ha  must  miss  you  ?" 

"  That  be  does  not."      ' 

"I  can  not  imagine,"  pursued  Sbirl^>  who  had  lately  got 
a  habit  of  introducing  Moore's  name  into  th^  conversation, 
even  when  it  seemed  to  have  uo  businesB  th^eT--T'*  I  can  not 
imagme  but  that  he  was  fond  of  you,  sinee  he  took  so  much 
notice  of  you,  talked  to  you,  and  taught  you  so  much."  ^ 

**  He  never  waa  fond  of  me :  be  never  professed  to  be  fond 
of  me.  He  took  pains  to  prove  that  h^  only  just  tolerated 
me. 

Caroline,  determined  not  to  err  on  the  iQattering  side  in 
estimating  )i®r  cousin's  regard  for  her,  always  now  habitually 
thought  of  it  and  mentioned  it  in  the  most  scanty  measure. 
She  had  her  own  reasons  for  being  lefs  sanguine  thsm  ever  in 
hopeful  views  of  the  future :  less  indulgeiqit  to  plesBurable 
retrospections  of  the  past. 

"  Of  course,  then,"  observed  Miss  Keeldar,  "  you  only  just 
tol^ated  him,  in  return  ?" 

''  Shirlev,  men  «nd  women  are  so  difierent :  they  are  in 
such  a  di^rent  position.  Women  have  so  few  things  to 
think  about — ^men  so  many :  you  may  have  a  friendship  for 
a  man,  while  he  is  almost  indifierent  to  you.  Much  of  what 
cheers  your  life  may  be  dependent  on  him,  while  not  a  feeling 
or  interest  of  moment  in  his  eyes  may  have  refer^ice  to  you. 
Robert  used  to  be  in  the  habit  of  going  to  London,  sometimes 
for  a  week  or  a  fortnight  together ;  well,  while  he  was  away, 
I  found  his  absence  a  void:  there  was  something  wanting; 
Briarfield  was  duller.  Of  course,  I  had  my  usual  occupaticms ; 
still  I  mi$9ed  him.  As  I  sat  by  myself  in  the  evenings,  I  used 
to  leel  a  str«uige  certainty  of  conviction  I  can  not  describe : 
that  if  a  magician  or  a  genius  had,  at  that  moment,  ofiered 
me  Prince  Ali's  tube  (you  remember  it  in  the  Arabian  Nights  ?) 
and  if,  with  its  aid,  I  had  been  enabled  to  take  a  view  of 
Robert^^to  see  where  he  was,  how  occupied-«-I  ^ould  have 
learned,  in  a  startUng  manner,  the  width  ^  the  ehaum  whieh 
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gaped  between  such  as  he  and  such  as  I.  I  knew  that,  how- 
ever my  thoughts  might  adhere  to  him,  his  were  eflectually 
sundered  from  me." 

"Caroline,"  demanded  Miss  Keeldar,  abruptly,  "don*t  you 
wish  you  had  a  profession — a  trade  ?" 

"  I  wish  it  fifty  times  a  day.  As  it  is,  I  often  wonder  what 
I  came  into  the  world  for.  I  long  to  have  something  absorb- 
ing and  compulsory  to  fiU  my  head  and  hands,  and  to  occupy 
my  thoughts," 

"  Can  labor  alone  make  a  hui^an  being  happy  ?" 

^'  No ;  but  it  can  give  varieties  of  pain,  and  prevent  us  from 
breaking  our  hearts  with  a  single  tyrant  master-torture.  Be- 
sides, successful  labor  has  its  recompense ;  a  vacant,  weary, 
lonely,  hopeless  life  has  none." 

"  But  hard  labor  and  learned  professions,  they  say,  make 
women  masculine,  coarse,  unwomanly." 

"  And  what  does  it  signify,  whether  unmarried  and  never- 
to-be-married  women  are  unattractive  and  inelegant,  or  not  1 
—provided  only  they  are  decent,  decorous,  and  neat,  it  is 
enough.  The  utmost  which  ought  to  be  required  of  old  maids, 
in  the  way  of  appearance,  is,  that  they  shovdd  not  absolutely 
ofiend  men's  eyes  as  they  pass  them  in  the  street ;  for  the 
rest,  they  should  be  allowed,  without  too  much  scorn,  to  be  as 
absorbed,  grave,  plain-looking,  and  plain-dressed  as  they  please." 

"  You  might  be  an  old  maid  yourself,  Caroline,  you  &peak 
so  earnestly." 

**  I  shall  be  one  :  it  is  my  destiny.  I  will  never  marry  a 
Malone  or  a  Sykes-^and  no  one  else  will  ever  marry  me." 

Here  feU  a  long  pause  :  Shirley  broke  it.  •Again  the  name 
by  which  she  seemed  bewitched  was  almost  the  fir^t  on  her 
lips. 

"  Lina — did  not  Moore  call  you  Lina  sometimes  ?" 

"  Yes  :  it  is  sometimes  used  as  the  abreviation  of  Caroline 
in  his  native  country." 

"  Well,  Lina,  do  you  remember  my  one  day  noticing  an 
inequality  in  your  hair^— a  curl  wanting  on  that  right  side— 
and  your  telling  me  that  it  was  Robert's  favdt,  as  he  had  one^ 
cut  therefrom  a  long  lock  ]" 

"  Yes." 

"  If  he  is,  and  always  was,  as  indifierent  to  you  as  you  say, 
why  did  he  steal  your  hair  ?" 
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"  I  don't  know — ^yes,  I  do :  it  was  my  doing,  not  his.  Every 
thing  of  that  sort  always  was  my  doing.  He  was  going  from 
home,  to  London,  as  usual ;  and  the  night  before  he  went,  I 
had  found  in  his  sister's  work-box  a  lock  of  black  hair — a 
short,  round  curl :  Hortense  told  me  it  was  her  brother's,  and 
a  keepsake.  He  was  sitting  near  the  table ;  I  looked  at  his 
head — ^he  has  plenty  of  hair ;  on  the  temples  were  many  such 
round  curls.  I  thought  he  could  spare  me  one :  I  knew  I 
should  Uke  to  have  it,  and  I  asked  for  it.  He  said,  on  condi- 
tion that  he  might  have  his  choice  of  a  tress  from  my  head  ; 
8o  he  got  one  of  my  long  locks  of  hair,  and  I  got  one  of  his 
short  ones.  I  keep  his,  but,  I  dare  say,  he  has  lost  mine.  It 
was  my  doing,  and  one  of  those  silly  deeds  it  distresses  the 
heart  and  sets  the  face  on  fire  to  think  of :  one  of  those  small 
bat  sharp  recollections  that  return,  lacerating  your  self-respect 
like  tiny  penknives,  and  forcing  from  your  Ups,  as  you  sit  alone, 
sudden,  insane-sounding  interjections."     ^ 

"Caroline!"  ^ 

"I  do  thpk  myself  a  fool,  Shirley,  in  some  respects  :  1  do 
despise  myself  But  I  said  I  would  not  make  you  my  con- 
fessor ;  for  you  can  not  reciprocrate  foible  for  foible — ^you  are 
not  weak.  How  steadily  you  watch  me  now  ! .  Turn  aside 
your  clear,  strong,  she-eagle  eye :  it  is  an  insult  to  fix  it  on 
me  thus." 

"  What  a  study  of  character  you  are  !  Weak,  certainly ; 
but  not  in  the  sense  you  think.     Come  in !" 

This  was  said  in  answer  to  a  tap  at  the  door.  Miss  Keel- 
dar  happened  to  be  near  it  at  the  moment,  Caroline  at  the 
other  end  of  the*  room.  She  saw  a  note  put  into  Shirley's 
hands,  and  heard  the  words — 

"  From  Mr.  Moore,  ma'am." 

''  Bring  candles,"  said  Miss  Kecildar. 

Caroline  sat  expectant. 

"  A  communication  on  business,"  said  the  heiress  ;  but 
when  candles  were  brought,  she  neither  opened  nor  read  it. 
The  rector's  Fanny  was  presently  announced,  and  the  rector's 
niece  went  home 
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CHAPTER  Xin. 

FURTHER  COMMUNICATIONS  ON  BUSINESS. 

In  Shirley's  nature  prevsdled,  at  times,  an  easy  indolence. 
There  were  periods  when  she  took  delight  in  perfect  vacancy 
of  hand  and  eye — moments  when  her  thoughts,  her  simple 
existence,  the  fact  of  the  world  heing  around,  and  heaven 
above  her,  seemed  to  yield  her  such  fullness  of  happiness, 
that  she  did  not  need  to  lift  a  finger  to  increase  the  joy. 
Often,  after  an  active  morning,  she  would  spend  a  sunny 
afternoon  in  lying  stirless  on  the  turf,  at  the  foot  of  some  tree 
of  friendly  umbrage  :  no  society  did  she  need  but  that  of 
Caroline,  and  it  sufficed  if  she  were  within  call ;  no  spectacle 
did  she  ask  but  that  of  the  deep^blue  sky,  and  sigch  cloudlets 
as  sailed  afar  and  alofl  across  its  span  ;  no  sound  but  that  of 
the  bee's  hum,  the  leaf's  whisper.  Her  sole  book  in  such 
hours  was  the  dim  chronicle  of  memory,  or  the  sybil  page  of 
anticipation.  From  her  young  eyes  fell  on  each  volume  a 
glorious  light  to  read  by ;  round  her  lips  at  moments  played 
a  smile  which  revealed  glimpses  of  the  tale  or  prophecy.  It 
was  not  sad,  not  dark.  Fate  had  been  benign  to  the  blissful 
dreamer,  and  promised  to  favor  her  yet  again.  In  her  past 
were  sweet  passages,  in  her  future  rosy  hopes. 

Yet  one  day  when  Caroline  drew  near  to  rouse  her,  think- 
ing she  had  lain  long  enough,  behold !  as  she  looked  down, 
Shirley's  cheek  was  wet  as  if  with  dew;  those  fine  eyes  of 
hers  shone  humid  and  brimming. 

"  Shirley,  why  do  you  cry  ?"  asked  Caroline,  involuntarily 
laying  stress  on  you. 

Miss  Keeldar  smiled,  and  turned  her  picturesque  head  to- 
ward the  questioner.  "Because  it  pleases  me  mightily  to 
cry,"  she  said.  "  My  heart  is  both  sad  and  glad  ;  but  why, 
you  good,  patient  child — why  do  you  not  bear  me  company  ? 
I  only  weep  tears,  delightful  and  soon  wiped  away ;  you 
niight  weep  gall,  if  you  choose." 

"  Why  should  I  weep  gall  ?" 
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"  Mateless,  solitary  bird  I"  was  the  only  answer. 

"  And  are  not  you,  too,  mateless,  Shirley  ?" 

"  At  heart — no." 

"  Oh  !  who  nestles  there,  Shirley  ?"     . 

But  Shirley  only  laughed  gayly  a,t  this  question,  and  alertly 
started  up. 

"  I  have  dreamed,"  she  said — •"  ^  mera  day-dream  ;  cer- 
tainly bright,  probably  baseless  !" 

Miss  Helstone  was  by  this  time  free  enough  firom  illusions ; 
she  took  a  sufficiently  grave  view  of  the  future,  and  iancied 
she  knew  pretty  well  how  her  own  destiny  and  that  of  some 
others  were  tending.  Yet  old  associations  retained  their  in- 
fluence over  her,  and  it  was  these,  and  the  power  of  habit, 
which  still  frequently  drew  her  of  an  evening  to  the  field-stilo 
snd  the  old  thopi  overlooking  the  Hollow. 

One  night— the  xdght  after  the  incident  of  the  note — shQ 
had  been  at  her  usual  post,  watching  for  her  beaopn-^watch' 
ing  vainly :  that  evening  no  lamp  was  ht.  She  ivaited  till 
the  rising  of  certaii^  constellations  warned  her  of  latency 
and  signed  her  away.  I^  passing  Fieldhead,  on  her  return, 
its  moonlight  beauty  attracted  her  glanbe,  and  staid  her 
step  an  instant.  Tree  and  hall  rose  peaceful  under  the  xiight 
sky  and  clear,  AiU  orb ;  pearly  paleness  gilded  the  building ; 
mellow  brown  gloom  bosomed  it  round ;  shadows  of  d^ep 
green  brooded  above  its  oak^ wreathed  roof  The  broad  pave* 
ment  in  front  shone  pale  i^lso ;  it  gleamed  as  if  some  spell 
had  transformed  the  dark  granite  to  glistering  Parian  ;  on 
the  silvery  space  slept  two  sable  shadows,  thrown  sharply  de- 
fined from  two  human  figures.  These  figures,  when  first 
seen,  were  motionless  and  mute  ;  presently  they  moved  in 
harmonious  step,  and  spoke  low  in  harmonious  key.  Earnest 
was  the  gaze  that  0crutinized  them  as  they  emerged  from 
behind  the  trunk  of  the  cedar.  "Is  it  Mrs.  Pryor  and 
Shirley?"  ■  ^ 

Certainly  it  is  Shirley.  Who  else  has  a  shape  so  lithe, 
and  proud,  and  graceful  ?  And  her  face,  too,  is  visible  :  her 
countenance  careless  and  pensive,  and  musing  and  mirthful, 
and  mocking  and  tender.  Not  fearing  the  dew,  she  has  not 
covered  her  head.  Her  curls  are  fre^ ;  they  vail  her  neck 
and  caress  her  shoulder  with  their  t^dxil  xmfp.     Adl  orna- 
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ment  of  gold  gleams  through  the  half-closed  folds  of  the 
soaxf  she  has  wrapped  across  her  bust,  and  a  large  bright 
gem  glitters  on  the  white  hand  which  con£ue«  it.  Yes,  that 
k  Shirley. 

Her.  companion,  then,  is,  of  course,  Mrs.  Pryor  ? 

Yes,  if  Mrs.  Pryor  owns  six  feet  of  stature,  and  if  she  has 
changed  her  decent  widow's  weeds  for  masculine  disguise. 
The  %ure  walking  at  Miss  !&eeldar's  aide  is  a  man — a  tall, 
young,  stately  man^^t  is  her  tenant,  Robert  Moore. 

The  pair  speak  softly,  their  woids  are  not  distinguishable. 
To  remain  a  moment  to  gaze  is  not  to  be  aii  eaves-dropper ; 
and  as  the  moon  shines  so  clearly  apd  their  countenances  are 
so  distinctly  appar^at,  who  can  resist  the  attraction  of  such 
interest  ?     Caroline,  it  seems,  can  not,  for  she  lingers. 

There  was  a  time  when,  on  summer  nights,  Moore  had 
been  wont  to  walk  with  his  cousin,  as  he  was  now  walking 
with  the  hei|ess.  (Xten  had  she  gone  up  the  Hollow  with 
him  after  sunset,  to  sc^it  the  freshness  of  the  earth,  where  a 
ffrowth  of  firagrant  herbage  carpeted  a  certain  narrow  terrace, 
Idging  a  deep  rayine,  foiQ  whose  rifted  gloom  wa8  heard  a 
sound  like  the  spirit  of  the  lonely  watercourse,  moaning  amcmg 
its  wet  stones,  and  between  its  weedy  ba^ks,  and  under  its 
dark  bower  of  alders. 

"  But  I  used  to  be  closer  to  him,"  thought  Caroline  ;  "  he 
felt  no  obligation  to  treat  me  with  homage :  I  needed  only 
kindness.  He  used  to  hold  my  hand  :  he  does  not  touch  hers. 
And  yet  Shirley  is  not  proud  where  she  loves..  There  is  no 
haughtiness  in  her  aspect  now,  only  a  little  in  her  port — what 
is  natural  to  and  inseparable  from  her :  what  she  retaixis  in 
her  most  careless  as  in  her  most  guarded  moments.  Robert 
must  think  as  I  think,  that  he  is  at  this  instant  looking 
down  on  a  fine  face ;  and  he  must  think  it  with  a  man's 
brain,  not  with  mine.  She  has  such  generous,  yet  soft  fire  in 
her  eyes.  She  smiles — ^what  makes  her  smile  so  sweet  1  I 
saw  that  Robert  felt  its  beauty,  and  he  must  have  felt  it  with 
his  man's  heart,  not  with  my  dim  woman's  perceptions.  They 
look  to  me  like  two  great  happy  spirits ;  yonder  silvered  pave- 
ment reminds  me  of  that  white  shore  we  believe  to  be  beyond 
the  death-flood :  they  have  reached  it,  they  walked  there 
united.  And  what  am  I — standing  here  in  shadow,  shrink- 
ing into  |(x»iicealitieut,  my  mind  darker  than  my  hiding^plaoa  1 
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I  am  on^  of  this  world,  no  spirit — a  jK)or,  doomed  mortal, 
who  asks,  in  ignorance  and  hopelessness,  wherefore  she  was 
born,  to  what  end  she  lives  ;  whose  mind  fore'^r  runs  on  the 
question,  how  she  shall  at  last  encounter,  and  by  whom  be 
sustained  through  death  ? 

"  This  is  the  worst  passage  T  have  come  to  yet :  still  I  was 
quite  prepared  for  it.  I  gave  Robert  up,  and  gave  him  up  to 
Shirley,  the  first  day  I  heard  she  was  come— the  first  moment 
I  saw  her,  rich,  youthful,  And  lovely.  She  has  him  now — he 
is  her  lover — she  is  his  darling — she  will  be  far  more  his  dar- 
ling yet  when  they  are  married :  the  more  Robert  knows  of 
Shirley,  the  more  his  soul  will  cleave  to  her.  They  will 
both  be  happy,  and  I  do  not  grudge  them  their  Bliss ;  but  I 
groan  under  my  own  misery — ^some  of  my  suffering  is  very 
acute.  Truly,  I  ought  not  to  have  been  bom ;  they  should 
have  smothered  me  at  the  first  cry." 

Here,  Shirley  stepping  aside  to  gather  a  dewy  flower,  she 
and  her  companion  turned  into  a  path  that  lay  nearer  the 
gate :  some  of  their  conversation  became  audible.  Caroline 
would  not  stay  to  listen  :  she  passed  away  noiselessly,  and  the 
moonlight  kissed  the  wall  which  her  shadow  had  dimmed. 
The  reader  is  privileged  to  remain,  and  try  what  he  can  make 
of  the  discourse.  ^ 

**  I  can  not  conceive  why  Nature  did  not  give  you  al)ull- 
dog's  head,  for  you  have  all  a  bull-dog's  tenacity,"  said 
Shirley. 

*•  Not  a  flattering  idea  :  am  T  so  ignoble  ?" 

"  And  something  also  you  have  of  the  same  animal's  silent 
ways  of  going  about  its  work :  you  give  no  warning ;  you  come 
noiselessly  behind,  seize  fast,  and  hold  on." 

"  This  is  guess-work  :  you  have  witnessed  no  such  feat  on 
my  part :  in  your  presence  I  have  been  no  bull-dog." 

"  Your  very  silence  indicates  your  race.  How  little  you 
talk  in  general,  yet  how  deeply  you  scheme !  You  are  far- 
seeing  ;  you  are  calculating." 

"  I  know  the  ways  of  these  people.  I  have  gathered  in- 
formation of  their  intentions.  My  note  last  night  informed 
you  that  Barraclough's  trial  had  ended  in  his  convictioui^nd 
sentence  to  transportation  :  his  associates  will  plot  vengeance : 
I  shall  lay  my  plans  so  as  to  counteract,  or,  at  least,  be  pre- 
pared for  theirs ;  that  is  all.     Having  now  given  you  as  clear 
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an  explanation  as  I  can,  am  I  to  understand  that  for  what  I 
propose  doing  I  have  your  approbation]'* 

"  I  shall  stsynd  by  you  so  long  as  you  remain  on  the  defensive. 
Yes." 

"  Good  !  Without  any  aid — even  opposed  or  disapproved 
by  you- — I  believe  I  should  have  acted  precisely  as  I  now  in- 
tend to  act ;  but  in  another  spirit.  I  now  feel  satisfied.  On 
the  whole,  I  relish  the  position." 

"  I  dare  say  you  do  ;  that  is  evident :  you  relish  the  work 
which  lies  before  you  still  better  than  you  would  relish  the 
execution  of  a  government  order  for  army-cloth." 

"  I  certainly  feel  it  congenial." 

"  So  would  old  Helstone.  It  is  true  there  is  a  shade  of  dif- 
ference in  your  motives :  many  shades,  perhaps.  Shall  I  speak 
to  Mr.  Helstone  ?     I  will,  if  you  like." 

"  Act  as  you  please :  your  judgment,  Miss  Keeldar,  will 
guide  you  accurately.  1  could  rely  on  it  myself,  in  a  more 
difEcult  crisis ;  but  I  should  inform  you,  Mr.  Helstone  is 
somewhat  prejudiced  against  me  at  present." 

"  I  am  aware,  I  have  heard  all  about  your  difierences : 
depend  upon  it  they  will  melt  away;  he  can  not  resist  the 
temptation  of  an  alliance  under  present  circumstances." 

"  1  should  be  glad  to  have  him  :  he  is  of  true  metal." 

"  I  think  so  also." 

"  An  old  blade,  and  rusted  somewhat ;  but  the  edge  and 
temper  still  excellent." 

"  Well,  you  shall  have  him,  Mr.  Moore ;  that  is,  if  I  can 
win  him." 

"  Whom  can  you  not  win  ?" 

"  Perhaps  not  the  rector  ;  but  I  will  make  the  effort." 

"  Effort !     He  will  yield  for  a.  word — a  smile." 

"By  no  means.  It  will  cost  me  several  cups  of  tea, 
some  toast  and  cake,  and  an  ample  measure  of  remon- 
strances, expostulations,  and  persuasions.  It  grows  rather 
chill." 

"I  perceive  you  shiver.  Am  I  acting  wrongly  to  detain 
you  here  ?  Yet  it  is  so  calm :  I  even  feel  it  warm ;  and  society 
such  as  yours  is  a  pleasure  to  me  so  rare — ^if  you  were  wrapped 
in  a' thicker  shawl  I" 

"  I  might  stay  longer,  and  forget  how  late  it  is,  which  would 
chagrin  Mrs.  Pryor.     We  keep  early  and  regular  hours  at 
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Fieldhead,  Mr.  Moore ;  and  eo,  I  am  suae,  does  your  sister  ^t 
the  cottage." 

"  Yes ;  biit  Hortense  and  I  have  an  understanding,  the  most 
convenient  in  the  world,  that  we  shall  each  do  as  we  please." 

"  How  do  you  pleiise  to  do?" 

*^  Three  nights  in  the  week  I  sleep  in  the  mill :  but  I  require 
little  rest ;  and  when  it  is  moonlight  and  mild,  I  often  haunt 
the  Hollow  till  daybreak." 

"  When  I  was  a  little  girl,  Mr.  Moore,  my  nurse  used  to 
tell  me  tales  of  fairies  being  seen  in  that  Hollow.  That  wm 
before  my  father  built  the  mill,  when  it  w.as  a  perfectly  solitary 
ravine:  you  will  be  falling  under  enchantment." 

<'  I  fear  it  is  done,"  said  Moore,  in  a  low  voice. 

<*£ut  there  are  worse  things  than  fairies  to-be  gu4^rd#4 
against,"  pursued  Miss  Keeldar. 

<*  Things  more  perilous,"  he  subjoined. 

**  Far  more  so.  For  instance,  how  would  you  like  to  noieet 
Michael  Hartley,  that  mad  Calvinist  and  Jacobin  weaver  ? 
They  say  he  is  addieted  to  poaching,  and  often  goes  abrQ94 
at  night  with  his  gun." 

*'I  have  already  had  the  luck  to  meet  him.  We  held  f^ 
long  argument  together  one  night*  A  strange  little  inQi4ent 
it  was :  I  Hked  it." 

*'  Liked  it  ?  I  admire  your  taste  !  Michael  is  not  sane. 
Where  did  yon  meet  him  V' 

"  In  the  deepest,  shadiest  spot  in  the  glen,  where  the  water 
runs  low,  under  brushwood.  We  sat  down  near  that  plank 
bridge.  It  was  moonlight,  but  clouded,  and  very  windy.  We 
had  a  talk." 

"  On  poHtics  ]" 

''And  religion.  I  think  the  moon  was  at  the  full,  and 
Michael  was  as  near  crazed  as  possible :  he  uttered  strange 
blasphemy  in  his  Antinomian  fashion." 

*^  Excuse  me,  but  I  think  you  must  have  been  nearly  as 
mad  as  he,  to  sit  listening  to  him." 

"  There  is  a  wild  interest  in  his  ravings.  The  man  would 
be  half  a  poet,  if  he  were  not  wholly  a  maniac;  and,  perhaps, 
a  prophet,  if  he  were  not  a  profligate.  He  solemnly  informed 
me  that  hell  was  foreordained  my  inevitable  portion ;  th^t  he 
read  the  mark  of  the  beast  on  my  brow ;  that  I  had  been  an 
outcast  from  the  beginning.     God's  vengeance,  he  said,  was 
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preparing  for  me,  and  affirmed  that  in  a  vision  of  the  night 
he  had  beheld  the  manner  and  the  instrument  of  my  doom. 
I  wanted  to  know  further,  but  he  left  me  with  these  words^ 
'  The  end  is  not  yet.' " 

"  Have  you  ever  seen  him  sinee  ]" 

**  About  a  month  afterward,  in  returning  from  market :  I 
encountered  him  and  Moses  Barraclough,  both  in  an  advanced 
stage  of  inebriation :  they  were  praying  in  frantic  sort  at  the 
roadside.  They  accosted  me  as  Satan,  bid  me  avaunt,  and 
clamored  to  be  d^vered  from  temptation.  Again,  but  a  few 
days  ago,  Michael  took  the  trouble  of  appearing  at  the  count* 
ing-house  door,  hatless,  i^  his  shirt-sleeves — ^his  coat  and  castof 
having  been  detained  at  the  public-house  in  pledge :  he  de- 
livered hin^self  of  the  c(»nfoftable  message  that  he  could  wish 
Mr.  Moore,  to  set  his  house  in  order,  as  his  soul  was  Ukely 
shortly  to  be  required  of  him," 

"  Do  you  majLe  light  of  these  things  ?" 

''The  poor  man  had  been  drinking  Has  weeks,  and  was  in  a 
atate  b<^ering  on  delirium  tremens." 

''  What  then  1  He  13  the  more  likely  to  att^npt  the  ful* 
fiUment  of  his  own  prophecies," 

''  It  would  not  do  tP  permit  incidents  of  this  sort  to  a£feot 
erne's  nerves," 

<*  Mr.  Moore,  go  homje  !'* 

"  So  soon  ?" 

"  Pass  straight  down  the  fields,  not  found  by  the  lane  and 
plantations." 

"  It  is  early  yet.'* 

"  It  is  late :  for  my  part,  I  am  going  in.  Will  you  promiie 
me  not  to  wander  in  the  Hollow  to-night  ?'' 

"  If  you  wish  it" 

"  I  do  wish  it.  May  I  Mc  whether  you  consider  life  value- 
less?" ^ 

"  By  no  means :  cm  the  contrary,  of  late  I  regard  my  Hfe  as 
invaluable." 

«  Of  late  ?" 

*'  Existence  is  neither  aimlesa  noi  hojp^ess  to  me  now ;  and 
it  was  both  three  months  ago.  I  was  then  drowning,  and 
rather  wished  the  operation  t)ver.  All  at  once  a  hand  was 
stretched  to  me — such  a  delicate  hand,  I  scarcely  dared  trust 
it : — ^its  8ti««f(h,  however,  has  ]Deioaed  me  &om  ruin." 
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"  Are  you  really  rescued  ?" 

*'  For  the  time :  your  assistance  has  given  me  another 
chance." 

"  Live  to  make  the  best  of  it.  Don't  offer  yourself  as  a 
target  to  Michael  Hartley,  and  good-night  I" 

Miss  Helstone  was  under  a  promise  to  spend  the  evening  of 
the  next  day  at  Fieldhead :  she  kept  her  promise.  Some 
gloomy  hours  had  she  spent  in  the  interval.  Most  ofthe  time 
had  been  passed  shut  up  in  her  own  apartment ;  only  issuing 
from  it,  indeed,  to  join  her  uncle  at  meals,  and  anticipating 
inquiries  from  Fanny  i)y  telling  her  thkt  she  was  busy  altering 
a  dress,  and  preferred  sewing  up-stairs,  to  avoid  interruption. 

She  did  sew  :  she  phed  her  needle  continuously,  ceaselessly ; 
but  her  brain  worked  faster  than  her  fingers.  Again,  and 
more  intensely  than  ever,  she  desired  a  fixed  occupation — ^no 
matter  how  onerous,  how  irksome.  Her  uncle  must  be  once 
more  entreated,  but  first  she  would  consult  Mrs.  Pryor.  Her 
head  labored  to  frame  projects  as  dihgently  as  her  hands  to 
plait  and  stitch  the  thin  texture  of  the  muslin  summer  dress 
spread  on  the  little  white  couch  at  the  foot  of  which  she  sat. 
Now  and  then,  while  thus  doubly  occupied,  a  tear  would  fill 
her  eyes  and  fall  on  her  busy  hands ;  but  this  sign  of  emotion 
was  rare,  and  quickly  effaced :  the  sharp  pang  passed,  the 
dimness  cleared  from  her  vision  ;  she  would  re-thread  her  nee- 
dle, re-arrange  tuck  and  trimming,  and  work  on. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  she  dressed  herself:  she  reached 
Fieldhead,  and  appeared  in  the  oak  parlor  just  as  tea  was 
brought  in.     Shirley  asked  her  why  she  came  so  late. 

"  Because  I  have  been  making  my  dress,"  said  she.  "  These 
fine  sunny  days  began  to  make  me  ashamed  of  my  winter  me- 
rino ;  so  I  have  furbished  up  a  lighter  garment." 

"  In  which  you  look  as  I  like  to  see  you,"  said  Shirley. 
"  You  are  a  lady-like  little  person,  Caroline :  is  she  not,  Mrs. 
Pryor  ?" 

Mrs.  Pryor  never  paid  compliments,  and  seldom  indulged  in 
remarks,  favorable  or  otherwise,  on  personal  appearance.  On 
the  present  occasion  she  only  swept  Caroline's  curls  from  her 
cheek  as  she  took  a  seat  near  her,  caressed  the  oval  outline, 
and  observed — 

*'  You  get  somewhat  thin,  my  love,  and  somewhat  pale. 
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Dp  you  sleep  well  ?     Your  eyes  have  a  languid  look,"  and 
she  gazed  at  her  anxiously. 

"  I  sometimes  dream  melancholy  dreams,"  answered  Caro- 
line ;  "  and  if  I  lie  awake  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  night,  I 
am  continually  thinking  of  the  rectory  as  a  dreary  old  place. 
You  know  it  is  very  near  the  church-yard  :  the  hack  part  of 
the  house  is  extremely  ancient,  and  it  is  said  that  the  out- 
kitchens  there  were  once  inclosed  in  the,  church-yard,  and  that 
there  are  graves  under  them.  I  rather  long  to  leave  the  rec- 
tory." 

"  My  dear  I     You  are  surely  not  superstitious  V* 

"  No,  Mrs.  Pryor ;  but  I  think  I  grow  what  is  called  nerv- 
ous. I  see  things  under  a  darker  aspect  than  I  used  to  do. 
I  have  fears  I  never  used  to  have-not  of  ghosts,  but  of  omens 
and  disastrous  events ;  and  I  have  an  inexpressible  weight  on 
my  mind  which  I  would  give  the  world  to  ^ake  off,  and  I 
can  not  do  it." 

"  Strange  !"  cfied  Shirley.  "  I  never  feel  so."  Mrs.  Pryor 
said  nothing. 

"  Fine  weather,  pleasant  days,  pleasant  scenes  are  powerless 
to  give  me  pleasure,"  continued  Caroline.  ''  Calm  evenings 
are  not  calm  to  me :  moonlight,  which  I  used  to  think  mild, 
now  only  looks  mournful.  Is  this  weakness  of  mind,  Mrs. 
Pryor,  or  what  is  it  ]  I  can  not  help  it :  I  often  struggle 
against  it :  I  reason ;  but  reason  and  efibrt  make  no  difierence." 

"  You  should  take  more  exercise,"  said  Mrs.  Pryor. 

''Exercise!  I  exercise  sufficiently:  I  exercise  till  I  am 
ready  to  djrop." 

"  My  dear,  you  should  go  from  home." 

''  Mrs.  Pryor,  I  should  like  to  go  from  home,  but  not  on 
any  purposeless  excursion  or  visit.  I  wish  to  be  a  governess, 
as  you  have  been.  It  would  oblige  me  greatly  if  you  "w^ould 
speak  to  my  uncle  on  the  subject." 

"  Nonsense,"  broke  in  Shirley.  "  What  an  idea  !  Be  a 
governess  !  Better  be  a  slave  at  once.  Where  is  the  neces- 
sity of  it ,?     Why  should  you  dream  of  such  a  painful  step  ?" 

"  My  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Pryor,  "  you  are  very  youhg  to  be  a 
governess,  and  not  sufficiently  robust^:  the  duties  a  governess 
undertakes  are  often  severe." 

"  And  I  believe  I  want  severe  duties  to  occupy  me." 

**  Occupy  you  I"  cried  Shirley.     "  When  are  you  idle  ?    I 


never  saw  a  more  induBtrioiHt  girl  tbsih  you :  you  are  always 
at  work.  Come,"  she  continued,  "  come  and  sit  by  my  side, 
and  take  some  tea  to  refresh  you.  You  den*t  care  much  for 
my  friendship,  then,  that  you  wish  to  leave  me  ?*' 

^*  Indeed  I  do,  Shirley ;  and  I  don't  wish  to  leave  you.  I 
shall  never  find  another  fiiend  so  dear." 

At  which  words  Miss  Keeldar  put  her  hand  into  Caroline's 
with  an  impulsively  afiectionate  movement,  Whieh  was  well 
seconded  by  the  expression  of  her  face. 

"  If  you  think  so,  you  had  better  make  much  of  me,"  6he 
said,  '*  and  not  run  away  fiK>m  me.  I  hate  to  part  with  those 
to  whom  I  am  become  attached.  :  Mrs.  Pryor  there  sometimes 
talks  of  leaving  me,  and  says  I  might  make  a  more  advant- 
ageous connection  than  h^[^l£  I  should  as  soon  think  of 
exchanging  aa  old-fashioned  mother  for  somethii^  modish  and 
stylish.  As  for  you — ^why  I  began  to  flatter  myself  We  were 
thoroughly  iHends  ;  that  you  Hked  Shirley  almogt-BJMir^  as 
Shirley  likes  you  :  and  she  does  not  stint  her  regard.** 

*'I  do  like  Shirley  :  I  like  her  more  and  more  every  day ; 
but  that  does  jiot  make  me  strong  or  happy."   ' 

'*  And  would  it  make  you  strong  or  happy  to  go  and  live  as 
a  d^endent  among  utter  strangers  ?  It  would  not ;  and  th<3 
experiment  must  not  be  tried.  I  tell  you  it  would  fail :  it  is 
not  in  your  nature  to  bear  the  desolate  Ufe  governesses  gener- 
ally lead  :  you  would  fall  ill :  I  won't  hear  of  it.'* 

And  Miss  Keeldar  paused,  having  uttet^  this  prohibition 
very  decidedly.  Soon  she  recommenood,  st^  looking  some- 
what "  couiroucee" —  , 

"  Why,  it  is  my  daily  pleasure  now  to  look  out  fot  th6  little 
cottage  bonnet  and  the  Bilk  scarf  glancing  through  the  trees  in 
the  lane,  and  to  know  that  my  quiet,  shrewd,  thoughtful  coin*' 
panion  and  monitress  is  coming  badk  to  me :  that  I  fefeall  have 
her  sitting  in  the  room  to  look  at,  to  talk  to,  or  to  let  alone,  as 
she  and  I  please.  This  may  be  a  selfish  aoit  of  language — ^I 
know  it  is ;  but  it  is  the  language  which  naturally  rises  to  my 
lips;  therefore  I  utter  it.'' 

*'  I  wotdd  write  to  you,  Shirley." 

"  And  what  are  letters  ?  Only  a  sort  of  ]^s-aller.  Drink 
some  tea,  Caroline  :  eat  something-^you  eat  nolhiiig ;  laugh 
and  be  cheerfitl,  and  stay  at  hon^" 

Misg  Hektcme  shook  her  head  and  sighed.    Bhb  ftlt  what 
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difficulty  6he  would  have  to  persuade  any  one  to  assist  ot 
sanction  her  in  making  that  change  in  her  life  which  she  be- 
liered  desirable.  Might  she  only  follow  her  own  judgment^ 
she  thought  she  should  be  able  to  find,  perhaps  a  harsh,  but 
an  efiectual  cure  for  her  sufferings.  But  this  judgment, 
founded  on  circumstances  she  could  fully  explain  to  none,  least 
of  all  to  Shirley,  seemed,  in  all  eyes  but  her  own,  incompre- 
hensible and  fantastic,  and  was  opposed  accordingly. 

There  really  was  no  present  pecuniary  need  for  her  to  leave 
a  comfortable  home  and  "  take  h  situaticm  ;**  and  there  was 
every  probability  that  hey  lancle  might  in  soine  way  perma- 
nently provide  for  her../^o  her  friends  thought,  and,  as  far  as 
their  lights  enabled:  ^em  to  see,  they  reaso4!Kd  correctly  :  but 
of  Caroline's  strange  sufferings,  which  tehe  desired  so  eagerly 
to  overcome  or  escape,  they  had  no  idea-«-of  her  racked  nights 
and  dismal  days,  no  suspicion.  It  was  at  once  impossible  and 
hopeless  to  explain :  to  wait  and  enduiie  was  her  only  plan. 
Many  that  want  food  and  clothing  have  cheerier  lives  and 
brighter  prospects  than  she  had ;  many,  harassed  by  poverty, 
are  in  a  strait  less  afBiclive. 

"  Now,  is  your  mind  qmeted  ?"  inquired  Shirley.  "  Will 
you  consent  to  stay  at  home  ?" 

"  I  shall  not  leave  it  against  the  approbatidn  ti  iny  friends," 
was  the  reply ;  "  but  I  think  in  time  they  virfll  be  obliged  to 
think  as  I  do.'' 

During  this  c<Hiversati<m  Mts.  Pryor  looked  lar  from  easy. 
Her  extreme  habitual  res^ve  would  rarely  permit  her  to  talk 
freely,  or  to  interrogate  others  closely.  She  could  think  ft 
multitude  of  questions  she  never  ventured  to  put ;  give  advice 
in  her  mind  which  her  tongue  never  deliveired.  Had  she  beeti 
alone  with  Caroline,  she  might  possiMy  have  said  s(»^ething 
to  the  point :  Miss  Keeldar's  presence,  accustomed  as  she  dviemI 
to  it,  sealed  her  hps.  Now,  M  oia  a  thousand  other  occasions, 
inexplicable  nervous  scruples  kept  her  back  Gc&m  intedetmg. 
She  merely  showed  her  concern  for  Miss  Helstone  in  6n  ilidi- 
rect  way,  by  asking  her  if  the  fire  made  h^  too  Warm,  placing 
a  screen  between  her  chair  and  the  health.  Closing  a  vidndow 
whence  she  imagined  a  draught  proceedeid,  land  often  and  f^t- 
lessly  glancing  at  her.     Shirley  resumed-^ 

"  Having  destroyed  your  plan,"  she  «bdd,  "  ^hidh  I  hope  I 
have  don^,  I  shall  coiiistriu)t  a  loetr  one  t(  w^  dwn.    Every 
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summer  I  make  an  excursion.  This  season  I^  propose  spending 
two  months  either  at  the  Scotch  lochs  or  the  English  lakes  : 
that  is,  I  shall  go  there,  provided  you  consent  to  accompany 
me  :  if  you  refuse,  I  shall  not  stir  a  foot." 

"  You  are  very  good,  Shirley.'* 

**  I  would  be  very  good,  if  you  would  let  me :  I  have  every 
disposition  to  be  good.  It  is  my  misfortune  and  habit,  I  know, 
to  think  of  myself  paramount  to  any  body  else :  but  who  is 
not  like  me  in  that  respect  1  However,  when  Captain  Keeldar 
is  made  comfortable,  accommodated  with  all  he  wants,  includ- 
ing a  sensible,  genial  comrade,  it  gives  him  a  thorough  pleas* 
ure  to  devote  his  spare  efibrts  to  making  that  comrade  happy. 
And  should  we  not  be  happy^  Caroline,  in  the  Highlands  ? 
We  will  go  to  the  Highland's.  We  will,  if  you  can  bear  a 
sea-voyage,'  go  to  the  Isles — the  Hebrides,  the  Shetland,  the 
Orkney  Islands.  Would  you  not  like  that  1  I  see  you  would : 
Mrs.  Pryor,  I  call  you  to  witness ;  her  face  is  all  sunshine  at 
the  bare  mention  of  it." 

"  I  should  like  it  much,"  returned  Caroline ;  to  whom,  in- 
deed, the  notion  of  such  a  tour  was  not  only  pleasant,  but 
gloriously  reviving.     Shirley  rubbed  her  hands. 

"  Come,  I  can  bestow  a  benefit,"  she  exclaimed.  "  I  can 
do  a  good  deed  with  my  cash.  My  thousand  a  year  is  not 
merely  a  matter  of  dirty  bank-notes  and  jaundiced  guineas 
(let  me  speak  respectfully  of  both,  though,  for  I  adore  them) ; 
but,  it  may  be,  health  to  the  drooping,  strength  to  the  weak, 
consolation  to  the  sad.  I  was  determined  to  make  something 
of  it  better  than  a  fine  old  house  to  live  in,  than  satin  gowns 
to  wear;  better  than  deference  from  acquaintance,  and 
homage  from  the  poor.  Here  is  to  begin.  This  summer, 
Caroline.  Mrs.  Pryor,  and  I,  go  out  into  the  North  Atlantic, 
beyond  the  Shetland— perhaps  to  the  Faroe  Isles.  We  will 
see  seals  in  Suderoe,  and,  doubtless,  mermaids  in  Stromoe. 
Caroline  is  laughing,  Mrs.  Pryor :  /  made  her  laugh ;  /  have 
done  her.  good." 

**  I  shall  like  to  go,  Shirley,"  again  said  Miss  Helstone.  "  I 
long  to  hear  the  sound  of  waves— ocean-waves,  and  to  see 
them  as  I  have  imagined  them  in  dreams,  like  tossing  banks 
of  green  light,  strewed  with  vanishing  and  re-appearing  wreaths 
of  foam,  whiter  than  lilies.  I  shall  delight  to  pass  the  shores 
of  those  lone  h)ck-i8lets  where  the  sea-birds  live  and  breed 
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unmolested.  We  shall  be  on  the  track  of  the  old  Scandina- 
vians— of  the  Norsemen :  we  shall  almost  see  the  shores  of 
Norway.  This  is  a  very  vague  delight  that  I  feel,  commu- 
nicated by  your  proposal,  but  it  is  a  delight. 

"  Will  you  think  of  Fitful-Head  now,  when  you  lie  awake 
at  night ;  of  gulls  shrieking  round  it,  and  waves  tumbling  in 
upon  it,  rather  than  of  the  graves  under  the  rectory,  back- 
kitchen." 

"  I  will  try ;  and  instead  of  musing  about  remnants  of 
shrouds,  and  fragments  of  coffins,  and  human  bones  and  mold, 
I  will  fancy  seals  lying  in  the  sunshine  on  solitary  shores, 
where  neither  fishermen  nor  hunter  ever  come  ;  of  rock-crev- 
ices full  of  t)early  eggs  ]bedded  in  sea- weed ;  of  unscared.  birds 
covering  white  sands  in  happy  flocks." 

"  And  what  will  become  of  that  inexpressible  weight  you 
said  you  had  on  your  mind  V* 

"  I  will  try  to  forget  it  in  speculation  on  the  sway  of  the 
whole  Great  Deep  above  a  herd  of  whales  rushing  through 
the  livid  and  liquid  thunder  down  from  the  frozen  zone :  a 
hundred  of  them,  perhaps,  wallowing,  flashing,  rolling  in  the 
wake  of  a  patriarch  bull,  huge  enough  to  have  been  spawned 
before  the  flood :  such  a  creature  as  poor  Smart  had  in  his 
mind  when  he  said — 

*  Strong  against  tides,  the  enormous  whale 
Emerges  as  he  goes.^ '' 

**  I  hope  our  bark  will  meet  with  no  such  shoal,  or  herd,  as 
you  term  it,  Caroline  (I  suppose  you  fancy  the  sea-mammoths 
pasturing  about  the  bases  of  the  *  everlasting  hills,'  devouring 
strange  provender  in  the  vast  valleys  through  and  above  which 
gea-bUlows  roll).  I  should  not  like  to  be  capsized  by  the  patri- 
arch bull." 

***  I  suppose  you  expect  to  see  mermaids,  Shirley  ?" 
"  One  of  them,  at  any  rate  :  I  do  not  bargain  for  less :  and 
she  is  to  appear  in  some  such  fashion  as  this.  I  lim  to  be 
walking  by  myself  on  deck,  rather  late  of  an  August  evening,' 
watching  and  being  watched  by  a  full  harvest-moon :  some- 
thing is  to  rise  white  on  the  surface  of  the  sea,  over  which 
that  moon  moimts  silent  and  hangs  glorious  :  the  object  glit- 
ters and  sinks.  It  rises  again.  I  think  I  hear  h  cry  with  an 
ajticulate  voice  :  I  call  you  up  from  the  cabiR :  I  show  you 
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an  iasnage,  fair  as  alabaster,  emerging  from  the  dim  wave.  We 
both  see  the  long  hair^  the  lifted  and  foam-'white  arm,  the 
oval  mirror  brilliant  as  a  star.  It  glides  nearer :  a  hmnaA 
face  is  plainly  visible ;  a^  &ce  in  the  style  of  yours,  whose 
straight,  pure  (excuse  the  word,  it  is  appn^riate) — ^whose 
straight,  pure  lineaments  paleness  does  not  disfigorer.  It  looks 
at  us,  but  not  with  your  eyes.  I  see  a  preternatural  hire  in 
its  wily  glance :  it  beckons.  Were  we  men,  we  should  spring 
at  the  sign,  the  coH  billow  would  be  dared  for  the  sake  odf  the 
cold^  enchantress ;  being  women,  we  stand  safe,  though  not 
dreadless.  She  comprehends  our  unmoved  gaze ;  she  feels 
herself  powerless :  anger  crosses  her  front ;  she  can  not  charm, 
but  she  will  appall  us :  she  rises  high,  and  glides  aU  revealed 
on  the  dark  wave-ridge.  Temptress-terror !  monstrous  like- 
Bess  of  ourselves !  Are  you  not  glad,  Carolinje,  when  at  last, 
and  with  a  wild  shriek,  she  dives  ?" 

"  But,  ^rley,  she  is  not  like  us :  we  are  neither  temptresses, 
nor  terrors,  nor  monsters." 

'*  Some  of  our  kind,  it  is  said,  are  all  three.  There  are  men 
who  asonbe  to  *  woman'  in  general,  such  attributes.'* 

*'  My  dears,"  here  interrupted  Mrs.  Pryor,  "  does  it  not  strike 
yea  that  your  conversation  for  the  last  ten  minutes  has  been 
rather  fanciful  ]" 

"  But  there  is  no  harm  in  our  fancies  :  is  there,  ma'am  ?" 

**  We  are  aware  that  mermaids  do  not  exist :  why  speak 
of  them  as  if  they  did  ?  How  can  you  find  interest  in  speak- 
ing of  a  nonenity  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Shirley. 

"  My  dear,  I  think  there  is  an  arrival.     I  heard  a  step  ia 
t]ie  lane,  while  you  were  talking ;  and  is  not  that  the  gardenr 
gate  whieh  creaks  ]" 
*  Shirley  stepped  to  the  window. 

"Yes,  there  is  some  one,"  said  she,  turning  quietly  away: 
aoid  as  she  resumed  her  seat,  a  sensitive  flush  animated  her 
face,  white  a  trembling  ray  at  once  kindled  and  softened  her 
eye.  She  raised  her  hand  to  her  chin,  cast  her  gaze  down, 
and  seemed  to  think  as  she  waited. 

The  servant  announced  Mr.  Moore,  and  Shirley  turned 
round  whea  Mr.  Moore  appeared  at  the  door.  His  figure 
seemed  very  tall  as  he  entered,  and  stood  in  contrast  with  the 
three  ladie^  none  of  whom  could  boast  a  stature  much  beyond 
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the  average.  He  was  looking  well,  better  thaa  he  h^  been 
known  to  look  for  the  past  twelve  months  :  a  sort  of  renewed 
youth  glowed  in  his  eye  and  color,  and  an  invigorated^hope 
and  settled  purpose  sustained  his  bearing :  firmness  his  coun- 
tenance still  indicated^  but  not  austerity :  it  looked  as  cheeri^ 
as  it  was  earnest. 

"  I  am  just  returned  from  Stillbro'/'  he  said  to  Miss  Keel- 
dar>  as  he  greeted  her ;  *'  and  I  thought  I  would  call  to  impart 
to  you  the  result  of  my  mission.^' 

*'  You  did  right  not  to  keep  me  in  8u^)easey"  she  said ; 
^*  and  your  visit  is  well-timed,  ^it  down :  we  have  not  finished 
tea.  Are  you  English  enough  to  relish  tea  ;  or  do  you  faith- 
fully adhere  to  coffee  ?**  y, 

Moore  accepted  tea. 

"I  am  learning  to  be  a  iiaturalized  Englishraamy"  said  he^ 
"  my  foreign  habits  are  leaving  me  one  by.  (me." 

And  now  he  paid  his  respects  to  Mrs.  Pryor^  and  paid 
them  well,  with  a  grave  modesty  that  became  his  ag»,  com- 
pared with  hers.  Then  he  looked  at  Ciuroline^-^not,  however 
for  the  fitst  time— his  glance  had  fallen  upon  her  before  :  he^ 
bent  toward  her  as  she  sat^  gave  her  his  hand,  and  ajskei  hex 
how  she  was.  The  light  from  the  window  did  not  fall  upoa 
Miss  Helstone,  her  back  was  turned  towaid  it :  a  quiet  though 
rather  low  reply,  a  still  demeanor,  and  the  firiendly  proteotioXK 
df  early  twilight,  kept  out  of  view  each  traitorous  symptom. 
None  could  affirm  that  she  had  trembled  or  blushed,  that  hes 
heart  had  quaked,  or  her  nerves  thrilled ;  none  coald  pove 
emotion:  a  greeting  showing  less  effusion  wb&  never  inter- 
changed. Mo<^  took  the  empty  cl^air  near  her,  of^pofite 
Miss  Keeldar.  He  had  placed  himself  ^well :  his  neighbov^ 
screened  by  the  very  closeness  of  his  vicinage  from  his-  80fatiny» 
and  sheltered  further  by  the  dusk  which  deepened  ea^  mo^ 
xnent,  soon  regained,  not  merely  seeming,  but  real  mast^ 
of  the  feelings  which  had  started  inta  insarreotioa  at  the  firMr 
announcement  of  his  name.  ,^ 

He  addressed  his  conversatioi^  to  Miss  Keeldar. 

**  I  went  to  the  barracks,"  he  sadd,  "  and  had  an  kterview 
with  Colonel  Kyde.  He  approved  my  plaas,  and  promised 
the  aid  I  wanted :  indjped,  he  offered  a  more  nuiperou^  fbree 
than  I  required-— half  a.  dozen  will  suffice.  I  den't  itttesid 
to  be  swamped  by  red-coats ;  they  aie  needed  £»  appeamnoe 
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rather  than  any  thing  else ;  my  main  reliance  is  on  my  o' 
civilians." 

"  And  on  their  captain,"  interposed  Shirley. 

"  What !  Captain  Keeldar  ?"  inquired  Moore,  slightly  sn 
ing,  and  not  lifting  his  eyes  :  the  tone  of  raillery  in  wluch 
said  this  was  very  respectful  and  suppressed. 

"  No,"  returned  Shirley,  answering  the-  smile.  "  Captj 
Gerard  Moore,  who  trusts  much  to  the  prowess  of  his  o' 
right  arm,  I  believe." 

"  Furnished  with  his  counting-house  ruler,"  added  Moo 
B/Csuming  his  usual  gravity,  he  went  on :  "I received  by  t 
evening's  post  a  note  from  the  Home  Secretary  in  answer 
mine.  It  appears  they  are  uneasy  at  the  state  of  matt 
here  in  the  north;  they  especially  condemn  the  supinen 
and  pusillanimity  of  the  xmll-owners ;  they  say,  as  I  hs 
always  said,  that  inaction,  under  present  circumstances, 
criminal,  and  that  cowardice  is  cruelty,  since  both  c 
only  encourage  disorder,  and  lead,  finally,  to  sanguine 
outbreaks.  There  is  the  note :  I  brought  it  for  your  ] 
rusal ;  and  there  is  a  batch  of  newspapers,  containing  furtl 
accounts  of  proceedings  in  Nottingham,  Manchester,  a 
elsewhere." 

He  produced  letters  and  journals,  and  laid  them  before  M 
Keeldar.  While  she  pennsed  them,  he  took  his  tea  quietl 
but,  though  his  tongue  wag  still,  his  observant  faculties  see 
ed  by  no  means  off  duty.  Mrs.  Pryor,  sitting  in  the  ba 
ground,  did  not  come  within  the  range  of  his  glance,  but  1 
two  younger  ladies  had  the  full  benefit  thereof. 

Miss  Keeldar,  placed  directly  opposite,  was  seen  with' 
efibrt.     She  was  the  object  his  eyes,  when  lifted,  naturi 
met  first ;  and  as  what  remained  of  daylight— the  gilding 
the  west— was  upon  her,  her  shape  rose  in  relief  from 
dark  paneling  behind.     Shirley's  clear  cheek  was  tinted, 
with  the  color  which  had  risen  into  it  a  few  minutes  sit^ 
the  dark  lashes  of  her  eyes  looking  down  as  she  read  ; 
dusk  yet  delicate  line  of  her  eyebrows,  the  almost  sable  I 
of  her  curls,  made  her  heightened  complexion  look  fine  afi 
bloom  of  a  red  wild-flowei^,  by  contrast.     There  was  na.^ 
grace  In  her  attitude,  and  there  was  artistic  effect  in  the  ^^ 
and  shining  folds  of  her  silk  dress — an  attire  simply-fasb-i^ 
but  almost  splendid  from  the  shifting  brightness  of  it^ 
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rather  than  any  thmg  else ;  my  main  reliance  is  on  my  own 
civilians." 

"  And  on  their  captain,"  interposed  Shirley. 

"  What !  Captain  Keeldar  ?"  inquired  Moore,  slightly  smil- 
ing, and  not  lifdng  his  eyes :  the  tone  of  raillery  in  wluch  he 
said  this  was  very  respectful  and  suppressed. 

"  No,"  returned  Shirley,  answering  the  smile.  "  Captain 
Gerard  Moore,  who  trusts  much  to  the  prowess  of  his  own 
right  arm,  I  beheve." 

"  Furnished  with  his  counting-house  ruler,"  added  Moore. 
B/Csuming  his  usual  gravity,  he  went  on :  *'  I  received  by  this 
evening's  post  a  note  from  the  Home  Secretary  in  answer  to 
mine.  It  appears  they  are  uneasy  at  the  state  of  matters 
here  in  the  north;  they  especially  condemn  the  supinendss 
and  pusillanimity  of  the  xmll-owners ;  they  say,  as  I  have 
always  said,  that  inaction,  under  present  circumstances,  is 
criminal,  and  that  cowardice  is  cruelty,  since  both  can 
only  encourage  disorder,  and  lead,  finally,  to  sanguinary 
outbreaks.  There  is  the  note :  I  brought  it  for  your  pe- 
rusal ;  and  there  is  a  batch  of  newspapers,  containing  further 
accounts  of  proceedings  in  Nottingham,  Manchester,  and 
elsewhere." 

He  produced  letters  and  journals,  and  laid  them  before  Miss 
Keeldar.  While  she  pennsed  them,  he  took  his  tea  quietly ; 
but,  though  his  tongue  wag  still,  his  observant  faculties  seem- 
ed by  no  means  off  duty.  Mrs.  Pryor,  sitting  in  the  back- 
ground, did  not  come  within  the  range  of  his  glance,  but  the 
two  yoimger  ladies  had  the  full  benefit  thereof. 

Miss  Keeldar,  placed  directly  opposite,  was  seen  without 
effort.  She  was  the  object  his  eyes,  when  lifted,  naturally 
met  first ;  and  as  what  remained  of  daylight— the  gilding  of 
the  west — ^was  upon  her,  her  shape  rose  in  rehef  from  the 
dark  paneling  behind.  Shirley's  clear  cheek  was  tinted  yet 
with  the  color  which  had  risen  into  it  a  few  minutes  since ; 
the  dark  lashes  of  her  eyes  looking  down  as  phe  read ;  the 
dusk  yet  dehcate  line  of  her  eyebrows,  the  almost  sable  gloss 
of  her  cutis,  made  her  heightened  complexion  look  fine  as  the 
bloom  of  a  red  vidld-flowei^,  by  contrast.  There  was  natural 
grace  In  her  attitude,  and  there  was  artistic  effect  in  the  ample 
and  shining  folds  of  her  silk  dress — an  attire  simply-fashioned, 
but  almost  splendid  firom  the  shifting  brightness  of  its  dye, 
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warp  akd  woof  being  of  tints  deep  and  changing  as  the  hue 
on  a  pheasant's  neck.  A  glancing  bracelet  on  her  arm  pro- 
duced tli«  contrast  of  gold  and  ivory :  there  was  something 
briUiant  in  the  whole  picture.  It  is  to  be  supposed  that 
Moore  thought  so,  as  his  eye  dwelt  long  on  it,  but  he  seldom 
permitted  his  feelings  or  his  opinions  to  exhibit  themselyes  in 
his  face :  his  temperament  boasted  a  certain  amount  of  phlegm, 
and  he  preferred  an  undemonstrative,  not  ungentle,  but  serious 
aspect,  to  any  other; 

He  could  not,  by  looking  straight  before  him,  see  Caroline, 
as  she  was  close  at  his  side ;  it  was  necessary,  therefore,  to 
mancBUvre  a  little  to  get  her  well  within  the  range  of  his  ob- 
servation :  he  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  and  looked  down  on 
her.  In  Miss  Helstone  neither  he  nor  any  one  else  could  dis- 
cover brilliancy.  Sitting  in  the  shade,  without  flowers  or 
ornaments,  her  attire  the  modest  muslin  dress,  colorless  but 
for  its  narrow  stripe  of  pale  azure,  her  complexion  unflushed, 
unexcited,  the  very  brownness  of  her  hair  and  eyes  invisible 
by  this  faint  light,  she  was,  compared  with  the  heiress,  as  a 
graceful  pencil-sketch  compared  with  a  vivid  painting.  Since 
Robert  had  seen  her  last,  a  great  change  had  been  wrought 
in  her ;  whether  he  perceived  it,  might  not  be  ascertained — 
he  said  nothing  to  thiat  eflect. 

"  How  is  Hortense  ?"  asked  Caroline,  softly. 

«*  Very  well ;  but  she  complains  of  being  unemployed — she 
misses  you.'* 

''  Tell  her  that  I  miss  her,  and  that  I  write  and  read  a 
portion  of  French  every  day." 

"  She  will  ask  if  you  sent  your  love ;  she  is  always  particu- 
lar on  that  point.     You  know  she  likes  attention." 

"  My  best  love — ^my  very  best ;  and  say  to  her,  that  when- 
ever she  has  time  to  write  me  a  little  note,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  from  her." 

"  What  if  I  forget  ?  I  am  not  the  surest  messenger  of 
compliments."  .    ^    . 

**  No,  don't  forget,  Robert ;  it  is  no  compliment — ^it  is  in 
good  earnest." 

"  And  must  therefore  be  delivered  punctually  ?" 

"  If  you  please." 

''Hortense  will  be  ready  to  shed  tears.  She  is  tender- 
hearted on  the  subject  of  her  pupil ;  yet  she  reproaches  you 
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rather  than  any  thing  else ;  my  main  reliance  is  on  my  own 
civilians." 

"  And  on  their  captain,"  interposed  Shirley. 

"  What !  Captain  Keeldar  ?"  inquired  Moore,  slightly  smil- 
ing, and  not  lifting  his  eyes  :  the  tone  of  raillery  in  wluch  he 
said  this  was  very  respectful  and  suppressed. 

"  No,"  returned  Shirley,  answering  the-  smile.  "  Captain 
Gerard  Moore,  who  trusts  much  to  the  prowess  of  his  own 
right  arm,  I  heheve." 

*'  Furnished  with  his  counting-house  ruler,"  added  Moore. 
B/Osuming  his  usual  gravity,  he  went  on :  "I  received  by  this 
evening's  post  a  note  from  the  Home  Secretary  in  answer  to 
mine.  It  appears  they  are  uneasy  at  the  state  of  matters 
here  in  the  north;  they  especially  condemn  the  supineness 
and  pusillanimity  of  the  xmll-owners ;  they  say,  as  I  have 
always  said,  that  inaction,  under  present  circumstances,  is 
criminal,  and  that  cowardice  is  cruelty,  since  both  can 
only  encourage  disorder,  and  lead,  finally,  to  sanguinary 
outbreaks.  There  is  the  note :  I  brought  it  for  your  pe- 
rusal ;  and  there  is  a  batch  of  newspapers,  containing  further 
accounts  of  proceedings  in  Nottingham,  Manchester,  and 
elsewhere." 

He  produced  letters  and  journals,  and  laid  them  before  Miss 
Keeldar.  While  she  pennsed  them,  he  took  his  tea  quietly ; 
but,  though  his  tongue  wag  still,  his  observant  faculties  seem- 
ed by  no  means  off  duty.  Mrs.  Pryor,  sitting  in  the  back- 
ground, did  not  come  within  the  range  of  his  glance,  but  the 
two  younger  ladies  had  the  full  benefit  thereof 

Miss  Keeldar,  placed  directly  opposite,  was  seen  without 
efibrt.  She  was  the  object  his  eyes,  when  lifted,  naturally 
met  first ;  and  as  what  remained  of  daylight— the  gilding  of 
the  west — ^was  upon  her,  her  shape  rose  in  rehef  from  the 
dark  paneling  behind.  Shirley's  clear  cheek  was  tinted  yet 
with  the  color  which  had  risen  into  it  a  few  minutes  since ; 
the  dark  lashes  of  her  eyes  looking  down  as  she  read ;  the 
dusk  yet  delicate  line  of  her  eyebrows,  the  almost  sable  gloss 
of  her  cwth,  made  her  heightened  complexion  look  fine  as  the 
bloom  of  a  red  vidld-flower,  by  contrast.  There  was  natural 
grace  tn  her  attitude,  and  there  was  artistic  effect  in  the  ample 
and  shining  folds  of  her  silk  dress — an  attire  simply-fashioned, 
but  almost  splendid  firom  the  shifling  brightness  of  its  dye, 
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"warp  and  woof  being  of  tints  deep  and  changing  as  the  hue 
on  a  pheasant's  neck.  A  glancing  bracelet  on  her  arm  pro- 
duced the  contrast  of  gold  and  ivory :  there  was  something 
brilliant  in  the  whole  picture.  It  is  to  be  supposed  that 
Moore  thought  so,  as  his  eye  dwelt  long  on  it,  but  he  seldom 
permitted  his  feehngs  or  his  opinions  to  exhibit  themselyes  in 
his  face :  his  temperament  boasted  a  certain  amount  of  phlegm, 
and  he  preferred  an  undemonstrative,  not  ungentle,  but  serious 
aspect,  to  any  other; 

He  could  not,  by  looking  straight  before  him,  see  Carolme, 
as  she  was  close  at  his  side ;  it  was  necessary,  therefore,  to 
manoeuvre  a  little  to  get  her  well  within  the  rainge  of  his  ob- 
servation :  he  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  and  looked  down  on 
her.  In  Miss  Helstone  neither  he  nor  any  one  else  could  dis- 
cover brilliancy.  Sitting  in  the  shade,  without  flowers  or 
ornaments,  her  attire  the  modest  muslin  dress,  colorless  but 
£)r  its  narrow  stripe  of  pale  azure,  her  complexion  unflushed, 
unexcited,  the  very  brownness  of  her  hair  and  eyes  invisible 
by  this  faint  light,  she  was,  compared  with  the  heiress,  as  a 
graceful  pencil-sketch  compared  with  a  vivid  painting.  Since 
Robert  had  seen  her  last,  a  great  change  had  been  wrought 
in  her ;  whether  he  perceived  it,  might  not  be  ascertained — 
he  said  nothing  to  that  eflect. 

"  How  is  Hortense  ?"  asked  Caroline,  softly. 

«*  Very  well ;  but  she  comjdains  of  being  unemployed — she 
misses  you.'' 

"Tell  her  that  I  miss  her,  and  that  I  write  and  read  a 
portion  of  French  every  day.'* 

"  She  will  ask  if  you  sent  your  love  ;  she  is  always  particu- 
lar on  that  point.     You  know  she  likes  attentioi^." 

"  My  best  love — ^my  very  best ;  and  say  to  her,  that  when- 
ever she  has  time  to  write  me  a  little  note,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  from  her." 

**  What  if  I  forget  ?  I  am  not  the  surest  messenger  of 
compliments." 

"  No,  don't  forget,  Robert ;  it  is  no  compliment — ^it  is  in 
good  earnest." 

*'  And  must  therefore  be  delivered  punctually  ?" 

"  If  you  please." 

"Hortense  will  be  ready  to  shed  tears.  She  is  tender- 
hearted oa  the  subject  of  her  pupil ;  yet  she  reproaches  you 
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rather  than  any  thing  else ;  my  main  reliance  is  on  my  own 
civilians." 

"  And  on  their  captain,"  interposed  Shirley. 

"  What !  Captain  Keeldar  ?"  inquired  Moore,  slightly  smil- 
ing, and  not  lifting  his  eyes  :  the  tone  of  raillery  in  which  he 
said  this  was  very  respectful  and  suppressed. 

"  No,"  returned  Slurley,  answering  the  smile.  "  Captain 
Gerard  Moore,  who  trusts  much  to  the  prowess  of  his  own 
right  arm,  I  heheve." 

"  Furnished  with  his  counting-house  ruler,"  added  Moore. 
B/Csuming  his  usual  gravity,  he  went  on :  **  I  received  by  this 
evening's  post  a  note  from  the  Home  Secretary  in  answer  to 
mine.  It  appears  they  are  imeasy  at  the  state  of  matters 
here  in  the  north;  they  especially  condemn  the  supineness 
and  pusillanimity  of  the  imll-owners ;  they  say,  as  I  have 
always  said,  that  inaction,  under  present  circumstances,  is 
criminal,  and  that  cowardice  is  cruelty,  since  both  can 
only  encourage  disorder,  and  lead,  finally,  to  sanguinary 
outbreaks.  There  is  the  note:  I  brought  it  for  your  pe- 
rusal ;  and  there  is  a  batch  of  newspapers,  containing  further 
accounts  of  proceedings  in  Nottingham,  Manchester,  and 
elsewhere." 

He  produced  letters  and  journals,  and  laid  them  before  Miss 
Keeldar.  While  she  pennsed  them,  he  took  his  tea  quietly ; 
but,  though  his  tongue  wag  still,  his  observant  faculties  seem- 
ed by  no  means  off  duty.  Mrs.  Pryor,  sitting  in  the  back- 
ground, did  not  come  within  the  range  of  his  glance,  but  the 
two  younger  ladies  had  the  full  benefit  thereof 

Miss  Keeldar,  placed  directly  opposite,  was  seen  without 
efibrt.  She  was  the  object  his  eyes,  when  lifted,  naturally 
met  first ;  and  as  what  remained  of  daylight— the  gilding  of 
the  west — ^was  upon  her,  her  shape  rose  in  rehef  from  the 
dark  paneling  behind.  Shirley's  clear  cheek  was  tinted  yet 
with  the  color  which  had  risen  into  it  a  few  minutes  since ; 
the  dark  lashes  of  her  eyes  looking  down  as  she  read ;  the 
dusk  yet  delicate  line  of  her  eyebrows,  the  almost  sable  gloss 
of  her  cuifls,  made  her  heightened  complexion  look  fine  as  the 
bloom  of  a  red  wild-flowei^,  by  contrast.  There  was  natural 
grace  tn  her  attitude,  and  there  was  artistic  effect  in  the  ample 
and  shining  folds  of  her  silk  dress — an  attire  simply-fashioned, 
but  almost  splendid  from  the  shifting  brightness  of  its  dye, 
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warp  aiid  woof  being' of  tints  deep  and  changing  as  the  hue 
on  a  pheasant's  neck.  A  glancing  bracelet  on  her  arm  pro- 
duced th0  contrast  of  gold  and  ivory :  there  was  something 
brilliant  in  the  whole  picture.  It  is  to  be  supposed  that 
Moore  thought  so,  as  his  eye  dwelt  long  on  it,  but  he  seldom 
permitted  his  feelings  or  his  opinions  to  exhibit  themselves  in 
his  face :  his  temperament  boasted  a  certain  amount  of  phl^fm, 
and  he  preferred  an  undemonstrative,  not  ungentle,  but  serious 
aspect,  to  any  other; 

He  could  not,  by  looking  straight  before  him,  see  Caroline, 
as  she  was  close  at  his  side ;  it  was  necessary,  therefore,  to 
manoeuvre  a  little  to  get  her  well  within  the  range  of  his  ob- 
servation :  he  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  and  looked  down  on 
her.  In  Miss  Helstone  neither  he  nor  any  one  else  could  dis- 
cover brilliancy.  Sitting  in  the  shade,  without  flowers  or 
ornaments,  her  attire  the  modest  muslin  dress,  colorless  but 
for  its  narrow  stripe  of  pale  azure,  her  complexion  unflushed, 
unexcited,  the  very  brownness  of  her  hair  and  eyes  invisible 
by  this  faint  light,  she  was,  compared  with  the  heiress,  as  a 
graceful  pencil-sketch  compared  with  a  vivid  painting.  Since 
Robert  had  seen  her  last,  a  great  change  had  been  wrought 
in  her ;  whether  he  perceived  it,  might  not  be  ascertained — 
he  said  nothing  to  that  eflect. 

"  How  is  Hortense  ?'*  asked  Caroline,  softly. 

"  Very  well ;  but  she  complains  of  being  unemployed — die 
misses  you.'' 

"  Tell  her  that  I  miss  her,  and  that  I  write  and  read  a 
portion  of  French  every  day." 

''  She  will  ask  if  you  sent  your  love  ;  she  is  always  particu- 
lar on  that  point.     You  know  she  likes  attention." 

**  My  best  love — ^my  very  best ;  and  say  to  her,  that  when- 
ever she  has  time  to  write  me  a  little  note,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  fix)m  her." 

"  What  if  I  forget  ?  I  am  not  the  surest  messenger  of 
compliments." 

**  No,  don't  forget,  Robert ;  it  is  no  compliment — ^it  is  in 
good  earnest." 

'*  And  must  therefore  be  delivered  punctually  ?" 

"  If  you  please." 

**  Hortense  will  be  ready  to  shed  tears.  She  is  tender- 
hearted on  the  subject  of  her  pupil ;  yet  she  reproaches  you 
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rather  than  any  thing  else ;  my  main  reliance  is  on  my  own 
civilians." 

"  And  on  their  captain,"  interposed  Shirley. 

"  What !  Captain  Keeldar  ?"  inquired  Moore,  slightly  smil- 
ing, and  not  liflting  his  eyes  :  the  tone  of  raillery  in  which  he 
said  this  was  very  respectful  and  suf^ressed. 

"  No,"  returned  Slurley,  answering  the'  smile.  "  Captain 
G6rard  Moore,  who  trusts  much  to  the  prowess  of  his  own 
right  arm,  I  heHeve." 

*'  Furnished  with  his  counting-house  ruler,"  added  Moore. 
B/esuming  his  usual  gravity,  he  went  on :  **  I  received  by  this 
evening's  post  a  note  £rom  the  Home  Secretary  in  answer  to 
mine.  It  appears  they  are  uneasy  at  the  state  of  matters 
here  in  the  north ;  they  especially  condemn  the  supineness 
and  pusillanimity  of  the  niill-owners ;  they  say,  as  I  have 
always  said,  that  inaction,  under  present  circumstances,  is 
criminal,  and  that  cowardice  is  cruelty,  since  both  can 
only  encourage  disorder,  and  lead,  finally,  to  sanguinary 
outbreaks.  There  is  the  note:  I  brought  it  for  your  pe- 
rusal ;  and  there  is  a  batch  of  newspapers,  containing  further 
accounts  of  proceedings  in  Nottingham,  Manchester,  and 
elsewhere." 

He  produced  letters  and  journals,  and  laid  them  before  Miss 
Keeldar.  While  she  perused  them,  he  took  his  tea  quietly ; 
but,  though  his  tongue  was  still,  his  observant  faculties  seem- 
ed by  no  means  off  duty.  Mrs.  Pryor,  sitting  in  the  back- 
ground, did  not  come  within  the  range  of  his  glance,  but  the 
two  younger  ladies  had  the  full  benefit  thereof. 

Miss  Keeldar,  placed  directly  opposite,  was  seen  without 
efibrt.  She  was  the  object  his  eyes,  when  lifted,  naturally 
met  first ;  and  as  what  remained  of  daylight— -the  gilding  of 
the  west — ^was  upon  her,  her  shape  rose  in  reHef  from  the 
dark  paneling  behind.  Shirley's  clear  cheek  was  tinted  yet 
with  the  color  which  had  risen  into  it  a  few  minutes  since ; 
the  dark  lashes  of  her  eyes  looking  down  as  she  read ;  the 
dusk  yet  delicate  line  of  her  eyebrows,  the  almost  sable  gloss 
of  her  cutis,  made  h^r  heightened  complexion  look  fine  as  the 
bloom  of  a  red  wild-flower,  by  contrast.  There  was  natural 
grace  In  her  attitude,  and  there  was  artistic  eflect  in  the  ample 
and  shining  folds  of  her  silk  dress — an  attire  simply-fashioned, 
but  almost  splendid  from  the  shifling  brightness  of  its  dye, 
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warp  Mid  woof  being  of  tints  deep  and  changing  as  the  hue 
on  a  pheasant's  neck.  A  glancing  bracelet  on  her  arm  pro- 
duced the  contrast  of  gold  and  ivory :  there  was  something 
brilliant  in  the  whole  picture.  It  is  to  be  supposed  that 
Moore  thought  so,  as  his  eye  dwelt  long  on  it,  but  he  seldom 
permitted  his  feelings  or  his  opinions  to  exhibit  themselves  in 
his  face :  his  temperament  boasted  a  certain  amount  of  phlegm, 
and  he  preferred  an  undemonstrative,  not  ungentle,  but  serious 
aspect,  to  any  other; 

He  could  not,  by  looking  straight  before  him,  see  Caroline, 
as  she  was  close  at  his  side;  it  was  necessary,  therefore,  to 
manoeuvre  a  little  to  get  her  well  within  the  range  of  his  ob- 
servation :  he  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  and  looked  down  on 
her.  In  Miss  Helstone  neither  he  nor  any  one  else  could  dis- 
cover brilliancy.  Sitting  in  the  shade,  without  flowers  or 
ornaments,  her  attire  the  modest  muslin  dr^ss,  colorless  but 
for  its  narrow  stripe  of  pale  azure,  her  complexion  unflushed, 
unexcited,  the  very  brownness  of  her  hair  and  eyes  invisible 
by  this  faint  light,  she  was,  compared  with  the  heiress,  as  a 
graceful  pencil-sketch  compared  with  a  vivid  painting.  Since 
Robert  had  seen  her  last,  a  great  change  had  been  wrought 
in  her ;  whether  he  perceived  it,  might  not  be  ascertained — 
he  said  nothing  to  that  eflect. 

"  How  is  Hortense  ?"  asked  Caroline,  softly. 

"  Very  well ;  but  she  complains  of  being  unemployed — she 
misses  you.'' 

"  Tell  her  that  I  miss  her,  and  that  I  write  and  read  a 
portion  of  French  every  day.*' 

*'  She  will  ask  if  you  sent  your  love ;  she  is  always  particu- 
lar on  that  point.     You  know  she  likes  attention." 

"  My  best  love — ^my  very  best ;  and  say  to  her,  that  when- 
ever she  has  time  to  write  me  a  little  note,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  fix)m  her." 

"  What  if  I  forget  ?  I  am  not  the  surest  messenger  of 
compliments." 

**  No,  don't  forget,  Robert ;  it  is  no  compliment — ^it  is  in 
good  earnest." 

"  And  must  therefore  be  delivered  punctually  ?" 

"  If  you  please." 

*' Hortense  will  be  ready  to  shed  tears.  She  is  tender- 
hearted on  the  subject  of  her  pupil ;  yet  she  reproaches  you 
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sometimes  for  obeying  your  uncle's  injunetions  too  literally, 
Afiection,  like  love,  will  be  unjust  now  and  then." 

And  Caroline  made  no  answer  to  this  observaiion.;  for,  in- 
deed, her  heart  w^  troubled,  and  to  her  eyes  she  would  have 
raised  her  handkerchief,,  if  she  had  dared.  If  she  had  dared, 
too,  she  would  have  declared  how  the  very  flowers  in  the  gsr- 
den  of  Hollow's  cottage  were  dear  to  her — ^how  the  little  par- 
lor of  that  house  was  her.  esurthly  paradise-— how  she  longed 
to  return  to  it,  as  much  almost  as  the  First  Woman,  in  h^ 
exile,  must  have  longed  to  revisit  Eden.  Not  daring,  how- 
ever, to  say  these  thitigs,  she  held  her  peace ;  she  sat  qtu^t  at 
Robert's  side,  waiting  for  him  to^ay  something  more.  It 
was  long  since  this  proximity  had  been  hers — ^long  since  his 
voice  had  addressed  her.  Could  she,  with  any  show  of  prob* 
ability,  even  of  possibiUty,  have  imagined  that  the  meeting 
gave  him  pleasure,  to  her  it  would  have  given  deep  bHss. 
Yet,  even  in  doubt  that  it  pleased — ^in  dread  that  it  might 
annoy  him— she  receited  the  boon  of  the  meeting  as  an  im- 
prisoned bird  would  the  admission  of  sunshine  to  its  cage :  it 
was  of  no  use  arguing— contending  against  tiie  sense  of  pres- 
^it  happiness :  to  be  near  Robert  was  to  be  revived. 

Miss  Keeldar  laid  down  the  papers. 

"  And  are  you  glad  or  sad  for  all  these  menacing  tidings  V* 
she  mquired  of  her  tenfuit. 

'*  Not  precisely  either ;  but  I  certainly  am  instructed.  I 
see  that  our  only  plan  is  to  be  firm.  I  see  that  efficient 
preparation  and  a  resolute  attitude  are  the  best  means  of 
averting  bloodshed."  - 

He  then  inquired  if  she  had  observed  some  particular  par- 
agi:aph,  to  which  she  replied  in  the  negative,  and  he  rose  to 
show  it  to  her :  he  continued  the  conversation  standing  before 
her.  Frcmi  the  tenor  of  what  he  said,  it  appeared  evident 
that  they  both  apprehended  disturbances  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Briariield,  though  in  what  form  they  expected  them  to 
break  out  was  not  specified.  Neither  Caroline  nor  Mrs. 
Pryor  asked  qiiesticms :  the  subject  did  not  appear  to  be  re- 
garded as  one  ripe  for  free  discussion ;  therefore  the  lady  and 
her  tenant  were  sufiered  to  keep  details  to  theitiselves,  unim- 
portuned  by  the  curiosity  of  their  listeners. 

Miss  Keeldar,  in  speaking  to  Mr.  Moore,  took  a  tone  at 
oiie«  animated  and  dignified,  cpnfidential  and  self-respeoting. 
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Whea,  however,  the  candles  were  Iwrought  in,  and  the  fire 
was  stirred  up,  and  the  fullness  of  light  thus  produced  ren- 
dered the  expression  of  her  countenance  legible,  you  could  see 
that  she  was  all  interest,  life,  and  earnestness ;  there  was 
nothing  coquettish  in  her  demeanor ;  whatever  she  felt  for 
Moore,  she  felt  it  seriously.  And  serious,  too,  were  his  feel- 
ings, and  settled  were  his  views,  appar^itly ;  ifor  he  made  no 
petty  eSbrt  to  attract,  dazzle,  or  impress.  He  contrived, 
notwithstanding,  to  command  a  little ;  because  the  deeper 
voice,  however  mildly  modulated,  the  somewhat  harder  mind, 
now  and  then,  though  involuntarily  and  unintentionally,  bore 
down  by  some  peremptory  phrase  or  tone  the  mellow  apcents 
and  susceptible,  if  high  nature  of  Shirley.^  Miss  Keeldar 
looked  happy  in  conversing  with  him,  and  her  joy  seemed 
twofold-^-a  joy  of  the  past  and  present,  of  memory  and  of 
hope. 

What  I  have  just  said  are  Caroline's  ideas  of  the  pair :  she 
felt  what  has  just  been  described.  In  thus  feding,  she  tried 
not  to  Bufier;  but  suffered  sharply,  nevertheless.  She  suf- 
fered, indeed,  miserably :  a  few  minutes  hefere  her  famished 
hecurt  had  tasted  a  drop  and  crumb  of  nourishment  that,  if 
freely  given,  would  have  brought  back  abundance  of  life 
where  life  was  failing ;  but  the  generous  feast  was  snatched 
from  her,  ^read  before  another,  and  she  remained  but  a  by- 
stander at  the  banquet. 

The  clock  struck  nine :  it  was  Caroline's  time  for  going 
home :  she  gathered  up  her  work,  put  the  embroidery,  the 
scissors,  the  thimble  into  her  bag :  she  bade  Mrs.  Pryor  a 
quiet  good-night,  receiving  from  that  lady  a  warmer  pressure 
of  the  hand  than  usual :  she  stepped  up  to  Miss  Keeldar. 

"  Good-night,  Shirley !" 

Shirley  started  up.  "  What ! — so  soon  ?  Are  yoii  going 
already?" 

**  It  is  past  nine.** 

"  I  never  heard  the  clock.  You  will  come  again  to-morrow ; 
and  you  will  be  happy  to-night,  will  you  not  ?  Remember 
our  plans." 

"  Yes,"  said  Caroline ;  "  I  have  not  forgotten." 

Her  mind  misgave  her  that  neither  those  plans  nor  any 
other  could  permanently  restore  her  mental  tranquillity.  She 
turned  to  Robert,  who  stood  close  behind  her :  as  he  looked 
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up,  the  light  of  the  candles  on  the  mantle-piece  fell  full  oji  her 
face :  all  its  paleness,  all  its  change,  all  its  forlorn  meaning 
were  clearly  revealed.  Robert  had  good  eyes,  and  might 
have  seen  it,  if  he  would :  whether  he  did  see  it,  nothing  in- 
dicated. ^        ^ 

''  Good-night !"  she  said,  shaking  like  a  leaf,  ofiering  her 
thin  hand  hastily,  anxious  to  part  from  him  quickly. 

"  You  are  going  home  ?"  he  asked,  not  touching  her  hand. 

"Yes."  , 

"  Is  Fanny  come  for  you  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  I  may  as  well  accompany  you  a  step  of  the  way  :  not  up 
to  the  rectory,  though,  lest  my  old.  firiend,  Helstone,  should 
shoot  me  from  the  window." 

He  laughed  and  took  his  hat.  Caroline  spoke  of  unneces- 
sary trouble :  he  told  her  to  put  on  her  bonnet  and  shawl. 
She  was  quickly  ready,  and  they  were  soon  both  in  the  open 
air.  Moore  drew  her  hand  under  his  arm,  just  in  his  old 
manner— that  manner  which  she  ever  felt  to  be  so  kind., 

^*You  may  run  on,  Fanny,"  he  said  to  the  house-maid; 
"  we  shall  overtake  you  :"  and  when  the  girl  had  got  a  little 
in  advance,  he  c  inclosed  Caroline's  hand  in  his,  and  said  he 
was  glad  to  find  she  was  a  famihar  guest  at  Fieldhead :  he 
hoped  her  intimacy  with  Miss  Keeldar  would  continue ;  such 
society  would  be  both  pleasant  and  improving. 

Caroline  replied  that  she  liked  Shirley.  * 

"  And  there  is  no  doubt  the  liking  is  mutual,"  said  Moore  : 
*'  if  she  professes  friendship,  be  certain  she  is  sincere :  she  can 
not  feign ;  she  scorns  hypocrisy.  And,  Caroline,  are  we  never 
to  see  you  at  Hollow's  cottage  again  ?" 

"1  suppose  not,  unless  my  uncle  should  change  his  mind." 

"  Are  you  much  alone  now  ?"  ^ 

"  Yes,  a  good  deal.     I  have  little  pleasure  in  any  society 
but  Miss  Keeldar*s." 
,  "Have  you  been  quite  well  lately  ?" 

"Quite."  .  , 

"You' must  take  care  of  yourself.  Be  sure  not  to  neglect 
exercise.  Do  you  know  I  fancied  you  somewhat  altered; 
— a  httle  fallen  away,  and  pale.  Is  your  uncle  kind  to 
you?" 

"  Yes  ;  he  is  just  as  he  always  is." 
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'*  Not  too  tender,  that  is  to  say ;  not  too  protective  and  at- 
tentive.    And  what  ails  you,  then? — ^tell  me,  Lina/' 

"Nothing,  Robert ;"  but  her  voice  faltered. 

"  That  is  to  say,  nothing  that  you  will  tell  me :  I  am  not 
to  be  taken  into  confidence.  Separation  is  then  quite  to 
estrange  us,  is  it  ?'' 

"  I  do  not  know :  sometimes  I  almost  fear  it  is." 

"But  it  ought  not  to  have  that  efiect.  '  Should  old  ac- 
quaintance be  fi)rgot,  and  days  of  lang  syne  V  ** 

"  Robert,  I  don't  forget." 

"  It,  is  two  months,  I  should  think,  CaxoL'ne,  since  you  were 
at  the  cottage." 

"  Since  I  was  m^m  it — ^yes."   x 

"  Have  you  ever  passed  that  way  in  your  walk  1" 

"  I  have  come  to  the  top  of  the  fields  sometimes  of  ah  even- 
ing, and  looked  down.  Once  I  saw  Hortense  in  the  garden 
watering  her  flowers,  and  I  know  at  what  time  you  light  your 
lamp  in  the  counting-house  :  I  have  waited  for  it  to  shine  out 
now  and  then ;  and  I  have  seen  you  bend  between  it  and  the 
window '  I  knew  it  was  you-^I  could  a^lmost  trace  the  outline 
of  your  form." 

"  I  wonder  I  never  encountered  you :  I  occasionally  walk 
to  the  top  of  the  Hollow's  fields  after  sunset." 

"  I  know  you  do :  I  had  almost  spoken  to  you  one  night, 
you  passed  so  near  me." 

"  Did  I  ?  I  passed  near  you,  and  did  not  see  you !  Was 
I  alone?" 

"  I  saw  you  twice,  and  neither  time  were  you  alone." 

"Who  was  my  companion?  Probably  nothing  but  Joe 
Scott,  or  my  own  shadow  by  moonlight." 

"  No ;  neithe|r  Joe  Scott  nor  your  shadow,  Robert.  The 
first  time  you  were  with  Mr.  Yorke ;  and  the  second  time, 
what  you  call  your  shadow  was  a  shape  with  a  white  fore- 
head and  dark  curls,  and  a  sparkling  necklace  round  its  neck ; 
but  I  only  juft  got  a  glimpse  of  you  and  that  fairy  shadow :  I 
did  not  wait  to  hear  you  converse." 

"  It  appears  you  walk  invisible.  I  noticed  a  ring  on  your 
hand  this  evening ;  can  it  be  the  ring  of  Gyges  ?  Henceforth, 
when  sitting  in  the  counting-house  by  myself,  perhaps  at  dead 
of  night,  I  shall  permit  myself  to  imagine  that  Caroline  may 
be  leaning  over  my  shoulder  reading  with  me  from  the  same 
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hook,  or  flitting  at  my  side  engaged  in  her  own  partioular  task* 
and  now  and  then  raising  her  unseen  eyes  to  my  face  to  read 
there  my  thoughts," 

'*  You  need  fear  no  such  inflicticm :  I  do  not  come  near  you : 
I  only  stand  afar  off,  watching  what  may  become  of  you." 

"  When  I  walk  out  along  the  hedgerows  in  the  evening 
after  the  mill  is  shut — or  at  night,  when  I  take  the  watch- 
man's plaoe^-I  shall  fancy  the  flutter  of  every  little  bird  over 
its  nest,  the  rustle  of  every  leaf,  a  movement  made  by  you ; 
tree-shadows  will  take  your  shape ;  in  the  white  sprays  of 
hawthorn,  I  shall  imagine  ghmpses  of  you.  Lina,  you  will 
haunt  me." 

"  I  will  never  be  where  you  would  not  wi&h  me  to  be,  nor 
see  nor  hear  what  you  woilld  wish  unseen  and  unheard." 

'*  I  shall  see  you  in  my  very  mill  in  broad  daylight :  indeed, 
I  have  seen  you  there  once.  But  a  we^  ago,  I  was  standing 
at  the  top  of  one  of  my  lotig  rooms,  girls  were  working  at  the 
other  end,  and  among  half  a  dozen  of  them,  moving  to  and 
fro,  I  seemed  to  see  a  figure  resemUing  yours.  It  was  some 
efiect  of  doubtful  light  or  shade,  or  of  dazzling  sunbeam.  I 
walked  up  to  this  group ;  what  I  sought  had  glided  away :  I 
found  myself  between  two  buxom  lasses  in  pinaforeft." 

**  I  shall  not  follow  you  into  your  mill,  Robert,  unless  yon 
caH  me  there." 

"Nor  is  that  the  only  occasion  on  which  imagination  htm 
played  me  a  trick.  One  night,  when  I  came  home  late  from 
market,  I  walked  into  the  cottage  parlor  thinking  to  find 
Hortense ;  but  instead  of  her,  I  tlwught  I  found  you.  There 
was  no  candle  in  the  room :  my  sister  had  taken  the  light 
up-stairs  with  her;  the  window-blind  was  not  drawn,  and 
broad  moonbeams  poured  through  the  panes :  there  you  were, 
Lina,  at  the  casement,  shrinking  a  little  to  one  side  in  an,  a^ 
titude  not  unusual  with  you.  You  were  dressed  in  white,  as 
I  have  seen  you  dressed  at  an  evening  party.  For  half- a 
second,  your  firesh,  living  face  seemed  turned  toward  me, 
looking  at  me :  for  half  a  second,  my  idea  was  to  go  and  take 
your  hand,  to  chide  you  for  your  long  absence,  and  welcome 
your  present  visit.  Two  steps  forward  broke  the  spell :  the 
drapery  of  the  dress  changed  outline ;  the  tints  of  the  com- 
plexion dissolved,  and  were  formless :  positively,  as  1  reached 
liie  spot,  there  was  nothing  lefl  but  the  sweep  of  a  whit» 
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muslin  eurtain,  and  a  balsam  plant  iiji  a  flower-pot,  ooyered 
vnth  a  flush  of  bloom—*  sic  transit/  et  cetera." 

"  It  wafi  not  my  wraith,  then  ?    I  almost  thought  it  was." 

"No  :  only  gauze,  crockery,  and  puik  blossom ;  a  sample 
of  earthly  illusions." 

"  I  wonder  you  have  time  for  such  illusions,  occupied  as 
your  mind  must  be.'* 

"  So  do  I.  But  I  find  in  myself,  Lina,  two  natures ;  one 
fi>r  the  world  and  business,  and  one  for  home  and  leisure. 
Gerard  Moore  is  a  hard  dog,  brought  up  to  mill  and  market : 
the  person  you  call  your  cousin  Robert  is  sometimes  a  dreamer^ 
who  Hves  elsewhere  than  in  Cloth-hall  and  counting-house." 

"  Your  two  natures  agree  with  you  :  I  think  you  are  look- 
ing in  good  spirits  and  health :  you  hare  quite  lost  that 
harassed  air  which  it  often  ipained  one  to  see  in  your  &ee  a 
few  months  ago."  ' 

"  Do  you  observe  tliat  ?  Certainly,  I  am  disentangled  of 
some  difficulties :  I  have  got  clear  of  some  shoals,  and  have 


more  sea-room." 


"And  with  a  fair  wind,  you  may  now  hope  to  make  A 
prosperous  voyage  ?" 

"  I  may  hope  it — ^yesM-but  hope  is  deceptive :  there  is  no 
controlling  wind  or  wave  :  gusts  and  swells  perpetually  trouble 
the  mariner's  course ;  he  dare  not  dismiss  from  his  mind  the 
expectation  of  tempest." 

"  But  you  are  ready  for  a  breeze — ^you  are  a  good  seaman 
— an  able  commander  :  you  are  a  skillful  pilot,  Robert ;  you 
will  weather  the  storm." 

"My  kinswoman  always  thinks  the  best  of  me,  but  I  Will 
take  her  words  for  a  propitious  omen :  I  will  consider  that  in 
meeting  her  to-night,  I  have  met  one  of  those  birds  whose 
appearance  is  to  the  sailor  the  harbinger  of  good-luck." 

"  A  poor  harbinger  of  good-luck  is  she  who  can  do  nothing 
—who  has  no  power.  I  feel  my  incapacity :  it  is  of  no  use 
saying  I  have  the  will  to  serve  you,  when  I  can  not  prove  it ; 
yet  I  have  that  will.  I  wish  you  success ;  I  wish  you  high 
fortune  and  true  happiness." 

*'  When  did  you  ever  wish  me  any  thing  else  ?  What  is 
Fanny  waiting  for — I  told  her  to  walk  on?  Oh!  we  have 
reached  the  church-yard ;  then  we  are  to  part  here,  I  suppose : 
we  might  have  sat  a  few  minutes  in  the  church-porch^  if  the 
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girl  had  not  been  with  us.     It  is  so  fine  a  night,  so  summer- 
mild  and  still,  I  have  no  particular  wish  tp  return  yet  to  the 

HoUow." 

"  But  we  can  not  sit  in  the  porch  now,  Robert." 
Caroline  said  this  because  Moore  was  turning  her  round 

toward  it. 

"  Perhaps  not,  but  tell  Fanny  to  go  in ;  say  we  are  coming : 
a  few  minuses  will  make  no  difierence." 

The  church-clock  struck  ten. 

"  My.  unde  will  be  coming  out  to  take  his  usual  sentinel 
round,  and  he  always  surveys  the  church  and  church-yard." 

"  And  if  he  does  ?  If  it  were  not  for  Fanny,  who  knovro 
we  are  here,  1  should  find  pleasure  in  dodging  and  eluding 
him.  We  could  be  imder  the  east  window  when  he  is  at  the 
porch,  as  he  came  round  to  the  north  side,  we  could  wheel 
off  to  the  south ;  we  might  at  a  pinch  hide  behind  some  of  the 
monuments :  that  tall  erection  of  the  Wynnes  would  screen 
us  completely."  '  ^ 

"  Rooert,  what  goods  spirits  you  have  !  Go— go  !"  added 
Caroline,  hastily,  "  I  hear  the  front  door — " 

"  I  don't  -^yant  to  go ;  on  the  contrary,  I  want  tp  stay." 

"You  know  my  uncle  will  be  terribly  angry :  he  forbade 
me  to  see  you  because  you  are  a  Jacobin." 

"  A  queer  Jacobin  I" 

"  Gro,  Robert,  he  is  coming ;  I  hear  him  cough." 

"  Diable  !  It  is  strange — what  a  pertinacious  wish  I  feel 
to  stay." 

"  You  remember  what  he  did  to  Fanny's — "  began  Caro- 
line, and  stopped  abruptly  short.  Sweetheart  was  the  word 
that  ought  to  have  followed,  but  she  could  not  utter  it ;  it 
seemed  calculated  to  suggest  ideas  she  had  no  intention  to 
suggest :  ideas  delusive  and  disturbing.,  Moore  was  less  scru- 
pidous;  "Fanny's  sweetheart^"  he  said,  at  once.  "  He  gave 
him  a  shower-bath  under  the  pump— did  he  not  ?  He'd  do 
as  much  for  me,  I  dare  say,  with  pleasure.  I  should  like  to 
provoke  the  old  Turk — ^not,  however,  against  you:  but  he 
would  make  a  distinption  between  a  cousin  and  a  lover,  would 
he  not  ?" 

"  Oh !  he  would  hot  think  of  you  in  that  way,  of  course 
not,  his  quarrel  with  you  is  entirely  political ;  yet  I  should 
not  like  the  breach  to  be  widened,  and  he  is  so  testy.     Here 
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he  is  at  the  garden-gate — for  your  own  sake  and  mine, 
Robert,  go  r  . 

The  beseeching  words  were  aided  by  a  beseeching  gesture, 
and  a  more  beseeching  look.  Moore  covered  her  clasped  hands 
an  instant  with  his,  answered  her  upward  by  a  downward 
gaze,  said  "  Good-night !"  and  went. 

Caroline  was  in  a  moment  at  the  kitchen-door  b^iind 
Fanny;  the  shadow  of  the  shovel-hat  at  that  very  instant  fell 
on  a  moon-lit  tomb ;  the  rector  emerged,  erect  as  a  cane,  from 
his  garden,  and  proceeded  in  slow  march,  his  hands  behind 
him,  down  the  cemetery.  Moore  was  almost  caught :  he  had 
to  **  dodge,''  after  all,  to  coast  round  the  church,  and  finally 
to  bend  his  tall  form  behind  the  Wynnes'  ambitious  monument. 
There  he  was  forced  to  hide  full  ten  minutes,  kneeling  with 
(me  knee  on  the  turf,  his  hat  ofif,  his  curls  bare  to  the  dew, 
his  dark  eyes  shining,  and  his  lips  parted  with  inward  laughter 
at  his  position  ;  for  the  rector  meantime  stood  coolly  star-gaz- 
ing, and  taking  snuff  within  three  feet  of  him. 
.  It  happened,  however,  that  Mr.  Helstone  had  no  suspicion 
whatever  on  his  mind ;  for  being  usually  but  va^guely  informed 
of  his  niece's  movements,  not  thinking  it  worth  while  to  follow 
them  closely,  he  was  not  aware  that  she  had  been  out  at  all 
that  day,  and  imagined  her  then  occupied  with  book  or  work 
in  her  chamber :  where,  indeed,  she  was  by  this  time;  .though 
not  absorbed  in  the  tranquil  employment  he  ascribed  to  her,  but 
standing  at  her  window  with  fast-throbbing  heart,  peepiiig 
anxioudy  from  behind  the  bHnd,  watching  for  her  imcle  to 
le-enter  and  her  cousin  tp  escape  ;  and  at  last  she  was  grati- 
fied :  she  heard  Mr.  Helstone  come  in,  she  sa^  Robert  stride 
the  tombs,  and  vault  the  wall ;  she  then  went  down  to  prayers. 
When  she  returned  to  her  chamber,  it  was  to  meet  the  mem- 
ory of  Robert.  Slumber's  viutation  was  long  averted :  long 
she  sat  at  her  lattice)  long  gazed  down  on  the  oJLd  garden  and 
older  church,  on  the  tombs  laid  out  all  gray  and  calm,  and 
dear  in  moonlight.  She  followed  the  steps  of  the  night,  on 
its  pathway  of  stars,  far  into  the  "wee  sma'  hours  ayont  the 
twid' :"  she  was  with  Moore,  in  spirit,  the  whole  time :  she 
was  at  his  side  :  she  heard  his  voice ;  she  gave  her  hand  into 
his  hand,  it  rested  warm  in  his  fingers.  When  the  church- 
clock  struck,  when  any  other  sound  stirred,  when  a  little  mouse, 
familiar  to  her  chamber,  an  intruder  for  which  she  would  never 
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permit  Fai^ny  to  lay  a  trap,  caeme  rattling  among  the  links  of 
her  locket-chain,  her  one  ring,  and  another  trinket  or  two,  on 
the  toilet-table,  to  nibble  a  bit  of  biscuit  laid  ready  for  it, 
she  looked  up,  recalled  momentarily  to  the  real.  Then  she 
said  half  aloud,  as  if  deprecating  the  accusation  of  some  imseen 
and  unheard  monitor — 

''I  am  not  cherishing  love-dreams:  I  am  only  thinkij^g 
because  I  can  not  sleep :  of  course,  I  know  he  will  marry 
Shirley." 

^  With  returning  silence,  with  the  lull  of  the  chime,  and  the 
retreat  of  her  small  untamed  and  unknown  prot4g6,  she  still 
resumed  the  dream,  nettling  to  the  vinon's  side— Hstening  to, 
conversing  with  it«  It  paled  at  last ;  as  dawn  approached, 
the  setting  stars  and  breaking  day  dimmed  the  creation  of 
Fancy :  the  wakened  song  of  birds  hu^edh^if  whispers.  The 
tale  full  of  fire,  quick  with  interest,  borne  away  by  the  mom* 
ing  wind,  became  a  vague  murmur.  The  shape  that,  seen  in 
a  moonbeam,  lived,  had  a  pulse,  had  movement,  wore  health's 
glow  and  youth's  ffe(>lme66,  turned  cold  and  ghostly  giuy^  eon- 
&onted  with  the  red  cf  sunrise.  It  wasted.  She  was  1^ 
solitaiy  at  last :  she  crept  to  her  couch,  chill  arki  dejected. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

SHUILBT  SEEKS   TK)    BF  SAVED  BY  WORKS. 

"Op  course,  I  know  he  will  marry  Shirley,"  were  her  first 
words  when  she  rose  in  the  morning.  "And  he  ought  to 
marry  her  :  she  can  help  him,"  she  added  firmly.  "  But  I 
^all  be  forgotten  when  they  are  married,"  was  the  cruel  suc- 
ceeding thought/  "  Oh  !  I  shall  be  wholly  forgotten  I  Ai»i 
what; — what  shall  I  do  when  Robert  is  taken  quite  from  me  ? 
Where  shall  I  turn  ?  My  Robert !  I  wish  I  could  justly 
call  him  mine  ;  buti  am  poverty  and  incapacity  ;  Shirley  is 
wealth  and  power :  and  she  is  beauty,  too,  and  love — I  can 
not  deny  it.  This  is  no  sordid  suit :  she  loves  him — ^not  with 
inferior  feelings :  she  loveSj  or  wiXL  love,  as  he  must  feel  proud 
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to  Ibe  lored.  Not  a  iralid  objection  can  be  made.  Let  them 
be  married,  then :  but  afterward  I  shall  b^  nothing  to  him. 
As  for  being  his  sister  and  all  that  stufi*,  I  despise  it.  I  will 
either  be  all  or  nothing  to  a  man  like  Robert :  no  feeble  shuf- 
fling, or  fake  cant  is  endurable.  Once  let  that  pair  be  united, 
and  I  will  certainly  leave  them.  As  for  lingering  about,  play- 
ing the  hypocrite,,  and  pretending  to  calm  sentiments  of  friend- 
ship, when  my  soul  will  be  wrung  with  other  feelings,  I  shall 
not  descend  to  such  degradation.  As  little  could  I  fill  the 
place  of  their  mutual  friend  as  tbat  of  their  deadly  foe  :  as 
little  could  I  stand  between  them  as  trample  over  them. 
Robert  is  a  first-rate  man— in  my  eyes :  I  hav6  loved,  do 
love,  and  97m^  love  him.  I  would  be  his  wife,  if  I  could ;  as 
I  can  not,  I  mtist  go  where  I  shall  never  see  him.  There  is 
but  one  alternative — to  cleave  to  him  as  if  I  were  a  part  of 
him,  or  to  be  simdered  from  him  wide  as  the  two  poles  of  a 
sphere.     Sunder  me  then.  Providence.     Part  us  speedily." 

Some  such  aspirations  as  these  were  again  working  in  her 
mind  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  apparition  of  one  of  the 
personages  haunting  her  thoughts  passed  the  parlor  window. 
Miss  Keeldar  saunt^ed  slowly  by  :  her  gait,  her  countenance 
wearing  that  mixture  of  wistfulness  and  carelessness  which, 
when  quiescent,  was  the  wonted  cast  of  her  look,  and  character 
of  her  bearing.  When  animated,  the  carelessness  quite  van- 
ished, the  wistfulness  became  blent  with  a  genial  gayety,  sea- 
soning the  laugh,  the  smile,  the  glance,  with  an  unique  flavor 
of  sentiment,  so  that  mirth  from  her  never  resembled  "the 
crackling  of  thorns  under  a  pot." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  not  coming  to  see  me  this  after- 
noon, as  you  promised  1"  was  her  address  to  Caroline  as  she 
entered  the  room. 

"  I  was  not  in  the  humor,"  replied  Miss  Helstone,  very  truly. 

Shirley  had  already  fixed  on  her  a  penetrating  eye. 

*•  No,"  she  said ;  "  I  see  you  are^  not  in  the  bumor  for  loving 
me :  yfyix  are  in  one  of  your  sunless,  inclement  moods,  when 
one  feels  a  fellow-creature's  presence  is  not  welcome  to  you. 
You  have  such  moods :  are  you  aware  of  it  V 

"Do  you  mean  to  stay  long,  Shirley?" 

"  Yes :  I  am  come  to  havp  my  tea,  and  must  have  it  before 
I  go.  I  shall  take  the  liberty  then  of  removing  my  bonnet, 
without  being  asked." 
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And  this  she  did,  and  then  stood  on  the  rug  with  her  hands 
behind  her.  - 

"A  pretty  expression  you  have  in  your  countenance/'  she 
went  on,  still  gazing  keenly,  though  not  inimically,  rather, 
indeed,  pityingly  at  Caroline.  "Wonderfully  self-supported 
you  look,  you  solitude-seeking,  wounded  deer.  Are  you-afraid 
Shirley  will  worry  you^  if  she  discovers  that  you  are  hurt,  and 
that  you  bleed?"  •( 

"  I  never  do  fear  Shirley." 

"But  sometimes  you  dislike  her:  of tien,  you.  avoid  her. 
Shirley  can  feel  when  she  is  slighted  and  shomned.  If  you 
had  not  walked  home  in  the  company  you  did  last  night,  you 
would  have  been  a  di^rent  girl  to-day.  What  tiipae  did  you 
reach  the  rectory  1" 

"By  ten." 

"  Humph !  You  took  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  walk  a 
mile.     Was  it  you,  or  Moore,  who  lingered  sol'* 

"  Shirley,  you  talk  nonsense." 

"  He  talked  nonsense— that  I  doubt  not ;  or  he  looked  it, 
which  is  a  thousand  times,  worse  :  I  see  the  reflection  of  his 
eyes  on  your  forehead  at  this  moment.  I  feel  disposed  to  call 
him  out,  if  I  could  only  get  a  trustworthy  second:  I  feel 
desperately  irritated  T  I  felt  so  last  night,  and  have  felt  it  all 
day.  . 

"You  don't  ask  me  \yhy,"  she  proceeded,  after  a  pause, 
"  you  little,  silent,  over-modest  thing ;  and  you  don't  deserve 
that  I  should  pour  out  my  secrets  into  your  lap  without  an 
invitation.  Upon  my  word,  I  could  have  found  it  in  my 
heart  to  have  dogged  Moore  yesterday  evening  with  dire 
intent :  I  have  pistols,  and  can  use  them." 

"Stuff,  Shirley!  Which  would  you  have  shot — ^me  or 
Robert?" 

"Neither,  perhaps — ^perhaps  myself— more  likely  a  bat  or 
a  tree-bough.  He  is  a  puppy — ^your  cousin :  a  quiet,  serious, 
sensible,  judicious,  ambitious  puppy.  I  see  him  standing  be- 
fpre  me,  talking  his  half-stem,  half-gentle  talk,  bearing  me 
down  (as  I  am  very  conscious  he  does)  with  his  fixity  of  pur^ 
pose,  &c. ;  and  then — I  have  no  patience  with  him  !" 

Miss  Keeldar  started  off  on  a  rapid  walk  through  the  room, 
repeating  energetically  that  she  hsid  no  patience  with  men  in 
general,  and  with  her  tenant  in  particular. 
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"  You  are  nustaken,"  urged  Caroline,  in  some  anxiety : 
"  Robert  is  no  puppy  or  male  flirt ;  I  can  vouch  for  that." 

"  You  vouch  for  it !  Do  you  think  I'll  take  your  word  on 
the  subject  ?  There  is  no  one's  testimony  I  would  not  credit 
sooner  than  yours.  To  advance  Moore's  fortune,  you  would 
cut  off  your  right  hand. ' ' 

^*  But  not  tell  lies ;  and  if  I  speak  the  truth,^  I  must  assure 
you  that  he  was  just  civil  to  me  last  night — ^that  was  all." 

"  \  never  asked  what  he  was — I  can  guess :  I  saw  him 
iirom  the  window  take  your  hand  in  his  long  Angers,  just  as 
he  went  out  at  my  gate." 

"  That  is  nothing.  I  am  not  a  stranger,  you  know ;  I  am 
an.  old  acquaintance,  and  hia  cousin." 

"  I  foel  indignant ;  and  that  is  the  long  and  short  of  the 
matter,"  responded  Miss  Keeldar.  "  All  my  comfort,"  she 
added,  presently,  **  is  broken  up  by  his  manoeuvres.  He 
keeps  intruding  between  you  and  me;  without  him  we  should 
be  good  fiiends,  but  that  six  feet  of  puppy  hood  makes  a  per- 
petually recurring  eclipse  of  our  friendship.  Again  and  again 
he  crosses  and  obscures  the  disk  I  want  always  to. see  clear ; 
ever  and  anon  he  renders  me  to  you  a  mere  bore  and  nuis- 


ance." 


".No,  Shirley ;  no." 

"  He  does.  You  did  not  want  my  society  this  afternoon, 
and  I  feel  it  hard ;  you  are  naturally  someiwhat  reserved,  but 
I  am  a  social  perspnage,  who  cau  not  live  alone.  If  we  were 
but  left  unmolested,  I  have  that  regard  for  you  that  I  could 
bear  you  in  my  presence  forever,  and  not  for  the  fraction  of  a 
second  do  I  ever  wish  to  be  rid  of  you.  You  can  not  say  as 
much  respecting  me." 

'*  Shirley,  I  can  say  any  thing  you  wish ;  Shirley,  I  like 
you." 

"  You  will  wish  me.  at  Jericho  to-morrow,  Lina." 

'*  I  shall  no€  I  am  every  day  growing  more  accustomed 
to-— fonder  of  you.  You  know  I  am  too  English  to  get  up  a 
vehement  finendship  aU  at  once ;  but  you  are  so  much  better 
than  common — ^you  are  so  different  from  every-day  young 
ladies,  I  esteem  you — ^I  value  you-;  you  are  never  a  burden  to 
me — never.     Do  you  believe  what  I  say  ?" 

"  Partly,"  replied  Miss  Keeldar,  smiling  rather  incredulous- 
ly ;  "  but  you  are  a  peculiar  personage :  quiet  as  you  look, 
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there  is  both  a  force  and  a  depth  somewhere  within,  not 
easily  reached  or  appreciated;  then  you  ^^rtainly  are  not 
happy." 

'*  And  unhappy  people  are  rarely  good— is  that  what  you 


mean?" 


"  Not  at  all :  I  mean  rather  that  unhappy  people  are  oft^i 
preocicupied,  and  not  in  the  mood  for  discournng  with  com- 
panions of  my  nature.  Moreover,  there  is  a  sort  of  unhappi- 
ness  which  not  only  depresses,  but  corrodes — and  tiiat,  I  fear, 
is  your  portion.  Will  pity  do  you  any  good,  Lina  ?  If  it 
will,  take  some  from  Shirley :  she  ofiers  largely,  and  warrants 
the  arlicle  genuine." 

"  Shirley,  I  never  had  a  sister — ^you  never  had  a  sister ; 
but  it  flashes  on  me  at  this  moment  how  sisters  feel  toward 
each  other.  Aflection  twined  with  their  life,  which  no  shocks 
of  feeling  can  uproot,  which  little  quarrels  only  trample  an 
instant  that  it  may  spring  more  freshly  when  the  pressure  is 
removed;  afiection  that  no  passion  can  ultimately  outrival, 
with  which  even  love  itself  can  not  do  more  than  compete  in 
force  and  truth.  Love  hurts  us  so,  Shirley ;  it  is  so  torment- 
ing, so  racking,  and  it  bums  away  our  strength  with  its  flame ; 
in  afiection  is  no  pain  and  no  fire — only  sustenance  and  balm. 
I  am  supported  and  soothed  when  you — ^that  is,  you  only — 
are  near,  Shirley.     Do  you  believe  me  now?" 

"  I  am  always  easy  of  behef  when  the  creed  pleases  mis. 
We  really  are  friends,  then,  Lina,  vtx.  spite  of  the  blaek 
eclipse  ?"  * 

"We  really  are,"  returned  the  other,  drawing  Shirley 
toward  her,  and  making  her  sit  down,  "  chance  what  may." 

"  Come,  then,  we  will  talk  of  something  else  than  the 
Troubler.">  But  at  this  mommit  the  rector  came  in,  and  the 
'^  something  else"  of  which  Miss  Keeldar  was  about  to  talk 
was  not  again  alluded  to  till  the  moment  of  her  depsurture ; 
she  then  delayed  a  few  minutes  in  the  passage  to  say — 
'  "  Caroline,  I  wish  to  tell  you  that  I  have  a  great  weight 
on  my  mind ;  my  conscience  is  quite  uneasy,  as  if  I  had 
committed,  or  was  going  to  commit,  a  crime.  It  is  not  my 
private  conscience,  you  must  understand,  but  my  landed- 
proprietor  and  lord-of-the-manor  conscience.  I  have  got  into 
the  clutch  of  an  eagle  with  iron  talons.  I  have  fallen  under  a 
stern  influence,  which  I  scarcely  approve,  but  can  not  resist. 
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Something  will  he  done  ere  long,  I  fear,,  which  it  hy  no  means 
pleases  me  to  think  of.  To  ease  my  mind,  and  to  prevent 
harm  as  far  as  I  can,  I  mean  to  enter  oh  a  series  of  good 
works.  Don't  he  surpHsed,  therefore,  if  you  see  me  all  at  once 
turn  outrageously  eharitahle.  I  have  no  idea  how  to  hegih, 
hut  you  must  give  me  some  advice :  we  will  talk  more  on  the 
sUhject  to-morrow ;  «uid  just  ask  that  excellent  person,  Miss 
Ainley,  to  step  up  to  Fieldhead  :  I  have  some  notion  of  put- 
ting myself  under  her  tuition— won't  she  have  a  preeious 
pupil?  Dnyp  a  hint  to  her,  Lina,  that,  though  a  wtell- 
meaning,  I  am  rather  a  neglected  character,  and  then  she 
will  feel  less  scandalized  at  my  ignoranee  ahout  clothing 
societies,  and  such  things." 

On  the  morrow,  Caroline  found  Shirley  sitting  gravely  at 
her  desk,  with  an  account-hook,  a  hundle  of  hank-notes,  and 
a  well-filled  purse  before  her.  She  was  looking  mighty 
serious,  hut  a  little  puzzled.  She  said  she  had  been  "casting 
an  eye"  over  the  weekly  expenditure  in  housekeeping  at  the 
Hall,  trying  to  find  out  where  she  could  retrench ;  that  she 
had  also  just  given  audience  to  Mrs;  Gill,  the  cook,  and  had 
sent  that  person  away  with  a  notion  that  her  (Shirley's)  brain 
was  certdnly  crazed.  "I  have  lectured  her  on  the  duty  of 
being  careful,"  said  she,  "in  a  way  quite  new  to  her.  So 
eloquent  was  I  on  the  text  of  economy,  that  I  surprised  myself; 
for,  you  see,  it  is  altogether  a  fresh  idea :  I  never  thought, 
much  less  spoke,  on  the  subject  till  lately.^  But  it  is  all 
theory ;  for  when  I  came  to  the  practical  part  I  could  retrench 
nothing.  I  had  not  firmness  to  take  off  a  single  pound  of 
butter,  or  to  prosecute  to  any  clear  residt  an  inquest  into  the 
destiny  of  either  dripping,  lard,  bread,  cold  meat,  or  other 
kitchen  perquisite  whatever*  I  know  we  never  get  up  illu- 
minations at  Fieldhead,  but  I  could  not  ask  the  meaning  of 
sundry  quite  Unaccountable  pounds  of  candles;  we  do  not 
wash  for  the  parish,  yet  I  viewed  in  silence  items  of  soap  and 
bleaching  powder  calculated  to  satisfy  the  solicitude  of  the 
most  anxious  inquirer  after  our  position  in  reference  to  those 
articles ;  carnivorous  I  am  not,  nor  is  Mrs.  Pryor,  nor  is  Mrs. 
Gill  herself,  yet  I  only  hemmed  and  opened  my  eyes  a  little 
wide  when  1  saw  butchers*  bills  whose  figures  seemed  to  prove 
that  fact— falsehood,  I  mean.  Caroline,  you  may  laugh  at 
mc,  but  you  can't  change  me.     I  am  a  poltroon  on  certain 
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jioints — I  feel  it.  There  is  a  base  alloy  of  moral  cowardice 
in  my  composition.  I  blushed  and  hung  my  head  befi)re  Mrs. 
Gill,  when  she  ought  to  have  been  Altering  confessions  to  me. 
I  found  it  impossible  to  get  up  the  spirit  even  to  hint,  much 
less  to  prove,  to  her  that  she  was  a  cheat.  J  have  no  calm 
dignity — ^no  true  courage  about  me." 

"  Shirley,  what  fit  of  self-injustice  is  this  ?  My  uncle,  who 
is  not  given  to  speak  weU  of  women,  says  there  are  not  ten 
thousand  men  in  England  as  genuinely  fearless  as  you.'' 

"  I  am  fearless,  physically ;  I  am  never  nervous  about 
danger.  I  was  not  startled  from  self-possession  when  Mr. 
Wynne's  great  red  bull  rose  with  a  bellow  before  my  face,  as 
I  was  crossing  the  cowslip-lea  alone,  stooped  his  begrimed, 
sullen  headf  and  made  a  run  at  me ;  but  I  was  afraid  of  see- 
ing Mrs.  Gill  brought  to  shame  and  confrision  of  face.  You 
have  twice-ten  times  my  Btiength  of  mind  on  certain  subjects, 
Caroline ;  you,  whom  no  persuasions  can  induce  to  pass  a  bull, 
however  quiet  he  looks,  would  have  firmly  shown  my  house- 
keeper she  had  done  wrong ;  then  you  would  have  gently  and 
wisely  admonished  her ;  and  at  last,  I  dare  say,  provided  she 
had  seemed  penitent,  you  would  have  very  sweetly  forgiven 
her.  Of  this  conduct  I  am  incapable.  However,  in  spite 
of  exaggerated  imposition,  I  stiU  find  we  live  within  our 
means;  I  have  money  in  hand,  and  I  really  must  do/somo 
good  with  it.  The  Briarfield  poor  are  badly  off — ^they  must 
be- helped.  What  ought  I  to  do,  think  you,  Lina?  Had  I 
not  better  distribute  the  cash  at  once  ?" 

"  No,  indeed,  Shirley ;  you  will  not  manage  properly.  I 
have  often  noticed  that  your  only  notion  of  charity  is  to  give 
shillings  and  half-crowns  in  a  careless,  freehanded  sort  of  way, 
which  is  liable  to  continual  abuse.  You  must  have  a  prime 
minister,  or  you  will  get  yourself  into  a  series  of  scrapes.  You 
suggested  Miss  Ainley  yourself:  to  Miss  Ainley  I  will  apply ; 
and,  meantime,  promise  to  keep  quiet,  and  not  begin  throwing 
away  your  money.  What  a  ^eat  deal  you  have,  Shirley — 
you  must  feel  very  rich  with  all  that  ?" 

*'  Yes,  I  feel  of  consequence.  It  is  not  an  immense  sum, 
but  I  feel  responsible  fo^r  its  disposal ;  and,  really,  this 
responsibility  weighs  on  my  mind  more  heavily  than  I  could 
have  expected.  They  say  that  there  are  some  families 
almost  starving  to  death  in  Briarfield ;  some  of  my  own 
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cottagers  are  in  wretched  circumstances — I  must  and  will  help 
them." 

"  Some  people  say  we  shouldn't  give  alms  to  the  poor, 
Shirley."^        V 

"  They  are  great  fools  for  their  pains.  For  those  who  are 
not  hungry,  it  is  easy  to  palaver  about  the  degradation  of 
charity,  and  so  on ;  but  they  forget  the  brevity  of  life,  as  well 
as  its  bitterness.  We  have  none  of  us  long  to  hve  :  let  us  help 
each  other  through  seasons  of  wsmt  and  woe,  as  well  as  we 
can,  without  heeding  in  the  least  the  scruples  of  vain  phi- 
losophy." 

"  But  you  do  help  others,  Shirley — ^you  give  a  great  deal 
as  it  IS. 

"  Not  enough :  I  must  give  more,  or,  I  tell  you,  my  brother's 
l)lood  will  some  day  be  crjring  to  Heaven  against  me.  For, 
after  all,  if  political  incendiaries  come  here  to  kindle  con- 
flagration in  the  neighborhood,  and  my  property  is  attacked, 
I  shall  defend  it  like  a  tigress — I  know  I  shall.  Let  me 
listen  to  Mercy  as  long  as  she  is  near  me :  her  voice  once 
drowned  by  the  shout  of  ruffian  defiance,  and  I  shall  be  full 
of  impulses  to  resist  and  quell.  If  once  the  poor  gather  and 
rise  in  the  form  of  the  mob,  I  shall  turn  against  them  as 
aristocrat :  if  they  bully  me,  I  must  defy ;  if  they  attack,  I 
must  resist — and  I  will." 

"  You  talk  like  Robert."  . 

"  I  feel  hke  Robert,  only  more  fierily.  Let  them  meddle 
with  Robert,  or  Robert's  mill,  or  Robert's  interests,  and  I 
shall  hate  them.  At  present  I  am  no  patrician,  nor  do  I  re- 
gard the  poor  round  me  as  plebeians ;  but  if  once  they  vio- 
lently wrong  me  or  mine,  and  then  presume  to  dictate  to  us, 
I  shall  quite  forget  pity  for  their  wretchedness  and  respect  for 
their  poverty,  in  scorn  of  their  ignorance  and  wrath  at  their 
insolence." 

"  Shirley — ^how  your  eyes  flash  !" 

"  Because  rhy  soul  bums.  Would  you,  any  more  than  me, 
let  Robert  be  bwrne  down  by  numbers  ?" 

"  If  I  had  your  power  to  aid  Robert,  I  would  use  it  as  you 
mean  to  use  it.  If  I  could  be  such  a  friend  to  him  as  you 
can  be,  I  would  stand  by  him  as  you  mean  to  stand  by  him 
—till  death." 

"And  now,  Lina,  though  your  eyes  don't  flash,  they  glow. 
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You  drop  yoor  lids;  but  I  saw  a  kindled  spark.  However, 
it  is  not  yet  coine  to  fighting.  What  I  want  to  do  is,  to 
prevent  mischief.  I  can  not  forget,  either  day  or  ^ight,  that 
these  embittered  feelings  of  the  poor  against  the  rich  have 
been  generated  in  sufiering.  They  would  neither  hate  nor 
envy  us  if  they  did  not  deem  us  so  much  happier  than  them- 
selves. To  allay  this  sufiering,  and  thereby  lessen  this  hate, 
let  me,  out  of  my  abundance,  give  abundantly ;  and  that  the 
donation  may  go  farther,  let  it  be  made  wisely.  To  that  in- 
tent, we  must  introduce  some  clear,  calm,  practical  sense  into 
our  councils ;  so  go,  and  fetch  Miss  Ainley.'' 

Without  another  word,  Caroline  put  on  her  bonnet  and  de- 
parted. It  may,  perhaps,  appear  strange  that  neither  she  nor 
Shirley  thought  of  consulting  Mrs.  Fryor  on  their  scheme ; 
but  they  were  wise  in  abstaining.  To  have  consulted  her-^ 
and  this  they  knew  by  instinct — ^would  only  have  been  to  in- 
volve her  in  painful  embarirass^ien^.  She  was  far  better  in- 
formed, better  read,  a  deeper  thinker  than  Miss  Ainley,  but 
of  administrative  energy,  of  executive  activity,  she  had  none. 
She  would  subscribe  her  own  modest  mite  to  a  chaxitable 
object  wiUingly,  secret  almsgiving  suited  her ;  but  in  public 
plans,  on  a  large  scale,  she  could  take  no  part ;  as  to  originat- 
mg  them,  that  was  out  of  the  question.  Thk  Shirley  knew, 
and  therefore  she  did  not  trouble  Mrs.  Pryor  by  unavailing 
conferences,  which  could  only  re«aind  h&c  of  her.  own  defi- 
ciencies, and  do  no  good. 

It  was  a  bright  day  for  Miss  Ainley,  when  she  was  sumr 
moned  to  Fieldhead  to  deliberate  on  projects  so  congenial  to 
her — when  she  was  seated  with  all  honor  and  deference  at  a 
table,  with  paper,  pen,  ink,  and-r-what  was  best  of  aU— cash 
before  her,  and  required  to  draw  up  a  regular  plan  for  admin^; 
istering  relief  to  the  destitute  poor  of  Sriarfield.  She,  who 
knew  them  all,  had  studied  theif  wants,  had; again  and  again 
felt  in  what  way  they  might  best  be  succoxed,  could  the 
means  of  succor  only  be  found,  was  fuUy  competent  to  the 
undertaking,  and  a  meek  exultation  gladdened  her  kind  heart 
as  she  felt  herself  able  to  answer  clearly  and  promptly  the 
eager  questions  put  by  the  two  young  girls ;  as  she  showed 
them  in  her  atiswers  how  much  and  what  serviceable  knowl^ 
edge  she  had  acquired  of  the  condition  of  her  fellow-creatures 
around  her. 
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Slurley  placed  at  her  disposal  300Z.,  and  at  sight  of  the 
money  Miss  Ainley's  eyes  filled  with  joyful  tears ;  for  she  al- 
ready saw  the  hungry  fed^  the  naked  clothed,  the  sick  com- 
forted therehy.  She  quickly  drew  up  a  simple,  sensible  plan 
for  its  expenditure;  and  she  assured  them  brighter  times 
would  now  come  rpund,  for  she  doubted  not  the  lady  of 
Fieldhead's  example  would  be  followed  by  others ;  she  should 
try  to  get  additional  subscriptions,  and  to  form  a  fund ;  but 
first  she  must  consult  the  clergy.  Yes,  on  that  point  she  was 
peremptory,  Mr.  Ilelstone,  Dr.  Boultby,  Mr,  Hall,  must  be 
consulted  ;  for  not  only  must  Briarfield  be  relieved,  but  Whia- 
bury  and  Nunnely.  It  would,  she  averred,  be  presimiption 
in  her  to  take  a  single  step  unauthorized  by  them. 

The  clergy  were  sacred  beings  in  Miss  Ainley*s  eyes ;  no 
matter  what  might  be  the  ins^nificance  of  the  inmvidual, 
his  station  made  him  holy.  The  very  curates— who,  in  their 
trivial  arrogance,  were  hardly  worthy  to  tie  her  patten-strings, 
or  carry  her  cotton  umbrella,  or  check  woolen  shawl — she,  in 
her  pui)p^  sincere  enthhsiasm,  looked  upon  as  sucking  saints. 
Na  mauer  how  clearly  their  little**vices  and  enormous  ab- 
surdities were  pointed  out  to  her,  she  could  not  see  them«  She 
was  blind  to  ecclesiastical  defects— the  white  surplice  covered 
a  multitude  of  sins. 

Shirley,  knowing  this  harmless  infatuation  on  the  part  of 
her  recently-chosen  prime  minister,  stipulated  expressly  th^t 
the  curates  were  to  have  no  voice  in  the  disposal  of  the 
money— that  their  meddling  fingers  were  not  to  be  inserted 
into  the  pie.  The  rectors,  of  course,  must  be  paramount^ 
and  they  might  be  trusted.  They  had  some  experience, 
some  sagacity,  and  Mr.  Hall,  at  least,  had  i^mpathy  and 
loving*  kindness  for  his  fellow-Qien ;  but  as  for  the  youth 
under  them,  they  must  be  set  aside,  kept  down,  and  taught 
that  subordination  sind  silence  best  became  their  years  and 
capacity. 

It  was  with  some  horror  Miss  Ainky  heard  this  language. 
Caroline,  however,  interposing  with  a  mild  word  or  two  in 
praise  of  Mr.  Sweeting,  calmed  her  again.  Sweeting  was, 
indeed,  her  own  favorite.  She  endeavored  to  respect  Messrs. 
Malone  and  Donne  ;  but  the  slices  of  spungQ-cake,  or  glasses 
of  cowslip  or  primrose  wine,  she  had  at  difierent  times  ad- 
ministered to  Sweeting,  when  he  came  to  see  her  in  her  little 
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cottage,  were  ever  ofiered  with  sentiments  of  truly  motherly 
regaid.  The  ^ame  innocuous  collation  she  had  once  present- 
ed to  Malone ;  but  that  personage  evinced  such  open  scorn 
of  the  offering,  she  had  never  ventured  to  renew  it.  To 
ponne  she  always  served  the  treat,  and  was  happy  to  see  his 
approbation  of  it  proved  beyond  a  doubt,  by  the  fact  of  his 
usually  eating  two  pieced  of  cake,  and  putting  a  third  in 
his  pocket. 

Indefatigable  in  her  exertions  where  good  was  to  be  done, 
Miss  Ainley  would  immediately  have  set  out  on  a  walk  of 
ten  miles  round  to  the  three  rectors,  in  order  to  show  her 
plan,  and  humbly  solicit  their  approval ;  but  Miss  Keeldar 
interdicted  this,  and  proposed,  as  an  amendment,  to  collect 
the  clergy  in  a  small  select  reunion  that  evening  at  Field- 
head.  Miss  Ainley  wais  to  meet  th^m,  and  the  plan  was  to 
be  discussed  in  full  privy  council. 

Shirley  managed  to  get  the  senior  priesthood  together  ac- 
cordingly ;  and  before  the  old  maid's  arrival,  she  had,  further, 
talked  all  the  gentlemen  into  the  most  charming  mood  imag- 
inable. She  herself  had  taken  in  hand  Dr.  Boultby  and  Mr. 
Helstone.  The  first  was  a  stubborn  old  Welshman,  hot, 
opinionated,  and  obstinate,  but,  withal,  a  man  who  did  a 
great  deal  of  good,  though  not  without  making  some  noise 
about  it ;  the  latter  we  know.  She  had  rath^  a  frielidly 
feeling  for  both,  especially  for  old  Helstone ;  and  it  cost  her 
no  trouble  to  be  quite  delightful  to  them.  She  took  them 
round  the  garden ;  she  gathered  them  flowers ;  she  was  like 
a  kind  daughter  to  them.  Mr.  Hall  she  lef^  to  Caroline,  or, 
rather,  it  was  to  Caroline's  care  Mr.  Hall  consigned  himself. 

He  generally  sought  Caroline  in  every  party  where  she  and 
he  happened  to  be.  He  was  not  in. general  a  lady's  man, 
though  all  ladies  hked  him :  something  of  a  book- worm  he 
was,  near-sighted,  spectacled,  now  and  then  abstracted.  To 
old  ladies  he  was  kind  as  a  son.  To  men  of  every  occupation 
and  .grade  he  was  acceptable ;  the  truth,  simplicity,  frankness 
of  his  manners,  the  nobleness  of  his  integrity,  the  reality  and 
elevation  of  his  piety,  won  him  friends  in  every  grade  :  his 
poor  clerk  and  sexton  delighted  in  him ;  the  noble  patron  of 
his  living  esteemed  him  highly.  It  was  only  with  young, 
handsome,  fashionable,  and  stylish  ladies  he  felt  a  little  shy : 
being  himself  a  plain  man — ^plain  in  aspect,  plain  in  manners, 
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plain  in  speech— ho  seemed  to  fear  their  dash,  elegance,  and 
airs.  But  Miss  Helstone  had  neither  da^h  nor  airs,  and  her 
native  elegance  was  of  a  very  quiet  orde^— quiet  as  the  beauty 
of  a  ground-loving  hedge-flower.  He  was  a  fluent,  cheerful, 
agreeahle  talker.  Ca^roUne  could  talk,  too,  in  a  tete-a-tete : 
she  liked  Mr.  Hall  to  come  and  take  the  seat  next  her  in  a 
party,  and  thus  secure  ]xeT  from  Peter  Augustus  Malone, 
Joseph  Donne,  or  John  Sykes ;  and  Mr.  Hall  never  failed  to 
avail  himself  of  this  privilege  when  he  possibly  coyld.  Such 
preference  shown  by  a  single  gentlemaii  to  a  single  lady 
would  certainly,  in  ordinary  cases,  have  set  in  motion  the 
tongues  of  the  gossips ;  but  Cyril  Hall  was  forty-flve  years 
old,  slightly  bald,  and  shghtly  gray,  and  nobody  ever  said  ox 
thought  he  was  likely  to  be  married  to  Miss  Helstone.  Nor 
did  he  think  so  himself:  he  was  wedded  already  to  his  books 
and  his  parish:  his  kind  sister  Margaret,  spectacled  and 
learned  like  himself,  made  him  happy  in  his  single  state ;  he 
considered  it  too  late  to  change.  Besides,  he  had  known 
Caroline  as  a  pretty  httle  girl ;  she  had  sat  on  his  knee  many 
a  time ;  he  had  bought  her  toys  and  given  her  books ;  he  felt 
that  b^r  friendship  for  him  was  mixed  with  a  sort  of  fllial 
respect;  he  coidd  not  have  brought  himself  to  attempt  to 
give  another  color  to  her  9entiments,  and  his  serene  mind 
could  glass  a  fair  image  without  feeling  its.  depths  troubled  by 
the  reflection. 

When  Miss  Ainley  arrived,  she  was  made  kindly  welcome 
by  eyery  one  :  Mrs.  Pryor  and  Margaret  Hall  made  room  for 
her  on  the  sofa  between  them,  and  when  the  three  were 
seated,  they  formed  a  trio  which  the  gay  and  thoughtless 
would  have  scorned,  indeed,  as  quite  worthless  and  unattractive 
— a  middle-aged  widow  and  two  plaiU}  spectacled  old-maids — 
yet  which  had  its  own  quiet  value,  as  many  a  suflering  and 
friendless  human  being  knew. 

Shirley  opened  the  business  and  idiowed  the  plan. 

*'  I  know  the  hand  which  drew  up  that,"  said  Mr.  Hall, 
glancing  at  Miss  Ainley,  and  smiling  benignantl^ :  his  appro- 
bation was  won  at  once,  ^ultby  heard  and  deliberated  with 
bent  brow  and  protruded  under  lip  :  his  consent  he  considered 
too  weighty  to  be  given  in  a  hurry.  Helstone  glanced  sharp- 
ly  round  with  an  alert,  suspicious  expression,  as  if  he  appre- 
hended that  female  craft  was  at  work,  and  that  something  in 
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petticoats  was  somehow  trying  underhand  to  acquire  too  much 
influence,  and  make  itself  of  too  much  importance.  Shirley 
caught  and  comprehended  the  expression — 

*'  This  scheme  is  nothing/'  said  she,  carelessly ;  "  it  is  only 
an  outline— a  mere  suggestion ;  you,  gentlemen,  are  requested, 
to  draw  up  rules  of  your  own." 

And  she  directly  fetched  her  writing-case,  smiling  queerly 
to  herself  as  she  bent  over  the  table  where  it  stood  :  she  pro- 
duced a  sheet  of  paper,  a  new  pen,  drew  an  arm-chair  to  the 
table,  and  presenting  her  hand  to  old  Helstone,  begged  per- 
mission to  install  him  in  it.  For  a  minute  he  was  a  little 
stiff,  and  stood  wrinkling  his  copper-colored  forehead  strangely. 
At  last  he  muttered— 

"  Well — you  are  neither  my  wife  nor  my  daughter,  so  1*11 
be  led  for  once ;  but  mind — I  know  I  am  led ;  your  little 
female  manoBuvres  don't  blind  me." 

**  Oh !"  said  Shirley,  dipping  the  pen  in  the  ink,  and  putting 
it  into  his  hand,  *'  you  must  regard  me  as  Captain  Keeldar 
to-day.  This  is  quite  a  gentleman's  affair— yours  and  mine 
entirely,  doctor  (so  she  had  dubbed  the  rector).  The  ladies 
there  are  only  to  be  our  aids-de-campj  and  at  their  peril  they 
speak,  till  we  have  settled  the  whole  business." 

He  smiled  a  little  grimly,  and  began  to  write.  He  soon 
interrupted  himself  to  ask  questions,  and  consult  his  brethren, 
disdainfully  lifting  his  glance  over  the  curly  heads  of  the  two 
girls,  and  the  demure  caps  of  the  elder  ladies,  to  meet  the 
winking  glasses  and  gray  pates  of  the  priests.  In  the  discus- 
sion which  ensued,  all  three  gentlemen,  to  their  infinite  credit, 
showed  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  poor  of  their 
parishes — an  even  minute  acquaintance  with  their  separate 
wants.  Each  rector  knew  where  clothing  was  needed,  where 
food  would  be  most  acceptable,  where  money  could  be  be- 
stowed with  a  probability  of  it  being  judiciously  laid  out. 
Wherever  their  memories  fell  short.  Miss  Ainley  or  Miss 
Hall,  if  appUed  to,  could  help  them  out ;  but  both  ladies  took 
care  not  to  speak  unless  spoken  to.  Neither  of  them  wanted 
to  be  foremost,  but  each  sincerely  desired  to  be  useful,  and 
useful  the  clergy  consented  to  make  them ;  with  which  boon 
they  were  content.    ' 

Shirley  stood  behind  the  rectors,  leaning  ov^  their  shoul- 
ders how  and  then  to  glance  at  the  rules  drawn  up,  and  the 
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list  of  cases  making  out,  listening  to  all  they  said,  and  still  at 
intervals  smiling  her  queer  smile — ^a  smile  not  ill-natured,  but 
signiiioant :  too  significant  to  be  generally  thought  amiable. 
Men  rarely  like  such  of  their  fellows  as  read  their  inward 
nature  too  clearly  and  truly .^  It  is  good  for  women,  especially, 
to  be  endowed  with  a  soft  blindness :  to  have  mild,  dim  eyes, 
that  never  penetrate  below  the  surface  of  things — ^that  take 
all  for  what  it  seems :  thousands,  knowing  this,  keep  their 
eyelids  drooped,  on  system;  but  the  most  downcast  glance 
has  its  loophole,  through  which  it  can,  on  occasion,  take  its 
sentinel-survey  of  life.  I  remember  once  seeing  a  pair  of  blue 
eyes,  that  were  usually  thought  sleepy,  secretly  on  the  alert, 
and  I  knew  by  their  expression — an  expression  which  chilled 
my  blood,  it  was  in  that  quarter  so  wondrously  unexpected- — 
that  for  years  they  had  been  accustomed  to  ^ent  soul-read- 
ing. The  world  called  the  owner  of  these  blue  eyes  "bonne 
petite  femme''  (she  was  not  an  Englishwoman) :  I  learned 
her  nature  afterward — got  it  off  by  heart — studied  it  in  its 
farthest,  most  hidden  recesses-r-she  was  the  finest,  deepest, 
subtlest  schemer  in  Europe. 

When  aU  was  at  length  settled  to  Miss  Keeldar's  mind, 
and  the  clergy  had  entered  so  iiilly  into  the  spirit  of  her  plans 
as  to  head  tilie  subscrijption-list  with  their  signatures  for  50Z. 
each,  she  ordered  supper  to  be  served;  having  previously 
directed  Mrs.  Gill  to  exercise  her  utmost  skill  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  repast.  Mr.  Hall  was  no  bon-vivant :  he  was 
naturally  an  abstemious  man,  indifierent  to  luxury;  but 
Boultby  and  Helstpne  both  liked  good  cookery ;  the  recherche 
supper,  consequently,  put  them  into  excellent  humor  :  they 
did  justice  to  it,  though  in  a  gentlemanly  way-^not  in  the 
mode  Mr.  Donne  would  have  done,  had  he  been  present.  A 
glass  of  fine  wine  was  likewise  tasted,  with  discerning,  though 
most  decorous  relish.  Captain  Keeldar  was  complimented 
on  his  taste  ;  the  compliment  charmed  him  :  it  had  been  his 
aim  to  gratify  and  satisfy  his  priestly  guests :  he  had  succeed- 
ed, and  was  radiant  ynik  glee. 
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CHAPTER    XV, 
liB..  ponne's  BXODirS. 

'The  muft  day  Slurl^y  expreefied  to  Caroline  how  delightad 
she  felt  tkat  the  little  party  had  gone  off  00  well. 

"I  rather  like  to  oatertajia  a  circle  of  gentlemen/'  said 
she :  ''  it  is  amusing  to  ohserve  how  they  enjoy  a  judicioiudy- 
oonoocted  repast,  For  ourselves,  you  see,  these  choiee  wines 
and  these  soi^ti&o  dishes  are  of  no  importance  to  ns ;  hat 
gentlemen  seem  to  retain  something  of  tl^  naivet^  of  children 
ahout  food,  and  one  likes  to  please  them :  that  ia,  when  they 
show  the  becoming,  deeei^t  self-goyemment  pf  our  admirable 
rectors.  I  watch  Moore  sometimes,  to  try  and  discdirer  how 
he  can  be  pleased :  hut  he  has  not  that  child's  simplicily 
about  him.  Did  you  ever  find  out  his  accesnUe  point  Caio- 
line  ?     You  have  seen  more  of  him  than  I." 

"  It  is  not  at  any  rate  that  of  my  unele  and  I>r.  Boultby,'' 
returned  Caroline  smiling.  She  always  felt  a  sbrt  of  shy 
pleasu^  in  following  Miss  Koeldar/s  lead  vespecting  the  dis- 
cussion of  her  cousin's  character :  left  to  herself,  she  wnold 
never  have  touched  on  the  sul^ect ;  but  when  invited,  the 
temptation  of  talking  about  him  (^  whom  she  was  ever  thidc* 
ing  was  irresistible.  "  But,"  she  addedi  "  I  leally  don't  know 
what  it  is ;  fof  I  ney^  watched  S^obert  in  my  li&  but  wy 
scanitiny  was  presently  baffled  by  finding  he  was  watching 
me. 

"  Thera  it  is !"  exclaimed  Shirley  :  ''yen  can't  fix  yxMor 
eyes  on  hiffL  hut  his  prpp^tly  flash  on  you.  He  is  never  off 
Im  guard :  he  won't  gpre  yon  an  advantage  :  ey&a.  whffli  he 
does  not  look  at  you,  his  thon|;hts  seem  to  he  busy  ammig 
your  own  thoughts,  tracing  your  words  and  acticBs  to  Him 
source,  contemplating  your  motives  at  his  ease.  Oh !  I  know 
that  sort  of  character,  or  something  in  the  same  style :  it  is 
one  that  piques  me  sin^arly — ^how  does  it  afiect  you  ?" 

This  question  was  a  specimen  of  one  of  Shirley's  sharp, 
sudden  turns  :  Caroline  used  to  be  fluttered  hy  them  at  first, 
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bat  the  had  now  got  into  the  ^iray  of  parrying  tbese  home- 
thruBtB  like  a  little  Quakeress. 

"  Pique  you  t     In  what  way  does  it  piqlie  yonf  «he  said. 

**  Here  he  comes  !  suddenly  exclaimed  Shirley,  breaking 
off,  starting  up,  and  running  to  the  window.  **  Here  cotnes 
a  dirersion.  I  never  told  you  of  a  superb  eonquiedt  I  have 
made  lately — ^made  at  those  parties  to  which  I  ban  nerer 
persuade  you  to  accompany  me  ;  and  the  thing  has  biden  done 
-without  efibrt  or  intention  on  my  part :  thut  I  arer.  There 
is  the  bell — ^and  by  all  that's  deticious !  there  lAie  two  of 
them.  Do  they  never  hunt  then,  except  in  coupes  ?  YoU 
may  have  one,  JLina ;  and  you  may  ta^e  f&&t  ehoiM :  I  hope 
I  am  generous  enough.     Listen  to  Tartar  !" 

The  blaek-mu22zled,  tawny  dog,  a  glimpse  of  which  Hms  seen 
m  the  chapter  which  first  introduced  its  mistress  to  the  i^der, 
here  gave  tongue  in  the  hall,  amid  whose  hollow  iipace  the 
de^  bark  resounded  fimmdiU:dy ^  A  growl,  more  terriUe  than 
the  bark — ^menaicing  as  muttered  thunder— '-succeeded. 

Liftt^  !"  again  cried  Shirley,  laughing.  '*  You  would 
think  that  the  prelude  to  a  bloody  onslaV^t :  <hey  will  be 
frightened :  they  don't  know  old  Tartar  as  I  do  ^  they  are 
not  aware  his  uproars  are  all  sound  and  &rf »  idgnifying 
nothing." 

Some  bustle  was  heard.  "  Down,  «ir!— -down  !**  exclaim- 
ed a  high-toned,  imperious  ttoic^  and  then  ekm^  a  erack  of  a 
cane  or  whip.  Lnmediately  th^ere  was  a  yeH — a  fi^utter^-^^a 
run— ^  positive  tumult. 

"Oh!  Malone!  Malone!" 

"Down I  dbwn !  down  !"  cried  the  high  lr<»eo. 

"He  is  really  worrying  them!"  exclaimed  Shirley.  "They 
have  struck  him :  a  Mow  is  not  what  he  is  used  to,  and  will 
not  take." 

Out  she  ran :  a  gentleman  was  fle^ng  up  the  oak  «foir- 
ease,  mining  fer  re^e  in  the  gall^  or  chamber  in  hot 
haste;  another  was  backing  &st  to  the  stair-feiel;,  wildly 
flourishing  a  knotty  stick,  at  the  «ame  thne  reiterating — 
"  Down !  down  1  down  !"  while  the  tawny  dog  bayed,  bel- 
lowed, howled  at  him,  and  a  group  of  Bervants  came  bundlii^ 
from  the  kitchen.  The  dog  made  a  spring  ;  the  seeond  gen- 
tleman turned  tail,  and  ru^ed  after  his  comrade ;  the  first 
was  already  safe  in  a  bed-room :  he  held  the  door  agamst  his 
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fellow-^nothing  so  mercilesa  as  terror :  but  the  other  irigitive 
struggled  hard  ;  the  door  was  about  to  yield  to  his  strength. 

"  Gentlemen/*  was  uttered  in  Miss  Keeldar's  silvery  but 
vibrating  tones,  "  spare  my  locks,  if  you  please.  Calm  your- 
selves—come down !   Look  at  Tartar — ^he  won't  harm  a  cat." 

She  was  caressing  the  said  Tartar  :  he  lay  crouched  at  her 
feet,  His  fore-paws  stretched  out,. his  tail  still  in  thireatening 
agitation,  his  nostrils  snorting,  his  bull-dog  eyes  conscious  of  a 
dull  fire.  He  was  anlionest,  phlegmatic,  stupid,  but  stubborn 
canine  character  :  he  loved  his  mistress,  and  John — ^the  man 
who  fed  him — but  was  mostly  indifierent  to  the  rest  of  the 
world :  <|uiet  enough  he  was,  unless  struck  or  threatened  with 
a  stick,  and  that  put  a  demon  into  him  at  once. 

"  Mr.  IVialone,  how  do  you  do  V*  continued  Shirley,  lifting 
up  her  mirth-lit  face  to  the  gallery.  '*  That  is  not  the  way  to 
the  oak-parlor:  that  is  Mrs.  Pryor's  apartment.  Request 
your  friend,  Mr.  Donne,  to  evacuate  :  I  shall  have  the  great- 
est pleasure  in  receiving  him  in  a  lower  room.** 

*'  Ha !  ha  F'  cried  Malone,  in  hollow  laughter,  quitting  the 
door,  and  leaning  over  the  massive  balustrade.  "  Really,  that 
animal  alarmed  Donne.  He  is  a  little  timid,*'  he  proceeded, 
stifiening  himself,  and  walking  trimly  to  the  stair-head.  "  I 
thought  it  better  to  follow,  in  order  to  re-assure  him.** 

"It  appears  you  did:  well,  come  down,  if  you  please. 
John"  (turning  to  her  man-servant),  "  go  up-stairs  aiid  liberate 
Mr.  Donne.     Take  care,  Mr.  Malone,  the  stairs  are  slippery.** 

Jn  truth  they  were,  being  of  polished  oak.  The  caution 
came  a  little  late  for  Malone :  he  had  slipped  already  in  his 
stately  descent,  and  was  only  saved  from  falling  by  a  clutch  at 
the  banisters,  which  made  the  whole  structure  creak  again. 

Tartar  seemed  to  think  the  visitor*s  descent  effected  with 
unwarranted  6clat,  and  accordingly  he  growled  once  more. 
Malone,  however,  was  no  coward  :  the  spring  of  the  dog  had 
taken  him  by  surprise  ,*  but  he  passed  him  now  in  suppressed 
fury  rather  than  fear :  if  a  look  could  have  strangled  Tartar, 
he  would  have  breathed  no  more.  Forgetting  politeness,  in 
his  sullen  rage,  Malone  pushed  into  the  parlor  before  Miss 
Keeldar.  He  glanced  at  Miss  Helstone ;  he  could  scarcely 
bring  himself  to  bend  to  her.  He  glared  on  both  the  ladies  : 
he  looked  as  if,  had  either  of  them  been  his  wife,  he  would 
have  made  a  glorious  husband  at  the  moment :  in  each  hand 
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he  seemed  as  if  he  would  have  liked  to  clutch  one,  and  gripe 
her  to  death. 

However,  Shirley  took  pity ;  she  ceased  to  laugh ;  and 
Caroline  was  too  true  a  lady  to  smile  even  at  any  one  under 
mortification.  Tartar  was  dismissed :  Peter  Augustus  was 
soothed ;  for  Shirley  had  looks  and  tones  that  might  soothe  a 
very  bull :  he  had  sense^  to  feel  that,  since  he  could  not  chal- 
lenge the  owner  of  the  dog,  he  had  better  be  civil ;  and  civil 
he  tried  to  be ;  and  his  attempts  being  well  received,  he  grew 
presently  very  civil,  and  quite  himself  again.  He  had  come, 
indeed,  for  the  express  purpose  of  making  himself  charming 
and  fascinating  :  rough  portents  had  met  him  on  his  first  ad- 
mission to  Fieldhead ;  but  that  passage  got  over,  charming 
and  fascinating  he  resolved  to  be.  Like  March,  having  come 
in  like  a  Hon,  he  purposed  to  go  out  like  a  Iamb. 

For  the  sake  of  air,  as  it  appeared,  or  perhaps  for  that  of 
ready  exit,  in  case  of  some  new  emergency  arising,  he  took  his 
seat — ^not  on  the  sofa,  where  Miss  Keeldar  offered  him  enthron- 
ization,  nor  yet  near  the  fireside,  to  which  Caroline,  by  a  friend- 
ly sign,  gently  invited  him — ^but  on  a  chair  close  to  the  door. 
Being  no  longer  suUen  or  furious,  he  grew,  after  his  fashion, 
constrained  and  en^barrassed.  He  talked  to  the  ladies  by  ffts 
and  starts,  choosing  for  topics  whatever  was  most  intensely 
common-place  :  he  sighed  deeply,  significantly,  at  the  close  of 
every  sentence ;  he  sighed  in  each  pause ;  he  sighed  ere  he 
opened  his  mouth.  At  last,  finding  it  desirable  to  add  ease  to 
his  other  charms,  he  drew  forth  to  aid  him,  an  ample  silk 
pocket-handkerchief.  This  was  to  be  the  graceful  toy  with 
which  his  unoccupied  hamds  were  to  trifle.  He  went  to  work 
with  a  certain  energy ;  he  folded  the  red  and  yellow  square 
cornerwise ;  he  whipped  it  open  "vsdth  a  waft :  again  he  folded 
it  in  narrower  compass :  he  made  of  it  a  handsome  band.  To 
what  piirpose  would  he  proceed  to  apply  the  ligature  ]  Would 
he  wrap  it  about  his  throat — ^his  head  ?  Should  it  be  a  com- 
forter or  a  turban]  Neither.  Peter  Augustus  had  an  in- 
ventive— an  original  genius  :  he  was  about  to  show  the  ladies 
graces  of  action  possessing,  at  least,  the  charm  of  novelty.  He 
sat  on  the  chair  with  his  athletic  Irish  legs  crossed,  and  these 
legs,  in  that  attitude,  he  circled  with  the  bandana,  and  bound 
firmly  together.  It  was  evident  he  felt  this  device  to  be  worth 
an  encore  :  he  repeated  it  more  than  once.     The  second  per- 
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formance  sent  Shirley  to  the  wmdow,  to  laugh  her  silent  but 
irrepressible  laugh,  unseen :  it  turned  Caroline's  head  aside, 
that  her  long  curls  might  screen  the  smile  mantling  on  her 
features.  Miss  Helstone,  indeed,  was  amused  by  more  than 
one  point  in  Peter's  demeanor :  she  was  edified  at  the  com- 
plete though  abrupt  diversion  of  his  homage  from  herself  to 
the  heiress :  the  5000/.  he  supposed  heir  hkely  one  day  to  in- 
herit, were  not  to  be  weighed  in  the  balance  against  Miss 
Keeldar's  estate  and  Hall.  He  took  no  pains  to  conceal  his 
calculations  and  tactics :  he  pretended  to  nb  gradual  change 
of  views ;  he  wheeled  about  at  once :  the  pursuit  of  the  lessei 
fortune  was  openly  relinquished  for  that  of  the  greater.  On 
what  grounds  he  expected  to  succeed  in  his  chas^,  himself  bbst 
knew :  certainly  not  by  skillM  management. 

From  the  length  of  time  that  elapdedrit  appeared  that  John 
had  sbme  difficulty  in  persuading  Mr.  Donne  to  descend.  At 
length,  however,  that  gentleman  app<eared :  nor,  as  he  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  oak-parlor  door,  did  he  seem  in  the 
slightest  degree  ashamed  or  confused — ^not  a  whit.  Donne, 
indeed,  was  of  that  coldly  phlegmatic,  inunovably  complacent, 
densely  self-satisfied  nature,  which  is  insensible  to  shame.  He 
had  never  blushed  in  his  life ;  no  humiliation  could  abash 
him :  his  nerves  were  not  capable  of  sensation  enough  to  stir 
his  Hfe,  and  makc^  color  mount  to  his  cheek  :  he  had  no  fire  in 
his  blood,  and  no  modesty  in  his  soul :  he  was  a  firontless,  ar- 
rogant, decorous  sHp  of  the  common-place ;  conceited,  inane, 
insipid :  and  this  gentleman  had  a  notion  of  wboing  Miss 
Keeldar  I  He  knew  no  more,  however,  how  to  set  about  the 
business  than  if  he  had  been  an  image  carved  in  wood :  he 
had  no  idea  of  a  taste  to  be  pleased,  a  heart  to  be  reached  in 
courtship:  his  notion  was,  when  he  should  have  formally 
visited  her  a  few  times,  to  write  a  letter  proposing  marriage ; 
then  he  calculated  she  would  accept  him  for  love  of  his  office, 
then  they  would  be  married,  then  he  should  be  master  of 
Fieldhead,  and  he  should  live  very  comfortably,  have  serv- 
ants at  his  command,  eat  and  drink  of  the  best,  and  be  a 
great  man.  You  would  not  have  suspected  his  intentions, 
when  he  addressed  his  intended  bride,  in  an  impertinent, 
injured  tone-^ 

"  A  very  dangerous  dog  that,  Miss  Keeldar.  I  wonder  you 
should  keep  such  an  animal." 
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"  Do  you,  Mr.  Donne  ?  Feirhaps  yoti  ^mll  wonder  more, 
when  I  tell  you  I  am  very  fond  of  him." 

**  I  should  say  you  are  not  serious  in  the  assertion.  Can't 
£uicy  a  lady  fond  of  that  brute-^'tis  so  ugly^ — a  fiffiosse  carter'^ 
dog-— <pray  hang  him." 

"  Hang  what  I  am  ibnd  of?" 

**  And  purchase  m  his  stead  isorae  sweetly  peistf  ]^ug  or 
poodle ;  som^ething  appropriaite  to  the  fai^  sex :  -ladies  generally 
like  lap-dogs." 

**  Perhaps  Z  am  an  exception." 

*<  Oh !  you  can't  be,  you  know.  All  ladias  lire  lal^  in  thatiQ 
inatters :  that  is  uoiversaliy  allowed." 

*'  Tartar  fr^htened  you  terribly,  Mr.  Dome,  I  ^lope  yoiti 
won't  take  any  harm." 

"  That  I  shall,  no  doubt  He  gave  me  a  txam  I  «ha!l  not 
liQonibrget.  When  I  sor  Inm  (svich  was  Mr.  Dottne's  pro- 
mmcxation)  about  to  spring,  I  thought  I  nhould  have  fainted." 

'*  Perhaps  you  did  faint  in  the  bed-room — ytfin,  were  a  kmg 
time  there  ?" 

'*  No ;  I  bore  up,  that  I  might  hold  the  door  tfatft :  I  wds 
det^xnined  not  to  let  any  one  enter ;  I  thought  I  wotsld  keep 
A  barrier  between  me  and  the  enemy." 

«<  But  what  if  your  friend  Mr.  Malone  had  been  worried  ?" 

'^  Malone  must  take  care  of  hinlisdlf.  Your  iiiaa  ^pearsnaded 
me  to  come  out  at  last,  by  saying  the  dog  was  chamed  up  in 
his  kennel ;  if  I  had  not  been  assured  of  this,  I  would  have 
xemained  all  day  in  the  chamber.  But  what  is  that  ?  I  de- 
clare the  man  has  told  a  falsehood !     The  dog  is  there !" 

And  indeed  Tartar  walked  pai^  the  glasihdoor  caning  to 
the  garden,  stifi*,  tawny,  and  black-<mruzzled  as  ever.  He  still 
ceeimed  in  bad  humor :  he  was  growling  again,  and  whistling 
a  half-strangled  whistle,  being  an  inhentance  ^ocn  the  hull- 
dog  side  of  his  ancestry. 

'*  There  are  other  visitors  coming,"  observed  Bhirley,  wilii 
that  provoking  coolness  which  the  owners  of  finmaidable-look- 
ing  dogs  are  apt  to  show  while  their  animals  are  all  bristle 
and  bay.  Tartar  sprang  down  the  pavement  toward  the  gate, 
bellowing  '^  avec  explosion."  His  mistress  quietly  opened  the 
glass-door,  and  stepped  out  chirruping  to  him.  His  bellow 
was  already  sUenoed,  and  he  was  lifting  up  his  huge,  blunt, 
Btupid  head  to  the  new  callers  to  be  patted. 
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"What — Tartar,  Tartar!'*  said  a  cheery,  rather  boyish 
voice  :  "  don't  you  kaow  us  ?     Good-morning,  old  boy !" 

And  little  IV^.  Sweeting,  whose  conscious  good-nature  made 
him  comparatively  fearless  of  man,  woman,  child,  or  brute, 
came  through  the  gate,  caressing  the  guardian.  His  vicar, 
Mr.  Hall,  followed  :  he  had  no  fear  of  Tartar  either,  and 
Tartar  had  no  ill-will  to  him ;  he  snufied  both  the  gentlemen 
round,  and  then,  as  if  concluding  that  they  were  harmless, 
and  might  be  allowed  to  pass,  he  '^thdrew  to  the  sunny  firont 
of  the  hall,  leaving  the  archway  free.  Mr.  Sweeting  followed, 
and  would  have  played  with  him,  but  Tartar  took  no  notice 
of  his  caresses :  it  was  only  his  mistress's  hand  whose  touch 
gave  him  pleasure ;  to  all  olhers  he  showed  himself  obstinately 
insensible. 

Shirley  advanced  to  meet  Messrs.  Hall  and  Sweeting,  shak- 
ing hands  with  them  cordially :  they  were  come  to  tell  h^  of 
certain  successes  they  had  achieved  that  morning  in  applica- 
tions for  subscriptions  to  the  fund.  Mr.  Hall's  eyes  beamed 
benignantly  through  his  spectacles  :  his  plain  face  looked  pos- 
itively handsome  with  goodness,  and  when  Caroline,  seeing  who 
was  come,  ran  out  to  meet  him,  and  put  both  her  hands  into 
his,  he  gazed  down  on  her  with  a  gentle,  serene,  afiectionate 
expression,  that  gave  him  the  aspect  of  a  smiling  Melancthon. 

Instead  of  re-entering  the  house,  they  strayed  through  the 
garden,  the  ladies  walking  one  on  each  side  of  Mr.  Hall.  It 
was  a  breezy,  sunny  day :  the  air  refreshed  the  girls'  cheeks, 
and  gracefully  disheveled  their  ringlets :  both  of  them  looked 
pretty— one,  gay:  Mr.  Hall  spoke  oftenest  to  his  brilliant 
companion,  looked  most  frequently  at  the  quiet  one.  Miss 
Keeldar  gathered  handfrils  of  the  profusely-blooming  flowers, 
whose  perfrune  filled  the  inclosure :  she  gave  some  to  Caroline, 
telling  her  to  choose  a  nosegay  for  Mr.  Hall ;  and  with  her 
lap  filled  with  dehcate  and  splendid  blossoms,  Caroline  sat 
down  on  the  steps  of  a  summer-house :  the  vicar  stood  near 
her  leaning  on  his  cane. 

Shirley,  who  cotdd  not  be  inhospitable,  now  called  out  the 
neglected  pair  in  the  oak-parlor :  she  convoyed  Donne  past 
his  dread  enemy  Tartar,  who,  with  his  nose  on  his  fore^-paws, 
lay  snoring  under  the  meridian  sun.  Donne  was  not  grateful : 
he  never  was  grateful  for  kindness  and  attention ;  but  he  was 
glad  of  the  safeguard.     Miss  Keeldar,  desirous  of  being  im- 
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partial,  ofiered  the  curates  flowers  :  they  accepted  them  with 
native  awkwardness.  Malone  seemed  specially  at  a  loss,  when. 
a  bouquet  filled  one  hand,  while  his  shillelagh  occupied  the 
other.  Donne's  "  Thank  you  !"  was  rich  to  hear  ;  it  was  the 
most  fatuous  and  arrogant  of  soimds,  implying  that  he  con- 
sidered this  offering  an  homage  to  his  merits,  and  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  heiress  to  ingratiate  herself  into  his  priceless 
afiections.  Sweeting  ulone  received  the  posy  like  a  smart, 
sensible,  little  man,  as  he  was  :  putting  it  gallantly  and  nat- 
tily into  his  button-hole. 

As  a  reward  for  his  good  manners.  Miss  Keeldar  beckoning 
him  apart,. gave  him  some  commission,  which  made  his  eyes 
sparkle  with  glee.  Away  he  flew,  round  by  the  court-yard  to 
the  kitchen :  no  need  to  give  him  directions ;  he  was  always 
at  honie  every  where.  Ere  long  he  re-appeared,  carrjring  a 
round  table,  which  he  placed  under  the  cedar ;  then  he  col- 
lected six  garden-chairs  from  various  nooks  and  bowers  in  the 
grounds,  and  placed  them  in  a  circle.  The  parlor-maid — Miss 
Keeldar  kept  no  footman— came  out,  bearing  a  napkin-covered 
tray.  Sweeting's  nimble  Angers  aided  in  disposing  glasses, 
plates,  knives  and  forks :  he  assisted  her,  too,  in  setting  forth 
a  n^at  luncheon,  consisting  of  cold  chicken,  ham,  and  tarts. 

This  sort  of  impromptu  regale,  it  was  Shirley's  delight  to 
offer  any  chance  guests  ;  and  nothing  pleased  her  better  than 
to  have  an  alert,  obliging  little  friend,  like  Sweeting,  to  run 
about  her  hand,  cheerily  receive  and  briskly  execute  her  hos- 
pitable hints.  David  and  she  were  on  the  best  terms  in  the 
world ;  and  his  devotion  to  the  heiress  was  quite  disinterested, 
since  it  prejudiced  in  nothing  his  faithful  allegiance  to  the 
magniflcent  Dora  Sykes. 

The  repast  turned  out  a.  very  merry  one.  Donne  and 
Malone,  indeed,  contributed  but  little  to  its  vivacity,  the 
chief  part  they  played  in  it  being  what  concerned  the  knife, 
fork,  and  viine-glass ;  but  where  four  such  natures  as  Mr. 
Hall,  David  Sweeting,  Shirley,  and  Caroline,  were  assembled 
in  health  and  amity,  on  a  green  lawn,  under  a  sunny  sky, 
amidst  a  wilderness  of  flowers,  Ihere  could  not  be  imgenial 

dullness.  -  . 

In  the  course  of  conversation,  Mr.  Hall  reminded  the  ladies 
that  Whitsuntide  was  approaching  when  the  grand  United 
Sunday- School  tea-drinking  and  procession  of  the  three  parishe* 
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of  Briarfield,  Whinbuiy,  and  Nunnery  were  to  take  place. 
Caroline  he  knew  would  be  at  her  post  as  teacher,  he  said, 
and  he  hoped  Miss  Keeldar  would  not  be  wanting :  he  hoped 
she  would  make  her  first  public  appearance  among  them  at 
that  time.  Shirley  was  not  the  person  to  miss  an  occasion 
of  this  sort :  she  liked  festive  excitement,  a  gathering  of  hap- 
piiless,  a  concentration  and  combination  of  pleasant  details, 
a  throng  of  glad  faces,  a  muster  of  elated  hearts  :  she  told  Mr. 
Hall  they  might  count  on  her  with  security :  she  did  not  know 
what  she  would  have  to  do,  but  they  might  diqjwse  of  her  as 
they  pleased.  - 

"  And,"  said  Caroline,  "yon  "wSL  ^promise  to  come  to  my 
table,  and  to  sit  near  me,  mi.  Hall  1" 

"1  shall  not  fail,  Deo  volente,"  said  he.  "1  have  occupied 
the  place  on  her  right  hand  at  these  monster  tea-drinkings  for 
the  last  six  years,"  he  proceeded,  turning  to  Miss  Keeldar. 
"  They  made  her  a  Sunday-school  teacher  when  she  was  a 
little  girl  of  twelve :  she  is  not  particularly  self-confident  by 
nature,  as  you  may  have  observed ;  and  the  first  titne  sheliad 
to  '  take  a  tray,'  as  the  phrase  is,  anA  make  tea.  in  public, 
there  was  some  piteous  trembling  and  flushing.  I  observed, 
the  speechless  panic,  the  cups  shaking  in  the  little  hand,  and 
the  overflowing  teapot  filled  too  full  from  the  urn.  I  came 
to  her  aid,  toolc  a  seat  near  her,  managed  the  urn  and  the 
slop-basin,  and  in  ikct  made  the  tea  for  her  like  any  old 


woman." 


"  I  Was  very  grateful  to  you,"  intetpofied  Caroline. 

"  You  were  :  you  told  me  so  with  an  earnest  sincerity  that 
repaid  me  well ;  inasmuch  as  it  was  not  like  the  majority  of 
little  ladies  of  twelve,  whom  you  may  help  arid  caress  forever 
without  their  evincing  any  quicker  6ense  of  the  kindness  done 
and  meant  than  if  they  were  made  of  wax  and  wood,  instead 
of  flesh  and  nerves.  She  kept  close  to  me,  Miss  Keeldar,  the 
rest  of  the  evening,  walking  with  me  over  the  grounds  where 
the  children  were^  playing  ;  she  followed  me  into  the  vestry 
when  all  were  summoned  into  church  :  she  would,  I  believe, 
have  mounted  with  me  to  the  pulpit,  had  I  not  taken  the 
previous  precaution  of  conducting  her  to  the  rectory-pew." 

**  And  he  has  been  my  friend  ever  since,"  said  Coroline. 

"  And  always  sat  at  her  table,  near  her  tray,  and  handed  the 
enps— that  is  the  extent  of  my  service.     The  next  thing  1  do 
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for  her  will  be  to  marry  her  some  day  to  some  curate  or  mill- 
owner  :  but  mind,  Caroline,  I  shall  inquire  about  the  bride- 
groom's character,  and  if  he  is  not  a  gentleman  likely  to  render 
happy  the  little  girl  who  walked  with  me  hand-in-hand  over 
Nunnely  Common,  1  will  not  officiate  :  so  take  care." 

"  The  caution  is  useless ;  I  am  not  going  to  be  married. 
I  shall  live  single  like  your  sister  Margaret,  Mr.  Hall." 

"Very  well — you  might  do  'worse — Margaret  is  not  un- 
happy^:  she  has  her  books  for  k  pleasure,  and  her  brother  foi 
a  care,  and  is  content.  If  ever  you  want  a  home ;  if  the  day 
should  come  when  Briairfield  rectory  is  yours  no  longer,  come 
to  Nunnely  vicarage.  Should  the  old  maid  and  bachelor  be 
Btill  living,  they  will  make  you  tenderljr  welcoihe." 

"There  are  your  flowers.  Now,"  said  Caroline,  lirho  had 
kelpt  the  nosegay  she  had  selected  for  him  till  this  moment, 
*'you  don't  care  for  a  bouquet,  but  you  must  give  it  to 
Margaret :  only— to  be  sentimental  for  once — ^keep  that  httle 
forget-me-not,  which  is  a  wild-flower  I  gathered  frbm  the 
grass;  and — to  be  still  tnore  sentimental — let  me  take  two 
or  three  of  the  blue  blbssoras,  and  put  thern  in  my  souvenir." 

And  she  took  out  a  small  book  with  enameled  cover  and 
silver  clasp,  wherein,  having  opened  it,  she  inserted  the 
flowers.  Writing  round  them  in  pencil — "  To  be  kept  for  the 
sake  of  the  Rev.  Cyril  Hall,  my  friend.     May  —  18 — ." 

The  Rev.  Cyril  Hall,  oh  his  -part  also,  placed  a  sprig  in 
safety  between  the  leaves  of  a  pocket  Testament :  he  only 
wrote  on  the  margin — "  Caroline." 

"  Now,"  said  he,  smiling,  "  I  trust  we  a*e  romantic  enough. 
Miss  Keeldar,"  he  continued  (the  curates,  by-the-by,  during 
this  conversation,  were  too  much  occupied  with  their  own 
jokes  to  notice  what  paissed  at  the  other  end  of  the  table), 
'*  I  hope  you  are  laughing  at  this  trait  of  *^  exaltation*  in  the 
old,  gray-headed  vicar ;  btit,  the  fact  is,  I  ttm  so  used  to  com- 
ply with  the  requests  of  this  youi^  friend  of  yours,  I  don't 
know  how  to  refuse  her  when  she  tells  me  to  do  any  thing. 
Yoii  would  say  it  is  not  much  in  my  "way  to  traffic  "with 
flowers  and  forget-me-nots ;  but,  you  see,  when  requested  to 
be  sentimental,  I  am  obedient." 

"  He  is  naturally  rather  sentimental,"  remarked  Caroline ; 
Margaret  told  me  so,  and  I  know  what  pleases  him." 

"  That  you  should  be  good  and  happy  ?     Yes ;  that  is  one 
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of  my,  greatest  pleasures.  May  God  long  preserve  to  you  the 
blessings  of  peace  and  innocence  !  By  which  phrase,  I  mean 
comparative  innocence ;  for,  in  His  sight,  I  am  well  aware, 
none  are  pure.  What,  to  our  human  perceptions,  looks  spot- 
less as  we  fancy  angels,  is  to  Him  but  firailty,  needing  the 
blood  of  His  Son  to  cleanse,  and  the  strength  of  His  Spirit  to 
sustain.  Let  us  each  and  all  cherish  humility-: — I,  as  you, 
my  young  friends;  and  we  may  well  do  it  when  we  look  into 
our  own  hearts,  and  see  there  temptations,  inconsistencies, 
propensities,  even  we  blush  to  recognize.  And  it  is  not  youth, 
nor  good  looks,  nor  grace,  nor  any  gentle  outside  charm  which 
makes  either  beauty  or  goodness  in  God's  eyes.  Young  ladies, 
when  your  mirror  or  men's  tongues  flatter  you,  remember  that, 
in  the  sight  of  her  Maker,  Mary  Ann  Ainley — a  woman  whom 
neither  glass  nor  lips  have  ever  panegyrized — ^is  fairer  and 
better  than  either  of  you.  She  is,  indeed,"  he  added,  after  a 
pause — "she  is,  indeed.  You  young  things — wrapt  up  in 
yourselves  and  in  earthly  hopes — scarcely  live  as  Christ  lived : 
perhaps  you  can  not  do  it  yet,  while  existence  is  so  sweet  and 
earth  so  smiling  to  you ;  it  would  be  too  much  to  expect :  she, 
with  meek  heart  and  due  reverence,  treads  close  in  her  B^e- 
deemer's  steps." 

Here  the  harsh  voice  of  Donne  broke  in  on  the  mild  tones 
ofMr.  HaU— 

"  Ahem !"  he  began,  clearing  his  throat  evidently  for  a 
speech  of  some  importance.  "Ahem  !  Miss  Keeldar,  your 
attention  *n  instant,  if  you  please." 

"  Well,"  said  Shirley,  nonchalantly.  "  What  is  it  ?  I 
listen  :  all  of  me  is  ear  that  is  not  eye." 

"  I  hope  part  of  you  is  hand  also,"  returned  Donne,  in  his 
vulgarly  presumptuous  and  familiar  style,  "  and  part  purse  : 
it  is  to  the  hand  and  purse  I  propose  to  appeal.  I  came  here 
this  morning  with  a  view  to  beg  of  you — " 

"  You  should  have  gone  to  JV&s.  Gill :  she  is  my  almbner." 

"To  beg  of  you  a  subscription  to  a  school.  I  and  Doctor 
Boultby  intend  to  erect  one  in  the  hamlet  of  Eccle%g,  which 
is  under  our  vibarage  of  Whinbury.  The  Baptists  have  got 
possession  of  it ;  they  have  a  chapel  there,  and  we  want  to 
dispute  the  ground." 

"  But  I  have„  nothing  to  do  with  Eccleflgg  :  I  possess  no 
property  there." 


\ 
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"  What  does  that  signify?  You're  a  churchwoman,  ain't 
you?" 

"  Admirable  creature !"  muttered  Shirley,  under  her  breath  : 
"  exquisite  address !  fine  style  !  What  raptures  he  excites  in 
me  !"     Then  aloud,  "  I  am  a  churchwoman,  certainly." 

"  Then  you  can't  refuse  tb  contribute  in  this  case.  The 
population  of  Ecclefigg  are  a  parcel  of  brutes— we  want  to 
civilize  them." 

"  Who  is  to  be  the  missionary  ?" 

"  Myself,  probably." 

"  You  won't  fail  through  lack  of  sympathy  with  your 
flock." 

"  I  hope  not — I  expect  success ;  but  we  must  have  money. 
There  is  the  paper  :  pray,  give  a  handsome  sum." 

When  asked  for  money,  Shirley  rarely  held  back.  She 
put  down  her  name  for  61. :  after  the  300L  she  had  lately 
given,  and  the  many  smaller  sums  she  was  giving  constantly, 
it  was  as  much  as  she  could  at  present  afibrd.  Donne  looked 
at  it,  declared  the  subscription  ''  shabby,"  and  clamorously 
demanded  more.  Miss  Keeldar  flushed  up  with  some  indig- 
nation and  more  astonishment. 

**  At  present,  I  shall  give  no  more/'  said  she. 

"  Not  give  more  I  Why,  I  expected  you  to  head  the  list 
with  a  cool  hundred.  With  your  property,  you  should  never 
put  down  a  signature  for  less." 

She  was  silent. 

"  In  the  south,"  went  on  Donne,  "  a  lady  with  a  thousand 
a  year  would  be  ashamed  to  give  five  pounds  for  a  public 
object. 

Shirley,  so  rarely  haughty,  looked  so  now.  Her  slight 
frame  became  nerved ;  her  chstinguished  face  quickened  with 
scorn. 

"  Strange  remarks  !"  said  she  :  "  most  inconsiderate.  Re- 
proach in  return  for  bounty,  is  misplaced." 

"Bounty  !     Do  you  call  five  pounds  bounty  ?" 

"  I  do  ;  and  bounty  which,  had  I  not  given  it  to  Doctor 
Boultby's  intended  school,  of  the  erection  of  which  I  approve, 
and  in  no  sort  to  his  curate,  who  seems  ill-advised  in  his  man- 
ner of  applying  for,  or,  rather,  extorting  subscriptions-^-bounty, 
I  repeat,  which,  but  for  this  consideration,  I  should  instantly 
reclaim." 
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Donne  was  thiekHskinned — ^he  did  not  ifeel  all  or  half  that 
the  tone,  air,  glance  of  the  speaker  expressed— he  knew  not 
on  what  ground  he  stood.  ^ 

"  Wretched  place — ^this  Yorkshire,"  he  %ent  on,  "  I  could 
never  have  farmed  an  idear  of  the  country  had  I  not  seen  it. 
And  the  people — rich  and  poor — what  a  set !  How  corse 
and  uncultivated !     Thw  would  be  scouted  in  the  south." 

Shirley  leaned  forward  on  the  table,  her  nostrils  dilathig  a 
little,  her  taper  fingers  interlaced  and  con&preissing  ea^h  other 
hard. 

"The  rich,"  pursued  the  infatuated  and  iiin6oi»scious 
Donne,  "  are  a  parcel  of  misers — ^never  living  as  persons 
with  their  incomes  ought  to  live :  you  soaTsley — '(you  must 
excuse  Mr.  Donne's  pronunciation,  reader ;  it  was  very  chbice 
— ^he  considered  it  genteel,  istnd  prided  himself  on  his  south- 
ern accent ;  tiorthem  ears  refeeived  with  lingular  sensktions 
his  utterance  of  certain  wdrds) — you  scairsley  ever  see  a 
famly  Whc*«  a  propa  carriage  or  a  *egla  butl^  is  kep ;  and 
as  to  the  poor — -just  look  at  them  when  they  come  crowding 
about  the  church-doors  on  the  occasion  of  a  marriage  or  a 
funeral,  clattering  in  clogs ;  the  men  in  their  shirt-sleeves 
and  wool-combers*  aprons,  the  'womein  in  mob-caps  and  bed- 
gowns. They  positively  deserve  that  one  should  turn  a  mad 
oow  in  amotig  them  to  ifottt  their  rabble-ranks— he !  he ! 
What  fun  it  would  be  !" 

"  TJiere— you  have  reached  the  climax/'  Said  Shirley, 
quietly.  "You  liave  rekehed  the  clitnax,"  she  repeated, 
turning  her  glowing  glartfce  toward  him.  "  You  can  not  go 
beyond  it,  and,"  she  added  with  emphasis,  "  you  shaU  ndt  in 
my  house." 

Up  she  rose :  nobody  could  eohtrol  her  now,  for  she  was 
exasperated ;  straight  she  walked  to  her  garden-gates,  wide 
she  filing  them  open. 

"  Walk  through,"  she  said,  austerely,  "  and  pretty  quickly, 
and  set  foot  on  this  pavement  no  more." 

Donne  was  astounded.  He  had  thought  all  the  time  he 
was  showing  himself  off*  to  high  advantage,  as  a  Idfty-souled 
person  of  the  first  "  ton" — he  imagined  he  was  producing  a 
crushing  impression.  Had  he  not  expressed  cUsdain  of  every 
thing  in  Yorkshire  ^  What  more  conclusive  proof  could  be 
given  that  he  was  better  than  any  thing  there  ?     And  yet 
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here  was  he  about  to  he  turned  like  a  dog  out  of  a  Yorkshire 
garden  !  Whdife,  under  such  circumstances,  was  the  "  con- 
catenation accordingly  ?" 

*'  Rid  me  of  you  instantly — ^instantly !"  reiterated  Shirley, 
as  he  lingered. 

"  Madam — a  clerjgyman !     Turn  out  a  clergymai;!  ?" 

"  Off !  Were  you  an  archbishop  :  you  have  proved  your- 
self no  gentleman,  and  must  go.     Quick!" 

She  was  quite  resolved :  there*  was  ho  trifling  with  her : 
besides,  Tartar  was  again  rising ;  he  perceived  syniptoms  of 
a  commotion ;  he  manifested  a  disposition  to  join  in ;  there 
was  evidently  nothing  for  it  but  to  go,  and  Donne  made  hi« 
exodus ;  the  heiress  sweeping  him  a  deep  courtesy  as  shc^ 
closed  the  gates  on  him. 

"  fiow  dare  the  pompous  priefct  abu^  tiiS  flittk  ?  How 
dare  the  lisping  cockney  revile  Yorkshire?"  was  her  sole 
observation  on  the  circumst^hbe,  as  she  returned  to  the  table. 

Ere  long,  the  little  party  broke  up :  Miss  KeeldiEir's  ruffled 
and  darkened  brow,  curled  lip,  and  incensed  eye^  ^ave  no 
invitation  to  further  social  enjoyment. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

WHITStJNTIDE. 

The  fund  prospered.  By  dint  of  Miss  Keeldir*s  example, 
the  three  rectors'  'wgorous  exertions,  and  the  efficient  though 
quiet  aid  of  their  spinster  and  spectacled  lieutenants,  Mary 
Ann  Aiuley  and  Margaret  Hall,  i  handsome  sum  was  raised ; 
and  this  being  judiciously  managed,  served,  for  the  present, 
greatly  to  alleviate  the  distress  of  the  unemployed  poor.  The 
neighborhood  seemed  to  grow  calmer  ;  for  a  fortnight  past  no 
cloth  had  been  destro3red ;  no  outrage  on  mill  or  mansion  had 
been  committed  in  the  three  parishes.  Shirley  was  sanguine 
that  the  evil  she  wished  to  avert  was  almost  escaped ;  that 
the  threatened  storm  was  passing  over :  with  the  approach 
of  summer  she  felt  certain  that  trade  would  improve — ^it 
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alwajTs  did ;  and  then  this  weary  war  could  not  last  forever ; 
peace  must  return  one  day :  with  peace  what  an  impulse 
would  be  given  to  commerce  I 

Such  was  the  usual  tenor  of  her  observations  to  her  tenant, 
Gerard  Moore,  whenever  she  met  him  where  they  could  con- 
verse, and  Moore  would  listen  very  quietly — too  quietly  to 
satisfy  her.  She  would  then  by  her  impatient  glance  demand 
something  more  from  him — some  explanation,  or  at  least 
some  additional  remark.  Smiling  in  his  way,  with  that  ex- 
pression which  gave  a  remarkable  cast  qf  sweetness  to  his 
mouthj  while  his  brow  remained  grave,  he  would  answer  to 
the  efiect,  that  himself  too  trusted  in  the  finite  nature  of  the 
war ;  that  it  was  indeed  on  that  ground  the  anchor  of  his 
hopes  was  fixed :  thereon  his  speculations  depended.  "  For 
you  are  aware,"  he  would  continue,  "that  I  now  work 
Hollow's  mill  entirely  on  speculation  :  I  sell  nothing  ;  there 
is  no  market  for  my  goods.  I  manufacture  for  a  future  day ; 
I  make  myself  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  first  opening 
that  shall  occur.  Three  months  ago  this  was  impossible  to 
me;  I  had  exhausted  both  credit  and  capital;  you  well 
know  who  came  to  my  rescue ;  from  what  hand  I  received 
the  loan  which  saved  me.  It  is  on  the  strength  of  that  loan 
I  am  enabled  to  continue  the  bold  game  which,  a  while  since, 
I  feared  I  should  never  play  more.  Total  ruin  I  know  will 
follow  loss,  and  I  am  aware  that  gain  is  doubtful ;  but  I  am 
quite  cheerful ;  so  long  as  I  can  be  active,  so  long  as  I  can 
strive,  so  long,  in  short,  as  my  hands  are  not  tied,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  me  to  be  depressed.  One  year,  nay,  but  six  months 
of  the  reign  of  the  ohve,  and  I  am  safe ;  for,  as  you  say,  peace 
will  give  an  impulse  to  conunerce.  In  tnis  you  are  right ; 
but  as  to  the  restored  tranquillity  of  the  neighborhood — as  to 
the  permanent  good  efiect  of  your  charitable  fund — I  doubt. 
Eleemosynary  relief  never  yet  tranquilized  the  working-classes 
— ^it  never  made  them  grateful;  it  is  not  in  human  nature 
that  it  should.  I  suppose,  were  all  things  ordered  aright, 
they  ought  not  to  be  in  a  position  to  need  that  humiliating 
relief,  and  this  they  feel ;  we  should  feel  it  were  we  so  placed. 
Besides,  to  whom  should  they  be  grateful  1  To  you — to  the 
clergy,  perhaps,  but  not  to  us  mill-owners.  They  hate  us 
worse  than  ever.  Then,  the  disafiected  here  are  in  corre- 
spondence with  the  disafiected  elsewhere  :  Nottingham  is  one 
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of  their  head-quarters,  Manchester  is  another,  Birmingham  a 
third.  The  suhaltems  receive  orders  from  their  chie& ;  they 
are  in  a  good  state  of  discipline :  no  hJow  is  struck  without 
mature  deliheration.  In  sultry  weather,  you  have  seen  the 
sky  threaten  thunder  day  by  day,  and  yet,  night  after  night 
the  clouds  have  cleared,  and  the  sun  has  set  quietly ;  hut  the 
danger  was  not  gone,  it  was  only  delayed ;  the  long-threaten- 
ing storm  is  sure  to  break  at  last.  There  is  analogy  between 
the  moral  and  the  physical  atmosphere." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Moore"  (so  these  conferences  always  ended), 
"  take  care  of  yourself.  If  you  think  that  I  have  ever  done 
you  any  good,  reward  me  by  promising  to  take  care  of  your- 
self" ^ 

"  I  do  :.I  will  take  close  and  watchful  care.  I  wish  to 
live,  not  to  die  :  the  future  openr  like  Eden  before  me  ;  and 
still,  when  I  look  deep  into  the  shades  of  my  paradise,  I  see 
a  vision,  that  I  like  better  than  seraph  or  cherub,  glide  across 
remote  vistas." 

"  Do  you  ?     Pray,  what  vision  ?" 

The  maid  came  bustUng  iu  with  the  tea-things. 

The  early  part  of  that  May,  as  we  haVe  seen,  was  fine,  the 
middle  was  wet ;  but  in  the  last  week,  at  change  of  moon,  it 
cleared  again.  A  fresh  wind  swept  off  the  silver-white,  deep- 
piled  rain-clouds,  bearing  them,  mass  on  mass,  to  the  eastern 
horizon;  on  whose  verge  they  dwindled,  and  behind  whose 
rim  they  disappeared,  leaving  the  vault  behind  all  pure  blue 
space,  ready  for  the  reign  of  the  summer  sun.  That  sun  rose 
broad  on  Whitsuntide  :  the  gathering  of  the  schools  was  sig- 
nalized by  splendid  weather. 

Whit-Tuesday  was  the  great  day,  in  preparation  for  which 
the  two  large  school-rooms  of  Briajrfield,  built  by  the  present 
rector,  chiefly  at  his  own  expense,  were  cleaned  out,  white- 
washed, repainted,  and  decorated  with  flowers  and  evergreens 
— some  from  the  rectory-garden,  two  cart-loads  from  Field- 
head,  and  a  wheelbarrowful  from  the  more  stingy  domain  of 
De  Walden,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Wynne.  In  these  school- 
rooms twenty  tables,  each  calculated  to  accommodate  twenty 
guests,  were  laid  out,  surrounded  with  benches,  and  covered 
with  white  cloths  :  above  them  were  suspended  at  least  some 
twenty  cages,  containing  as  many  canaries,  according  to  a 
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fancy  of  the  district,  Bp^cially  cherilihed  by  Mr.  Itelstone^'tf 
clerk,  who  delighted  ih  the  jpietciiig  flOiig  of  these  birds,  aad 
knew  that  amidst  confu^oh  of  toilgues  they  always  caroled 
loudest.  These  tables,  be  it  understood.  Were  not  spread  for 
the  twelve  hundred  scholars  to  be  assembled  froiti  the  three 
parishes,  but  only  for  the  patit)ns  and  teachers  jof  the  schools; 
the  children's  feast  was  to  be  spread  ih  the  op^  ait.  At  one 
o'clock  the  troops  were  to  come  in ;  k%  twb  they  vnite  to  be 
marshaled ;  till  four  they  wer6  to  ^Milrade  the  parish ;  th^n 
came  the  feast  and  afterward  the  meeting^,  witn  music  and 
speechifying  in  the  church. 

Why  Briarfield  was  chosen  for  the  point  of  rendezvous — 
the  scene  of  the  f^te— should  be  explained.  It  was  not  be- 
cause it  was  the  largest  or  most  populous  parish-— Whinbury 
far  outdid  it  in  that  respect ;  nor  because  it  was  the  oldest — 
antique  as  were  the  hoary  church  and  rectory,  Nunnely's  low- 
loofcd  tenaple  and  mossy  parsonage,  buried  both  in  coiSval 
oaks,  outstanding  sentinels  of  Nunnwood,  were  Mm  still :  it 
was  simply  because  Mr.  Helstone  willed  it  so,  and  Mr.  Hel- 
stone's  will  was  stronger  than  that  of  Boultby  or  Hall ;  the 
former  on^  not,  the  latter  vxmkd  not,  dispute  a  point  of  pre- 
cedence with  their  recfolute  and  imperious  brother :  they  let 
him  lead  and  rule. 

This  notable  anniversairy  had  always  hitherto  besn  a  tryk^ 
day  to  Caroline  Helstone,  because  it  dragged  hsx  perfcnree  iiito 
pubhc,  compelling  her  to  face  all  that  was  wealthy,  respecta- 
ble, influential  in  the  neighboibood ;  in  whose  presencie,  bat 
for  the  kind  countenance  d*  Mr.  Hall,  ^te  would  have  aj^pear- 
ed  unsupported.  Obliged  to  be  conspicwcms  ;  oUiged  to  walk 
at  the  head  of  her  regiment,  as  the  rect(!»:'8  niece,  iand  first 
teacher  of  the  first  class ;  obliged  to  make  tea  at  the  first 
table  for  a  mixed  multitude  of  ladies  aad  gentlemen  ;  and  to 
do  all  this  without  the  countenance  of  modier,  aunt,  or  olJier 
chaperon — she,  meantime,  being  a  nervous  pMson,  who  mor- 
tally feared  publicity — it  will  be  comprehended  tbat  under 
these  circumstances,  she  trembled  at  the  afsproaoh  of  Whit- 
suntide. 

But  this  year  Shirley  was  to  be  with  her,  and  tiiat  diaaged 
the  aspect  of  the  trial  singularly— it  changed  it  utterly :  it 
was  a  trial  no  longer — ^it  was  almost  an  enjoyment.  Miss 
Keeldar  was  better,  in  her  single  self,  than  a  host  of  (»diaa]py 
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friends.  Quite  self-possessed,  and  always  spirited  and  easy ; 
conscious  of  her  social  importance,  yet  never)  presuming  upon 
it,  it  would  be  enough  to  give  one  courage  only  to  look  at  her. 
The  only  fear  was,  lest  the  heiress  should  not  be  punctual  to 
tryste  :  she  often  had  a  careless  way  of  lingering  behind  time, 
and  Caroline  knew  her  uncle  would  npt  wait  a  oeccmd  for  any 
one :  at  the  moment  of  the  church-clock  tolling  two,  the  bells 
would  dash  oi;t,  and  the  march  begi^.  She  must  look  after 
Shirley,  then,  in  this  m^,ttei^,  or  her  expected  companion 
would  fail  her. 

Whit-Tuesday  saw  )ier  rise  almost  with  thd  sun.  She, 
Fanny,  and  Eliza  were  busy  the  whole  morning  arranging 
the  reetoxy-parlors  in  first-rate  company  order,  and  setting  out 
a  collation  of  cooling  refreshments — ^wine,  fruit,  cakes— on  the 
dining-room  side-board.  Then  she  had  to  dress  in  her  freshest 
and  fairest  attire  of  wl^te  musUn ;  the  perfect  finei^ess  of  the 
day  and  the  solemi^ity  of  the  occasion  warranted,  and  even 
exacted,  such  cpstume.  }Ier  new  sash — a  birthday  present 
from  Margaret  Hall,  which  she  had  reasoii  to  believe  Cyril 
himself  had  bought,  and  in  return  for  which  she  had  indeed 
given  him  a  set  of  camlmG-band^  in  a  h^dsonie  case— was 
tied  by  the  dexterous  fingers  of  Fanny,  whp  took  no  little  pleas- 
ure in  ar^raying  her  fair  young  mistress  for  the  occasion ;  hei 
simple  bonnet  had  been  trimmed  to  e<H7e^p(md  with  her  sash  ; 
her  pretty  but  inexpenuve  scarf  of  white  crape  suited  hex 
dress.  When  ready  she  fenced  a  pctuxe,  iiot  bright  enough 
to  dazzle,  but  fair  enough  tp  interest ;  opt  brilliantly  striking, 
but  very  dehcately  pleasing :  a  picture  in  which  sweeto,e«3  of 
tint,  purity  Of  ^|r,  aui  grace  of  mien,  atoned  for  the  absence 
of  rich  coloring  mi  niagnificent  contour.  What  her  brown 
eye  and  clear  forehead  showed  of  her  inind,  was  in  keeping 
with  her  dress  and  face-— modest,  gentle,  and  though  pensive, 
harmonious^  It  appeared  tbat  neither  lamb  nor  dove  need 
fear  her,  but  wpul^  .welcome  rather,  in  her  look  of  simphcity 
and  soflnoss,  a  sympathy  with  their  own  n^'tuires,  pr  with  the 
natures  we  ascribe  tP  them. 

4fter  all,  s)ip  wa#  an  imperfect,  faulty  huoiaiL  being  :  f^ 
enough  of  form,  hue,  and  array ;  but,  as  Cyril  HaU  said, 
neitl^r  80  good  i^or  so  great  as  the  withered  Miss  Aioley, 
BOW  putting  on  her  best  black  gown  and  Quaker-drab  shawl 
and  bonnet  in  her  own  narrow  cottage-chamber. 
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Away  Caroline  went,  across  some  very  sequestered  fields  and 
throngh  some  quite  hidden  lanes,  to  Fieldhead.  She  gHded 
quickly  under  the  green  hedges  and  across  the  greener  leas. 
There  was  no  dust — no  moisture— to  soU  the  hem  of  her  stain- 
less garment,  or  to  damp  her  slender  sandal :  after  the  late 
rains  all  was  clean,  and  under  the  present  glowing  sun  all 
was  dry ;  she  walked  fearlessly,  then,  on  daisy  and  turf,  and 
through  thick  plantations ;  she  reached  Fieldhead,  and  pene- 
trated to  Miss  Keeldar's  dressing-nxmL 

It  was  well  she  had  come,  or  Shirley  would  have  been  too 
late.  Instead  of  making  ready  with  all  speed,  she  lay  stretch- 
ed on  a  couch,  absorbed  in  reading :  Mrs.  Pryor  stood  near, 
vainly  urging  her  to  rise  and  dress.  Caroline  wasted  no 
words :  she  immediately  took  the  book  from  her,  and,  with 
her  own  hands,  commenced  the  business  of  disrobing  and  re- 
robing'  her.  Shirley,  indolent  with  the  heat,  and  gay  with 
her  youth  and  pleasurable  nature,  wanted  to  talk,  laugh,  and 
Hnger ;  but  Caroline,  intent  on  being  in  time,  persevered  in 
dressing  her  as  fast  as  fingers  could  fasten  strings  or  insert 
pins.  At  length,  as  she  united  a  final  row  of  hooks-and<eyes, 
she  found  leisure  to  chide  her,  saying  she  was  very  naughty 
to  be  so  unpunctual ;  that  she  looked  even  now  the  picture  of 
incorrigible  carele«ne« :  and  bo  Shirley  did-but  a  very 
lovely  picture  of  that  tiresome  quality. 

She  presented  quite  a  ^ntrast  to  Caroline :  there  was 
style  in  every  fold  of  her  dress  and  every  line  of  her  figure  : 
the  rich  silk  suited  her  better  than  a  simpler  costume ;  the 
deep-embroidered  scarf  became  her ;  she  wore  it  negligently, 
but  gracefiilly  ;  the  wreath  on  her  bonnet  crowned  her  well ; 
the  attention  to  fkshion,  the  tastefiil  appliance  of  ornament  in 
each  portion  of  her  dress,  were  quite  in  place  with  her  :  all 
this  suited  her,  like  the  frank  light  in  her  eyes,  the  rallying 
smile  about  her  lips,  like  her  shafr-strsdght  carriage  and  l^ht- 
some  step.  Caroline  took  her  hand  when  she  was  dressed, 
hurried  her  down-stairs,  out  of  doors,  and  thus  they  sped 
through  the  fields,  laughing  as  they  went,  and  looking  very 
much  like  a  snow-whito  dove  and  gem-tinted  bird-of-paradise 
joined  in  social  flight.  "^ 

Thanks  to  Miss  Helstone's  promptJtude,  they  arrived  in 
good  time.  While  yet  the  trees  hid  the  church,  they  heard 
the  bell  toUing  a  measured  but  urgent  summons  for  all  to 
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Bemble ;  the  trooping  in  of  numbers,  the  trampling  of  many 
steps,,  and  murmuring  of  many  voices,  were  likewise  audible. 
From  a  rising-^ound,  they  presently  saw,  on  the  Whinbury- 
road,  the  Whmbury  school  approaching :  it  numbered  five 
hundred  «ouls.  The  rector  and  curate,  Boultby  and  Donne, 
headed  it :  the  former,  looming  large  in  full  canonicals,  walk- 
ing, as  became  a  beneficed  priest,  under  the  canopy  of  a  shovel- 
hat,  with  the  dignity  of  an  ample  corporation,  the  embeUish- 
ment  of  the  squarest  and  vastest  of  black  coats,  and  the  support 
of  the  stoutest  of  gold-headed  canes.  As  the  doctor  walked, 
he  now  and  then  slightly  flourished  his  cane,  and  inclined  his 
shovel-hat  with  a  dogmatical  wag  toward  his  aid-de-camp. 
That  aid-de-camp-— Donne,  to-wit — narrow  as  the  line  of  his 
shape  was  compared  to  the  broad  bulk  of  his  principal,  con- 
trived, notwithstanding,  to  look  every  inch  a  curate  :  all  about 
him  was  pragmatical  and  self-complacent,  from  his  tumed-up 
nose  and  elevated  chin  to  his  clerical  black  gaiters,  hi^  some- 
what short,  strapless  trowsers,  and  his  square-toed  shoes. 

Walk  on,  Mr.  Donne !  You  have  undergone  scrutiny.  You 
think  you  look  well — ^whether  the  white  and  purple  figures 
watching  you  firom  yonder  hill  think  so,  is  another  question. 

These  figures  come  running  down  when  the  regiment  has 
marched  by :  the  church-yard  is  fiiU  of  children  and  teachers, 
all  in  their  very  best  hoMay  attire :  and-<listres8ed  as  is  the 
district,  bad  as  are  the  times — it  is  wonderful  to  see  how 
respectably— how  handsomely  even — ^they  have  contrived  to 
clothe  themselves.  That  British  love  of  decency  will  work 
miracles :  the  poverty  which  reduces  an  Irish  girl  to  rags  is 
impotent  to  rob  the  English  girl  of  the  neat  wardrobe  she 
knows  necessary  to  her  self-respect.  Besides,  the  lady  of  the 
manor— that  Shirley,  now  gaadng  with  pleasure  on  this  well- 
dressed  and  happy-looking  crowd — ^has  really  done  them  good : 
her  seasonable  bounty  consoled  many  a  poor  family  against  the 
coming  hoHday,  and  supplied  many  a  child  with  a  new  frock 
or  bonnet  for  the  occasion ;  she  Imows  it,  and  is  elate  with 
the  consciousness :  glad  that  her  money,  example,  and  influ- 
ence have  really — substantially — ^benefited  those  around  her. 
She  can  not  be  charitable  like  Miss  Ainley — ^it  is  not  in  her 
nature :  it  relieves  her  to  feel  that  there  is  another  way  of 
being  charitable,  practicable  for  other  characters,  and  under 
other  circumstances. 
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Caroline,  tOQ>  U  pleased  ;  for  sbe  also  has  done  good  in  Jier 
small  way ;  robbed  herself  pf  more  than  one  dress,  ribbon^  or 
collar  she  pould  iU  spare,  to  aid  in  fitting  out  the  scholars  of 
her  class ;  and)  as. she  could  not  give  xnoney,  she  has  followed 
Miss  4-iul&y'^  example,  i^  giving  her  time  and  her  industry 
to  sew  fo^r  the  children. 

Not  only  is  the  diurch-yard  full,  but  the  f  ectory-garden  is 
alsQ  tbropged :  pairs  and  partiesf  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  are 
seen  ws^U^ing  among  the  waving  lilacs  and  laburnums.  The 
house  ^IsQ  is  qccui»e4 :  at  the  wide-ope|i  parlor-windows,  gay 
groups  are  standing.  These  are  the  patrons  and  teachers,  who 
are  to  swell  the  procession.  Jn  the  parson*^  croft,  behind  the 
rectory,  are  the  musicians  of  the  three  parish  bands,  with  their 
instruments.  Fanny  and  Eliza,  in  the  smartest  of  caps  and 
gow^»1  and  tb^  whitest  of  aprpns,  move  among  them,  serving 
out  quarts  of  ale ;  whereof  a  stock  was  brewed  very  sound  and 
strong,  some  weeks  since,  by  the  rector's  orders,  and  under  his 
special  superintendence.  Whatever  he  had  a  hand  in,  must 
be  managed  handsomely :  "  shabby  doings,"  of  any  descrip^n, 
were  not  endured  under  his  sanction :  from  the  erection  of  a 
public  building,  a  church,  school,  or  court-housp,  to  the  cook- 
ing of  sj,  dinner,  he  still  advocated  the  lordly,  liberal,  and 
ej^tive.  Miss  Keeldar  was  hke  him  in  this  respect,  and 
they  mutus^y  approved  each  other's  arrangements. 

Caroline  and  Shirley  were  soon  in  the  midst  of  the  company ; 
the  former  met  them  very  easily  fpr  her :  instpad  of  sitting 
down  in  a  retired  comer,  or  stealing  away  to  her  own  room 
till  the  procession  should  be  marshaled,  according  to  her  wont, 
she  moved  through  the  three  parlors,  conversed  and  smiled, 
absolutely  spoke  once  or  twice  ere  she  was  spoken  to,  and,  in 
short,  seem^  a  new  creature.  It  was  Shirley's  presence  which 
thus  transformed  her :  the  view  of  Miss  Keeldar's  air  and 
manner  did  her  a  world  of  good.  Shirley  had  no  fear  of  hpr 
kind ;  no  tendency  to  shrink  from,  to  avoid  it.  All  hiunan 
beings,  men,  women,  or  children,  whom  low  breeding  or  coarse 
presumption  did  not  render  positively  ofiensive,  were  welcome 
enough  to  her ;  some  much  more  &o  than  others,  of  course ; 
but,  generally  speaking,  till  a  man  had  indisputably  proved 
himself  bad  and  a  nuisance,  Shirley  was  willing  to  think  him 
good  and  an  acquisition,  and  to  treat  him  accordingly.  This 
disposition  made  her  a  general  favorite,  for  it  robbed  her  very 
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laillery  of  its  fiting,  and  gave  her  serious  or  smiling  conversa- 
tion a  happy  charm  :  nor  did  it  diminish  the  value  of  her  in- 
timate friendship,  which  was  a  distinct  thing  from  this  social 
benevolence,  depending,  indeed,  on  quite  a  different  part  of  her 
character.  Miss  Helstone  was  the  choice  of  her  auction  and 
intellect ;  the  Misses  Pearson,  Sykes,  Wynne,  &c.,  &c.,  only 
the  profiters  by  her  good-nature  and  vivacity. 

Donne  happened  to  come  into  the  drawing-room  while 
Shirley,  sitting  on  the  sofa,  formed  the  center  of  a  tolerably 
wide  circle.  She  had  already  forgotten  her  exasperation 
against  him,  and  she  bowed  and  smiled  good-humoredly. 
The  disposition  of  the  man  was  then  seen.  He  knew  neither 
how  to  dechne  the  advance  with  dignity,  as  one  whose  just 
pride  has  been  wounded,  nor  how  to  meet  it  with  frankness, 
as  one  who  is  glad  to  forget  and  forgive  :  his  punishment  had 
impressed  him  with  no  sense  of  shame,  and  he  did  not  expe- 
rience that  feeling  on  encountering  his  chastiser :  he  was  not 
vigorous  enough  in  evil  to  be  actively  malignant — ^he  merely 
passed  by  sheepishly,  with  a  rated,  scowhng  look.  Nothing 
could  ever  again  reconcile  him  to  his  enemy ;  while  no  passion 
of  resentment,  for  even  sharper  and  more  ignominious  inflic- 
tions, could  his  lymphatic  nature  know. 

"  He  was  not  worth  a  scene !"  said  Shirley  to  Caroline. 
"  What  a  fool  I  was  I  To  revenge  on  poor  Donne  his  silly 
spite  at  Yorkshire,  is  something  like  crushing  a  gnat  for  at- 
tacking the  hide  of  a  rhinoceros.  Had  I  been  a  gentleman, 
I  believe  I  should  have  helped  him  off*  the  premises  by  dint  of 
physical  force:  I  am  glad  now  I  only  employed  the  moral 
weapon.  But  he  m^st  come  near  me  no  more  :  I  don't  like 
him :  he  irritates  me :  there  is.  not  even  amusement  to  be  had 
out  of  him  :  Malone  is  better  sport." 

It  seemed  as  if  Malone  wished  to  justify  the  preference ; 
for  the  words  were  scarcely  out  of  the  speaker's  mouth,  when 
Peter  Augustus  came  up,  all  in  **  grande  tenue,'*  gloved  and 
scented,  with  his  hair  oiled  ?,nd  brushed  to  perfection,  and 
bearing  in  one  hand  a  huge  bvinch  of  cabbage-roses,  five  or  six 
in  full  blow :  these  he  presented  to  the  heiress,  with  a  grace 
to  which  the  most  cunning  pencil  could  do  but  defective  just- 
ice. And  who,  after  this,  could  dare  to  say  that  Peter  was 
not  a  lady's  man?  He  had  gathered  and  he  had  given 
flowers  :  he  had  offered  a  sentimental — a  poetic  tribute  at  the 
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shrine  of  Love  or  Mammon.  Hercules  holding  the  distafi*  was 
but  a  faint  type  of  Peter  bearing  the  roses.  He  must  have 
thought  this  himself,  ibr  he  seemed  amazed  at  what  he  had 
done :  he  backed  without  a  word ;  he  "was  going  away  with 
a  husky  chuckle  of  self-felicitation  \  then  he  bethought  him- 
self to  stop  and  turn,  to  s^Ksertain,  by  ocular  testimony,  that 
he  really  had  presented  a  bouquet :  yes — ^there  were  the  six 
red  cabbages  on  the  pmple  satin  lap,  a^  very  white  haj^i,  with 
some  gold  rings  on  the  fingers,  slightly  holding  them  together, 
and  streaming  ringlets,  half  hiding  a  laughing  face,  drooped 
over  them  :  only  half  hiding  :  Peter  saw  the  laugh — ^it  was 
unmistakable — ^he  was  xiiade  a  joke  of — his  ga&antry,  his 
chivalry  were  the  subjept  of  a  jest  for  a  pettiooat-r^for  two 
petticoats — Miss  Hel^tone,  too,  was  smiling.  Moreover,  he 
felt  he  was  seen  through,  and  Peter  grew  black  ^  a,  thunder- 
cloi;d.  When  Shirley  koked  pp,  a  fell  eye  was  fastened  on 
her :  Malone,  {it  least,  had  energy  enough  to  hate :  she  saw 
it  in  his  glance. 

''  Peter  is  worth  a  scene,  and  shall  have  it,  if  he  likes,  one 
day,"  she  whispered  to  her  friend. 

And  now — solemn  and  somber  as  to  their  color,  though 
bland  enough  as  to  their  faces — appeared  ^t  the  dining-room 
door  the  three  rectors :  they  had  hitherto  been  busy  in  the 
church,  and  were  now  coming  to  take  some  little  refreshment 
for  the  body,  ere  the  march  commenced.  The  large  morocco- 
covered  easy  chair  had  been  left  vacant  for  Dr.  Boultby ;  he 
was  put  into  it,  and  Caroline,  obeying  the  instigations  of 
Shirley,  who  told  her  now  was  the  time  to  play  the  hostess, 
hastened  to  hand  to  her  nucleus  vast,  revered,  and,  on  the 
whole,  worthy  friend,  a  glass  of  wine  and  a  plate  of  macaroons. 
Boultby*s  churchwardens,  patrcJns  of  the  Sunday-school  both, 
as  he  insisted  on  their  being,  were  already  beside  him ;  Mrs. 
Sykes  and  the  other  ladies  of  his  congregation  were  on  his 
right  hand  and  on  his  lefl,  expressing  their  hopes  that  he  was 
not  fatigued,  their  fears  that  the  day  would  be  too  warm  for 
him.  Mrs.  Boultby,  who  held  an  opinion  that  when  her  lord 
dropped  asleep  after  a  good  dinner,  his  face  became  as  the  face 
of  an  angel,  was  bending  over  him,  tenderly  wiping  some  per- 
spiration, real  or  imag^ary,  from  his  brow :  Boultby,  in  short, 
was  in  his  gloify,  and  in  a  round,  sound  "  vpix  de  poitrine,"  he 
rumbled  oi^t  thanks  for  attentions,  and  durances  of  his  tolor* 
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able  health.  Of  Caroline  he  took  no  manneir  of  notice  as  she 
came  near,  «ave  to  accept  what  she  oHered :  he  did  not  see 
her,  he  never  did  see  her :  he  hardly  knew  that  such  a  perscoi 
esasted.  He  saw  the  inaearooijid»  bowevei',  and  being  fond  of 
sweetsL'  possessed  himself  of  a  small  handful  thereof.  The 
-wine,  Mrs.  Boultby  insisted  on  mingling  with  hot  watei,  and 
qualifying  with  sugar  and  nutmeg. 

Mr.  Hall  stood  near  aa  open  window,  breathing  the  fresh 
air  and  scent  of  flowers,  anjd  talking  like  a  brother  to  Mi^ 
Ainley.  To  him  Caroline  turned  her  attention  with  pleasure. 
"  What  should  she  bring  him  %  He  m,ust  not  help  lumself — 
he  must  be  served  by  her ;"  a|id  she  pcgvided  herself  with  « 
Utile  salver,  that  ^e  might  ofier  him  variety.  Hargarel 
Hall  joined  them ;  sp  did  Misi^  Keeldar :  the  foUr  ladies  stood 
round  their  favorite  pastor :  they  also  had  an  idea  that  they 
looked  on  the  face  of  an  earthly  angel :  Cyril  Hall  was  their 
pope,  infallible  to  them  as  Di'.  Thomas  Boultby  to  his  admirers. 
A  throng,  too,  inclosed  the  rector  of  Briarfield :  twenty  or  more 
pressed  round  him,  and  no  person  was  ever  more  potent  in  a 
circle  than  old  Helstone.  The  curates,  herding  together  after 
their  manner,  made  a.  egnstella^ioa  of  three  lesser  planets : 
divers  young  ladies  watched  them  afar  off,  but  ventured  not 
nigh. 

Mr.  Helstone  produced  his  watch.  "  Ten  minutes  to  two," 
he  announced  aloud.  ''  Time  ibr  aU  to  iall  into  line.  Come." 
He  seized  his  shovel-hat  and  marched  away;  aU  rose  and  iblr 
lowed*  en  masse.  j 

The  twelve  hundred  children  were  drawa  up  in  three  bodies 
of  four  hundred  souls  each :  in  the  rear  of  eaeh  regixnent  was 
stationed  a  band ;  between  every  tweaty  there^  was  an  intervals 
wherein  Helstone  posted  the  teachers  in  pairs  :  to  the  van  of 
the  armies  he  summoned-— 

^*  Grace  Boultby  and  Mary  Sykcis  lead  out  Whinbury." 

"  Margaret  Hall  and  Mary  Ann  Ainley  conduct  Nunn^ly." 

"  Caroline  Helstone  and  Shirley  Keeld*r  head  Bnaifield." 

Then  sgain  he  gave  command^^ 

"Mr.  Donne  to  Whinbury;  Mr.  Sweeting  \e,  J^i^w^ely; 
Mr.  Malone  to  Briarfield." 

And  these  gentlemen  stepped  up  before  the  lady-gcao^rals. 

The  rectors  passed  to  the  full  front— the  parish  elerka  foil 
to  thei  eavtrem^e  rear ;  Helstone  lifted  hiB  shovel-bat ;  in  an  i^r 
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stant  out  clashed  the  eight  bells  in  the  tower,  l6ud  swelled  the 
sounding  bands,  flute  spake  and  clarion  answered,  deep  rolled 
the  drums,  and  away  they  marched. 

The  broad  white  road  unrolled  before  the  long  procession, 
the  sun  and  sky  surveyed  it  cloudless,  the  wind  tossed  the 
tiee-boughs  above  it,  and  the  twelve  hundred  children,  and 
one  hundred  and  forty  adults,  of  which  it  was  composed,  trod 
on  in  time  and  tune,  with  gay  faces  and  glad  hearts.  It  was 
a  joyous  scene,  and  a  scene  to  do  good :  it  was  a;  day  of  hap- 
piness for  rich  and  poor ;  the  work,  first  of  God,  and  then  of 
the  clergy.  Let  England's  priests  have  their  due  :  they  are 
a  faulty  set  in  some  respects,  being  only  of  common  flesh  and 
blood,  like  us  all ;  but  the  land  would  be  badly  ofl*  without 
them :  Britain  would  miss  her  church,  if  that  church  fell. 
God  save  it !     God  also  reform  it ! 


CHAPTER  XVH. 

THE   SCHOOL-FEAST. 

Not  on  combat  bent,  nor  of  foemeh  in  search,  was  this 
priest-led  and  woman-ofiBicered  company ;  yet  their  music 
played  martial  tunes,  and — ^to  judge  by  the  eyes  and  carriage 
of  some.  Miss  Keeldar,  for  instance— these  sounds  awoke,  if 
not  a  martial,  yet  a  longing  spirit.  Old  Helstone,  turning  by 
chance,  looked  into  her  face,  and  he  laughed,  and  she  laughed 
at  him. 

"  There  is  no  battle  in  prospect,"  he  said ;  "  our  country 
does  not  want  us  to  fight  for  it ;  no  foe  or  tyrant  is  questioning 
or  threatening  our  liberty.  There  is  nothing  to  be  done — we 
are  only  taking  a  walk.  Keep  your  hand  on  the  reins,  cap- 
tain, and  slack  the  fire  of  that  spirit :  it  is  not  wanted — ^the 
more's  the  pity." 

"  Take  your  own  advice^  doctor,"  was  Shirley's  response. 
To  Caroline  she  murmured,  "  I'll  borrow  of  imagination  what 
reality  will  not  give  me.  We  are  not  soldiers — bloodshed  is 
not  my  desire ;  or  if  we  are,  we  are  sddiers  of  the  Cross. 
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Time  has  rolled  back  some  hundreds  of  years,  and  we  are 
bound  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Palestine.  But  no— that  is  too 
visionary.  I  9eed  a  sterner  dream :  we  are  Lowlanders  of 
Scotland,  following  a  covenanting  captain  up  into  the  hills  to 
hold  a  meeting  out  of  the  leach  of  persecuting  troopers.  We 
know  that  battle  may  fellow  prayer ;  and,  as  we  believe  that 
in  the  worst  issue  of  battle,  heaven  must  be  our  reward,  we 
are  ready  and  willing  to  redden  the  pesLt-moss  with  our  blood. 
That  music  stirs  my  soul — ^it  wakens  all  my  life-^it  makes 
my  heart  beat :  not  with  its  temperate^  daily  pulse,  but  with 
a  new,  thrilHng  vigor.  I  almost  long  for  danger— for  a  faith, 
a  land,  or,  &t  least,  a  lover  to  defend." 

"  Look,  Shirley,"  interrupted  Caroline.  "  What  is  that  red 
speck  above  Stilbro'  Brow  ?  You  have  keener  sight  than  I ; 
just  turn  your  eagle  eye  to  it." 

Miss  Keeldax  looked.  '*  I  see,"  she  said ;  then  i^lded  pres- 
ently, "there  is  a  line  of  red.  They  ape  soldiers— cavalry 
twldiers,"  she  subjoined  quickly.  "  They  ride  fast ;  there  are 
six  of  them.  They  will  pass  us:  no— they  have  turned  off 
to  the  right.  They  saw  our  procession,  and  avoid  it  by  making 
a  circuit.     Where  are  they  going  1" 

"  Periiaps  thpy  are  only  exercising  th^r  horses." 

"  Perhaps  so.     We  see  them  no  more  now." 

Mr.  Helstone  here  spoke 

"  We  shall  pass  through  l'<>yd-lane,  to  reach  Nunnely  Com- 
mon by  a  short  cut,"  said  he. 

And  into  the. straits  of  Royd-lane  they  accordingly  defiled. 
It  was  very  narrow — so  narrow  that  only  two  could  walk 
abreast  without  falling  into  the  ditch  which  ran  along  each 
rade.  They  had  gained  the  middle  of  it,  when  excitement 
became  obvious  in  the  clerical  commanders. ,  Boultby's  spec- 
tacles and  Helstone's  Rheoboam  were  agitated ;  the  curates 
nudged  eack  other.  Mr.  Hall  turned  to  the  ladies  and 
smiled. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?"  was  the  demand. 

He  pointed  with  his  staff  to  the  end  of  the  lane  before  them. 
liO  and  behold !  another — an  opposition  procession  was  there 
entering,  headed  also  by  men  in  black,  and  followed  also,  as 
they  could  now  hear,  by  music. 

'*  Is  it  our  double  ?"  asked  Shirley—"  our  manifold  wraith  t 
Here  is  a  card  turned  up." 
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"  If  yoa  wanted  a  battle,  you  are  likely  to  get  one^-at  lent 
of  looks,"  whispered  Caroliae,  laughing. 

*'  They  shall  not  pass  us !"  cried  1^  cttrates,  unaBimoasly 
— "  we'll  not  giVe  way  !" 

"Give  way!'*  retorted  Helstone,  sternly,  taming  Touiid. 
"  Who  talks  of  giving  way  ?  Yon,  boys,  jniud  what  you  are 
about.  The  ladies,  I  know,  will  be  iinn — I  oah  trust  tiiem. 
There  is  not  a  churchwoman  here  but  will  stand  her  ground 
against  these  folks  for  the  honor  of  ths  Establidmieiit.  What 
does  Miss  Keeldar  say  ?" 

"  She  asks  what  is  it  ?••* ' 

'VThe  Dissenting  and  Methodist  schools,  the  Baprtists,  Lide^ 
pendentr,  and  Wesleyans,  joined  in  unholy  alliance,  axid  turn- 
ing purposely  into  this  lane,  with  the  intention  of  obstrnoting 
our  march  and  driving  us  back." 

"  Bad  manners  !"  said  Shirley ;  "  and  I  hate  bad  mannexB. 
Of  course,  they  must  have  a  lesson." 

"  A  lesson  in  politeness,"  suggested  Mr.  Hall,  -vdio  wai  ever 
for  peace ;  "  not  an  example  of  rudeness." 

Old  Helstone  moved  on.  Quickening  his  stq),  he  marched 
some  yards  in  advance  of  his  company.  life  had  nearly 
reached  the  other  sable  leaders,  when  he  who  i^peared  to  act 
as  the  hostile  commander-in-chief — a  large,  greasy  man,  with 
black  hair  combed  flat  on  his  forehead— called  a  halt.  The 
procession  paused — ^he  drew  ibrth  a  hymn-book,  gave  out  a 
verse,  set  a  tune,  and  they  all  struck  up  the  most  dolorous  of 
canticles. 

Helstone  signed  to  his  bands :  they  dashed  out  with  ail  the 
powe^  of  brass.  He  desired  them  to  play  **  Rule,  Britannia," 
and  ordered  the  children  to  join  in  vocally,  which  they  did  with 
enthusiastic  spirit.  The  en^my  was  ming  and  stor^oed  down 
— his  psalm  quelled ;  as  far  as  noise  went,  he  was  ccMiquered. 

••Now,  £)lk>w  me!"  exclaimed  Helstone;  "not  at  a,  run, 
but  at  a  firm,  smart  pace.  Be  steady,  every  child  and  woman 
of  you — keep  together — ^hold  on  by  each  otker'a  skirts,  if  neo- 
essary. 

And  he  strode  on  with  such  a  determined  and  deliberate 
gait,  and  was,  besides,  so  well  seconded  by  his  scholars  and 
teachers — ^who  did  exactly  as  he  told  them,  neither  running 
nor  faltering,  but  marching  with  oool,  solid  impetus ;  the  cu- 
rates, too,  being  compelled  to  do  the  same,  as  they  were 
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between  two  fires  (Helstone  and  Miss  Keeldar),  both  of  whom 
watched  any  deviation  with  lynx-eyed  vigilance,  and  were 
ready,  the  one  with  his  cane,  the  other  with  her  parasol,  to 
rebuke  the  slightest  breach  of  orders,  the  least  independent  or 
irregular  demonstration — ^that  the  body  of  Dissenters  were 
first  amazed,  then  alarmed,  then  borne  down  and  pressed 
back,  and  at  last  forced  to  turn  tail  and  leave  the  outlet  from 
Royd-lane  free.  Boultby  sufiered  in  the  onslaught,  but  Hel- 
stone and  Malone,  between  them,  held  him  up,  and  brought 
him  through  the  business,  whole  in  limb,  though  sorely  tried 
in  wind. 

The  fat  Dissenter  who  had  given  out  the  hymn  was  lefl 
sitting  in  the  ditch.  He  was  a  spirit-merchant  by  trade,  a 
leader  of  the  Non-conformists,  and,  it  was  said,  drank  more 
water  in  that  one  aflemoon  than  he  had  swallowed  for  a 
twelvemonth  before.  Mr.  Hall  had  taken  care  of  Caroline, 
and  Caroline  of  him ;  he  and  Miss  Ainley  made  their  own 
(}uiet  comments  to  each  other  afterward  on  the  incident. 
Miss  Keeldar  and  Mr.  Helstone  shook  hands  heartily  when 
they  had  fairly  got  the  whole  party  through  the  lane.  The 
curates  began  to  exult,  but  Mr.  Helstone  presently  put  the 
curb  on  their  innocent  spirits.  He  remarked  that  they  never 
had  sense  to  know  what  to  say,  and  had  better  hold  their 
tongues ;  and  he  reminded  them  that  the  business  was  none 
of  their  managing. 

AVut  half-past  three  the  procession  turned  back,  and  at 
four  once  more  regained  the  starting-place.  Long  lines  of 
benches  were  arranged  in  the  close-shorn  fields  round  the 
schocd ;  there  the  children  were  seated,  and  huge  baskets, 
covered  up  with  white  cloths,  and  great  smoking  tin  Vessels, 
were  brought  out.  Ere  the  distribution  of  good  things  com- 
menced, a  brief  grace  was  pronounced  by  Mr.  Hall,  and  sung 
by  the  children ;  their  young  voices  soimded  melodious,  even 
touching,  in  the  open  air.  Large  currant-buns,  and  hot, 
well-sweetened  tea,  were  then  administered  in  the  proper 
spirit  of  liberality.  No  stinting  was  permitted  on  this  day, 
at  least ;  the  rule  for  each  child's  allowance  being  that  it 
was  to  have  about  twice  as  much  as  it  could  possibly  eat, 
thus  leaving  a  reserve  to  be  carried  home  for  such  as  age, 
sickness,  or  other  impediment,  prevented  from  coming  to  the 
feast.     Buns  and  beer  circulated,  meantime,  among  the  mu- 
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sicians  and  church-singers ;  afterward  the  benches  were  re- 
moved, and  they  were  left  to  unbend  their  spirits  in  licensed 
play. 

A  bell  summoned  the  teachers,  patrons,  and  patronesses  to 
the  school-room.  Miss  Keeldar,  Miss  Helstone,  and  many 
other  ladies  were  already  there,  glancing  over  the  arrange- 
ment of  their  separate  trays  and  tables.  Most  of  the  female 
servants  of  the  neighborhood,  together  with  the  clerks*,  the 
singers',  and  the  musicians'  wives,  had  been  pressed  into  the 
service  of  the  day  as  waiters ;  each  vied  with  the  other  in 
smartness  and  daintiness  of  dress,  and  many  handsome  forms 
were  seen  among  the  younger  ones.  About  half  a  score 
were  cutting  bread  and  butter,  another  half^core  supplymg 
hot  water,  brought  from  the  coppers  of  the  rector's  kitchen. 
The  profusion  of  flowers  and  evergreens  decorating  the  white 
walls,  the  show  of  silver  teapots  and  bright  porcelain  on  the 
tables,  the  active  figures,  blithe  faces,  gay  dresses  flitting 
about  every  where,  formed  altogether  a  refreshing  and  lively 
spectacle.  Every  body  talked,  not  very  Joudly,  but  merrily, 
and  the  canary  birds  sang  shrill  in  their  high-hung  cages. 

Caroline,  as  the  rector's  niece,  took  her  place  at  one  of  the 
three  first  tables ;  Mrs.  Boultby  and  Margaret  Hall  ofiiciated 
at  the  others.  At  these  tables  the  elite  of  the  company  were 
to  be  entertained ;  strict  rules  of  equality  not  being  more  in 
fashion  at  Briarfield  than  elsewhere.  Miss  Helstone  removed 
her  bonnet  and  scarf,  that  she  might  be  less  oppressed  with 
the  heat ;  her  long  curls,  falling  on  her  neck,  served  almost  in 
place  of  a  vail,  and  for  the  rest,  her  muslin  dress  was  fashion- 
ed modestly  as  a  nun's  robe,  enabling  her  thus  to  dispense 
with  the  encumbrance  of  a  shawl. 

The  room  was  filling.  Mr.  Hall  had  taken  his  post  beside 
Caroline,  who  now,  as  she  re-arranged  the  cups  and  spoons 
before  her,  whispered  to  him  in  a  low  voice  remarks  on  the 
events  of  the  day.  He  looked  a  little  grave  about  what  had 
taken  place  in  Royd-lane,  and  she  tried  to  smile  him  out  of 
his  seriousness.  Miss  Keeldaf  sat  near ;  for  a  wonder,  nei- 
ther laughing  nor  talking;  on  the  contrary,  very  still,  and 
gazing  round  her  vigilantly :  she  seemed  afraid  lest  some  in- 
truder should  take  a  seat  she  apparently  wished  to  reserve 
jiext  her  own  ;  ever  and  anon  she  spread  her  satin  dress  over 
an  undue  portion  of  the  bench,  or  laid  her  gloves  or  her  eiu- 
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broidered  handkerchief  upon  it  Caroline  noticed  this  ma- 
ndge  at  last,  and  asked  her  what  friend  she  expected.  Shirley 
bent  toward  her,  almost  touched  her  ear  with  her  rosy  Hps, 
and  whispered  with  a  musical  softness  that  often  character- 
ized her  tones,  when  what  she  said  tended  even  remotely  to 
stir  some  sweety  secret  source  of  feeling  in  her  heart — 

"  I  expect  Mr.  ])([oore  :  I  saw  him  last  night,  and  I  made 
him  promise  to  come  with  his  ^ster,  and  to  sit  at  our  table  : 
he  won't  fail  me,  I  feel  certain,  biut  I  apprehend  his  coming 
too  late,  and  being  separated  from  us.  Here  is  a  fresh  batch 
arriving ;  eve:in^  nlace  will  be  taken — provoki^g  I" 

In  fact,  Mr.  Wynne,  the  magistrate,  his  wife,  his  son,  and, 
his  two  daughters,  now  entered  in  high  state.  They  were 
Briarfield  gentry  :  of  course  their  place  was  at  the  first  table, 
and  being  conducted  thither,  they  fille^  up  the  whole  remain- 
ing space.  For  Miss  Keeldar's  com&rt,  Mr.  Sam  Wynne 
inducted  himself  into  the  very  vacancy  she  had  kept  for 
Moore,  planting  himself  ^idly  on  her  gown,  her  gloves,  and 
her  handkerchief.  Mr.  Sam  :was  one  of  the  objects  of  her 
aversion ;  a^d  the  more  so  because  he  showed  serious  symp- 
toms of  an  aim  at  her  hand.  The  ol^  gentleman^  too,  had 
Subhcly  declared  that  the  Fieldhead  estate^  and  the  De  Wal- 
en  estate  were  delightfiilly  contagious — a  malapropism  which 
rumor  had  not  failed  to  repeat  to  Shirley. 

Caroline's  ears  yet  rung  with  that  thrilling  whisper,  ''  I 
expect  Mr.  Moore,"  her  heart  yet  beat  and  her  cheek  yet 
glowed  with  it,  when  a  note  horn  the  organ  pealed  above  the 
confused  hum  of  the  place.  Dr.  Boultby,  Mr.  Helstone, 
and  Mr.  Hall  rose,  so  did  all  present,  and  grace  was  sung  to 
the  accompaniment  of  the  music ;  and  then  tea  began.  She 
was  kept  too  busy  with  her  offif^e  fi>r  a  while  to  have  leisure 
for  looking  round,  but  the  last  cup  bein^  filled,  she  threw  a 
restless  glanee  over  the  room.  There  ^i^ere  some  jadies  and 
several  gentlemen  standing  about  yet  unaccommodated  with 
seats;  amidst  a  group  ^&  reco^iized  her  qpinstei:  iriend, 
Miss  Mann,  whom  the  fine  weather  had  tempted  or  some 
urgent  friend  had  persuaded,  to  le^^ve  her  drear  solitude  for 
one  hour  of  social  enjoyment.  Miss  Mann  lopked  tired  oi 
standing  :  a  lady  in  a  yellow  bonnet  brought  her  a  chair. 
Caroline  knew  well  that ''  chapeaa  en  satin  jaune ;"  she  knew 
the  black  hair,  and  the  kindly,  though  rather  opinionated  and 
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fipDward-looking  face  under  it ;  she  knew  that  ^  robe  de  sole 
noire  ;**  she  knew  even  that  "  schal  gris  de  lin  ;**  she  knew, 
in  short,  Hortense  Moore,  and  she  wanted  to  jump  up  and 
run  to  her  and  kiss  her — to  give  her  one  embrace  for  her 
own  sake,  and  two  for  her  brother's.  She  half  rose,  indeed, 
with  a  smothered  exclamation,  and  perhaps — for  the  impulse 
was  very  strong — she  would  have  run  across  the  room,  and 
actually  saluted  her,  but  a  hand  replaced  her  in  her  seat,  and 
a  voice  behind  her  whispered — 

"Weut  till  after  tea,  Lina,  and  then  FU  bring  her  to  you  " 

And  when  she  could  look  up  she  did,  and  there  was  Robert 
himself  close  behind,  sniiling  at  her  eagerness,  looking  better 
than  she  had  ever  seen  him  look — ^looking,  indeed,  to  her 
partial  eyes,  so  very  handsome,  that  she  dared  not  trust  her- 
self to  hazard  a  second  glance ;  for  his  image  struck  on  her 
vision  "mth  painful  brightness,  and  pictured  itself  on  her 
memory  as  vividly  as  if  there  daguerreotyped  by  a  pencil  of 
keen  lightning. 

He  moved  on,  and  spoke  to  IVCss  Keeldar.  Shirley,  irri- 
tated by  some  unwelcome  attentions  from  Sam  Wynne,  and 
by  the  fact  of  that  gentleman  being  still  seated  on  her  gloves 
and  handkerchief — and  probably,  also,  by  Moore's  want  of 
punctuality — was  by  no  means  in  good  humor.  She  first 
shrugged  her  shoulder  at  him  and  then  she  said  a  bitter  word 
or  two  about  his  "  iilsupportable  tardiness.'*  Moore  neither 
apologized  nor  retorted :  he  stood  near  her  quietly,  as  if  wait- 
ing to  see  whether  she  would  recover  her  temper  ;  which  she 
did  in  little  more  than  three  minutes,  indicating  the  change 
by  oaring  him  her  hand.  Moore  took  it  with  a  smile,  half 
eorreotive,  half^grateful ;  the  slightest  possible  shake  of  the 
head  delicately  marked  the  fbrmef  quality;  it  is  probable  i^ 
gentle  pressure  indicated  the  latter. 

"  You  may  sit  where  you  can  now,  Mr.  Moore,*'  said 
Shirloy,  also  smiling :  "  you  see  there  is  not  an  inch  of  room 
for  you  here ;  but  I  discern  plenty  of  space  at  Mrs.  Boultby's 
table,  between  Miss  Armitage  and  Miss  Birtwhistle ;  go: 
John  Sykes  will  be  your  vis-d-vis,  and  you  will  sit  with  your 
back  toward  us." 

Moore,  however,  preferred  lingering  about  where  he  was : 
he  now  and  then  took  a  turn  down  the  long  room,  pausing  in 
his  walk  to  interchange  greetings  with  other  gentlemen  in  his 
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placeless  predicament ;  but  still  he  came  back  to  tbe 
net,  Shirley,  bringing  with  him,  each  time  he  returned, 
rvatiouB  it  was  necessary  to  whisper  in  her  ear. 
[eantime,  poor  Sam  Wynne  looked  far  from  comfortable : 
iair  neighbor,  judging  from  her  movements,  appeared  in  a 
d  the  most  unquiet  and  unacconunodating :  she  would 
sit  still  two  seconds :  she  was  hot ;  she  fanned  herself ; 
plained  of  want  of  air  and  space.  She  remarked,  that,  in 
opinion,  when  people  had  finished  their  tea  they  ought  to 
e  the  tables,  and  announced  distinctly  that  she  expected  to 
t  if  the  present  state  of  things  continued.  Mr.  Sam  ofiered 
ccompany  her  into  the  open  air ;  just  the  way  to  give  her 
death  of  cold,  she  alleged  ;  in  short,  his  post  became  ttn- 
.ble ;  and  having  swallowed  his  quantum  of  tea,  he  judged 
qpedient  to  evacuate. 

[core  should  have  been  at  hand,  whereas  he  was  quite  at 
other  extremity  of  the  room,  deep  in  conference  with 
istopher  Sykes.  A  large  corn-factor,  Timothy  Ramsden, 
.,  happened  to  be  nearer,  and  feeling  himself  tired  of 
ding,  he  advanced  to  fill  the  vacant  seat.  Shiiiey's  ex- 
ents  did  not  fail  her :  a  sweep  of  her  scarf  upset  her  tea- 
its  contents  were  shared  between  the  bench  and  her  own 
I  dretrs.  Of  course,  it  became  necessary  to  call  a  waiter 
5medy  the  mischief;  Mr.  Ramsden,  a  stout,  pufiy  gentle- 
i,  as  large  in  person  as  he  was  in  property,  held  aloof  from 
consequent  commotion.  Shirley,  usually  almost  culpably 
Serent  to  slight  accidents  afiecting  dress,  &c.,  now  made 
immotion  that  might  have  become  the  most  delicate  and 
'ous  of  her  sex :  Mr.  Ramsden  opened  his  mouth,  with- 
7  slowly,  and,  as  Miss  Keeldar  again  intimated  her  inten- 
to  "  give  way"  and  swoon  on  the  spot,  he  turned  on  his 
,  and  beat  a  heavy  retreat. 

[core  at  last  returned :  calmly  surveying  the  bustle,  and 
3what  quizzically  scanning  Shirley's  enigmatical-looking 
Lt^iance,  he  remarked,  that  in  truth  this  was  the  hottest 
of  the  room ;  that  he  found  a  climate  there  calculated  to 
e  with  none  but  cool  temperaments  like  his  own;  and, 
ing  the  waiters,  the  napkins,  the  satin  robe,  the  whole 
aoil,  in  short,  to  one  side,  he  installed  himself  where  des- 
evidently  decreed  he  should  sit.  Shirley  subsided ;  her 
ires  altered  their  lines :  the  raised,  knit  brow  and  inex- 
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{^cable  curve  of  the  mouth  became  straight  again :  willMr 
ness  and  roguery  gave  place  to  other  expressions ;  and  all  the 
angular  movements  with  which  she  had  vexed  the  soul  of 
Sam  Wynne  were  conjured  to  rest,  as  by  a  charm.  Still  no 
gracious  glance  was  cast  on  Moore  :  on  the  contrary,  he  wa» 
accused  of  giving  her  a  world  of  trouble,  and  roundly  cliarged 
with  being  the  cause  of  depriving  her  of  the  esteein  of  Mr. 
Ramsden,  and  the  invaluable  friendship  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Wynne. 

"  Wouldn't  have  offended  either  gentleman  for  the  wojrld," 
she  averred ;  **  I  have  always  been  accustomed  to  treat  both 
with  the  most  respectful  consideration,  and  there,  owing  to 
you,  how  they  have  been  used  I  I  shall  not  be  happy  till  I 
have  made  it  up :  I  never  am  happy  till  I  am  friends  with 
my  neighbors ;  so  to-morrow  I  must  make  a  pilgrimage  to 
Royd  corn-mill,  soothe  the  miller,  and  praise  the  grain,  and 
next  day  I  must  call  at  De  Walden — ^where  I  hate  to  go— 
and  carry  in  my  reticule  half  an  oat-cake  to  give  to  Mr. 
Sam's  favorite  pointers." 

"  You  know  the  surest  path  to  the  heart  of  each  swain,  I 
doubt  not,"  said  Moore,  quietly.  He  looked  very  content  to 
have  at  last  secured  his  present  place ;  but  he  made  no  fine 
speech  expressive  of  gratification,  and  offered  no  apology  for 
the  trouble  he  had  given.  His  phlegm  became  him  wonder- 
fully ;  it  made  him  look  handsomer,  he  was  so  composed :  it 
made  his  vicinage  pleasant,  it  was  so  peace-restoring.  You 
would  not  have  thought,  to  look  at  him,  that  he  was  a  poor 
Btrugglmg  ipan  seated  beside  a  rich  woman;  the  calm  of 
equality  stilled  his  aspect :  perhaps  that  calm,  too,  reigned  in 
his  soul.  Now  and  then,  from  the  way  in  which  he  looked 
down  on  Miss  Keeldar  as  he  addressed  her,  you  would  have 
fancied  his  station  towered  above  hers  as  much  as  his  stature 
did.  Almost  stem  lights  sometimes  crossed  his  brow  and 
gleamed  in  his  eyes :  their  conversation  had  become  animated, 
though  it  was  confined  to  a  low  key ;  she  was  urging  him 
with  questions— evidently,  he  refused  to  her  curiosity  all  the 
gratification  it  demanded.  She  sought  his  eye  once  with 
hers :  you  read,  in  its  soft  yet  eager  expression,  that  it  solicited 
clearer  replies.  Moore  smiled  pleasantly,  but  his  lips  con- 
tinued unsealed.  Then  she  was  piqued  and  turned  away, 
but  hQ  recalled  her  attention  in  two  minutes;  he  seemed 
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making  promises,  which  he  soothed  her  into  accepting  in  lieu 
of  information. 

It  appeared  that  the  heat  of  the  room  did  not  suit  Miss 
Helstone :  she  grew  paler  and  paler  as  the  process  of  tear 
making  was  protracted.  .  The  moment  thanks  were  returned, 
she  quitted  the  table,  and  hastened  to  follow  her  cousin  Hor- 
tense,  who,  with  Miss  Mann,  had  already  sought  the  open  air. 
Robert  Moore  had  risen  when  she  did-*-perhaps  he  meant  to 
speak  to  her ;  bu,t  there  was  yet  a  parting  word  to  exchange 
with  Miss  Keeldar,  and  while  it  was  being  uttered,  Carohne 
had  vanished. 

Hortense  received  her  former  pupil  with  a  demeanor  of  more 
dignity  than  warmth  :  she  had  been  seriously  ofiended  by  Mr. 
Helstone's  proceedings,  and  had  all  along  considered  Caroline 
to  blame,  in  obeying  her  uncle  too  Hterally. 

"  You  are  a  very  great  stranger,''  she  said,  austerely,  as  her 
pupil  held  ,and  pressed  her  hand.  The  pupil  knew  her  too 
well  to  remonstrate  orj^mplain  of  coldness ;  she  let  the  punc- 
tilious whim  pass,  sure  that  her  natural  bonte  (I  use  this 
French  wprd,. because  it  expresses  just  what  I  mean;  neither 
goodness  nor  good-nature,  but  something  between  the  two) 
would  presently  get  the  upper-hand.  It  did  :  Hortense  had 
no  sooner  examined  her  face  well,  and  observed  the  change 
its  somewhat  wasted  features  betrayed,  than  her  mien  soflened. 
Kissing  her  on  both  cheeks,  she  asked  anxiously  after  her 
health :  Caroline  answered  gayly.  It  would,  however,  have 
been  her  lot  to  imdergo  a  long  cross-examination,  followed  by 
an  endless  lecture  on  this  head,  had  not  Miss  Mann  callea 
ofif  the  attention  of  the  questioner,  by  requesting  to  be  con- 
ducted home.  The  poor  invalid  was  already  fatigued  :  her 
Weariness  made  her  cross — ^too  cross-  almost  to  spe^k  to  Caro- 
line ;  and  besides,  that  young  person's  white  dress  and  lively 
look  were  displeasing  in  the  eyes  of  Miss  Mann :  the  every- 
day garb  of  brown  stuff  or  gray  gingham,  and  the  every-day 
air  of  melancholy,  suited  the  solitary  spinster  better :  she  would 
hardly  know  her  young  friend  to-night,  and  quitted  her  with 
a  cool  nod.  Hortense  having  promised  to  accompany  her 
home,  they  departed  together.  , 

Caroline  now  looked  round  for  Shirley.  She  saw  the  rain- 
bow scarf  and  purple  dress  in  the  center  of  a  throng  of  ladies, 
all  well-known  to  herself,  but  all  of  the  order  whom  she  sys- 
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tefliatically  avoided  whenever  avoidance  was  possible.  Shyer 
at  8ome  moments  than  at  others,  she  felt  just  now  no  courage 
at  all  to  join  this  company :  she  could  not,  however,  stand 
alone  where  all  others  went  in  pairs  or  parties,  so  she  ap- 
proached a  group  of  her  own  scholars,  great  girls,  dr  rather 
young  women,  who  were  standing  watching  some  hundreds 
of  the  younger  children  ][daying  at  bhnd-manVbufi*. 

Miss  Hebtone  knew  these  girls  liked  her,  yet  she  was  shy 
even  with  them,  out  of  school :  they  were  not  more  in  awe 
of  her  than  sh^  of  them :  she  drew  near  them  now,  rather  to 
find  protection  in  their  company  than  to  patronize  them  with 
her  presence.  By  some  instinct  they  knew  her  weakness,  and 
with  natural  politeness  they  respected  it.  Her  knowledge 
commanded  their  esteem  when  she  taught  them ;  her  gentle- 
ness attracted  their  regard ;  and  because  9he  was  what  they 
considered  wise  and  good  when  on  duty,  they  kindly  overlooked 
her  evident  timidity  when  off:  they  did  not  take  advantage 
of  it.  Feasant  girls  as  they  wei^,  they  had  too  much  of  her 
own  Englisli  sensibility  to  be  guilty  of  the  coarse  ^rrcMr :  they 
stood  round  her  stiH,  civil,  friendly,  receiving  her  slight  simles, 
and  rather  hurried  efibrts  to  converse,  with  a  good  feeling  and 
good  breeding,  the  last  quality  being  the  result  ef  the  first, 
which  soon  set  her  at  her  ease. 

Mr.  Sam  Wynne  coming  up  with  great  haste,  to  innst  on 
the  elder  girls  joining  in  the  game  as  well  as  the  younger 
ones,  Caroline  was  again  lefl  alone.  She  was  meditating  a 
quiet  retreat  to  the  house,  when  Shirley  perceiving  from  afar 
her  isolation,  hastened  to  her  side. 

"  Let  us  go  to  the  top  of  the  fields,"  she  said  :  "  I  know  you 
don't  like  crowds,  Caroline." 

"  But  it  will  be  depriving  you  of  a  pleasure,  Shirley,  to  take 
you  from  all  these  ^ne  people,  who  court  your  society  so  as»dr 
uously,  and  to  whom  you  can,  without  art  or  efibrt,  make 
yourself  so  pleasant." 

"  Not  quite  without  e^rt :  I  am  already  tired  of  the  exer- 
tion :  it  is  but  insipid,  barren  work,  talking  and  laughing 
with  the  good  gentlefolks  of  Briarfield.  I  have  been  lodking 
out  for  your  white  dress  for  the  last  ten  minutes :  I  like  to 
watch  those  I  love  in  a  crowd,  and  to  compare  them  with 
others  :  I  have  thus  compared  you.  You  resemble  none  o[  the 
rest,  Lina :  there  are  some  prettier  faces  than  yours  here ;  you 
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are  n  "^t  a  model-beauty,  like  Harriet  Sykes  for  instance :  beside 
ker,  T^ur  person  appears  almost  insignificant ;  but  you  look  agree- 
able—you  look  reflective — ^you  look  what  I  call  interesting." 

"  Husb,  Shirley  !     You  flatter  me." 

"  I  don't  wonder  that  your  scholars  like  you." 

*'Nonseiiee,  SlurW:  talk  of  something  else." 

"  We  will  talk  of  Moore,  then,  and  we  will  watch  him  :  I 
see  him  even  now." 

*'  Where  ?"  And  as  Caroline  asked  the  questimi,  she  looked 
not  oY«i  the  fields,  but  into  Miss  Keeldar's  eyes,  as  was  her 
wont  whenever  Shirley  mentioned  any  object  she  descried  afar. 
Her  friend  had  quicker  vinon  than  herself;  and  Caroline 
seemed  to  think  that  the  secret  of  her  eagle  aeuteness  might 
be  read  in  her  dark  grav  iridd :  or  rather,  perhaps,  she  only 
nought  guidcmee  by  the  direction  of  those  discriminating  and 
'  orilliaBt  spheres. 

''There  is  Moe^,"  said  Shirley,  pointing  right  across  the 
mAe  flekt,  where  a  thousand  children  were  playing,  and  now 
nearly  a  thousand  adult  spectators  walking  about.  "  There 
-—can  yoa  miss  the  tall  stature  and  straight  port  ?  He  looks, 
amidst  the  set  that  surround  him,  like  Eliab  among  humbler 
■hcpherds— -like  Saul  m  a  war-council ;  and  a  war-council  jt 
is,  if  I  am  not  mistaken." 

•  "  Why  so,  Shirley  ?"  asked  Caroline,  whose  eye  had  at  last 
caught  the  object  it  sought,  "  Robert  is  just  now  speaking 
t0  my  uncle,  and  they  are  shaking  hands ;  they  are  then  rec- 
onciled." 

"  Reconciled  not  without  good  reason,  depend  on  k :  making 
common  cause  against  some  oomimon  £oe.  And  why,  think 
you,  are  Messrs.  Wynne  and  Sykes,  and  Armitage  and  Rams- 
den  gathered  in  such  a  close  circle  round  them  7  And  why 
is  Malone  hecko&ed  to  join  them  ?  Where  he  is  summoned, 
be  sure  a  strong  arm  is  needed." 

Shirl^,  as  i^e  watched,  grew  restless ;  her  eyes  flashed. 

"  They  won't  trust  me,'*  she  said  :  "  that  is  always  the  way 
when  it  comes  to  the  point." 

**What9.bout?" 

"  Can  not  you  feel  ?  There  is  some  mystery  afloat :  some 
etent  is  expected ;  some  preparation  is  to  be  made.  I  am 
certain :  I  saw  it  all  in  Mr.  Moore's  manner  this  evening :  he 
was  excited,  yet  hard." 
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"Hard  to  you,  Shirley  ?'* 

"  Yes,  to  me.  He  often  is  hard  to  me.  We  seldom  oon- 
yerse  t^te-d-tete,  but  I  am  made  to  feel  that  the  basis  of  his 
character  is  not  of  eider  down." 

"  Yet  he  seemed  to  talk  to  you  softly." 

"  Did  he  not  ?  t^ery  gentle  tones  and  quiet  manner ;  yiet 
the  man  is  peremptory  and  secret :  his  secrecy  vexes  me." 

"  Yea — Robert  is  secret." 

"  Which  he  has  scarcely  a  right  to  be  with  m^ ;  especially 
as  he  commenced  by  giving  me  his  confidence.  Having  done 
nothing  to  forfeit  that  confidence,  it  ought  not  to  be  withdrawn : 
but  I  suppose  I  am  not  considered  iron-fouled  enough  to  be 
trusted  in  a  crisis." 

"  He  fears,  probably,  to  occasion  you  uneasiness." 

"  An  unnecessary  precaution  :  I  am  of  elastic  materials,  not 
soon  crushed ;  he  ought  to  know  that :  but  the  man  is  proud : 
he  has  his  £Eiults,  say  what  you  will,  Lina.  Observe  how 
engaged  that  group  appear :  they  do  not  know  that  we  are 
watching  them." 

"  If  we  keep  on  the  alert,  Shirley,  we  shall  perhaps  find  the 
clew  to  their  secret." 

"  There  will  be  some  unusual  movements  ere  long — perhaps 
to-morrow — ^possibly  to-night.  But  my  eyes  and  ears  are  wide 
open :  Mr.  Moore,  you  shall  be  imder  surveillance.  Be  you 
vigilant  also,  Lina." 

"  I  will :  Robert'  is  going.  I  saw  him  turn — -I  believe  he 
noticed  us — they  are  shaking  hands." 

"  Shaking  hands,  with  emphasis,"  added  Shitley :  as  if  they 
were  ratifying  some  solemn  league  and  covenant." 

They  saw  Robert  quit  the  group,  pass  through  a  gate,  and 
disappear. 

"  And  he  has  not  bid  us  good-by,"  murmured  Caroline. 

Scarcely  had  the  words  escaped  her  lips,  when  she  tried  by 
a  smile  to  deny  the  confession  of  disappointment  they  seemed 
to  imply.  An  unbidden  sufiusion  fi)r  one  moment  both  softened 
and  brightened  her  eyes. 

**  Cfti,  that  is  soon  remedied !"  exclaimed  Shirley.  "  We'U 
9/2aA^  him  bid  us  good-by." 

"  Make  him !  That  is  npt  the  same  thing,"  was  the  anr 
swer. 

"  It  shcM  be  the  same  thing." 
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"  But  he  is  gone  :  you  can't  overtake  him." 
*'  I  know  a  shorter  way  than  that  he  ha$  t^en :  we  will 
intercept  him." 

"  But,  Shirley,  I  would  rather  not  go." 
Caroline  said  this  as  Miss  Keeldar  seized,  her  arm  and 
hurried  her  down  the  fields.  It  was  vain  to  ooatend :  nothing 
was  so  willful  as  Shirley  when  she  took  a  whim  into  her  head : 
Caroline  found  herself  out  of  sight  of  the  crowd  almost  before 
she  was  aware,  and  ushered  into  a  narrow,  shady  spot,  em- 
bowered above  with  hawthorns,  and  enameled  under  foot  with 
daisies.  She  took  no  notice  of  the  evening  sun  checkering  the 
turf,  nor  was  she  sensibly  of  the  pure  incense  exhaling  at  this 
hour  from  tree  and  plant ;  she  only  heard  the  wicket  opening 
at  one  end,  and  knew  B/obert  was  approaching.  The  long 
sprays  of  the  hawthorns,  shooting  out  before  them,  served  as 
a  screen ;  they  saw  him  before  he  observed  them.  At  a 
glance  Caroline  perceived  that  his  social  hilarity  was  gone : 
he  had  left  it  behind  him  in  the  joy^echoing  fields  round  the 
school;  what  remained  now  was  his  dark,  quiet,  business 
countenance. 

As  Shirley  had  said,  a  certain  hardness  characterized  his 
air,  while  his  eye  was  excited,  but  austere.  So  much  the 
worse-timed  was  the  present  freak  of  Shirley's :  if  he  had 
looked  disposed  foic  hoHday  mirth,  it  would  not  have  mattered 
much,  but  now — 

"  I  told  you  not  to  come,"  said  Caroline,  somewhat  bitterly, 
to  her  friend.  She  seemed  truly  perturbed  :  to  be  intruded  on 
Robert  thus,  against  her  will  and  his  expectation,  and  when 
he  evidently  would  rather  not  be  delayed,  keenly  annoyed  her. 
It  did  not  annoy  Miss  Keeldar  in  the  least :  she  stepped  for- 
ward and  faced  her  tenant,  barring  his  way — 

"  You  omitted  to  bid  us  good-by  I"  she  said. 

"  Omitted  to  bid  you  good-by  I  Where  did  you  come  from  ? 
Are  you  fairies  ?  I  left  two  like  you,  one  in  purple  and  one 
in  white,  standing  at  the  top  of  a  bank,  four  fields  off,  but  a 
minute  ago." 

"You  left  us  there  and  find  us  here.  We  have  been 
watching  you ;  and  shall  watch  you  still :  you  must  be  ques- 
tioned one  day,  but  not  now :  at  present,  all  you  have  to  do 
is  to  say  good-night,  and  then  pass." 

Moore  glanced  from  one  to  the  other,  without  unbending 
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his  aspect.  "  Days  of  f<§te  have  their  priYileg^,  and  so  have 
days  of  hazard,"  observed  he,  gravely. 

"  Come— don't  moralize  :  say  good-night,  and  pass,"  urged 
Shirley. 

"  Must  I  say  good-night  to  you,  Miss  Keeldar  ?" 

"  Yes,  and  to  Caroline,  likewise.  It  is  nothing  new,  I  hope : 
you  have  bid  us  both  good-night  before." 

He  took  her  hand,  held  it  in  one  of  his,  and  covered  it  with 
the  other :  he  looked  down  at  her  gravely,  kindly,  yet  com- 
mandingly.  The  heiress  could  not  make  this  man  her  sub- 
ject :  in  his  gaae  on  her  bright  face  there  wias  no  servility, 
hardly  homage ;  but  there  was  interest  and  afiection,  height- 
ened by  another  feeling :  something  in  his  tone  when  he  spoke, 
as  well  as  in  his  words,  marked  that  last  sentiment  to  be 
gratitude. 

"  Your  debtor  bids  you  good-night !  May  you  rest  sa&ly 
and  serenely  till  morning  !" 

"  And  you,  Mr.  Moore— -what  are  you  going  to  do  ?  What 
have  you  been  saying  to  Mr.  Helstone,  with  whom  I  saw 
you  shake  hands?  Why  did  all  those  gentlemen  gather 
round  you  ?     Put  away  reserve  for  once  :  be  frank  vnth  me." 

"  Who  can  resist  you  ?  I  will  be  frank :  to-morrow,  if 
there  is  any  thing  to  relate,  you  shall  hear  it." 

"  Just  now,"  pleaded  Shirley :  "  don't  procrastinate." 

"  But  I  could  only  tell  half  a  tale  ;  and  my  time  is  limited 
— ^I  have  not  a  moment  to  sparer  hereafter  I  will  make 
amends  for  delay  by  candor." 

"  But  are  you  going  home  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  Not  to  leave  it  any  more  to-night  1" 

**  Certainly  not.     At  present,  farewell  to  both  of  you  I" 

He  would  have  taken  Caroline's  hand  and  joined  it  in  the 
same  clasp  in  which  he  held  Shirley's,  but,  somehow,  it  was 
not  ready  for  him ;  she  had  withdrawn  a  few  steps  apart : 
her  answer  to  Moore's  adieu  Was  only  a  slight  bend  of  the 
head,  and  a  gentle,  serious  smile.  He  sought  no  more  cordial 
token  :  again  he  said  "  Farewell !"  and  quitted  them  both. 

"  There  ! — it  is  over !"  said  Shirley,  when  he  was  gone. 
"We  have  made  him  bid  us  good-night,  and  yet  not  lost 
ground  in  his  esteem,  I  think,  Cary." 

"  I  hope  not,'^  was  the  brief  reply. 
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"  I  consider  you  very  timid  apd  undemonstrative,"  remark- 
ed Miss  Keeldar.  "  Why  did  you  not  give  Moore  your  hand 
when  he  offered  you  his  ?  He  is  your  cousin  :  you  like  him. 
Are  you  ashamed  to  let  him  perceive  your  afiection  ?" 

"  He  perceives  all>of  it  that  interests  him  :  no  need  to  make 
a  display  of  feeling." 

"  You  are  laconic :  you  would  be  stoical  tf^ou  could.  Is 
love  in  your  eyes,  a  crime,  Caroline  ?'* 

"  Love  a  crime  1  No,  Shirley  :  love  is  a  divine  virtue  ; 
"but  why  drag  that  word  into  the  conversation  ?  it  is  singu- 
larly irrelevant !" 

"  Good  I"  pronounced  Shirley. 

The  two  girls  paced  the  green  lan^  in  silence.  Caroline 
first  resumed*— 

"  Obtrusiveness  is  a  crime ;  fcrwardness  is  a  crime ;  and 
both  disgust :  but  love  ! — ^no  purest  angel  need  blush  to  love  I 
And  when  I  see  or  hear  either  man  or  woman  couple  shame  with 
love,  I  know  their  minds  are  coarse,  their  associations  debased. 
Many  who  think  themselves  refined  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
and  on  whose  lips  the  ^ord  *  vulgarity*  is  forever  hovering, 
can  not  mention  *  love*  without  betraying  their  own  innate 
and  imbecile  degradation  :  it  is  a  low  feeling  in  their  estima- 
tion, connected  only  with  low  ideas  for  them." 

**  You  describe  three-fourths  of  the  world,  Caroline." 

"They  are  cold— they  are  cowardly— they  are  stupid  on 
the  subject,  Shirley !     They  never  loved — they  never  were 

**  Thou  art  right,  Lina  I  And  in  their  dense  ignorance 
they  blaspheme  living  fire,  seraph-brought  from  a  divine 
altar." 

"  They  confound  it  with  sparks  mounting  from  Tophet !" 
The  sudden  and  joyous  clash  of  bells  here  stopped  th^  dia^ 
logue  by  summoning  all  to  the  church. 
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CHAPTER  XVirL 

WHICH  THE  GENTEEL  READER  IS  RECOMMENDED  TO  SKIP,  LOW 
PERSONS   BEING   HERE   INTRODUCED. 

The  evening  was  still  and  warm  ;  close  and  s^try  it  even 
promised  to  become.  Round  the  descending  sun  the  clouds 
glowed  purple :  sunmiet  tints,  rather  Indian  than  English, 
suSiised  the  horizon,  and  cast  rosy  reflections  on  hill-side, 
house-front,  tree-bole ;  on  winding  road,  and  imdulating 
pasture-ground.  The  two  girls  came  down ,  from  the  fields 
slowly :  by  the  time  they  reached  the  church-yard  the  Ibells 
were  hushed ;  the  multitudes  were  gathered  into  the  church : 
the  whole  scene  was  soHtary. 

"  How  pleasant  and  calm  it  is  !"  said  Caroline. 

"  And  how  hot  it  will  be  in  the  church  I"  responded  Shirley ; 
"  and  what  a  dreary,  long  speech  Dr.  Boultby  wiU  make  ! 
and  how  the  curates  will  hammer  over  their  prepared  orations ! 
For  my  part,  I  would  rather  not  enter." 

"  But  my  uncle  will  be  ^mgry,  if  he  observes  our  absence.** 

"  I  will  bear  the  brunt  of  his  wrath :  he  will  not  devour 
me.  I  shall  be  sorry  to  miss  his  pungent  speech.  I  know 
it  will  be  all  sense  for  the  Church,  and  all  causticity  for 
Schism  :  he'll  not  forget  the  battle  of  Royd-lane.  I  shall  be 
sorry  also  to  deprive  you  of  Mr.  Hall's  sincere,  friendly  I^omily, 
■wdth  all  its  racy  Yorkshireisms  ;  but  here  I  must  stay.  The 
gf-ay  church  and  grayer  tombs  look  divine  with  this  crimson 
gleam  on  them.  Nature  is  now  at  her  evening  prayers  :  she 
is  kneeling  before  those  red  hills.  I  see  her  prostrate  on  the 
great  steps  of  her  altar,  praying  for  a  fair  night  for  mariners 
at  sea,  for  travelers  in  deserts,  for  lambs  on  moors,  and  im- 
fiedged  birds  in  woods.  Caroline,  I  see  her  I  and  I  will  tell 
you  what  she  is  like  :  she  is  like  what  Eve  was  when  she  and 
Adam  stood  alone  on  earth.** 

"  And  that  is  not  Milton*s  Eve,  Shirley  ?** 

"  Milton*s  Eve  !  Milton's  Eve!  Ijrepeat.  No,  bythepuro 
Mother  of  God,  she  is  not !     Cary,  we  are  alone :  we  may 
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speak  what  we  think.  Milton  was  great ;  but  was  he  good  ? 
Hift  brain  was  right,  how  was  his  heart  ?  He  saw  Heaven : 
lie  looked  down  on  Hell.  He  saw  Satan,  aiid  Sin  his  daugh- 
ter, and  Death  their  horrible  offipring.  Angels  serried  before 
him  their  battalions :  the  long  lines  of  adamantine  shields 
flashed  back  on  his  blind  eyeballs  the  unutterable  splendor  of 
heaven.  Devils  gathered  their  legions  in  his  sight :  their 
dim,  discrowned,  and  tarnished  armies  passed,  rank  and  file, 
before  him.  JViilton  tried  to  see  the  first  woman ;  but,  Gary, 
he  saw  her  not." 

"  You  are  bold  to  say  so,  Shirley.'* 

'*  Not  more  bold  than  faithful.  It  was  his  cook  that  he 
saw  :  or  it  was  Mrs.  Gill,  as  I  have  seen  her,  making  custards 
in  the  heat  of  summer,  in  the  cool  dairy,  with  rose-trees  and 
nasturtiums  about  the  latticed  window,  preparing  a  cold  col- 
lation for  the  rectors — ^preserves,  and  'dulcet  creams* — ^puz- 
zled *  what  choice  to  choose  for  delicacy  best  ^  what  (Nrder  so 
contrived  as  not  to  mix  tastes,  not  well-joined,  inelegant ;  but 
bring  taste  after  taste,  upheld  with  kindUest  change.*  ** 

"  All  very  well  too,  Shirley.'* 

**  I  would  beg  to  remind  him  that  the  first  men  of  the  earth 
were  Titans,  and  that  Eve  was  their  mother :  from  her  sprang 
Saturn,  Hyperion,  Oceanus ;  she  bore  Prometheus — ** 

"  Pagan  that  you  are  !  what  does  that  signify  V 

"  I  say,  there  were  giants  on  the  earth  in  those  days  :  giants 
that  strove  to  scale  heaven.  The  first  woman*s  breast  that 
heaved  with  life  on  this  world  yielded  the  daring  which  could 
contend  with  Omnipotence  :  the  strength  which  could  bear  a 
thousand  years  of  bondage — the  vitality  which  could  feed  that 
vulture  death  through  uncounted  ages — the  unexhausted  life 
and  uncorrupted  excellence,  sisters  to  immortality,  which,  afler 
millenniums  of  crimes,  struggles,  and  woes,  would  conceive  and 
bring  forth  a  Messiah.  The  first  woman  was  heaven-bom : 
vast  was  the  heart  whence  gushed  the  well-spring  of  the  blood 
of  nations ;  and  grand  the  undegenerate  head  where  rested  the 
consort-crown  of  creation." 

"  She  coveted  an  apple,  and  was  cheated  by  a  shake  :  but 
you  have  got  such  a  hash  of  Scripture  and  mythology  into 

S3ur  head  that  there  is  no  making  any  sense  of  you.     You 
ave  not  yet  told  me  what  you  saw  kneeling  on  those  hiUs.*' 
"  I  saw — ^I  now  see — a  woman*Titan  :  her  robe  of  blue  air 
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spreads  to  the  outskirts  of  the  heath,  where  yonder  flock  is 
grazing ;  a  vail  white  as  an  avalanche  sweeps  irom  her  head 
to  her  feet,  and  arabesques  of  lightning  flame  on  its  bordeia. 
Under  her  breast  I  see  her  zone>  pui^e  like  tthat  horizon : 
through  its  blush  ^nes  the  star  of  evening.  Her  steady  eyes 
I  can  not  picture ;  they  are  clear — they  ar^  deep  as  laJces — 
they  are  lifted  and  full  of  worship — they  tremble  with  the 
softness  of  love  and  the  luster  of  prayer.  Her  forehead  has 
the  expanse  of  a  cloudy  and  is  paler  than  the  early  moon,  risen 
long  before  dark  gathers  :  she  reclines  her  bosom  on  the  ridge 
of  Stilbro'  Moor ;  her  mighty  hands  are  joined  beneath  it. 
So  kneeling,  face  to  face,  she  speaks  to  God.  That  Eve  is 
Jehovah's  daughter,  as  Adam  was  his  epn." 

"She  is  very  vague  and  visionary!  Come,  Shirley,  we 
ought  to  go  into  church." 

"  Caroline,  I  will  not :  I  will  stay  out  here  with  my  mother 
Eve,  in  these  days  called  Nature.  I  love  her — undying, 
mighty  being  I  Heaven  mav  have  faded  from  her  brow  when 
she  fell  in  paradise ;  but  all  that  is  glorious  oa  earth  shines 
there  still.  She  is  taking  me  to  her  bosom,  and  showing  me 
her  heart.  Hush,  paroJine  !  you  will  see  her  and  feel  as.  I  do, 
if  we  are  both  silent" 

"  I  will  humor  your  whim  i  but  you  will  begi^  talking 
again  ;  ere  ten  minute$  are  over." 

Miss  K«eldar,  on  whom  the  soft  excitemcftt  of  the  warm 
summer  evening  seemed  working  with  unwonted  power,  leaned 
against  an  upright  headstone  :  she  fixed  her  ey^es  oi*  the  deep- 
burning  west,  and  sank  into  a  pleasurable  trance.  Caroline, 
going  a  little  apart,  paced  to  and  fro  beneath  the  rectory  gar- 
den-wall, dreaming  too,  in  her  way.  Shirley  had  mentioned 
the  word  "mother :"  that  word  suggested  to  Caroline's  ima- 
gination not  the  mighty  and  mystical  parent  of  Shirley's 
visions,  but  a  gentle  human  form— the  form  she  ascribed  tn> 
her  own  mother ;  unknown,  unloved,  but  not  unlonged-ibr. 

"  Oh,  that  the  day  would  come  when  she  would  remembsv 
her  child !  Oh,  that  I  might  know  her.  ajid  knowing*  love 
hexr 

Such  was  her  aspiration. 

The  longing  of  her  childhood  filled  her  soul  sgain^  Th© 
desire  which  many  a  night  had  kept  hejr  awake  in  her  ciibi 
and  which  fear  of  its  fallacy  had  of  late  yeai:s  almost  ^xtinr 
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suished,  relit  suddenly,  and  glowed  warm  ia  her  heart :  that 
her  mother  might  come  some  happy  day,  and  send  for  her  to 
her  presencje — look  upon  her  fondly,  with  loving  eyes,  and  say 
to  her  tenderly,  in  a  sweet  voice —  > 

"  Caroline,  my  child,  I  have  a  home  for  you ;  you  shall  Uve 
with  me.  All  the  love  you  have  needed,  and  not  tasted,  froni 
infancy,  I  have  s?^ved  for  you  carefully.  Come!  it  shaU 
cherish  you  now." 

A  noise  on  the  road  roused  Caroline  from  her  filial  hojfes, 
and  Shirley  from  her  Titan  visions.  They  listened,  and  heard 
the^  tramp  of  horses :  they  looked,  and  saw  a  glitter  through 
the  tr^es :  they  oaught  through  the  foliage  glimpses  of  martial 
scarlet ;  helm  shone^  plum^  wavecl.  Silent  and  ordwly,  W 
soldiers  yode  softly  by. 

"  The  same  we  saw  this,  afternoon,"  whispered  Shirley ; 
•*  They  have  teen  halting  somewhere  till  now.  They  wish  ta 
be  as  little  noticed  £^s  possible,  and  are  seeking  their  rendez- 
vous at  this  (juiet  hour,  while  th^  people  are  at  church.  Pid 
I  not  say  we  should  see  unusual  things  ere  long  ?" 

Scarcely  were  ^ght  and  sQund  of  the  soldiers  lost,  when  an<^ 
other  and  somewhat  chf^erent  disturbance  broke  the  night-hnuph 
-'-a  child's  impatient  scream-  They  looked :  8,  m^m  issued 
^pm  the  church,  carrying  in  his  arms  im  infant^a  robust, 
ruddy  Httle  boy,  of  some  two  years  old — ^roanng  with  all  the 
power  of  hig  lin^ ;  he  had  probably  just  awakened  from  a 
church  sleep  :  two  little  girls,  of  nine  and  ten,  followed.  Thq 
influence  of  the  fresh  air,  and  the  attraction  of  some  flowers 
gathered  from  a  grave,  soon  quieted  the  child ;  the  man  sat 
down  with  him,  dandling  him  on  his  knee  as  tenderly  as  any 
woman  ;  the  two  little  girls  took  their  places  one  on  each  side. 

**  Grood-evening,  WiUiam,"  said  Shirley ,^  after  due  scrutiny 
of  the  man.  He  had  seen  her  before,  and  apparently  was 
waiting  to  be  recognized ;  he  now  took  ofi*  his  hat,  and  griiined 
a  smile  of  pleasure.     He  was  a  rough-headed,  hard-featured 

Sersonage,  not  old,  but  very  weather-beaten ;  his  attire  was 
ecent  and  clean,  that  of  his  children  singularly  nes^t ;  it  wai^ 
our  old  friend,  Farren.     The  young  ladies  approachecl  him, 

**  You  are  not  going  into  the  church  ?"  he  inquired,  ga,zing 
at  them  complacently,  yet  with  a  mij^ture  of  bashfuhiesa  in  his 
look  :  a  sentiment  not  by  any  means  the  result  of  awe  of  theuf 
station,  but  only  of  appreciation  pf  their  elegance  and  yeuth. 
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Before  gentlemen — such  as  Moore  or  Helstone,  for  instance^ 
William  was  often  a  little  dogged ;  with  proud  or  insolent 
ladies,  too,  he  was  quite  unmanageable,  sometimes  very  resent- 
ful ;  but  he  was  most  sensible  of,  most  tractable  to  good-humor 
and  civility.  His  nature— a  stubborn  one— was  repelled  by 
inflexibility  in  other  natures  ;  for  which  reason  he  had  never 
been  able  to  like  his  former  master,  Moore ;  and,  unconscious 
of  that  gentleman's  good  opinion  of  himself,  and  of  the  service 
he*  had  secretly  rendered  him  in  recommending  him  as  gar- 
dener to  Mr.  Yorke,  and  by  this  means  to  other  families  in  the 
neighborhood,  he  continued  to  harbor  a  grudge  against  his 
austerity.  Latterly,  he  had  often  worked  at  Fieldhead  ;  Miss 
Keeldar's  frank,  hospitable  manners  were  perfectly  charming 
to  him.  CaroHne  he  had  known  from  her  childhood  :  uncon- 
Bciously,  she  was  his  ideal  of  a  lady.  Her  gentle  mien,  step, 
gestures,  her  grace  of  person  and  attire,  moved  some  artist- 
fibers  about  his  peasant  heart :  he  had  a  pleasure  in  looking 
at  her,  as  he  had  in  examining  rare  flowers,  or  in  seeing  pleas- 
ant landscapes.  Both  the  ladies  liked  William :  it  was  their 
delight  to  lend  him  books,  to  give  him  plants ;  and  they  pre- 
ferred his  conversation  far  before  that  of  many  coarse,  hard, 
pretentious  people,  immeasurably  higher  in  station. 

"Who  was  speakiiig,  WiUiam,  when  you  came  out?" 
asked  Shirley. 

"  A  gentleman  ye  set  a  deal  of  store  on.  Miss  Shirley — ^Mr. 
Donne." 

"  You  look  knowing,  William.  How  did  you  find  out  my 
regard  for  Mr.  Donne  ?" 

^  "  Ay,  Miss  Shirley,  there's  a  gleg  light  i'  your  een  some- 
times which  betrays  you.  You  look  raight  down  scornful 
sometimes,  when  Mr.  Donne  is  by.'* 

"  Do  you  Hke  him  yourself,  Wflliam  ?" 

"  Me  ?  I'm  stalled  o'  t*  curates,  and  so  is  t'  wife  :  they've 
no  manners ;  they  talk  to  poor  folk  fair  as  if  they  thought 
they  were  berieath  them.  They're  alius  magnifying  their 
oflice  :  it  is  a  pity  but  their  oflSice  could  magnify  them ;  but  it 
does  naught  o'  t'  soart.     I  fair  hate  pride." 

"  But  you  are  proud  in  your  own  way  yourself,"  interposed 
Caroline ;  "  you  are  whiat  you  call  house-proud  ;  you  like  to 
have  every  thing  handsome  about  you :  sometimes  you  look 
as  if  you  were  almost  too  proud  to  take  your  wages.     When 
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you  were  out  of  work,  you  were  too  proud  to  get  any  thing  on 
credit ;  but  for  your  cluldren,  I  believe  you  would  rather  have 
starved  than  gone  to  the  shops  without  money ;  and  when  I 
wanted  to  give  you  something,  what  a  difficulty  I  had  Iq 
making  you  take  it !" 

"  It  is  partly  true,  Miss  Carohne ;  ony  day  I'd  rather  give 
than  take,  especially  from  sich  as  ye.  Look  at  t'  difierence 
between  us :  ye're  a  little,  young,  slender  lass,  and  I*m  a 
great,  strong  man  :  I'm  rather  more  nc»:  twice  your  age.  'It 
is  not  my  part,  then,  I  think,  to  tak'  fro'  ye — ^to  be  under  ob- 
ligations (as  they  say)  to  ye  ;  and  that  day  ye  came  to  our 
house,  and  called  me  to  t'  door,  and  ofiered  mue  iive  shillings, 
which  I  doubt  ye  could  ill  spare — ^for  ye've  no  fortin',  I  know 
—that  day  I  war  fair  a  rebel — a  radical — an  insurrectionist ; 
and  ye  made  me  so.  I  thought  it  shameful  that,  willing  and 
able  as  I  was  to  work,  I  suld  be  i*  such  a  condition  that  a 
young  cratur  about  the  age  o'  my  own  eldest  lass  suld  think 
it  needful  to  come  and  o^r  me  her  bit  o'  brass." 

"  I  suppose  you  were  angry  with  me,  William  1" 

'^  I  almost  was,  in  a  way ;  but  I  forgave  ye  varry  soon :  ye 
meant  well.  Ay,  I  am  proud,  and  so  are  ye  ;  but  your  pride 
and  mine  is  t'  raight  mak' — ^what  we  call  i'  Yorkshire  *  clean 
pride' — such  us  Mr.  Malone  and  Mr.  Donne  knows  naught 
about :  theirs  is  mucky  pride.  Now,  I  ^all  teach  my  lasses 
to  be  as  proud  as  Miss  Shirley  there,  and  my  lads  to  be  as 
proud  as  myseln ;  but  I  dare  ony  o'  'em  to  be  like  t'  curates. 
I'd  Hck  httle  Michael,  if  I  seed  him  show  9'ny  signs  o'  that 
lecling." 

**  What  is  the  difierence,  William  ]" 
.  **  Ye  know  t'  difference  weel  enow,  but  ye  want  me  to  get 
a  gate  o'  talking.  Mr.  Malone  and  Mr.  Donne  is  almost  too 
proud  to  do  aught  hi  theirsel'n ;  we  are  almost  too  proud  to 
let  any  body  do  aught  for  us.  T'  curates  can  hardly  bide  to 
speak  a  civil  word  to  them  they  think  beneath  them ;  we  can 
hieirdly  bide  to  tak'  an  uncivil  word  fro'  them  that  thinks 
themsel'n  aboon  us."  * 

"Now,  William,  be  humble  enough  to  tell  me  truly  how 
you  are  getting  on  in  the  world — are  you  well  off?" 

"  Miss  Shirley — I  am  vary  well  off.  Since  I  got  into  t* 
gardening  line,  wi'  Mr.  Yorke's  help,  and  since  Mr.  Hall  (an- 
other o'  t'  raight  sort)  helped  my  wife  to  set  up  a  bit  oi  a 
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shop,  I*ve  naught  to  complain  of.  My  family  has  plenty  to 
eat  and  plenty  to  wear.  My  pride  makes  me  find  means  to 
save  an  odd  pound  now  and  then  against  rainy  days ;  for  I 
think  I'd  die  afore  I*d  come  to  t*  parish ;  and  me  and  mine 
is  conteilt ;  but  th*  neighbors  is  poor  yet — ^I  see  a  great  deal 
of  distress.'' 

"  And,  consequently,  there  is  still  discontent,  I  suppose  ?" 
inquired  Miss  Keeldar. 

**  Conseqtienth/ — ^ye  say  right — conseqtcently.  In  course, 
starving  folk  can  not  be  satisfied  or  settled  folk.  The  coun- 
try's not  in  a  safe  condition — I'U  say  so  mich." 

"  But  what  can  be  done  1  What  more  can  I  do,  lor  in- 
stance ?'* 

"  Do  ? — ye  can  do  naught  mich,  poor  young  lass  !  Ye've 
gi'en  your  brass — ^ye've  done  well.  If  ye  could  transport 
your  tenant,  Mr.  Moore,  to  Botany  Bay,  ye'd  happen  do  bet- 
ter.    Folks  hate  him.'' 

"  William,  for  shame  I"  exclaimed  Caroline,  warmly.  "If 
folks  do  hate  him,  it  is  to  their  disgrace,  not  his.  Mr.  Moore 
himself  hates  nobody :  he  only  wants  to  do  his  duty  and 
maintain  his  rights — ^you  are  wrong  to  talk  so  !" 

"  I  talk  as  I  think.  He  has  a  cold,  unfeeling  heart,  yond' 
Moore." 

"But,"  interposed  Shirley,  "supposing  JVToore  was  drivMi 
from  the  country,  and  his  mill  razed  to  the  ground,  would 
people  have  more  work  1" 

"  They'd  have  less.  I  know  that,  and  they  know  that ; 
and  there  is  many  an  honest  lad  driven  desperate  by  the  cer- 
tainty that  whichever  way  he  turns,  he  can  not  better  him- 
self, and  there  is  dishonest  men  plenty  to  guide  them  to  the 
devil— scoundrels  that  reckons  to  be  the  *  people's  iriends,' 
and  that  knows  naught  about  the  people,  and  is  as  insincere 
as  Lucifer.  I've  liv6d  aboon  forty  year  in  the  world,  and  I 
beheve  that  *  the  people'  will  never  have  any  true  friends  but 
theirsel'n,  and  them  two  or  three  folk  i'  different  stations, 
that  is  friends  to  all  the  world.  Human  natur',  taking  it  i' 
th'  lump,  is  naught  but  selfishness.  It  is  but  excessive  few 
—it  is  but  just  an  exception  here  and  there,  now  and  then, 
sich  as  ye  two  young  'uns  and  me,  that  being  in  a  different 
sphere,  can  understand  t'  one  t'  oth^,  and  be  friends  wi'out 
slavishness  o'  one  hand,  or  pride  o'  t'  other.     Them  that  reck- 
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ons  to  be  friends  to  a  lower  class  than  their  own  fro'  political 
motires  is  never  to  be  trusted— they  always  try  to  make  their 
inferiors  tools.  For  my  own  part,  I  will  neither  be  patronized 
nor  misled  for  no  man's  pleasure.  I've  had  overtures  made 
to  me  lately  that  I  saw  were  treacherous,  and  I  flung  'em 
back  i'  the  faces  o'  them  that  ofiered  'em." 

"  You  won't  tell  us  what  overtures  1" 

"  I  will  not :  it  would  do  no  good  ;  it  would  mak'  no  dif- 
ference :  them  they  concerned  can  look  after  theirsel'n." 

**  Ay,  we' se  look  after  wersel'n,"  said  another  voice.  Joe 
Scott  had  sauntered  forth  from  the  church  to  get  a  breath  of 
fresh  ahr,  and  there  he  stood. 

"  I'll  warrant  ye,  Joe,"  observed  WiUiam,  smiling. 

"  And  I'll  warrant  my  maister,"  was  the  answer.  "  Young 
ladies,"  continued  Joe,  assuming  a  lordly  air,  "  ye'd  better  go 
into  th'  house." 

"I  wonder  what  for?"  inquired  Shirley,  to  whom  the  over- 
looker's somewhat  pragmatical  manners  were  familiar,  and 
who  was  often  at  war  with  him ;  for  Joe,  holding  supercilious 
theories  about  women  in  general,  resented  greatly,  in  his  secret 
soul,  the  fact  of  his  master  and  his  master's  mill  being,  in  a 
manner,  under  petticoat  government,  and  had  felt  as  worm- 
wood and  gall,  certain  business-visits  of  the  heiress  to  the 
Hollow's  counting-house. 

"  Because  there  is  naught  agate  that  fits  women  to  be  con- 
sarned  in." 

''  Indeed !  There  is  prayer  and  preaching  agate  in  that 
church ;  are  we  not  concerned  in  that  ?" 

"  Ye  have  been  present  neither  at  the  prayer  nor  preaching, 
ma'am,  if  I  have  observed  aright.  "Wliat  I  alluded  to  was 
politics :  WilUam  Farren,  here,  was  touching  upon  that  sub- 
ject, if  I'm  not  mista'en." 

"Well,  what  then?  Politics  are  our  habitual  study,  Joe.  Do 
you  know  I  see  a  newspaper  every  day,  and  two  of  a  Sunday  ?" 

"  I  should  think  you'll  read  the  marriages,  probably.  Miss, 
and  the  murders,  and^  the  accidents,  and  sich  like." 

"  I  read  the  leading  articles,  Joe,  and  the  foreign  intelli- 
gence, and  I  look  over  the  market  prices :  in  short,  I  read 
just  what  gentlemen  read."  ' 

Joe  looked  as  if  he  thought  this  talk  was  like  the  chattering 
of  a  pie.     He  replied  to  it  by  a  disdainiul  silence. 
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"  Joe,"  continued  Miss  Keeldar,  "  I  never  yet  could  ascer- 
tain properly,  whether  you  are  a  Whig  or  a  Tory :  pray  which 
party  has  the  honor  of  your  alliance  1" 

"It  is  rayther  difficult  to  explain  where  you  are  sure  not 
to  be  understood,"  was  Joe's  haughty  response ;  "  but,  as  to 
being  a  Tory,  I'd  as  soon  be  an  dd  woman,  or  a  young  one, 
which  is  a  more  flimsier  article  still.  It  is  the  Tories  that 
carries  on  the  war,  and  ruins  trade  ;  and  if  I  be  of  any  party 
— ^though  political  parties  is  all  nonsense— I'm  of  that  which 
is  most  favorable  to  peace,  and,  by  consequence,  to  the  mer- 
cantile interests  of  this  here  land." 

"  So  am  I,  Joe,"  replied  Shirley,  \«^ho  had  rather  a  pleasure 
in  teasing  the  overlooker,  by  persisting  in  talking  on  subjects 
with  which  he  opined  she — as  a  womanr-^had  no  right  to 
meddle :  "  partly,  at  least,  I  have  rather  a  leaning  to  the 
agricultural  interest,  too;  as  good  reason  is/seemg  that  I 
don't  desire  England  to  be  under  the  feet  of  France,  and  that 
if  a  share  of  my  income  comes  from  Hollow's  mill,  a  larger 
share  comes  from  the  landed  estate  around  it.  It  wbuld  not 
do  to  take  any  measures  injurious  to  the  farmers,  Joe,  I 
thinkr 

"The  dews  at  this  hour  is  unwholesome  lor  females,"  ob- 
served Joe. 

"  If  you  make  that  remark  out  of  intwest  in  me,  I  have 
merely  to  assure  you  that  I  am  impervious  to  cold.  I  should 
not  mind  taking  my  turn  to  watch  the  mill  one  of  these  sum- 
mer nights,  armed  with  your  musket,  Joe." 

Joe  Scott's  chin  v^as  always  ^^rather  prominent :  he  poked 
it  out,  at  this  speech,  some  inches  further  than  usual. 

"  But — to  go  back  ta  my  sheep,"  she  proceeded — "  clothier 
and  mill-owner,  as  I  am,  besides  farmer,  I  can  not  get  out  of 
my  head  a  certain  idea  that  we  manufacturers  and  persons  of 
business  are  sometimes  a  little,  a  very  little  selfish  and  short- 
sighted in  our  views,  and  rather  too  regardless  of.  human  suf- 
fering, rather  heartless  in  our  pursuit  of  gain.  Don't  you 
agree  with  me,  Joe  ?" 

"  I  can  not  argue  where  I  can  not  be  comprehended,"  was 
again  the  answer. 

"  Man  of  mystery  !  Your  m^ter  will  argue  with  me 
sometimes,  Joe  :  he  is  not  so  stiJS*  as  you  are." 

"  May  be  not :  we've  all  our  own  ways." 
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"  Joe,  do  you  seriously  think  all  the  wisdom  in  the  world  is 
lodged  in  male  skulls  ?" 

"  I  think  that  women  are  a  kittle  and  a  froward  generation ; 
and  I've  a  great  respect  for  the  doctrines  delivered  in  the  sec- 
ond chapter  of  St.  Paul's  first  Epistle  to  Timothy." 

"  What  doctrines,  Joe  ?" 

"  Let  the  women  learn  in  silence,  with  all  sulg'ection.  I 
sufier  not  a  woman  to  teach,  nor  to  usurp  authority  over  the 
man ;  hut  to  he  in  silence.  For  Adam  was  first  formed,  then 
Eve." 

**  What  has  that  to  do  with  the  business  V*  interjected 
Shirley  :  **  that  smacks  of  rights  of  primogeniture.  I'll  bring 
it  up  to  Mr.  Yorke  the  first  time  he  inveighs  against  those 
rights." 

"  And,"  continued  Joe  Scott,  "  Adam  was  not  deceived  ; 
but  the  woman,  being  deceived,  was  in  the  transgression.'* 

"  More  shame  to  Adam  to  sin  with  his  eyes  open  I"  cried 
Miss  Keeldar.  "  To  confess  the  honest  truth,  Joe,  I  never 
was  easy  in  my  mind  concerning  that  chapter :  it  puzzles  me." 

"  It  is  very  plain,  Miss  ;  he  that  runs  may  read." 

"  He  may  read  it  in  his  own  fashion,"  remarked  Caroline, 
now  joining  in  the  dialogue  for  the  first  time.  "  You  allow 
the  right  of  private  judgment,  I  suppose,  Joe  V* 

"  My  certy,  that  I  do !  I  allow  and  claim  it  for  every  line 
of  the  holy  Book." 

"  Women  may  exercise  it  a^  well  as  men  ?" 

"  Nay,  women  is  to  take  their  husbands'  opinion,  both  in 
politics  and  rehgion :  it's  wholesomest  for  them." 

"  Oh  I  oh !"  exclaimed  both  Shirley  and  Caroline. 

"  To  be  sure ;  no  doubt  on't,"  persisted  the  stubborn  over- 
looker. 

**  Consider  yourself  groaned  down,  and  cried  shame  over, 
for  such  a  stupid  observation,"  said  Miss  Keeldar.  **  You 
might  as  well  say,  men  are  to  take  the  opinions  of  their  priests 
without  examination.  Of  what  value  would  a  religion  so 
adopted  be  ?     It  would  be  mere  blind,  besotted  superstition." 

"  And  what  is  your  reading.  Miss  Helstone,  o'  these  words 
o'  St.  Paul's  ?" 

"  Hem  !  I — ^I  account  for  them  in  this  way :  he  wrote  that 
chapter  for  a  particular  congregation  of  Christians,  under  pe- 
culiar circumstances ;  and  besides,  I  dare  say,  if  I  could  read 
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the  original  Greek,  I  should  find  that  many  of  the  words  had 
heen  wrongly  translated,  perhaps  misapprehended  altogether. 
It  would  he  possihle,  I  douht  not,  with  a  little  ingenuity,  to 
give  the  passage  quite  a  contrary  turn  ;  to  make  it  say,  *  Let 
the  woman  speak  out  whenever  she  sees  fit  to  make  an  ohjeo- 
tion ;' — *  It  is  permitted  to  a  woman  to  teach  and  to  exercise 
authority  as  much  as  may  he.  Man,  meantime,  can  not  do 
better  than  hold  his  peace' — and  so  on." 

"  That  wiUn't  wash.  Miss." 

"  I  dare  say  it  will.  My  notions  are  dyed  in  faster  colon 
than  yours,  Joe.  Mr.  Scott,  you  are  a  thoroughly  dc^matical 
person,  and  always  were  :  I  like  William  better  than  you." 

**  Joe  is  well  enough  in  his  own  house,"  said  Shirley :  "  I 
have  seen  him  as  quiet  as  a  lamb  at  home.  There  is  not  a 
better  nor  a  kindler  husband  in  Briarfield.  He  does  not  dog- 
matize to  his  wife." 

"  My  wife  is  a  hard-working,  plain  woman :  time  and  trouble 
has  ta'en  all  the  conceit  out  of  her ;  but  that  i&  not  the  case 
with  you,  young  Misses.  And  then  ye  reckon  to  have  so  much 
knowledge ;  and  i'  my  thoughts  it's  only  superficial  sorts  o' 
vanities  you're  acquainted  with.  >  I  can  teU — ^happen  a  year 
sin' — one  day  Miss  Caroline  coming  into  our  counting-house, 
when  I  war  packing  up  summut  behind  the  great  desk,  and 
she  didn't  see  m^,  and  she  brought  a  slate  wi'  a  sum  on  it  to 
t'  maister  :  it  war  only  a  bit  of  a  sum  in  practice,  that  our 
Harry  would  have  settled  i'  two  minutes.  She  couldn't  do 
it ;  Mr.  Moore  had  to  show  her  how;  and  when  he  did  show 
her,  she  couldn't  understand  him." 

"  Nonsense,  Joe !" 

"  Nay,  it's  no  nonsense :  and  Miss  Shirley,  there,  reckons 
to  hearken  t'  maister,  when  he's  talking  ower  trade,  so  atten- 
tive like,  as  if  she  followed  him  word  for  word,  and  all  war  as 
clear  as  a  lady's  looking-glass  to  her  een ;  and  all  t'  while 
she's  peeping  and  peeping  out  o'  t'  window  to  ^ee  if  t'  mare 
stands  quiet;  and  then  looking  at  a  bit  of  a  splash  on  her 
riding-skirt ;  and  then  glancing  glegly  round  at  wer  counting- 
house  cobwebs  and  dust,  and  thinking  what  mucky  folk  we 
are,  and  what  a  grand  ride  she'll  have  just  i'  now  ower  Nun- 
nely  Common.  She  hears  no  more  o'  Mr.  Moore's  talk  nor 
if  he  spake  Hebrew." 

"  Joe,  you're  a  real  slanderer.     I  would  give  you  your  an- 
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8wer,  only  the  people  are  coming  out  of  churbh ;  we  must 
leave  you.  Man  of  prejudice,  good-by :  William,  good-by. 
Children,  oome  up  to  Fieldhead  to-morrow,  and  you  shsdl 
choose  what  you  like  best  out  of  Mrs.  Gill's  store-room." 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

\  ' 

A  SUMMER  NIGHT. 

The  hour  was  now  that  of  dusk.  A  clear  air  favored  the 
kindling  of  the  stars. 

"There  will  be  just  light  enough  tp  show  me  the  way 
home,"  said  Miss  Keeldar,  as  she  prepared  to  take  leave  of 
Caroline  at  the  rectory  garden-door. 

"  You  must  not  go  alone,  Shirley.  Fanny  shall  accompany 
you." 

**  That  she  shall  not.  Of  what  heed  I  be  afraid  in  my 
own  parish  ?  I  would  walk  from  Fieldhead  to  the  church 
any  £uie  midsummer  night,  three  hours  later  than  this,  for  the 
mere  pleasure  of  seeing  the  stars,  and  the  chance  of  meeting 
a  fairy." 

"  But  just  wait  till  the  crowd  is  cleared  away." 

**  Agreed.  There  are  the  five  Misses  Armitage  streaming 
by.  Here  comes  Mrs.  Sykes's  phaeton,  Mr.  Wynne's  close 
carriage,  Mrs.  Birtwhistle's  car :  I  don't  wish  to  go  through 
the  ceremony  of  bidding  them  all  good-by,  so  we  will  step 
into  the  garden;  and  taJce  shelter  among  the  laburnums  for 
an  instant/' 

The  rectors,  their  curates,  and  their  churchwardens,  now 
issued  from  the  church-porch.  There  was  a  great  confabula- 
tion, shaking  of  hands,  congratulation  on  speeches,  recommend- 
ation to  be  careful  of  the  night  air,  &c.  By  degrees  the  throng 
dispersed ;  the  carriages  diove  off.  Miss  Keeldar  was  just 
emerging  from  her  flowery  refuge,  when  Mr.  Helstone  entered 
the  garden  and  met  her. 

"  Oh  !  I  want  you  I"  he  said ;  "  I  was  afraid  you  were  al- 
ready gone.     Caroline,  come  here  !" 
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Caroline  came,  expecting  as  Shirley  did,  a  lecture  on  not 
having  heen  visihle  at  church.  Other  subjects,  however,  oc- 
cupied the  rector's  mind. 

"  I  shall  not  sleep  at  home  to-night,"  he  continued.  "  1 
have  just  met  with  an  old  friend,  and  promised  to  accompany 
him.  I  shall  return  probably  about  noon  to-morrow.  Thomas, 
the  clerk,  is  engaged,  and  I  can  not  get  him  to  sleep  in  the 
house,  as  I  usually  do  when  I  am  absent  for  a  night ;  now — " 

"  Now,*'  interrupted  Shirley,  "  you  want  me  as  a  gentle- 
man— the  first  gentleman  in  Briarfield,  in  short,  to  supply 
your  place,  be  master  of  the  rectory,  and  guardian  of  youi 
niece  and  maids  while  you  are  away  ?"  , 

"  Exactly,  captain :  I  thought  the  post  would  suit  you. 
Will  you  favor  Caroline  so  far  as  to  be  her  guest  for  one  night  1 
Will  you  stay  here  instead  of  going  back  to  Fieldhead  ?" 

"  And  what  will  Mrs.  Pryor  do  ?    She  expects  me  home." 

"  I  will  send  her  word.  Com6,  make  up  your  mind  to  stay. 
It  grows  late  ;  the  dew  falls  heavily ;  you  and  Caroline  will 
enjoy  each  other's  society  I  doubt  not." 

"  I  promise  you,  then,  to  stay  with  Caroline,"  replied  Shir- 
ley. "  As  you  say,  we  shall  enjoy  each  other's  society  :  we 
will  not  be  separated  to-night.  Now,  rejoin  your  old  friend, 
and  fear  nothing  for  us." 

"If  there  should  chance  to  be  any  disturbance  in  the  night, 
captain — ^if  you  should  hear  the  picking  of  a  lock,  the  cutting 
out  of  a  pane  of  glass,  a  stealthy  tread  of  steps  about  the  house 
(and  I  need  not  fear  to  tell  you,  who  bear  a  well-tempered, 
mettlesome  heart  under  your  girl's  ribbon-sash,  that  such  little 
incidents  are  very  possible  in  the  present  time),  what  would 
you  do  ?" 

"  Don't  know — ^faint,  perhaps — ^fall  down,  and  have  to  be 
picked  up  again.  But,  doctor,  if  you  assign  me  the  post  of 
honor,  you  must  give  me  arms.  What  weapons  are  there  in 
y^ur  stronghold  ?" 

"  You  could  not  wield  a  sword  ?" 

"  No ;  I  could  manage  the  carving-knife  better." 

"  You  will  find  a  good  one  in  the  dining-room  side-board : 
a  lady's  knife,  light  to  handle,  and  as  sharp-pointed  as  a 
poniard." 

"  It  will  suit  Caroline ;  but  you  must  give  me  a  brace  of 
pistols  :  I  know  you  have  pistols." 
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"  I  have  two  pairs ;  one  pair  I  can  place  kt  your  disposal. 
You  will  find  them  suspended  over  the  mantle-piece  of  my 
study  in  cloth  cases." 

"Loaded?" 

"  Yes,  but  not  on  the  cock.  Cock  them  before  you  go  to 
bed.  It  is  paying  you  a  great  compliment,  captain,  to  lend 
you  these :  were  you  one  of  the  awkward  squad  you  should 
not  have  them." 

"I  will  take.  care.  You  need  delay  no  longer,  Mr.  Hel- 
stone :  you  may  go  now.  He  is  gracious  to  me  to  lend  me 
his  pistols,"  she  remarked,  as  the  rector  passed  out  at  the 
garden-gate.  " But  come,  Lina,"  she  continued ;  "let  us  go 
in  and  have  some  supper  :  I  was  too  much  vexed  at  tea  with 
the  vicinage  of  Mr.  Sam  Wynne  to  be  able  to  eat,  and  now 
I  am  really  hungry." 

Entering  the  house,  they  repaired  to  the  darkened  dining- 
room,  through  the  open  windows  of  which  apartment  stole 
the  evening  air,  bearing  the  perfume  of  flowers  from  the 
garden,  the  very  distant  sound  of  far-retreating  steps  from  the 
road,  and  a  soft,  vague  murmur,  whose  origin  Caroline  ex- 
plained by  the  remark,  uttered  as  she  stood  listening  at  the 
casement —  r^ 

"Shirley,  I  hear  the  beck  in  the  Hollow."  ' 

Then  she  rang  the  bell,  asked  for  a  candle  and  some  bread 
and  milk — Miss  Keeldar's  usual  supper  and  her  own.  Fanny, 
when  she  brought  in  the  tray,  would  have  closed  the  windows 
and  the  shutters,  but  was  requested  to  desist  for  the  present : 
the  twilight  was  too  calm,  its  breath  too  balmy,  to  be  yet 
excluded.  They  took  their  meal  in  silence :  Caroline  rose 
once,  to  remove  to  the  window-sill  a  glass  of  flowers  which 
stood  on  the  side-board ;  the  exhalation  from  the  blossoms 
being  somewhat  too  powerful  for  the  sultry  room :  in  return- 
ing, she  half  opened  a  drawer,  and  took  from  it  something 
that  glittered  clear  and  keen  in  her  hand. 

"  You  assigned  this  to  me,  then,  Shirley — did  you  ?  It  is 
bright,  keen-5ged,  finely-tapered :  it  is  dangerous-looking.  I 
never  yet  felt  the  impulse  which  could  move  me  to  direct  this 
against  a  fellow-creatufe.  It  is  difiicult  to  fancy  what  cir- 
cumstances could  nerve  my  arm  to  strike  home  with  this  long 
knife." 

"  I  should  hate  to  do  it,"  replied  Shirley  ;  "  but  I  think  I 
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could  do  it,  if 'goaded  by  certain  exigencies  which  I  can 
imagine."  And  Miss  Keeldar  quietly  sipped  her  glass  of 
new  milki  looking  somewhat  thoughtful,  and  a  little  pale: 
though,  indeed,  when  did  she  not  look  pale  ?  She  was  never 
£orid. 

The  milk  sipped  and  the  bread  eaten,  Fanny  was  again 
summoned :  she  and  Eliza  were  recommended  to  go  to  bed, 
which  they  were  quite  willing  to  do,  being  weary  of  the  day's 
exertions,  of  much  cutting  of  currant-buns,  and  filling  of  urns 
and  teappts,  and  running  backward  and  forward  with  trays. 
Ere  long  the  maids'  chamber  door  was  heard  to  close  :  Caro- 
line took  a  candle,  and  went  quietly  all  over  the  house,  seeing 
that  every  window  was  fast,  and  every  door  barred.  She  did 
not  eveh  evade  the  haunted  back-kitchen,  nor  the  vault-like 
cellars.     These  visited,  she  returned. 

'*  There  is  neither  spirit  nor  flesh  in  the  house  at  present," 
she  said,  *'  which  should  not  be  there.  It  is  now  near  eleven 
o'clock,  fully  bed-time,  yet  I  would  rather  sit  up  a  little 
longer,  if  you  do  not  object,  Shirley.  Here,"  she  continued, 
''I  have  brought  the  brace  of  pistols  from  my  uncle's  study : 
you  may  examine  them  at  your  leisure." 

She  placed  them  on  the  table  before  her  friend. 

"  Why  would  you  rather  sit  up  longer  ?"  asked  Miss  Keel- 
dar, taking  up  the  fire-arms,  examining  them,  and  again  lay- 
ing them  down. 

"  Because  I  have  a  strange,  excited  feeling  in  my  heart." 

"So  have  I." 

''Is  this  state  of  sleeplessness  and  restlessness  caused  by 
something  electrical  in  the  air,  I  wohder?" 

"No ;  the  sky  is  clear,  the  stars  numberless;  it  is  a  fine 
night." 

"  But  very  still.  I  hear  the  water  fret  over  its  stony  bed 
in  Hollow's  Copse  as  distinctly  as  if  it  ran  below  the  church- 
yard wall." 

"I  am  glad  it  is  so  still  a  night :  a  moaning  wind  or  rush- 
ing rain  would  vex  me  to  fever  just  now." 

"  Why,  Shirley  ?" 

"  Because  it  would  baffle  my  efforts  to  listen." 

"  Do  you  Usten  toward  the  Hollow  ?" 

"  Yes ;  it  is  the  only  quarter  whence  we  can  hear  a  sound 
just  now.'* 
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"  The  only  one,  Shirley." 

They  hoth  sat  near  the  window,  and  hoth  leaned  their 
arms  on  the  sill,  and  hoth  inclined  their  heads  toward  the 
open  lattice.  They  saw  each  other's  young  faces  hy  the  star- 
light, and  that  dim  June  twilight  which  does  not  whoUy  fade 
from  the  west  till  dawn  hegins  to  hreak  in  the  east. 

*'  Mr.  Helstone  thinks  we  have  no  idea  which  way  h,e  is 
gone,"  murmured  Miss  Keeldar,  *'nor  on  what  errand,  nor 
with  what  expectations,  nor  how  prepared ;  hut  I  guess  much 
—do  not  you  ?" 

"  I  guess  something." 

*'  All  those  gentlemen — ^your  cousin  Moore  included — ^think 
that  you  and  I  are  now  asleep  in  our  heds,  unconscious.'' 

"  Caring  nothing  ahout  them — ^hoping  and  fearing  nothing 
for  them,"  added  Caroline. 

Both  jcept  silence  for  full  half  an  hour.  The  night  was 
silent,  too  ;  only  the  church-clock  measured  its  course  hy 
quarters.  Some  words  were  interchanged  ahout  the  chill  of 
the  air :  they  wrapped  their -scarfs  closer  round  them,  resumed 
their  honnete,  which  they  had  remoTcd,  and  again  watched. 

Toward  midnight,  the  teasing,  monotonous  hark  of  the 
house-dog  disturbed  the  quietude  of  their  vigil.  Caroline 
rose,  and  made  her  way  noiselessly  through  the  dark  passages 
to  the  kitchen,  intending,  io  appease  him  with  a  piece  of 
bread  :  ^e  succeeded.  On  returning  to  the  dining-room,  she 
found  all  dark.  Miss  Keeldar  having  extinguished  the  candle  : 
the  outline  of  her  shape  was  visible  near  the  still  open  window, 
leaning  out.  Miss  Helstone  asked  no  questions :  she  stole  to 
her  side.  The  dog  recommenced  barking  furiously ;  suddenly 
he  stopped,  and  seemed  to  listen.  The  occupants  of  the  dining- 
room  Ustened  too,  and  not  merely  now  to  the  flow  of  the  miU- 
Btream :  there  was  a  nearer,  though  a  mnffled  sound  on  the 
road  below  the  church-yard ;  a  measured,  beating,  approaching 
sound ;  a  dull  tramp  of  marching  feet. 

It  drew  near.  Those  who  listened,  by  degrees,  compre- 
hended its  extent.  It  was  not  the  tread  of  two,  nor  of  a 
dozen,  nor  of  a  score  of  men :  it  was  the  tread  of  hundreds. 
They  could  see  nothing ;  the  high  shrubs  of  the  garden  formed 
a  leafy  screen  between  them  and  the  road.  To  bear,  however, 
was  not  enough ;  and  this  they  felt  as  the  troop  trode  forward, 
and  seemed  actually  passing  the  rectory.     They  felt  it  more 
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when  a  human  voice — -though  that  voice  fspdjse  but  one  woid 
— ^broke  the  hush  of  the  night. 

"  Halt  !*' 

A  halt  foUowed — ^the  march  was  arrested.  Then  came  a 
low  conference,  of  which  no  word  was  distinguishable  from 
the  dining-room. 

"  We  mtist  hear  this/'  said  Shirley. 

She  turned,  took  her  pistols  from  the  table,  silently  passed 
out  through  the  middle  window  of  the  dining-room,  which 
was,  in  fact,  a  glass  door,  stole  down  the  walk  to  the  garden- 
wall,  and  stood  listening  under  the  lilacs.  Caroline  would 
not  have  quitted  the  house  had  she  been  alone,  but  where 
Shirley  went  she  would  go.  She  glanced  at  the  weapon  on 
the  side-board,  but  left  it  behind  her,  and  presently  stood  at 
her  friend's  side.  They  dared  not  look  over  the  wall,  for  fear 
of  being  seen ;  they  were  obliged  to  crouch  behind  it.  They 
heard  these  words — 

*'  It  looks  a  rambling  old  building.  Who  lives  in  it  besides 
the  damned  parson  ?" 

"Only  thi^e  women :  his  niece  and  two  servants." 

*'  Do  you  know  where  they  sleep  ?" 

"  The  lasses  behind :  the  niece  in  a  front  room." 

"  And  Helstone  ?" 

"  Yonder  is  hia  chamber.  He  uses  burning  a  light ;  but 
I  see  none  now." 

"  Where  would  you  get  in  ?" 

"  If  I  were  ordered  to  dd  his  job— and  he  desarves  it — ^I'd 
try  yond'  long  window.  It  opens  to  the  dining-room :  I  could 
grope  my  way  up-stairs,  and  I  know  his  chamber." 

*'  How  would  you  manage  about  the  women  folk  ?" 

"  Let  'em  abne,  except  they  shrieked,  and  then  I'd  soon 
qtdeten  'em.  I  conld  wish  to  find  the  old  chap  asleep :  if  he 
waked,  he'd  be  dangerous." 

"Has  he  arms?" 

"  Fire-arms  alius — and  alius  leadened." 

"  Then  you're  a  fool  to  stop  us  here  :  a  sl^ot  would  give  the 
alarm — Moore  would  be  on  us  before  we  could  turn  round. 
We  should  miss  our  main  object." 

"  You  might  go  on,  I  tell  you.  I'd  engage  Helstone 
abne." 

A  pause.     One  of  the  party  dropped  epme  weapon,  which 
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rang  on  the  Btone  causeway ;  at  this  soond  the  rectory  dog 
barked  again  furiously — ^fiercely. 

*'  That  spoils  all !"  said  the  voice.  '*  He'll  awake ;  a  noise 
like  that  might  rouse  the  dead.  You  did  not  say  there  was 
a  dog.     Damn  you  !     Forward  I" 

Forward  they  went— tramp,  tramp — ^with  mustering,  mani- 
fold, slow-filing  tread.     They  were  gone. 

Shirley  stood  erect — looked  over  the  wail,  along  the  road. 

*'  Not  a  soul  remains,"  she  said. 
'  She  stood  and  mused.     "  Thank  Grod  !"  was  the  next  ob- 
servation. 

Caroline  xepeated  the  ejaculation,  not  in  so  steady  a  tone. 
She  was  tremUing  much ;  her  heart  was  beating  fast  and 
thick ;  her  face  was  cold-— her  forehead  damp. 

"  Thank  God  for  us  I"  she  reiterated ;  "  but  what  will 
happen  elsewhere?  They  have  passed  us  by,  that  they  may 
make  sure  of  others." 

**  They  have  done  well,"  returned  Shirley,  with  composure : 
"  the  others  will  defend  themselves — they  can  do  it — ^they  are 
prepared  for  them  ;  with  us  it  is  otherwise.  My  finger  was 
on  the  trigger  of  thi«  pistol.  I  was  quite  ready  to  give  that 
man,  if  he  had  entered,  such  a  greeting  as  he  little  calculated 
on ;  but  behind  him  followed  three  hundred :  I  had  neither 
three  hundred  hands  nor  three  hundred  weapons.  I  could 
not  have  ei^tually  protected  either  you,  myself,  or  the  two 
poor  women  asleep  under  that  roof;  therefore,  I  again  earn- 
estly thank  God  for  insult  and  peril  escaped." 

After  a  second  pause,  she  continued,  '*  What  is  it  my  duty 
and  wisdom  to  do  next  ?  Not  to  stay  here  inactive,  I  am 
glad  to  say,  but,  of  course,  to  walk  over  to  the  Hollow." 

"  To  the  Hollow,  Shirley  ?" 

"  To  the  HoUow  ?     Will  you  go  with  me  V* 

"  WTiere  those  men  are  gone  ?" 

"  They  have  taken  the  highway :  we  should  not  encounter 
them.  The  road  over  the  fields  is  as  safe,  silent,  and  solitary 
as  a  path  through  the  air  would  be  ]     Will  you  go  ?" 

**  Yes,"  was  the  answer,  given  mechanically,  not  because 
the  speaker  wished  or  was  prepared  to  go,  or,  indeed,  was 
otherwise  than  scared  at  the  prospect  of  going,  but  because 
she  felt  she  could  not  abandcm  Shirley. 

''Then  we  must  fasten  up  these  windows,  and  leave  all 
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as  secuse  as  we  can  behind  us.     Do  you  know  what  we  aie 
going  for,  Gary  V 

"  Yes — no— because  you  wish  it." 

'*  Is  that  all  ?  And  are  you  so  obedient  to  a  mere  capnoe 
of  mine  ?  What  a  docile  wife  you  would  make,  to  a  stera 
husband.  The  n^oon's  face  is  not  whiter  than  yours  at  this 
moment ;  and  the  aspen  at  the  gate  does  not  tremble  moie 
than  your  busy  fingers ;  and  so,  tractable  and  terror-struck, 
and  dismayed  and  devoted,  you  would  follow  me  into  the 
thick  of  real  danger  !  Gary,  let  me  gite  your  fidelity  a  mo- 
tive :  we  are  going  for  Moore's  sake — to  see  if  we  can  be  of 
use  to  him — ^to  make  an  ei^rt  to  warn  him  of  what  is  coming." 

"  To  be  sure  !  I  am  a  blind,  weak  fool,  and  you  are  acute 
and  sensible,  Shirley  !  I  will  go  with  you — I  will  gladly  go 
with  you !" 

"  I  do  not  doubt  it.  You  would  die  blindly  and  meekly  for 
me,  but  you  would  intelligently  and  gladly  die  for  Moore ;  but, 
in  truth,  there  is  no  question  of  death  toruight.  We  run  no 
risk  at  all." 

Garoline  rapidly  closed  shutter  and  lattice.  "  Do  not  fear 
that  I  shall  not  have  breath  to  run  as  fast  as  you  can  possibly 
run,  Shirley.  Take  my  hand — ^let  us  go  straight  across  the 
fields." 

"  But  you  can  not  climb  walls  ?" 

"  To-night  I  can." ' 

"  You  are  afraid  of  hedges,  and  the  beck  which  we  shall  be 
forced  to  cross  ?" 

"I  can  cross  it." 

They  started — ^they  ran.  Many  a  wall  checked  but  did 
not  baffle  them.  Shirley  was  sure-footed  and  agile ;  she  could 
spring  like  a  deer  when  she  chose.  Garoline,  more  timid,  and 
less  dexterous,  fell  once  or  twice,  and  bruised  herself;  but  she 
rose  again  directly,  saying  she  was  not  hurt.  A  quickset 
hedge  bounded  the  last  field ;  they  lost  time  in  seeking  a  gap 
in  it.  The  aperture,  when  found,  was  narrow,  but  they 
worked  their  way  through.  The  long  hair,  the  tender  skin, 
the  silks  and  the  muslms  sufiered;  but  what  was  chiefly 
regretted  was  the  impediment  this  dLfflcidty  had  caused  to 
speed.  On  the  other  side  they  met  the  beck  flowing  deep  in 
a  rough  bed :  at  this  point  a  narrow  plank  fi>rmed  the  only 
bridge  across  it.     Shirley  had  trodden  the  plank  successfully 
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and  fearlessly  many  a  time  before ;  Caroline  had  never  yet 
dared  to  risk  the  transit. 

"  I  will  carry  you  across,"  said  Miss  Keeldar.  "  You  are 
light^and  I  am  not  weak.     Let  me  try."  . 

"  If  I  fall  in,  you  ,may  fish  me  out,"  was  the  answer,  as  a 
grateful  squeeze^  compressed  her  hand.  Caroline,  without 
pausing,  tix)d  forward  on  the  trembling  plank  as  if  it  were  a 
continuation  of  the  firm  turf  Shirley,  who  followed,  did  not 
cross  it  more  resolutely  or  safely.  In  their  present  humor,  on 
their  present  errand,  a  strong  and  foaming  channel  would 
have  been  a  barrier  to  neither.  At  the  moment,  they  were 
above  the  control  either  of  fire  or  water :  all  Stilbro*  Moor, 
alight  and  alow  witii  bonfires,  would  not  have  stopped  them, 
ner  would  Calder  or  Aire  thundering  in  flood.  Yet  one  sound 
made  them  pause.  Scarce  had  they  set  foot  on  the  solid  op- 
posite bank,  when  a  shot  spUt  the  air  from  the  north.  One 
second  lapsed.  Further  off,  burst  a  like  note  in  the  south. 
Within  the  space  of  three  minutes,  similar  signals  boomed  in 
the  east  and  west. 

''  I  thought  we  were  dead  at  the  first  explosion,"  observed 
Shirley,  drawing  a  long  breath.  '*  I  felt  myself  hit  in  the 
temples,  and  I  concluded  your  heart  was  pierced ;  but  the  re- 
iterated voice  was  an  explanation :  those  are  signals — it  is 
their  way — the  attack  must  be  near.  We  should  have  had 
wings ;  our  feet  have  not  borne  us  swiftly  enough." 

A  portion  of  the.  copse  was  now  to  clear:  when  they 
emerged  from  it,  the  mill  lay  just  below  them :  they  could 
look  down  uppn  the  buildings,  the  yard ;  they  could  see  the 
road  beyond.  And  the  first  glance  in  that  direction  told  Shir- 
ley she  was  right  in  her  conjecture :  i;hey  were  already  too  late 
to  give  warning :  it  had  taken  more  time  than  they  calculated 
on  to  overcome  the  various  obstacles  which  embarrassed  the 
short  cut  across  the  fields.  - 

The  road,  which  should  have  been  white,  was  dark  with  a 
moving  mass :  the  rioters  were  assembled  in  firont  of  the  closed 
yard-gates,  and  a  single  figure  stood  within,  apparently  ad- 
dressing them :  the  null  itself  wa^  perfectly  black  and  still ; 
there  was  neither  life,  light,  nor  motion  around  it. 

"  Surely  he  is  prepared :  surely  that  is  not  Moore  meeting 
them  alone !"  wluspered  Shirley. 

*'  It  ift— we  must  go  to  him !  I  toill  go  to  him." 
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"  That  you  will  not." 

"  Why  did  I  come,  then  3  I  came  only  for  him.  I  shall 
join  him." 

"  Fortunately,  it  is  out  of  your  power ;  there  is  no  entrance 
to  the  yurd." 

''  There  is  a  small  entrance  at  the  hack,  hesides  the  gates 
in  front ;  it  opens  hy  a  secret  method  which  I  know — I  will 
try  it." 

•*  Not  with  my  leave." 

Miss  Keeldar  clasped  her  round  the  waist  with  both  arms 
and  held  her  back.  "  Not  one  step  shall  you  stir,"  she  went 
on  authoritatively.  "  At  this  moment,  Moore  would  be  both 
shocked  and  embarrassed,  if  he  saw  either  you  or  me.  Men 
never  want  women  near  them  in  time  of  real  danger." 

"  I  would  not  trouble — ^I  would  help  him,"  was  the  reply. 

"  How  ?  By  inspiring  him  with  heroism  ?  Pooh  I  These 
are  not  the  days  of  chivalry ;  it  is  not  a  tilt  at  a  tournament 
we  are  going  to  behold,  but  a  struggle  about  money,  and  food, 
and  Hfe."  ^ 

''  It  is  natural  that  I  should  bo  at  his  side." 

"  As  queen  of  his  heart  ?  His  mill  is  his  lady-love,  Gary  I 
Backed  by  his  factory  and  his  frames,  he  has  all  the  encourage* 
ment  he  wants  or  can  know.  It  is  not  for  love  or  beauty, 
but  for  ledger  and  broad-cloth,  he  is  going  to  break  a  spear. 
Don't  be  sentime^tal ;  Robert  is  not  so." 

"  I  covld  help  him — I  %fnU  seek  him." 

"  Off  then — I  let  you  go— seek  Moore ;  you'll  not  find  him." 

She  loosened  her  hold.  Caroline  sped  hke  leveled  shaft 
irom  bent  bow ;  after  her  rang  a  jesting,  gibing  laugh«  "  Lo(d[ 
weU  there  is  no  mistake !"  was  the  warning  given. 

But  there  %f)as  a  mistake.  Miss  Helstdne  paused,  hesitated, 
gazed.  The  figure  had  suddenly  retreated  fifom  the  gate,  and 
was  running  back  hastily  to  the  mill. 

"  Make  haste,  Lina !"  cried  Shirley ;  ''  meet  him  before  he 
enters." 

Caroline  slowly  returned.  "  It  is  not  Robert,"  she  said ; 
"  it  has  neither  his  height,  form,  nor  bearing." 

*^  I  saw  it  was  not  Robert  when  I  let  you  go.  How  could 
you  imagine  it  ?  It  is  a  shabby  little  figure  of  a  private  sol- 
dier ;  they  had  posted  him  as  sentinel.  He  is  safe  in  the  mill 
now ;  I  saw  the  door  open  and  admit  him.     My  mind  grows 
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easier;  Robert  is  prepared;  our  warning  would  have  been 
superfluous,  and  now  I  am  thankful  we  came  too  late  to  give 
it :  it  has  saved  us  the  trouble  of  a  scene.  How  fine  to  hiaifVe 
entered  the  counting-house  *  toute  ^perdue/  and  to  have  found 
oneself  in  presence  of  Messrs.  Armitage  and  Ramsden  smok- 
ing, Malone  swaggering,  your  uncle  sneering,  Mr.  Sykes  sip- 
ping a  cordial,  and  Moore  himself  in  his  cold  man-of-business 
vein ;  I  am  glad  we  missed  it  all."r 

"I  wonder  if  there  are  many  in  the  mill,  Shirley  V* 

"  Plenty  to  defend  it.  The  soldiers  we  have  twice  seen  to- 
day were  going  there,  no  doubt,  and  the  group  we  noticed  sur^ 
bounding  your  cousin  in  the  fields  will  be  with  him." 

"What  are  they  doing  now,  Shirley  1  What  is  that 
noise?" 

"  Hatchets  and  crow-bars  against  the  yard-gates ;  they  are 
forcing  them.     Are  you  afraid  V' 

"No;  but  my  heart  throbs  fast;  I  have  a  difficulty  in 
standing :  I  will  sit  down.     Do  you  feel  unmoved  ?'■ 

"  Hardly  that — ^but  I  am  glad  I  came  ;  we  shall  see  what 
transpires  with  our  own  eyes ;  we  are  here  on  the  spot,  and 
none  know  it.  Instead  of  amazing  the  curate,  the  clothier, 
and  the  corn-dealer  with  a  romantic  rush  on  the  stage,  we 
stand  alone  with  the  friendly  night,  its  mute  stars,  and  these 
whispering  trees,  whose  report  our  friends  will  not  come  to 
gather." 

"  Shirley — Shirley,  the  gates  are  down  !  That  crash  was 
like  the  felling  of  great  trees.  NoW  they  are  pouring  through. 
They  will  break  down  the  mill-doors  as  they  have  broken  the 
gate :  what  can  Robert  do  against  so  many  ?  Would  to  God, 
1  were  a  httle  nearer  him— eould  hear  him  speak — could 
speak  to  him !  With  my  will — ^my  longing  to  serve  him — I 
could  not  be  a  useleds  burden  in  his  way :  I  could  be  turned 
to  some  account " 

*'  They  come  on !"  cried  Shirley.  "  How  steadily  they 
inarch  in  !  There  is  discipline  in  their  ranks— I  will  not  say 
there  is  courage ;  hundreds  against  tens  are  no  proof  of  that 
quality  ;  but"  (she  dropped  her  voice)  "  there  is  suffering  and 
desperation  enough  among  them — these  goads  will  urge  them 
forward." 

"  Forward  against  Robert — and  they  hate  him.  Shirley, 
is  there  much  danger  they  will  win  the  day  ?" 
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*'  We  shall  see.  Moore  and  Helstone  aie  of  *  earth's  fiist 
blood' — no  bunglers — no  cravens — '* 

A  crash — smash — shiver — stopped  their  whispers.  A 
simultaneously  hurled  volley  of  stcmes  had  saluted  tlie  broad 
iront  of  the  mill,  with  all  its  windows ;  and  now  every  pane 
of  every  lattice,  lay  in  shattered  and  pounded  fragments.  A 
yell  followed  this  demonstration — a  rioters*  yell — a  North-of- 
England — a  Yorkshire — a  West-Riding — a  West-Riding- 
clothing-district-of-Yorkshire  rioters'  yell.  You  never  heard 
that  sound,  perhaps,  reader  ?  So  much  the  better  for  youi 
ears — perhaps  for  your  heart ;  sinoQ,  if  it  rends  the  air  in  hate 
to  yourself,  or  to  the  men  or  principles  you  approve,  the  inter- 
ests to  which  you  wish  well,  wrath  wakens  to  the  cry  of  hate ; 
the  lion  shakes  his  mane,  and  rises  to  the  howl  of  the  hyaena; 
caste  stands  up,  ireful,  against  caste;  and  the  indignant, 
wronged  spirit  of  the  middle  rank  bears  down  in  zeal  and  scorn 
on  the  famished  and  furious  mass  of  the  operative  class.  It 
is  difficult  to  be  tolerant — difficult  to  be  just — in  such 
moments. 

Carohne  rose ;  Shirley  put  her  ariQ  round  her ;  they  stood 
together  as  still  as  the  straight  stems  of  two  trees.  That  yell 
was  a  long  one,  and  when  it  ceased,  the  night  was  yet  full  of 
the  swaying  and  murmuring  of  a  crowd. 

"  What  next  ?"  was  the  question  of  the  listeners.  Nothing 
came  yet.     The  mill  remained  mute  as  a  mausoleum. 

"He  can  not  be  alone  !"  whispered  Caroline. 

"  I  ^ould  stake  all  I  have,  that  he  is  as  Httle  alone  as  he 
is  alarmed,"  responded  Slurley. 

Shots  were  discharged  by  the  rioters.  Had  the  defenders 
waited  for  this  signal  ?  It  seemed  so.  .  The  hitherto  inert  and 
passive  mill  woke  :  fire  flashed  from  its  empty  window-frames; 
a  volley  of  musketry  pealed  sharp  through  the  Hollow. 

"Moore  speaks  at  last  I"  said  Shirley,  "and  he  seems  to 
have  the  gift  of  tongues ;  that  was  not  a  single  voice." 

"  He  has  been  forbearing ;  no  one  can  accuse  him  of  raidi- 
ness,"  alleged  Caroline  :  "  their  discharge  preceded  his ;  they 
broke  his  gates  and  his  windows ;  they  fired  at  his  garrison 
before  he  repelled  them." 

What  was  going  on  now  ?  It  seemed  difficult,  in  the  dark- 
ness, to  distinguish,  but  something  terrible,  a  still-renewing 
tumult,  was  obvious :  fierce  attacks,  desperate  repulses ;  the 
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mill-yard,  the  mill  itself,  was  full  of  battle-movement :  there 
was  scarcely  any  cessation  now  of  the  discharge  of  fire-arms ; 
and  there  was  struggliog,^  rushing,  trampling,  and  shouting 
between.  The  aim  of  the  assailants  seemed  to  be  to  enter  the 
mill,  that  of  the  defendants  to  beat  them  off.  They  heard 
the  rebel  leader  cry,  "  To  the  back,  lads  !'*  They  heard  a 
voice  retort,  *'  Come  round,  we  will  meet  you !" 

"  To  the  counting-house !"  was  the  order  again. 

"  Welcome !— We  shall  have  you  there  I"  was  the  response. 
And  accordingly,  the  fiercest  blaze  that  had  yet  glowed,  the 
loudest  rattle  that  had  yet  been  heard,  burst  from  the  count- 
ing-house front,  when  the  mass  of  rioteirs  rushed  up  to  it. 

The  voice  that  had  spoken  was  Moore's  own  voice.  They 
could  tell  by  its  tones  that  his  soul  was  now  warm  with  the 
conflict :  they  could  guess  that  the  fighting  animal  was  roused 
in  every  one  of  th6se  men  there  strug^ing  together,  and  was 
for  the  time  quite  paramount  above  the  rational  human  being. 
Both  the  girls  felt  their  faces  glow  and  their  pulses  throb : 
both  knew  they  would  do  no  good  by  rushing  down  into  the 
melee  :  they  desired  neither  to  deal  nor  to  receive  blows ;  but 
they  could  not  have  run  away — Caroline  no  more  than  Shir- 
ley ;  they  could  not  have  fainted ;  they  could  not  have  taken 
their  eyes  from  the  dim,  terrible  scene— -from  the  mass  of  cloud 
of  smoke — the  musket-lightning — for  the  world. 

" How^and  when  would  it  end?"  was  the  demand  throb- 
bing in  their  pulses.  ''  Would  a  juncture  arise  in  which  they 
could  be  useful  V*  was  what  they  waited  to  see ;  for,  though 
Shirley  put  ofl*  their  too-late  arrival  with  a  jest,  and  was  ever 
ready  to  satirize  her  own  or  any  other  person's  enthusiasm, 
she -would  hav«  given  a  farm  of  her  best  land  for  a  chance 
of  rendering  good  service. 

The  chance  was  not  vouchsafed  her— the  looked-for  junc- 
ture never  came :  it  was  not  likely.  Moore  had  expected 
this  attack  for  days,  perhaps  weeks",  he  was  prepared  for  it  at 
every  point.  He  had  fortified  and  garrisoned  his  mill,  which 
m  itself  was  a  strong  building.  He  was  a  cool,  brave  man ; 
he  stood  to  the  defense  wif h  unflinching  firmness ;  those  who 
were  with  him  caught  his  spirit  and  copied  his  demeanor. 
The  rioters  had  never  been  so  met  before.  At  other  mills 
they  had  attacked,  they  had  found  no  resistance :  an  organ- 
ized, resolute  defense  was  what  they  never  dreamed  of  en- 
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oountering.  When  their  leaders  saw  the  steady  fire  kept  up 
from  the  mill,  witnessed  the  composure  and  determination  of 
its  owner,  heard  themselves  coolly  defied  and  invited  on  to 
death,  and  beheld  their  men  falling  wounded  round  them, 
they  felt  that  nothing  was  to  be  done  here.  In  haste,  they 
mustered  their  forces,  drew  them  away  from  the  building ;  a 
roll  was  called  over,  in  which  the  men  answered  to  figures 
instead  of  names ;  they  dispersed  wide  over  the  fields,  leaving 
silence  and  ruin  behind  ^em.  The  attack,  from  its  com- 
mencement to  its  termination,  had  not  occupied  an  hour. 

Day  was  by  this  time  approaching :  the  west  was  dim,  the 
east  beginning  to  gleam.  It  would  hkve  seemed  that  the 
girls  who  had  watched  this  conflict  would  now  wish  to  hasten 
to  the  victors,  on  whose  side  all  their  interest  had  been  en- 
listed ;  but  they  only  very  cautiously  approached  the  now 
battered  mill,  and,  when  suddenly  a  number  of  soldiers  and 
gentlemen  appeared  at  the  great  door  opening  into  the  yard, 
they  quickly  stepped  aside  into  a  shed,  the  deposit  of  old  iron 
and  timber,  whence  they  could  see  without  being  seen. 

It  was  no  cheering  spectacle:  these  premises  were  now  a 
mere  blot  of  desolation  on  the  fresh  firont  of  the  summer- 
dawn.  All  the  copse  up  the  Hollow  was  shady  and  dewy, 
the  hill  at  its  head  was  green ;  but  just  here  in  the  center  of 
the  sweet  glen.  Discord,  broken  loose  in  the  night  from  con- 
trol, had  beaten  the  groimd  with  his  stamping  hoofs,  tod  lefl 
it  waste  and  pulverized.  The  mill  yawned  all  ruinous  with 
unglazed  frames ;  the  yard  was  thickly  bestrewn  with  stones 
and  brickbats,  and  close  under  the  mill  with  the  glittering 
fragments  of  the  shattered  windows ;  muskets  and  other 
weapons  lay  here  and  there;  more  than  one  deep  crimson 
stain  was  visible  on  the  gravel ;  a  human  body  lay  quiet  on 
its  face  near  the  gates ;  and  five  or  six  wounded  men  writhed 
and  moaned  in  the  bloody  dust. 

Miss  Keeldar's  countenance  changed  at  this  view :  it  was 
the  aftertaste  of  the  battle,  death  and  pain  replacing  excite- 
ment and  exertion  :  it  was  the  blackness  the  bright  fiife 
leaves  when  its  blaze  is  sunk,  its  warmth  failed,  and  its  glow 
faded. 

"  This  is  what  I  wished  to  prevent,"  she  said,  in  a  voice 
whose  cadence  betrajred  the  altered  impulse  of  her  heart. 

"  But  you  could  not  prevent  it — you  did  your  best- — ^it  was 
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in  vain,'*  said  Caroline,  comfortingly.  "Don't  grieve,  Shir- 
ley." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  those  poor  fellows,"  was  the  answer,  while 
the  spark  in  her  glance  dissolved  to  dew.  "  Are  any  within 
the  mill  hurt,  I  wonder  ?     Is  that  your  uncle  ?" 

''  It  is,  and  there  is  Mr.  Malone,  and,  O  Shirley  !  there  is 
Robert!" 

"  Well"  (resuming  her  former  tone),  "  don't  squeeze  your 
fingers  quite  into  my  hand ;  I  see ;  there  is  nothing  wonderful 
in  that.  We  knew  he,  at  least,  was  here,  whoever  might  be 
absent." 

"  He  is  coming  here  toward  us,  Shiiiey !" 

"  Toward  the  pump,  that  is  to  say,  for  the  purpose  of 
washing  his  hands  and  his  forehead,  which  has  got  a  scratch, 
I  perceive." 

"  He  bleeds,  Shirley ;  don't  hold  me — I  must  go.'* 

"Not  a  step." 

"  He  is  hurt,  Shirley  !" 

"Fiddlestick!" 

"  But  I  must  go  to  him ;  I  wish  to  go  so  much ;  I  can  not 
bear  to  be  restrained." 

"What  for]" 

"  To  speak  to  him,  to  ask  how  he  is,  and  what  I  can  do 
for  him?" 

"  To  tease  and  annoy  him — to  make  a  spectacle  of  your- 
self and  him  before  those  soldiers,  Mt.  Malone,  your  uncle,  et 
cetera.  Would  he  like  it,  think  you  ?  Would  you  like  to 
remember  it  a  week  hence  ?" 

"  Am  I  always  to  be  curbed  and  kept  down  ?"  demanded 
Caroline,  a  little  passionately. 

"  Foip  his  sake,  yes ;  and  still  more  for  your  own.  I  tell 
you,  if  you  showed  yourself  now,  you  would  repent  it  an 
hour  hence,  and  so  would  Robert." 

"  You  thii^  he  would  not  like  it,  Shirley  ?" 

"Far  less  than  he  would  like  our  stopping  him  to  say 
good-night,  which  you  were  so  sore  about." 

"  But  that  was  all  play— there  was  no  danger.'* 

"  And  this  is  serious  work  :  he  must  be  unmolested." 

"  I  only  wished  to  go  to  him  because  he  is  my  cousin— you 
understand?" 

"I  quite  understand.     But  now,  watch  him.     He  has 
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bathed  his  forehead,  and  the  blood  has  ceased  trickling ;  his  | 
hart  is  really  a  mere  gra2e — I  can  see  it  from  hence ;  be  is 
going  to  look  after  the  wounded  men/' 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Moore  and  Mr.  Helstone  went  round  the 
yard,  examining  each  prostrate  form.  They  then  gave  direc- 
tions to  have  the  wounded  taken  up  and  carried  into  the  mill. 
This  duty  being  performed,  Joe  Scott  was  ordered  to  saddle 
his  master's  horse,  and  Mr.  Helstone's  pony,  and  the  two 
gentlemen  rode  away  lull  gallop,  to  seek  surgical  aid  in  dif- 
ferent directions. 

Caroline  was  not  yet  pacified. 

**  Shirley,  Shirley,  I  should  have  liked  to  speak  one  word 
to  him  before  he  went,''  she  murmured,  while  the  tears  gath- 
ered glittering  in  her  eyes. 

"Why  do  you  cry,  Lina?"  asked  Miss  Keeldar,  a  little 
sternly.  "  You  ought  to  be  glad  instead  of  sorry.  Robert 
has  escaped  any  serious  harm — he  is  victorious — ^he  has  been 
cool  and  brave  in  combat — ^he  is  now  considerate  in  triumph: 
is  this  a  time— are  these  causes  for  weeping  V' 

**  You  do  not  know  what  I  have  in  my  heart,"  pleaded  the 
other :  "  what  pain,  what  distraction ;  nor  whence  it  arises. 
I  can  understand  that  you  should  exult  in  Robert's  greatness 
and  goodness ;  so  do  I,  in  one  sense,  but  in  another,  I  feel  so 
miserable.  *  I  am  too  far  removed  from  him :  I  used  to  he 
nearer.  Let  me  alone,  Shirley :  do  let  me  cry  a  few  minutes ; 
it  relieves  me." 

Miss  Keeldar,  feeling  her  tremble  in  every  Iraib,  ceased  to 
expostulate  with  her :  she  went  out  of  the  shed,  and  left  her 
to  weep  in  peace.  It  was  the  best  plan :  in  a  few  minutes 
Caroline  rejoined  her,'^  much  calmer :  she  said,  with  her  nat- 
ural, docile,  gentle  manner — 

"  Come,  Shirley,  we  will  go  home  now.  I  promise  not  to 
try  to  see  Robert  again  till  he  asks  for  me.  I  never  will  try 
to  push  myself  on  him.  ^  I  thank  you  for  restraining  me  just 
now." 

"  I  did  it  with  a  good  intention,"  returned  Miss  Keel- 
dar. 

"  Now,  dear  Lina,"  she  continued ;  "  let  us  turn  our  faces 
to  the  cool  morning  breeze,  and  walk  very  quietly  back  to  the 
rectory.  We  will  steal  in  as  we  stole  out :  none  shall  know 
where  we  have  been,  or  what  we  have  seen  to-night :  neither 
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taunt  nor  misconstruction  can  consequently  molest  us.  To- 
morrow, we  will  see  Robert,  and  be  of  good  cheer ;  but  I  will 
say  no  more,  lest  I  should  begin  to  cry  too.  I  seem  hard  to- 
ward .you,  but  I  am  not  so." 


CHAPTER  XX. 

TO-MORROW. 

The  two  girls  met  no  living  soul  on  their  way  back  to  the 
rectory :  they  let  themselves  in  noiselessly ;  they  stole  up-stairs 
imhesurd :  the  breaking  morning  gave  them  what  light  they 
needed.  Shirley  sought  her  couch  immediately ;  and,  though 
the  room  was  strange — for  she  had  never  slept  at  the  rectory 
before — and  though  the  recent  scene  was  one  unparalleled  for 
excitement  and  terror,  by  any  it  had  hitherto  been  her  lot  to 
witness,  yet,  scarce  was  her  head  laid  on  the  pillow,  ere  a  deep, 
refreshing  sleep  closed  her  eyes,  and  calmed  her  senses. 

Perfect  health  was  Shirley's  enviable  portion ;  though 
warm-hearted  and  sympathetic,  she  was  not  nervous  :  power- 
ful emotions  could  rouse  and  sway,  without  exhausting  her 
spirit :  the  tempest  troubled  and  i^ook  her  while  it  lasted ; 
but  it  left  her  elasticity  unbent,  and  her  freshness  quite  un- ' 
blighted.  As  every  day  brought  her  stimulating  emotion,  so 
every  night  yielded  her  recreating*  rest.  Caroline  now  watched 
her  sleeping,  and  read  the  serenity  of  her  mind  in  the  beauty 
of  her  happy  countenance. 

For  herself,  being  of  a  difierent  temperament,  she  could  not 
sleep.  The  common-place  excitement  of  the  tea-drinking  and 
school-gathering  would  alcmc  have  sufficed  to  make  her  rest- 
less all  night :  the  effect  of  the  terrible  drama  which  had  just 
been  enacted  before  her  eyes  was  not  likely  to  quit  her  for 
days.  It  was  vain  even  to  try  to  retain  a  recumbent  posture : 
she  sat  up  by  Shirley's  side,  counting  the  slow  minutes,  and 
watching  the  June  sun  mount  the  heavens. 

Life  wastes  fast  in  such  vigils  as  Caroline  had  of  late  but  too 
often  kept ;  vigils,  during  which  the  mind — Shaving  no  pleasant 
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food  to  nourish  it — ^no  manna  of  hope — ^no  hived  honey  of 
joyous  memories— tries  to  live  on  the  meaner  diet  of  wishes,  and 
failing  to  derive  thence  either  delight  or  support,  and  feeling 
itself  ready  to  perish  with  craving  want,  turns  to  philosophy, 
to  resolution,  to  resignation ;  calls  on  all  these  gods  for  aid, 
calls  vainly — ^is  unheard,  imhelped*  and  languishes. 

Caroline  was  a  Christian;  therefore  in  trouhle  she  framed 
many  a  prayer  afler  the  Christian  creed ;  preferred  it  with 
deep  earnestness ;  hegged  for  patience,  strength,  relief.  This 
world,  however,  we  all  know,  is  the  scene  ox  trial  and  proba- 
tion ;  and,  for  any  favorable  result  her  petitions  had  yet 
wrought,  it  seemed  to  her  that  they  were  unheard  and  un- 
accepted. She  believed,  sometimes,  that  Grod  had  turned  his 
face  from  her.  At  moments  she  was  a  Calvinist,  and  sinking 
into  the  gulf  of  religious  despair,  she  saw  darkening  over  hei 
the  doom  of  reprobation. 

Most  people  have  Jiad  a  pmod  or  periods  in  their  lives 
when  they  have  felt  thus  forsaken ;  when,  having  long  hoped 
against  hope,  and  still  seen  the  day  of  fruition  deferred,  their 
hearts  have  truly  sibkened  within  them.  TJiis  is  a  terrible 
hour,  but  it  is  often  that  darkest  point  which  precedes  the  rise 
of  day ;  that  turn  of  the  year  when  the  icy  January  wind 
carries  over  the  waste  at  once  the  dirge  of  departing  winter, 
and  the  prophecy  of  coming  spring.  The  perishing  birds, 
however,  can  not  thus  understand  the  blast  before  which 
they  shiver ;  and  as  little  can  the  sufienng  soul  recognize,  in 
the  climax  of  its  affliction,  the  dawn  of  its  deliverance.  Yet, 
let  whoever  grieves  still  cling  fast  to  love  and  faith  in  God : 
God  will  never  deceive,  never  finally  desert  him.  "  Whom 
He  loveth,  He  chasteneth."  These  words  are  true,  and  should 
not  be  forgotten. 

The  household  was  astir  at  last :  the  servants  were  up ; 
the  shutters  were  opened  below.  Caroline,  as  she  quitted  the 
couch,  which  had  been  but  a  thorny  one  to  her»  felt  that  re» 
vival  of  spirits  which  the  return  of  day,  of  action,  gives  to  all 
but  the  wholly  despairing  or  actually  dying :  she  dressed  her- 
self, as  usual»  carefully,  trying  so  to  arrange  her  hair  and 
attire  that  nothing  of  the  ferlomness  she  felt  at  heart  idiould 
be  visible  externally :  she  looked  as  firesh  as  Shirley  when 
both  were  dressed,  only  that  Miss  Keeldar's  eyes  were  lively, 
and  Miss  Helstone's  languid. 
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"  To-day,  I  shall  have  much  to  say  to  Moore,"  were  Shir- 
ley's first  words ;  and  you  could  see  in  her  face  that  life  was 
full  of  interest,  expectation,  and  occupation  for  her.  **  He  will 
have  to  undergo  cross-examination,**  she  added  :  **i.  dare  say 
he  thinks  he  has  outwitted  me  cleverly.  And  this  is  the  way 
men  deal  with  women ;  still  concealing  danger  fiom  them : 
thinking,  I  suppose,  to  spare  them  pain.  They  imagined  we 
little  knew  where  they  were  to-night :  we  know  they  Uttle 
conjectured  where  we  were.  Men,  I  believe,  fancy  women's 
minds  something  like  those  of  children.  .  Now,  that  is  a 
mistake." 

This  was  said  as  she  stood  at  the  glass,  training  her  natu- 
rally waved  hair  into  curls,  by  twining  it  round  her  fingers. 
She  took  up  the  theme  again  five  minutes  after,  as  Caroline 
fastened  her  dress  and  clasped  her  girdle. 

"  If  men  could  see  us  as  we  really  are,  they  would  be  a 
little  amazed ;  but  the  cleverest,  the  acutest  men  are  often 
Under  an  illusion  about  women :  they  do  not  read  them  in  a 
true  light ;  they  misapprehend  them,  both  for  good  and  evil : 
their  good  woman  is  a  queer  thing,  half  doU,  half  angel : 
their  bad  woman  almost  always  a  fiend.  Then  to  hear  them 
fall  into  ecstasies  with  each  other's  creations,  worshiping  the 
heroine  of  such  a  poem — ^novel — drama,  thinking  it  fine- 
divine  !  Fine  and  divine  it  may  be,  but  often  quite  artificial 
— ^false  as  the  rose  in  my  best  bonnet  th^re.  If  I  spoke  all  I 
think  on  this  point ;  if  I  gave  my  real  opinion  of  some  first- 
rate  female  characters  in  first-rate  wor^,  where  should  I  be  ? 
Dead  under  a  oaim  of  avenging  stones  in  half  an  hour." 

'*  Shirley,  you  chatter  so,  I  can't  fasten  you  :  be  still.  And, 
afler  all,  authors'  l^roines  are  almost  as  good  as  authoresses' 
heroes." 

'*  Not  at  all :  women  read  men  more  truly  than  men  read 
women.  I'll  prove  that  in  a  magazine  paper  some  day  when 
I've  time  ;  only  it  will  never  be  inserted :  it  will  be  *  declined 
with  thanks,'  and  lefl  for  me  at  the  publishers." 

**  To  be  sure  t  you  could  not  write  cleverly  enough ;  you 
don't  know  enough  ;  you  are  not  learned,  Shirley." 

"  God  knows,  I  can't  contradict  you,  Gary :  I'm  as  ignorant 
as  a  stone.  There's  one  comfort,  however,  you  are  not  much 
better." 

They  descended  to  breakfast. 

O 
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"  I  wonder  how  Mrs.  Pryor  and  Hor tense  Moore  have 
passed  the  night,"  said  Caroline,  as  she  made  the  coffee. 
"  Selfish  being  that  I  am  !  I  never  thought  of  either  of  them 
till  just  now  :  they  will  have  heard  all  the  tumult,  Fieldhead 
an<L  the  cottage  are  so  near ;  and  Hortense  is  timid  in  such 
matters  ;  so,  no  doubt,  is  Mrs.  Pryor." 

"  Take  my  word  for  it,  Lina,  Moore  will  have  contrived  to 
get  bis  sister  out  of  the  way,  she  went  home  with  Miss  Mann ; 
he  will  have  quartered  her  there  for  the  night.  As  to  Mrs. 
Pryor,  I  own  I  am  uneasy  about  her ;  but  in  another  half- 
hour  we  will  be  with  her."  . 

By  this  time  the  news  of  what  had  happened  at  the  Hollow 
was  spread  all  over  the  neighborhood.  Fanny,  who  had  been 
to  Fieldhead  to  fetch  the  milk,  returned  in  panting  haste, 
with  tidings  that  there  had  been  a  battle  in  the  night  at  Mr. 
Moore*8  mill,  and  that  some,  said  twenty  men  were  killed. 
Eliza,  during  Fanny's  absence,  had  been  apprized  by  the 
butcher's  boy  that  the  irtill  was  burnt  to  the  ground.  Both 
women  rushed  into  the  parlor  to  announce  these  terrible  facts 
to  the  ladies,  terminating  their  clear  and  accurate  narrative 
by  the  assertion  that  they  were  sure  master  must  have  been 
in  it  all :  he  and  Thomas,  the  clerk,  they  were  confident, 
must  have  gone  last  night  to  join  Mr.  Moore  and  the  soldiers ; 
Mr.  Malone,  too,  had  not  been  heard  of  at  his  lodgings  since 
yesterday  afternoon  ;  and  Joe  Scott's  wife  and  family  were  in 
thegreatest  distress,  wondering  what  had  become  of  their  head. 

Scarcely  was  this  information  imparted  when  a  knock  at 
the  kitchen-door  announced  the  Fieldhead  errand-boy,  arrived 
in  hot  haste,  bearing  a  billet  from  Mrs.  Pryor.  It  was  hur- 
riedly written,  and  urged  Miss  Keeldai*  to  return  directly,  as 
the  neighborhood  and  the  house  seemed  likely  to  be  all  in 
confusion,  and  orders  would  have  to  be  given  which  the  mis- 
tress pf  the  haJl  alone  could  regulate.  In  a  postscript  it  was 
entreated  that  Miss  llelstone  might  not  be  left  alone  at  the 
rectory :  she  had  better,  it  was  suggested,  accompany  Miss 
Keeldar. 

"  There  are  not  two  opinions  on  that  head,"  said  Shirley, 
as  she  tied  on  her  own  bonnet,  and  then  ran  to  fetch  Caro- 
line's. 

"  But  what  will  Fanny  and  Eliza  do  ?  And  if  my  uncle 
returns  ?" 
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"  Your  uncle  will  not  return  yet ;  he  has  other  fish  to  fry  : 
he  will  be  galloping  backward  and  forward  from  Briarfield  to 
Stilbro'  all  day,  rousing  the  magistrates  in  thfe  court-house, 
and  the  officers  at  the  barracks  ;  and  Fanny  and  Eliza  can 
have  in  Joe  Scott's  and  the  clerk's  wives,  to  bear  them  com- 
pany. Besides,  of  course,  there  is  no  real  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended now :  weeks  will  elapse  before  the  rioters  can  again 
rally,  or  plan  any  other  attempt ;  and  I  am  much  mistaken 
if  Moore  and  Mr.  Helstone  will  not  take  advantage  of  last 
night's  outbreak  to  quell  them  altogether  :  they  wiU  frighten 
the  authorities  of  Stilbro'  into  energetic  measures.  I  only 
hope  they  will  not  be  too  severe — ^liot  pursue  the  discomfited 
tod  relentlessly." 

"  Robert  will  not  b^  cruel :  iw'e  sgiw  that  last  night,"  said 
Caroline. 

"But  he  will  be  hard,"  retorted  Shirley;  "and  so  will 
your  uncle." 

As  they  hurried  along  the  meadow  and  plantation-path  lo 
Fieldhead,  they  saw  the  distant  highway  already  alive  with 
an  unwonted  flow  of  equestrians  and  pedestrians,  tending  in 
the  direction  of  the  usually  solitary  Hollow.  On  reaching 
the  hall,  they  found  the  back-yard  gates  open,  and  the  court 
and  kitchen'  seemed  crowded  with  excited  milk-fetchers— 
men,  women,  and  children,  whom  Mrs.  Gill,  the  housekeeper, 
appeared  vainly  persuading  to  take  their  milk-cans  and  depart. 
(It  is,  or  waSj  by-the-by,  the  custom  in  the  north  of  England 
ibr  the  cottagers  on  a  country  squire's  estate,  to  receive  their 
supplies  of  milk  and  butter  from  the  daity  of  the  manor-house, 
on  whose  pastures  a  herd  of  milch  kine  was  usually  fed  for 
the  convenience  of  the  neighborhood.  Miss  Keeldar  owned 
Buch  a  herd — all  deep-dewlapped,  Craven  cows,  reared  on  thd 
sweet  herbage  and  clear  waters  of  bonnie  Airedale  ;  and  very 
proud  she  was  of  their  sleek  aspect  and  high  ccmdition.)  See- 
ing now  the  state  of  matters,  and  that  it  was  desirable  to 
eflect  a  clearance  of  the  premises,  Shirley  stepped  in  among 
the  gossiping  groups.  She  bade  them  good-morning,  with  a 
certain  frank,  tranquil  ease — ^the  natural  characteristic  of  her 
manner,  when  she  addressed  numbers:  especially  if  those 
numbers  belonged  to  the  working-class ;  she  was  cooler  among 
her  equals,  and  rather  proud  to  those  above  her.  She  then 
asked  them  if  they  had  all  got  their  milk  measuied  out,  and 
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understanding  that  they  had,  she  farther  observed  that  she 
wondered  what  they  were  waiting  for,  then." 

We're  just  talking  a  bit  over  this  battle  there  has  been 
at  your  miln,  mistress,'*  repHed  a  man. 

«  Tal^ng  a  bit !  Just  like  yen  !"  said  Shirl^.  '*  It's  a 
queer  thing  that  all  the  world  is  so  fond  of  talking  over 
events  :  you  Udk  if  any  body  dies  suddenly ;  you  t€dk  if  a  fire 
breaks  out ;  you  talk  if  a  miU-owner  fails ;  you  talk  if  he's 
murdered.     What  good  does  your  talking  do  ?" 

There  is  nothing  the  lower  orders  like  better  than  a  little 
downright,  good-humored  rating.  Flattery  they  scorn  very 
much :  honest  abuse  they  enjoy.  They  call  it  speakitig 
plainly,  and  take  a  sincere  delight  in  being  the  objects  thereof. 
The  homely  harshness  of  Miss  Keeldar's  salutation  won  her 
the  ear  of  the  whole  throng  in  a  second. 

"  We're  no  war  nor  sbme  'at  is  aboon  us ;  are  we  ?"  asked 
a  man,  smiling. 

**  Nor  a  whit  better  :  you  that  should  be  models  of  indus- 
try are  just  as  gossip-loving  as  the  idle.  Fine,  rich  people 
that  have  nothing  to  do,  may  be  partly  excused  for  trifling 
their  time  away ;  you,  who  have  to  earn  your  bread  by  the 
sweat  of  your  brow,  are  quite  inexcusable." 

"  That's  queer,  mistress :  suld  we  never  have  a  holiday 
because  we  work  hard  ?" 

" Never"  was  the  prompt  answer ;  " unless,"  added  the 
"mistress,"  with  a  smile  that  half-belied  the  severity  of  her 
speech,  *'  unless  you  knew  how  to  make  a  better  use  of  it  than 
to  get  together  over  rum  and  tea,  if  you  lure  women,  or  over 
beer  and  pipes,  if  you  are  men,  and  talk  scandal  at  your  neighr 
bors'  expense.  Come,  friends,"  she  added,  changing  at  once 
from  bluutness  to  courtesy,  **  oblige  me  by  taking  your  cans 
and  going  home.  I  expect  sever^  persons  to  call  to-day,  and 
it  will  be  inconvenient  to  have  the  avenues  to  the  house 
crowded." 

Yoduhire  people  axe  as  yielding  to  persuasion  as  they  are 
stubborn  against  compulsion.  The  yard  was  dear  in  five 
mint^es. 

^  Thank  you,  and  good-by  to  you,  friends,"  said  Shirley,  as 
she  closed  the  gates  on  a  quiet  court. 

Now,  let  me  hear  the  most  refined  df  cockneys  presume  to 
find  &,idtwith  Yorkshire  manners!    Takrai  as  they  ought  to 
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be,  the  majority  of  the  lads  and  lasses  of  the  West-Riding 
are  gentlemen  and  ladies,  every  inch  of  them;  it  is  only 
against  the  weak  afiectation  and  futile  pomposity  of  a  would- 
be  aristocrat  they  turn  mutinous. 

Entering  by  the  back-way,  the  young  ladies  passed  through 
the  kitchen  (or  hcmse^  as  the  inner  kitchen  is  called)  to  the 
hall.  Mrs.  Pryor  came  running  down  the  oak  staircase  to 
meet  them.  She  Was  all  unnerved ;  her  naturally  sanguine 
complexion  was  pale ;  her  usually  placid,  though  timid,  blue 
eye  was  wandering,  unsettled,  alanned.  She  ^d  not,  how- 
ever, break  out  into  any  exclamatioi^,  or  Hurried  narrative  of 
what  had  happened.  Her  predominant  feeling  had  been  in 
the  course  of  the  night,^  and  was  now  this  morning,  a  sense 
of  dissatisfaction  with  herself  that  she  could  not  feel  firmer, 
cooler,  more  equal  to  the  demands  of  the  occasion. 

"  You  are  aware,"  she  began,  with  a  trembling  voice,  and 
yet  the  most  coniscientious  anxiety  to  avoid  exaggeration  in 
what  she  was  about  to  say,  "that  a  body  of  rioters  has 
attacked  Mr.  Moore's  mill  to  night ;  we  heard  the  firing  and 
confusion  very  plainly  here.  We  none  of  us  slept.  It  was  a 
sad  night ;  the  house  has  been  in  great  bustle  all  the  morning 
with  people  coming  and  going  ;  the  servants  have  applied  to 
xne  for  orders  and  directions,  which  I  really  did  not  feel  war- 
ranted in  giving.  Mr.  Moore  has,  I  believe,  sent  up  for  re- 
freshments for  the  soldiers  and  others  engaged  in  the  defense ; 
for  some  conveniences  also  for  the  wounded.  I  could  not  un- 
dertake the  responsibility  of  giving  orders  or  taking  measures. 
I  fear  delay  may  have  been  injurious  in  some  instances  ;  but 
this  is  not  my  house.  You  were  absent,  my  dear  Miss  Keel- 
dar — ^what  could  I  do  ?" 

"  Were  no  refreshments  sent  1"  asked  Shirley,  while  her 
countenance,  hitherto  so  clear,  propitious,  and  quiet,  even 
while  she  was  rating  the  milk-fetchers,  suddenly  turned  dark 
and  warm. 

"  I  think  not,  my  dear." 

"  And  nothing  for  the  wounded  ?  no  linen-^^no  wine — ^no 
bedding?" 

"  I  think  not.  I  can  not  tell  what  Mrs.  Gill  did  ;  but  it 
seemed  impossible  to  me,  at  the  moment,  to  venture  to  dispose 
of  your  property  by  sending  supphes  to  soldiers — ^provisions  for 
a  company  of  soldiers  sounds  formidable.     How  many  there 
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are  I  did  not  ask  ;  but  I  could  not  think  of  allowing  them  to 
pillage  the  house,  as  it  were.  I  intended  to  do  what  was 
right,  yet  I  did  not  see  the  case  quite  cleariy,  I  own.*' 

"  It  lies  in  a  nutshell,  notwithstanding.  These  soldiers 
have  risked  their  lives  in  defense  of  my  property — I  suppose 
they  have  a  right  to  my  gratitude  :  the  wounded  are  our  fel- 
low creatures — I  suppose  we  should  aid  them.     Mrs.  Gill !" 

She  turned,  and  called  in  a  voice  more  clear  than  soft.  It 
rung  through  the  thick  oak  of  the  hall  and  kitchen  doors 
more  effectually  than  a  bell's  summons.  -Mrs.  Gill,  who  was 
deep  in  bread-baking,  came  with  hands  and  apron  in  culinary 
case,  not  having  dared  to  stop  to  rub  the  dough  from  the  otie, 
or  to  shake  the  flour  from  the  other.  Her  mistress  had 
never  called  a  servant  in  that  voice  save  once  before,  and  that 
was  when  she  had  seen  from  the  window  Tartar  in  frill  tug 
with  two  carriers'  dogs,  each  of  them  a  match  for  him  in 
size,  if  not  in  courage,  and  their  masters  standing  by,  encour- 
aging their  animals,  while  hers  was  unbefriended :  then,  in- 
deed, she  had  summoned  John,  as  if  the  day  of  Judgment 
were  at  hand  :  nor  had  she  waited  for  the  said  John's  coming, 
but  had  walked  out  into  the  lane  boimetless ;  and  after  iii- 
forming  the  carriers  that  she  held  them  far  less  of  men  than  the 
three  brutes  whirling  and  worrying  in  the  dust  before  them, 
had  put  her  handd  round  the  thick  neck  of  the  largest  of  the 
curs  and  given  her  whole  strength  to  the*  essay  of  choking  it 
from  Tartar's  torn  and  bleeding  eye,  just  above  and  below 
which  organ  the  vengeftil  fangs  were  inserted.  Five  or  six 
men  were  presently  on  the  spot  to  help  her,  but  she  never 
thanked  one  of  them:  "They  might  have  come*  before,  if 
their  will  had  been  good,"  she  said.  She  had  not  a  word  for 
any  body  during  the  rest  of  the  day ;  but  sat  near  the  haU  fire 
till  evening  watching  and  tending  Tartar,  who  lay,  all  gory, 
stiff*,  and  swelled,  on  a  mat  at  her  feet.  She.  wept  furtively 
over  him  sometimes,  and  murmured  the  softest  words  of  pi^ 
and  endearment  in  tones  whose  music  the  old,  scarred  canine 
warrior  acknowledged  by  licking  her  hand  or  her  sandal, 
alternately  with  his  own  red  wounds.  As  to  John,  his  lady 
turned  a  cold  shoulder  on  him  for  a  week  afterward. 

Mrs.  Gill,  remembering -this  httle  episode,  came  "  all  of  a 
tremble,"  as  she  said  herself  In  a  firm,  brief  voice.  Miss 
Keeldar  proceeded  to  put  questions  and  give  orders.     That  at 
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such  a  time  Fieldhead  should  have  evinced  the  inhospitaHty 
of  a  miser's  hovel,  stung  her  haughty  spirit  to  the  quick  ;  and 
the  revolt  of  its  pride  was  seen  in  the  heaving  of  her  heart : 
stirred  stormily  under  the  lace  and  silk  which  vailed  it. 

"  How  long  is  it  since  that  message  came  from  the  mill  ?" 

"Not  an  hour  yet,  ma'am,"  answered  the  housekeeper, 
soothingly. 

'*  Not  an  hour  !  You  might  almost  as  well  have  said  not 
a  day.  They  will  have  appUed  elsewhere  by  this  time. 
Send  a  man  instantly  down  to  tell  them  that  every  thing 
this  house  contains  is  at  Mr.  Moore's,  Mr.  Helstone's,  and 
the  soldiers'  service.     Do  that  first !" 

While  the  order  was  being  executed,  Shirley  moved  away 
from  her  friends,  and  stood  at  the  hall-window,  silent,  unap- 
proachable. When  Mrs.  Gill  came  back,  she  turned :  the 
purple  flush  which  painful  excitement  kindles  on  a  pale  cheek, 
glowed  on  hers  :  the  spark  which  displeasure  lights  in  a  dark 
eye  fired  her  glance. 

"  Let  the  contents  of  the  larder  and  the  wine-cellar  be 
brought  up,  put  into  the  hay-carts,  and  driven  down  to  the 
Hollow.  If  there  does  not  happen  to  be  much  bread  or  much 
meat  in  the  house,  go  to  the  butcher  and  baker,  and  desire 
them  to  send  what  they  have  :  but  I  will  see  for  myself" 

She  moved  off'. 

"  All  will  be  right  soon  :  she  will  get  over  it  in  £in  hour," 
whispered  Caroline  to  Mrs.  Pry  or.  **  Go  up-stairs,  dear 
madam,"  she  added  affectionately,  "  and  try  to  be  as  calm 
and  easy  as  you  can.  The  truth  is,  Shirley  will  blame  her- 
self more  than  you  before  the  day  is  over." 

By  dint  of  a  few  more  gentle  assurances  and  persuasions, 
Miss  Helstone  contrived  to  soothe  the  agitated  lady.  Having 
accompanied  her  to  her  apartment,  and  promised  to  rejoin  her 
there  when  things  were  settled,  Caroline  left  her  to  see,  as 
she  said,  "  if  she  could  be  useful."  She  presently  found  that 
she  could  be  very  useful ;  for  the  retinue  of  servants  at  Field- 
head  was  by  no  means  numerous,  and  just  now  their  mistress 
found  plenty  of  occupation  for  all  the  hands  at  her  conamand, 
and  for  her  own  also.  The  delicate  good-nature  and  dexterous 
activity  which  Caroline  brought  to  the  aid  of  the  housekeeper 
and  maids — all  somewhat  scared  by  their  lady's  unwonted 
mood — did  a  world  of  good  at  once  :  it  helped  the  assistants 
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and  appeased  the  directress.  A  chance  glance  and  smile  from 
Carolme  moved  Shirley  to  an  answering  smile  directly.  The 
former  was  carrying  a  heavy  basket  up  the  cellar-stairs. 

"  This  is  a  shame !"  cried  Shirley,  running  to  her.  "  It 
will  stram  your  arm." 

She  took  it  from  her,  and  herself  bore  it  out  into  the  yard. 
The  cloud  of  temper  was  dispelled  when  she  came  back; 
the  flash  in  her  eye  was  melted ;  the  shade  on  her  forehead 
vanished :  she  resumed  her  usual  cheerful  and  cordial  manner 
to  those  about  her,  tempering  her  revived  spirits  with  a  little 
of  the  softness  of  ^ame  at  her  previous  unjust  anger. 

She  was  still  superintending  the  lading  of  the  cart,  when 
a  gentleman  entered  the  yard  and  approached  her,  ere  she 
was  aware  of  his  presence. 

*'  I  hope  I  see  Miss  Keeldar  well,  this  morning  ?"  he  said, 
examining  with  rather  significant  scrutiny  her  still  flushed 
face. 

She  gave  him  a  look,  and  then  again  bent  to  her  employ- 
ment, without  reply.  A  pleasant  enough  smile  played  on  her 
lips,  but  she  hid  it.  The  gentleman  repeated  his  salutation, 
stooping,  that  it  might  reach  her  ear  with  more  facility. 

"  Well  enough,  if  she  be  good  enough,"  was  the  answer ; 
'^  and  so  is  Mr.  Moore  too,  I  dare  say.  To  speak  truth,  I  am 
not  anxious  about  him ;  some  slight  mischance  would  be  only 
his  just  due :  his  conduct  has  been — we  will  say  strange,  just 
now,  till  we  have  time  to  characterize  it  by  a  more  exact 
epithet.     Meantime,  may  I  ask  what  brings  him  here  ]" 

"  Mr.  Helstone  and  I  have  just  received  your  message,  that 
every  thing  at  Fieldhead  was  at  our  service.  We  ju^ed,  by 
the  unlimited  wording  of  the  gracious  intimation,  that  you 
would  be  giving  yourself  too  much  trouble :  I  perceive,  our 
conjecture  was  correct.  We  are  not  a  regiment,  remember : 
only  about  half  a  dozen  soldiers,  and  as  many  civilians.  Allow 
me  to  retrench  something  from  these  too  abimdant  supplies." 

Miss  Keeldaj  blushed,  while  she  laughed  at  her  own 
over-eager  generosity,  and  most  disproportionate  calculations. 
Moore  laughed  too — very  quietly,  though ;  and  as  quietly,,  he 
ordered  basket  after  basket  to  be  taken  from  the  cart,  and 
remanded  vessel  after  vessel  to  the  cellar. 

"  The  rector  must  hear  of  this,"  he  said  :  "  he  will  make 
a  good  story  of  it.     What  an  excellent  army-contractor  Miss 
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Keeldar  would  have  been !''  again  he  laughed,  adding — ^  It 
is  precisely  as  I  conjectured.'' 

**  You  ought  to  be  thankiiil/'  said  Shirley,  '*  and  not  mock 
me.  What  could  I  do  1  How  could  I  gauge  your  appetite, 
or  number  your  band  ?  For  aught  I  knew,  there  might  have 
been  fifty  of  you,  at  least,  to  victual.  You  told  me  nothing ; 
and  then,  an  application  to  provision  soldiers  naturally  suggests 
large  ideas.'' 

''It  appears  so,"  remarked  Moore,  leveling  another  of  his 
keen,  quiet  glances  at  the  discomfited  Shirley.  ''Now,"  he 
continued,  addressing  the  carter,  "  I  think  you  may  take  what 
remains  to  the  Hollow.  Your  load  will  be  somewhat  lighter 
than  the  one  Miss  Keeldar  destined  you  to  carry." 

As  the  vehicle  rumbled  out  of  the  yard,  Shirley,  rallying  her 
spirits,  demanded  what  had  become  of  the  wounded. 

"  There  was  not  a  single  man  hurt  on  our  side,"  was  the 
answer. 

"  You  were  hurt  yourself,  on  the  ten^les,"  interposed  a 
quick,  low  voice — ^that  of  Caroline,  ^ho,  having  withdrawn 
within  the  shade  of  the  door,  and  behind  the  large  person  of 
Mrs.  Gill,  had  till  now  escaped  Moore's  notice :  when  she 
spoke,  his  eye  searched  the  obiBCurity  of  her  retreat. 

"  Are^^Kwi  much  hurt  ?"  she  inquired. 

"  As  you  may  scratch  your  finger  with  a  needle  in  sewing." 

"  Lift  your  hair,  and  let  us  see." 

He  took  his  hat  ofii  and  did  as  he  was  bid,  disclosing  only 
a  narrow  sHp  of  court-plaster.  Caroline  indicated,  by  a  slight 
movement  of  the  head,  that  she  was  satisfied,  and  disappeared 
within  the  clear-obscure  of  the  interior. 

"How  did  she  know  I  was  hurti"  asked  Moore. 

"  By  rumor,  no  doubt.  But  it  is  too  good  in  her  to  trouble 
herself  about  you.  For  my  part,  it  was  of  your  victims  I 
was  thinking  when  I  inquired  after  the  wounded :  what  dam- 
age have  your  opponents  sustained  1" 

One  of  the  rioters,  or  victims,  as  you  call  them,  was  killed, 
and  six  were  hurt." 

"  What  have  you  done  with  them  1". 

"  What  you  will  perfectly  approve.  Medical  aid  was  pro- 
cured immediately ;  and  as  soon  as  we  can  get  a  couple  of 
covered  wagons,  and  some  clean  straw,  they  ynil  be  removed 
toStilbro'." 

o» 
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*'  Straw !  you  must  have  beds  and  bedding.  I  will  send 
my  wagon  directly,  properly  furnished  ;  and  Mr.  Yorke,  I  am 
sure,  will  send  his." 

"  You  guess  correctly :  he  has  volunteered  already ;  and 
Mrs.  Yorke— who,  like  you,  seems  disposed  to  regard  the 
rioters  as  martyrs,  and  me,  and  especially  Mr.  Helstone,  as 
murderers'^is  at  this  moment,  I  beUeve,  most  assiduously 
engaged  in  fitting  it  up  with  feather-beds,  pillows,  bolsters, 
blaiikets,  &c.  The  victims  lack  no  attentions — I  promise 
you.  Mr.  Hall — ^your  favorite  parson — ^has  been  with  them 
ever  since  six  o'clock,  exhorting  them,  praying  with  them, 
and  even  waiting  on  them  like  any  nurse ;  and  Caroline's 
good  friend,  Miss  Ainley,  that  very  plain  old  niaid,  sent  in  a 
stock  of  lint  and  linen,  something  in  the  proportion  of  another 
lady's  allowance  of  beef  and  wine." 

"  That  will  do.     Where  is  your  sister  1" 

"  Well  cared-for.  I  had  her  securely  domiciled  with  Miss 
Mann.  ^  This  very  momii^  the  two  set  out  for  Wormwood 
Wells  (a  noted  watering-place),  and  will  stay  there  some 
Weeks." 

"  So  Mr.  Helstone  domiciled  me  at  the  rectory  I  Mighty 
clever  you  gentlemen  think  you  are !  I  .make  you  heartily 
welcome  to  the  idea,  and  hope  its  savor,  as  you  chew  the  cud 
of  reflection  upon  it,  gives  you  pleasure.  Acute  and  astute, 
why  are  you  not  also  omniscient  ]  How  is  it  that  events 
transpire,  under  your  very 'noses,  of  which  you  have  no  sus- 
picion %  It  should  be  so,  otherwise  th&  exquisite  gratification 
of  out-manoeuvring  you  would  be  imknown.  Ah !  fiiend,  you 
may  search  my  countenance,  but  you  can  not  read  it." 

Moore,  indeed,  looked  as  if  he  could  not. 

"  You  think  me  a  dangerous  specimen  of  my  sex.  Don't 
you  now  ?" 

"  A  peculiar  one,  at  least."  -• 

"But  Caroline — ^is  she  peculiar?" 

"  In  her  way — yes." 

"  Her  way  %     What  is  her  way  ?'* 

"  You  know  her  as  well  as  I  do." 

"  And  knowing  her,  I  assert  that  she  is  neither  eccentric 
nor  difficult  of  control :  is  she  ]" 

*<  That  depends— " 

"  However,  there  is  nothing  masculine  about  lier .'" 
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•  "  Why  lay  such  emphasis  on  her  ?  Do  you  consider  her  a 
contrast,  in  that  respect,  to  yourself?" 

"  You  do,  no  doubt :  but  that  does  not  signify.  Caroline 
is  neither  masculine,  nor  of  what  they  call  the  spirited  order 
of  women." 

"  I  have  seen  her  flash  out."- 

"  So  have  I— ^but  not  vnth  manly  fire :  it  was  a  short, 
vivid,  trembling  glow,  that  shot  up,  shone,  vanished — " 

"  And  left  her  scared  at  her  own  daring.  You  describe 
others  besides  Caroline." 

"  The  point  I  wish  to  establish  is,  that  Miss  Helstone, 
though  gentle,  tractable,  and  candid  enough,  is  still  perfectly 
capable  of  defying  even  Mr.  Moore's  penetration." 

"  What  have  you  and  she  been  doing?"  asked  Moore,  sud- 
denly. 

"  Have  you  had  any  breakfast  ?" 

"  What  is  your  mutual  mystery  ?" 

'*  If  you  are  hungry,  Mrs.' Gill  will  give  you  something  to  eat 
here.  Step  into  the  oak-parlor,  and  ring  the  bell — ^you  will 
be  served  as  if  at'  an  inn  ;  or,  if  you  like  better,  go  back  to  the 
Hollow." 

"  The  alternative  is  not  open  to  me :  I  must  go  back. 
Good-morning :  the  first  leisure  I  have,  I  will  see  you  again." 
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MRS.  PRYOR. 

While  Shirley  was  talking  with  Moore,  Caroline  rejoined 
Mrs.  Pry  or  up-stairs.  She  found  that  lady  deeply  depressed. 
She  would  not  say  that  Miss  Keeldar's  hastiness  had  hurt  her 
feelings  ;  but  it  was  evident  an  inward  wound  galled  her.  To 
any  but  a  congenial  nature,  she  would  have  seemed  insensible 
to  the  quiet,  tender  attentions  by  which  Miss  Helstone  sought 
to  impart  solace ;  but  Caroline  knew  that,  unmoved  or  slightly 
moved  as  she  looked,  she  felt,  valued,  and  was  healed  by 
them. 
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"  I  am  deficient  in  self-confidence  and  decision/'  she  said  at 
last.  **  I  always  have  been  deficient  in  those  qualities ;  yet 
I  think  Miss  Keeldar  should  have  known  my  character  well 
enough  by  this  time,  to  be  aware  that  I  always  feel  an  even 
painfid  soUcitude  to  do  right,  to  act  for  the  best.  The  unusual 
nature  of  the  demand  on  my  judgment  puzzled  me,  especially 
following  the  alarms  of  the  night.  I  co^d  not  venture  to  act 
promptly  for  another :  but  I  trust  no  serious  harm  will  result 
from  my  lapse  of  firmness.** 

A  gentle  knock  was  heard  at  the  door :  it  was  half  opened. 

**  Caroline,  come  here,*'  said  a  low  voice. 

Miss  Helstone  went  out :  there  stood  Shirley  in  the  gallery, 
looking  c<mtrite,  ashamed,  sorry  as  any  repentant  c^ild. 

"How  is  Mrs.  Pryor  1"  she  asked. 

"  E^ather  out  of  spirits,*'  said  Caroline. 

"  I  have  behaved  very  shamefully,  very  ungenerously,  very 
ungratefiilly  to  her,**  said  Shirley.  "  How  insolent  in  me  to 
turn  on  her  thus,  for  what,  after  all,  was  no  fault,  only  an 
excess  of  conscientiouaiess  on  her  part.  But  I  regret  my 
error  most  sincerely :  tell  her  so,  and  ask  if  she  will  forgive 
me.** 

Caroline  discharged  the  errand  with  heartfelt  pleasure. 
Mrs.  Pryor  rose,  came  to  the  door :  she  did  not.  like  scenes ; 
she  dreaded  them,  as  all  timid  people  do :  she  said,  falter- 

ingly —    . 

"  Come  in,  my  deari" 

Shirley  did  come  in  i^th  some  impetuosity :  she  threw  her 
arms  round  her  governess,  and  while  she  kissed  her  heartily, 
she  said — 

"  You  know  you  must  forgive  me,  Mrs.  Pryor.  I  could 
not  get  on  at  all,  if  there  was  a  misunderstanding  between 
you  and  me.** 

"  I  have  nothing  to  foigive,**  was  the  reply.  "  We  will 
pass  it  over  i^ow,  if  you  please.  The  final  result  of  the  inci- 
dent is,  that  it  proves  more  plainly  than  ever  how  unequal  I 
am  to  certain  crises.** 

And  that  was  the  painful  feeling  which  would  remain  on 
Mrs.  Pryor*s  mind :  no  efibrt  of  Shirley*s  or  Caroline*s  could 
efiace  it  thence :  she  could  forgive  her  ofiending  pupil,  not  her 
innocent  self. 

Miss  Keeldar,  doomed  to  be  in  constant  request  during  the 
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morning,  was  presently  summoned  down-stairs  again.  The 
rector  called  first :  a  Hvely  welcome  and  livelier  reprimand 
were  at  his  service;  he  expected  both,  and,  being  in  high 
spirits,  took  them  in  equally  good  part. 

In  the  course  of  his  brief  visit,  he  quite  forgot  to  ask  after 
his  niece  :  the.  riot,  the  rioters,  the  mill,  the  magistrates,  the 
heiress,  absorbed  all  his  thoughts  to  the  exclusion  of  family 
ties.  He  alluded  to  the  part  him^lf  and  curate  had  taken  in 
the  defense  of  the  Hallow. 

**  The  vials  of  pharisaical  wrath  will  be  emptied  on  our 
heads,  for  our  share  in  this  business,"  he  said;  "but  I  defy 
every  calumniator.  I  was  there  only  to  support  the  law,  to 
play  my  part  as  a  man  and  fU  Briton ;  which  characters  I 
deem  quite  con^atible  with  those  of  the  priest  and  Levite,  in 
their  highest  sense.  Your  tenant,  Moore,"  he  went  on,  **  has 
won  my  approbation.  A  cooler  commander  1  would  not  wish' 
to  see,  nor  a  more  determined.  Besides,  the  man  has  shown 
sound  judgment  and  good  sense  ;  first,  in  being  thoroughly 
prepared  for  the  event  which  has  taken  place,  and  subse- 
quently when  his  well-concerted  plans  had  secured  him  suc- 
cess, in  knowing  how  to  use,  without  abusing  his  victory. 
Some  of  the  magistrate^  are  now  well  frightened,,  andj  like  all 
cowards,  show  a  tendency  to  be  cruel ;  Moore  restrains  them 
with  admirable  prudence.  He  has  hitherto  been  very  unpop- 
ular in  the  neighborhood ;  but,  mark  my  words,  the  tide  of 
opinion  will  now  take  a  turn  in  his  favor :  people  will  find 
out  that  they  have  not  appreciated  him,  and  will  hasten  to 
remedy  their  error ;  and  he,  when  he  perceives  the  public 
disposed  to  acknowledge  his  merits,  will  show  a  more  gracious 
mien  than  that  with  which  he  has  hitherto  favored  us." 
;  Mr.  Helstone  was  about  to  add  to  this  speech  some  half- 
jeering,  half-serious  warnings  to  Miss  Keeldar,  on  the  subject 
of  her  rumored  partiality  for  her  talented  tenant,  when  a  ring 
at  the  door,  announcing  another  caller,  checked  his  raillery ; 
and  as  that  other  caller  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  white-haired, 
elderly  gentleman,  with  a  rather  truculent  countenance  and 
disdainlul  eye— in  short,  our  old  acquaintance,  and  the  rector's 
old  enemy,  Mr.  Yotke,  the  priest  and  Levite,  seized  his  hat, 
and  with  the  briefest  of  adieus  to  Miss  Keeldar,  and  the  stern- 
est of  nods  to  her  guest,  took  an  abrupt  leave. 

Mr.  Yorke  was  in  no  mild  mood,  and  in  no  measured  terms 
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did  he  express  his  opinion  on  the  transaction  of  the  night: 
Moore,  the  magistrates,  the  soldiers,  the  moh-leaders,  each 
and  all  came  in  for  a  share  of  his  invectives ;  but  he  reserved 
his  strongest  epithets — and  real,  racy  Yorkshire  Doric  adject- 
ives they  were — for  the  benefit  of  the  fighting  parsoi^,  the 
"  sanguinary,  demoniac"  rector  and  curate.  According  to  him, 
the  cup  of  ecclesiastical  guilt  was  now  full  indeed. 

"  The  Church,"  he  said,  "  was  in  a  bonnie  pickle  now :  it 
was  time  it  came  down,  when  parsons  took  to  swaggering 
amang  soldiers,  blazing  away  wi'  bullet  and  gunpowder,  taking 
the  lives  of  far  honester  men  than  themselves." 

"  What  would  Moore  have  done,  if  nobody  had  helped 
him  ?"  asked  Shidey. 

"  Drunk  as  he'd  brewed— eaten  as  he'd  baked." 

"  Which  means,  you  would  have  left  him  by  himself  to  face 
•that  mob.     Good.     He  has  plenty  of  courage  ;  but  the  great- 
est amount  of  gallantry  that  ever  garrisoned  one  human  breast 
could  scarce  avail  against  two  hundred." 

**  He  had  the  soldiers ;  those  poor  skives  who  hire  out  their 
own  blood  and  spill  other  folks'  for  money." 

**  You  abuse  soldiers  almost  as  much  as  you  abuse  clergy- 
men. All  who  wear  red  coats  arQ  national  refuse  in  your 
eyes,  and  all  who  wear  black  are  national  swindlers.  Mr. 
Moore,  according  to  you,  did  wrong  to  get  military  aid,  and 
he  did  still  worse  to  accept  of  any  other  aid.  Your  way  of 
talking  amounts  to  this  : — ^he  should  have  abandoned  his  mill 
and  his  life  to  the  rage  of  a  set  of  misguided  madmen^  and 
Mr.  Helstone  and  every  other  gentleman  in  the  parish  should 
have  looked  on,  and  seen  the  building  razed  and  its  owner 
slaughtered,  and  never  stirred  a  finger  to  save  either." 

*'  If  Moore  had  behaved  to  his  men  from  the  beginning  as 
a  master  ought  to  behave,  they  never  would  have  entertained 
their  present  feelings  toward  him." 

"Easy  for  you  to  talk,"  exclaimed  Miss  Reeldar,  who  was 
beginning  to  wax  warm  in  her  tenant's  cause  :  "  yon,  whose 
family  have  hved  at  Briarmains  for  six  generations,  to  whose 
person  the  people  have  been  accustomed  for  fifty  years,  who 
know  all  their  ways,  prejudices,  and  preferences.  Easy,  in- 
deed, for  you  to  act  so  as  to  avoid  ojSending  them ;  but  Mr. 
Moore  came,  a  stranger  jnto  the  district :  he  came  here  poor 
and  friendless,  with  nothing  but  his  own  energies^  back  him ; 
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nothing  but  his  honor,  his  talent  and  his  industry,  to, make  his 
way  for  him.  A  monstrous  crime  indeed  that,  under  such 
circumstances,  he  could  not  popularize  his  naturally  grave, 
quiet  manners,  all  at  once  :  could  not  be  jocular  and  free,  and 
cordial  with  a  stra,nge  peasantry,  as  you  are  with  your  fellow 
townsmen!  An  unpardonable  transgression,  that  when  he 
introduced  improvement^  he  did  not  go  about  the  business  in 
quite  the  most  polite  way ;  did  not  gradate  his  changes  as 
delicately  as  a  rich  capitalist  might  have  done!  For  errors 
of  this  sort  is  he  to  be  the  victim  of  mob-outrage  I  Is  he  to 
be  denied  even  the  privilege  of  defending  himself?  Are  those 
who  have  the  hearts  of  men  in  their  breasts  (and  Mr.  Helstone 
— say  what  you  will  of  him — has  such  a  heart)  to  be  reviled 
Hke  malefactors  because  they  stand  by  him — ^because  they 
venture  to  espouse  the  cause  of  one  against  two  hundred  ?" 

"  Come — come  now — ^be  cool,*'  said  Mr.  Yorke,  smiling  at 
the  earnestness  with  which  Shirley  multipUed  her  rapid  ques- 
tions. 

"  Cool  ?  Must  I  listen  coolly  to  downright  nonsense — to 
dangerous  nonsense  ?  No.  I  like  you  very  well,  Mr.  Yorke, 
as  you  know  ;  but  I  thoroughly  dislike  «ome  of  your  principles. 
All  that  Cant— excuse  me  but  T  repeat  the  word — all  that 
cant  about  soldiers  and  parsons  is  most  offensive  in  my  ears. 
All  ridiculous,  irrational  crying  up  of  one  class,  whether  the 
same  be  aristocrat  or  democrat — all  howhng  down  of  another 
class,  whether  clerical  or  military — all  exacting  injustice  to 
individuals,  whether  monarch  or  mendicant — is  really  sicken- 
ing to  me :  all  arraying  of  ranks  against  ranks,  all  party 
hatreds,  all  tyrannies  disguised  as  liberties,  I  reject  and  wash 
my  hands  of  You  think  you  are  a  philanthropist ;  you  think 
you  are  an  advocate  of  Hberty ;  but  I  will  tell  you  this — Mr. 
Hall,  the  parson  of  Nunnely,  is  a  better  friend  both  of  man 
and  freedom,  than  Hiram  Yorke,  the  Reformer  of  Briarfield." 

From  a  man,  Mr.  Yorke  would  not  have  borne  this  lan- 
guage very  patiently,  nor  would  he  have  endured  it  from  some 
women ;  but  he  accounted  Shirley  both  honest  and  pretty, 
and  her  plain-spoken  ire  amused  him  :  besides,  he  took  a  secret 
pleasure  ii^  hearing  her  defend  her  tenant,  for  we  have  already 
intimated  he  had  Robert  Moore's  interest  very  much  at  heart : 
moreover,  if  he  wished  to  avenge  himself  for  her  severity,  he 
knew  the  means, lay  in  his  power  :  a  word,  he  believed,  would 
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suffice  to. tame  and  silenoe  her,  to  cover  her  firank  forehead 
with  the  rosy  shadow  of  shame,  and  vail  the  glow  of  her  eye 
mider  down-drooped  lid  and  lash. 

"  What  more  hast  thou  to  say  1"  he  inquired  as  she  paused, 
rather,  it  appeared,  to  take  hreath  than  because  her  subject  or 
her  zeal  was  exhausted. 

**  Say,  Mr.  Yorke  ?"  was  the  answer,  the  speaker  mean- 
time walking  fast  from  wall  to  wall  of  the  oak-parlor.  "  Say  ? 
I  have  a  great  deal  to  say,  if  I  could  get  it  out  in  lucid  order, 
which  I  never  can  do.  I  have  to  say  that  your  views,  and 
those  of  most  extreme  poUticians,  are  such  as  none  but  men  in 
an  irresponsible  position  can  advocate ;  that  they  are  purely 
opposition  views,  meant  only  to  be  talked  about,  and  never  in- 
tended to  be  acted  on.  Make  you  prime  minister  of  England 
to-morrow,  and  you  would  have  to  abandon  them.  You 
abuse  Moore  for  defending  his  mill ;  had  you  been  in  Moore's 
place  you  could  not  with  honor  or  sense  have  acted  otherwise 
than  he  acted.  You  abuse  Mr.  Helstone  for  every  thing  he 
does  :  Mr.  Helstone  has  his  faults :  he  sometimes  does  wrong, 
but  oflener  right.  Were  you  ordained  vicar  of  Briarfield,  you 
woul|d  find  it  no  easy  task  to  sustain  all  the  active  schemes 
for  the  benefit  of  the  paiish,  planned  and  persevered  in  by 
your  predecessor.  I  wonder  people  can  not  judge  more  fairly 
of  each  other  and  themselves.  When  I  hear  Messrs.  Malone 
and  Donne  chatter  about  the  authority  of  the  Church,  the 
dignity  and  claims  of  the  priesthood,  the  deference  due  to 
them  as  clergymen ;  when  I  hear  the  outbreaks  of  their  small 
spite  against  Dissenters ;  when  I  witness  their  silly,  narrow 
jealousies  and  assumptions ;  when  their  palaver  about  forms, 
and  traditions,  and  superstitions  is  sounding  in  my  ear  :  when 
I  behold  their  insolent  carriage  to  the  poor,  their  oilen  base 
servility  to  the  rich,  I  think  the  EstabHshment  is  indeed  in  a 
poor  way,  and  both  she  and  her  sons  appear  in  the  utmost 
need  of  reformation.  Turning  awAy  distressed  from  minster- 
tower  and  village  spire — ay,  as  distressed  as  a  churchwarden 
who  feels  the  exigence  of  whitewash,  and  has  not  wherewithal 
to  purchase  lim&— I  recall  your  senseless  sarcasms  on  the  *  fat 
bishops,'  the  'pampered  parsons,'  *old  mother  church,*  &c., 
I  remember  your  strictures  on  all  who  difier  fix)m  you,  your 
sweeping  condemnation  of  classes  and  individuals,  without  the 
slightest  allowance  made  for  circumstances  or  temptations ; 
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and  then,  Mr.  Yorke,  doubt  clutches  my  inmost  heart  as  to 
whether  men  exist  clement,  reasonable,  and  just  enough  to  be 
intrusted  with  the  task  of  reform.  I  don't  believe  you  are  of 
the  number. 

"  You  have  an  ill  opinimi  of  me,  Miss  Shirley :  you  never 
told  me  so  much  of  your  mind  before." 

"  I  never  had  an  opening ;  but  I  have  sat  on  Jessy's  stool 
by  your  chair  in  the  back-parlor  at  Briarmains,  for  evenings 
together,  listening  excitedly  to  your  talk,  half-admiring  what 
you  said,  and  haU^rebeUing  against  it.  I  think  you  a  fine  old 
Yorkshireman,  sir :  I  am  proud  to  have  been  bom  in  the 
same  county  and  parish  as  yourself — ^truthful,  upright,  inde- 
pendent you  ftre,  as  a  rock  based  below  seas ;  but  also  ^u  are 
harsh,  rude,  narrow,  and  merciless." 

"  Not  to  the  poor,  lass — ^nor  to  the  meek  of  the  earth— only 
to  the  proud  and  high-minded." 

'*  And  what  right  have  you,  ^ir,  to  make  such  cUstinctions  ? 
— ^A  prouder — a  higher-minded  man  than  yourself  does  not 
exist.  You  find  it  easy  to  speak  comfortably  to  your  inferiors 
— -you  are  too  haughty,  too  ambitious,  too  jealous  to  be  civil 
to  those  above  you.  But  you  are  all  alike.  Helstone  also  is 
proud  and  prejudiced.  Moore,  though  juster  and  more  con- 
siderate than  either  you  or  the  rector,  is  still  haughty,  stem, 
and,  in  a  pubUc  sense,  selfish.  It  is  well  there  are  such 
men  as  Mr.  Hall  to  be  found  occasionaEy  ;  men  of  large  and 
kind  hearts,  who  can  Idve  their  whole  race,  who  can  forgive 
others  for  being  richer,  more  prosperous,  or  more  powerful 
than  they  are.  Siich  men  may  have  less  originality,  less  force 
of  character  than  you,  but  they  are  better  friends  to  man- 
kind." 

''"And  when  is  it  to  be  1"  said  Mr.  Yorke,  now  rising. 

"  When  is  what  to  be  ?" 

**  The  wedding." 

"  Whose  wedc&ng  ?" 

"  Only  that  of  Bobert  Gerard  Moore,  Esq.,  of  Hollow's 
Cottage,  with  Miss  Keeldar,  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  late 
Charles  Cave  Keeldar  of  Fieldhead  Hall." 

Shirley  gazed  at  the  questioner  with  rising  color  ;  but  the 
light  in  her  eye  was  not  ialtering  :  it  shone  steadily— yes — it 
burned  deeply. 

'•JThat  is  your  revenge,"  she  said,  slowly ;  then  added : 
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"  Would  it  be  a  bad  match,  unworthy  of  the  late  Charles 
Cave  Keeldar's  representative  ?'* 

"  My  lass,  Moore  is  a  gentleman :  Ms  blood  is  pure  and 
ancient  as  mine  or  thine.* 

"  Aiid  we  two  set  store  by  ancient  blood  ?  We  have 
family  pride,  though  one  of  us  at  least  is  a  Republican  ?" 

Yorke  bowed  as  he  stood  before  her.  His  lips  were  mute, 
but  his  eye  confessed  the  impeachment.  Yes — ^he  had  family 
pride — ^you  saw  it  in  his  whole  bearing. 

"  Moore  is  a  gentleman,"  echoed  Shirley,  lifting  her  head 
with  glad  grace.  She  checked  herself — ^words  seemed  crowd- 
ing to  her  tongue,  she  would  not  give  them  utterance ;  but 
her  look  spoke  much  at  the  moment :  what — ^Yorke  tried  to 
read,  but  could  not — the  language  was  there — visible,  but 
untranslatable— a  poem — a  fervid  lyric  in  an  unknown  tongue. 
It  was  not  a  plain  story,  however — ^no  simple  gush  of  feeling 
— ^no  ordinary  love  confession — ^that  was  obvious ;  it  was 
something  other,  deeper,  more  intricate  than  he  guessed  at : 
he  felt  his  revenge  had  not  struck  home ;  he  felt  that  Shirley 
triumphed — she  held  him  at  fault,  baffled,  puzzled :  she  enjoyed 
the  mopient,  not  he, 

"  And  if  Moore  is  a  gentleman,  you  can  be  only  a  lady, 
therefore — " 

**  Therefore  there  would  be  no  inequality  in  our  union  ?" 

"None." 

"  Thank  you  for  your  approbation.  Will  you  ^ve  me 
away  when  I  relinquish  the  name  of  Keeldar  for  that  of 
Moore?" 

Mr.  Yorke,  instead  of  replying,  gazed  at  her  much  puzzled. 
He  could  not  divine  what  her  look  signified ;  whether  she 
spoke  in  earnest  or  in  jest;  there  was  purpose  and  feeling, 
banter  and  scoff  playing,  mingled,  on  her  mooile  lineaments. 

"  I  don't  understand  thee,"  he  said,  turning  away. 

She  laughed  :  "  Take  courage,  sir ;  you  are  not  singular  in 
your  ignorance  :  but  I  suppose  if  Moore  understands  me  that 
will  do— will  it  not  ?" 

'*  Moore  may  settle  his  own  matters  henceforward,  for  me ; 
I'll  neither  meddle  nor  make  with  them  further." 

A  new  thought  crossed  her :  her  countenance  changed 
magically :  with  a  sudden  darkening  of  the  eye,  and  austere 
fixinff  of  the  features,  she  demanded — 
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'"  Have  you  been  asked  to  interfere  ?  Are  you  questioning 
rae  as  another's  proxy?" 

"  The  Lord  save  us.  Whoever  weds  thee  must  look  about 
him  I  Keep  all  your  questions  for  Robert ;  I'll  answer  no 
more  on  'em.     Good-day,  lassie  I" 

The  day  being  fine,  or  at  least  fair — -for  soft  clouds  curtained 
the  sun,  and  a  dim  but  not  chill  or  waterish  haze  slept  blue 
on  the  hills — Caroline,  while  Shirley  was  engaged  with  her 
callers,  had  persuaded  Mrs.  Pryor  to  assume  her  bonnet  and 
summer  shawl,  and  to  take  a  walk  with  her  up  toward  the 
narrow  end  of  the  Hollow. 

Here,  the  opposing  sides  of  the  gleri  approaching  each  other, 
and  becoming  clothed  with  brushwood  and  stunted.oaks,  formed 
a  wooded  ravine ;  at  the  bottom  of  which  ran  the  mill-stream, 
in  broken,  unquiet  course,  struggling  with  many  stones,  chafing 
against  rugged  banks,  fretted  with  gnarled  tree-roots,  foaming, 
gurgling,  battling  as  it  went.  Here,  when  you  had, wandered 
half  a  mile  from  the  mill,  you  found  a  sense  of  deep  solitude  ; 
found  it  in  the  shade  of  unmolested  trees ;  received  it  in  the 
singing  of  many  birds,  for  which  that  shade  made  a  home. 
This  was  no  trodden  way  ;  the  freshness  of  the  woodflowers 
attested  that  foot  of  man  seldom  pressed  them :  the  abounding 
wild-roses  looked  as  if  they  budded,  bloomed,  and  faded  under 
the  watch  of  solitude,  as  in  a  sultan's  harem.  Here  you  saw 
the  sweet  azure  of  blue-bells,  and  recognized  in  pearl-white 
blossoms^  spangling  the  grass,  a  humble  type  of  some  starlit 
spot  in  space. 

Mrs.  Pryor  liked  a  quiet  walk :  she  ever  shunned  highroads, 
and  sought  byways  and  lonely  lanes :  one  companibn  she  pre- 
ferred to  total  solitude,  for  in  solittide  she  was  nervous ;  a 
vague  fear  of  annoying  encounters  broke  the  enjoyment  of 
quite  lonely  rambles ;  but  she  feared  nothing  with  Caroline  : 
when  once  she  got  away  from  human  habitations,  and  entered 
the  still  demesne  of  Nature,  accompanied  by  this  one  youthful 
friend,  a  propitious  change  seemed  to  steal  over  her  mind  and 
beam  in  her  countenance.  When  with  Carohne — and  Caro- 
line only — ^her  heart,  you  would  have  said,  shook  off  a  burden, 
her  brow  put  aside  a  vail,  her  spirits,  too,  escaped  from  a  re- 
straint :  with  her,  she  was  cheerful ;  with  her,  at  times,  she 
was  tender  :  to  her  she  would  impart  her.  knowledge,  reveal 
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glimpses  of  her  experience,  give  her  opportunities  for  guesmng 
what  hie  she  had  Hved,  what  cultivation  her  mind  had  re- 
ceived, of  what  caliber  was  her  intelligence,  how  and  where 
her  feelings  were  vulnerable. 

To-day,  for  instance,  as  they  walked  along,  Mrs.  Pryor 
talked  to  her  coinpanion  about  the  various  birds  singing 
in  the  trees,  discriminated  their  species,  and  said  something 
about  their  habits  and  peculiarities.  English  natural  history 
seemed  famiUar  to  her.  All  the  wild  flowers  round  their  path 
were  recognized  by  her :  tiny  plants  springing  near  stones  and 
peeping  out  of  chinks  in  old  walls — plants  such  as  Caroline 
had  scarcely  noticed  before — ^received  a  name  and  an  intima- 
tion of  their  properties :  it  appeared  that  she  had  minutely 
studied  the  botany  of  EngHsh  fields  and  woods.  Having 
reached  the  head  of  the  ravine,  ^hey  sat  down  together  on  a 
ledge  of  gray  and  mossy  rock  jutting  iirom  the  base  of  a  steep 
green  hill,  which  towered  above  them :  she  looked  round  her, 
and  spoke  of  the  neighborhood  as  she  had  once  before  seen  it 
long  ago.  She  alluded  to  its  changes,  a^d  compared  its  aspect 
with  that  of  other  parts  of  England ;  revealing  in  quiet,  un- 
conscious touches  of  description,  a  sense  of  the  picturesque,  an 
appreciation  of  the  beautiful  or  common-place,  a  power  of  com- 
paring the  wild  with  the  cultured,  the  grand  with  the  tame, 
that  gave  to  her  discourse  a  graphic  charm  as  ple^asant  as  it 
was  unpretending. 

The  sort  of  reverent  pleasure  with  which  CaroHne  listened 
— so  sincere,  so  quiet,  yet  so  evident,  stirred  the  elder  lady's 
faculties  to  gentle  aniination.  Rarely,  probably,  had  she, 
with  her  chill,  repellent  outside — ^her  diffident  mien  and  in- 
communicative habits,  known  what  it  ,was  to  excite  in  one 
whom  she  herself  could  love,  feelings  of  earnest  aflection  and 
admiring  esteem.  Delightful,  doubtless,  was  the  consciousness 
that  a  young  girl  toward  whom  it  seemed — judging  by  the 
moved  expression  of  her  eyes  and  features — ^her  heart  turned 
with  almost  a  fond  impulse,  looked  up  to  her  as  an  instructor, 
and  clung  to  her  as  a  friend.  With  a  somewhat  more  marked 
accent  of  interest  than  she  often  permitted  herself  to  use,  she 
said,  as  she  bent  toward  her  youthful  companion,  and  put 
aside  from  her  forehead  a  pale  brown  curl  which  had  strayed 
from  the  confining  comb — 

**  I  do  hope  this  sweet  air  blowing  from  the  hill  will  do 
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you  good,  my  dear  Caroline ;  I  wish  I  could  see  something 
more  of  color  in  these  cheeks— but  perhaps  you  were  never 
florid?" 

*'  I  had  red  cheeks  once,''  returned  Miss  Helstone,  smiling. 
"  I  remember  a  year— two  years  ago,  when  I  used  to  look  in 
the  glass,  I  saw  a  di^rent  face  there  to  what  I  see  now — 
rounder  and  rosier.  But  when  we  are  young,"  added  the 
girl  of  eighteen,  "  our  minds  are  careless  and  our  lives  easy." 

"  Do  you"— continued  Mrs.  Pryor,  mastering  by  an  efibrt 
that  tyrant  timidity  which  sfiade  it  difficult  for  her,  even 
under  present  circumstances,  to  attempt  the  scrutiny  of  an- 
other's heart— -'^  do  you,  at  your  age,  fret  yourself  with  cares 
for  the  future?  Believe  me,  you  had  better  not:  let  the 
morrow  take  thoughts  for  the  things  of  itself." 

**  True,  dear  madam  :  it  is  not  over  the  future  I  pine.  The 
evil  of  the  day  4s  sometimes  oppressive— ^oo  oppressive,  and  I 
long  to  escape  it." 

"That  is — ^the  evil  of  the  day — that  is — your  imcle,  per- 
haps, is  not — ^you  find  it  difficult  to  understand-^he  does  not 
appreciate—" 

Mrs.  Prypr  could  not  complete  her  broken  sentences ;  she 
could  not  manage  to  put  the  question  whether  Mr.  Helstone 
was  too  harsh  with  his  niece,  but  Caroline  comprehended. 

"  Oh,  that  is  nothing,"  she  repUed ;  "  my  uncle  and  I  get 
on  very  well :  we  never  quarrel — I  don't  eall  him  harsh — ^he 
never  scolds  me.  Sometimes  I  wish  somebody  in  the  world 
loved  me ;  but  I  can  not  say  that  I  particularly  wish  him  to 
have  more  afiection  for  me  than  he  has.  As  a  child,  I  should, 
perhaps,  have  felt  the  want  of  attention,  only  the  servants 
were  very  kind  to  me ;  but  when  people  are  long  indifierent 
to  us,  we  grow  indifierent  to  their  indifierence.  It  is  my 
uncle's  way  not  to  care  lor  women  and  girls — ^unless  they  be 
ladies  that  he  me^ts  in  company ;  he  could  not  alter,  and  I 
have  no  wish  that  he  should  alter,  as  &r  as  I  am  concerned. 
I  believe  it  would  merely  an^oy  and  frighten  me  were  he  to 
be  afiectionate  toward  me  now.  But  you  know,  Mrs.  Pryor, 
it  is  scarcely  living  to  measure  time  as  I  do  at  the  rectory. 
The  hours  pass,  and  I  get  them  over  somehow,  but  I.  do  not 
live.  I  endure  existence,  but  I  rarely  enjoy  it.  Since  Miss 
Keeldar  and  you  came,  I  have  been — I  was  going  to  say — 
happier,  but  that  would  be  untrue."     She  paused. 
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"  How,  untrue  ?  You  are  fond  of  ]VIiss  Keeldar,  are  you 
not,  my  dear  ?" 

•'  Very  fond  of  Shirley  :  I  both  like  and  admire  her  :  but  I 
am  painfully  circumstanced :  for  a  reason  I  can  not  explain, 
I  want  to  go  away  from  this  place,  and  to  forget  it.'* 

"  You  told  me  before  you,  wished  to  be  a  governess ;  but. 
my  dear,  if  you  remertiber,  I  did  not  encourage  the  idea.  I 
have  been  a  governess  myself  great  part  of  my  life.  In  Miss 
Keeldar's  acquaintance,  I  esteem  myself  most  fortunate  :  her 
talents  and  her  really  sweet  disposition  have  rendered  my 
office  easy  to  me ;  but  when  I  was  young,  before  I  married, 
my  trials  were  severe,  poignant.  I  should  not  like  a  — .  I 
should  not  like  you  to  endure  similar  ones.  It  was  my  lot  to 
enter  a  family  of  considerable  pretensions  to  good  birth  and 
mental  superiority,  and  the  members  of  which  also  believed 
that  *  on  them  was  perceptible*  an  unusual  endowment  of  the 

*  Christian  graces  :'  that  all  their  hearts  were  regenerate,  and 
their  spirits  in  a  pecuHar  sts^te  of  discipline.  I  was  early 
given  to  understand,  that  as  *  I  was  not  their  equal,'  so  I 
could  not  expect  *  to  have  their  sympathy.'  It  was  in  no  sort 
concealed  from  me  that  I  was  held  *  a  burden  and  a  restraint 
in  society.'  The  gentlemen,  I  found,  regarded  me  as  '  a 
tabooed  woman,'  to  whom  *  they  were  interdicted  from  grant- 
ing the  usual  privileges  of  the  sex,'  and  yet  who  *  annoyed 
them  by  frequently  crossing  their  path.'  The  ladies,  too, 
made  it  plain  that  they  thought  me  *  a  bore.'  The  servants, 
it  was  signified,  *  detested  me :'  why,  I  could  never  clearly 
comprehend.  My  pupils,  1  was  told,  *  however  much  they 
might  love  me,  and  how  deep  soever  the  interest  I  might  take 
in  them,  could  not  be  my  friends.'  It  was  intimated  that  I 
must  *  Hve  alone,  and  never  transgress  the  invisible  but  rigid 
line  which  established  the  difierence  between  me  and  my 
employers.'  My  Ufe  in  this  house  was  sedentary,  soHtary, 
constrained,  joyless,  toilsome.  The  dreadful  crushing  of  the 
animal  spirits,  the  ever-prevailing  sense  of  friendlessness  and 
homelessness  consequent  on  this  state  of  things,  began,  ere 
long,  to  produce  mortal  efiects  on  my  constitution — I  sickened. 
The  lady  of  the  house  told  me  coolly  I  was  the  victim  of 

*  wounded  vanity.*  She  hinted,  that  if  I  did  not  make  an 
efibrt  to  quell  my  *  ungodly  discontent,'  to  cease  *  murmuring 
against  God's  appointment,*  and  to  cultivate  the  profound 
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humility  befitting  my  station,  my  mind  would  very  likely  '  go 
to  pieces'  on  the  rock  that  wrecked  most  of  my  sisterhood — 
morbid  self-esteem ;  and  that  I  should  die  an  inmate  of  a 
lunatic  asylum.  .^ 

"  I  said  nothing  to  Mrs.  Hardman ;  it  would  have  been 
useless ;  but  to  her  eldest  daughter  I  one  day  dropped  a  few 
observations,  which  were  answered  thus —  ^ 

"  There  were  hjardships,  she  allowed,  in  the  position  of  a 
governess  :  *  doubtless  they  had  their  trials  ;  but,'  she  averred,, 
with  a  manner  it  makes  me  smile  now  to  recall — '  but  it  must 
be  so.  She  (Miss  H.)  had  neither  view,  hope,  nor  imsh  to 
see  these  things  remedied ;  for,  in  the  inherent  constitution  of 
English  habits,  feelings,  and  prejudices,  there  was  no  possi^ 
bility  that  they  should  be.  Governesses,'  she  observed,  '  must 
ever  be  kept  in  a  sort  of  isolation ;  it  is  the  only  means  of 
maintaining  that  distance  which  the  reserve  of  English  man- 
ners and  the  decorum  of  Enghsh  families  e::(act.' 

"I  remember  I  sighed  as  Miss  Hardman  quitted  my  bed- 
side ;  she  caught  the  sound,  and  turning,  said  severely — 

"  *  I  fear.  Miss  Gray,  you  have  inherited  in  fullest  measure 
the  worst  sin  of  our  fallen  nature — the  sm  of  pride.  You  are 
proud,  dnd,  therefore,  you  are  ungrateful  too.  Mamma  pays 
you  a  handsome  salary ;  and,  if  you  had  average  sense,  you 
would  thankfully  put  up  with  much  that  is  fatiguing  to  do 
and  irksome  to  bear,  since  it  is  so  well  made  worth  your 
while.' 

"  Miss  Hardman^  my  love,  was  a  very  strong-minded  young 
lady,  of  most  distinguished  talents :  the  aristocracy  are  decid- 
edly a  very  superior  class,  you  ^ow — ^both  physically  and 
morally,  and  mentally^as  a  high  Tory  I  acknowledge  that 
— I  could  not  describe  the  dignity  of  her  voice  and  mien  as 
she  addressed  me  thus  :  still,  I  fear,  she  was  selfish,  my  dear. 
I  would,  never  wish  to  speak  ill  of  my  superiors  in  rank ;  but 
I  think  she  was  a  Uttle  selfish.  ^ 

"  I  remember,^'  continued  Mrs.  Pryor,  after  a  pause,  "  an- 
other of  Miss  H-'s  observations,  which  she  would  utter  with 
quite,  a  grand  air.  *  We,'  she  would  say — •*  We  need  the 
imprudencies,  extravagances,  mistakes,  and  cruqaes  of  a  certain 
number  of  fathers  to  sow  the  seed  from  which  we  reap  the 
harvest  of  governesses.  The  daughters  of  tradespeople,  how- 
ever well  educated,  must  necessarily  be  underbred,  and,  as 
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such,  unfit  to  be  inmates  of  our  dwellings,  or  gaardians  of 
OUR  childrens'  minds  and  persons.  We  shall  ever  prefer  to 
place  those  about  our  ofispring,  who  have  been  bom  and 
bred  with  somewhat  of  the  same  refinement  as  ourselves.'  " 

^*Miss  Hardman  must  have  thought  herself  something 
better  thap  her  feUow-creatures,  ma'am,  since  she  held  thit 
their  calamities,  and  even  crimes,  were  necessary  to  minister 
to  her  convenience.  You  say  she  was  religious :  her  religion 
must  have  been  that  of  the  Pharisee,  who  thanked  Grod  that 
he  was  not.  as  other  men  are,  nor  even  as  that  publican." 

**  My  dear,  we  will  not  discuss  the  poiht :  I  should  be  the 
last  person  to  wish  to  instill  into  your  mind  any  fe^ng  of 
dissatisfaction  with  your  lot  in  life,  or  any  sentiment  oi  ejrvj 
or  insubordination  toward  your  superiors.  Implicit  submission 
to  authorities,  scrupulous  deference  to  our  betters  (under  which 
term  I,  of  course,  include  the  higher  classes  of  society)  are,  in 
my  opinion,  indispensable  to  the  wellbeing  of  every  commu- 
nity. All  I  mean  to  say,  my  dear,  is,  that  you  had  better  not 
attempt  to  be  a  governess,  as  the  duties  of  the  position  would 
be  too  severe  for  your  constitution.  Not  one  woid^f  disrespect 
would  I  breathe  toward  either  Mrs.  or  Miss  Hardman ;  only, 
recalling  my  own  experience,  I  can  not  but  feel  that,  were 
you  to  fall  under  auspices  such  as  theirs,  you  would  contend 
a  while  courageously  with  your  doom ;  then  you  would  pine 
and  grew  too  weak  for  your  work  ;  you  would  come  home — 
if  you  still  had  a  home — broken  down.  Those  languishing 
years  would  follow,  of  which  none  but  the  invalid  and  her 
immediate  friends  feel  the  heart-sickness  and  know  the  burden : 
consumption  or  decline  would  close  the  chapter.  Such  is  the 
history  of  many  a  life  :  I  woijld  not  have  it  yours.  My  dear, 
we  will  now  walk  about  a  Uttle,  if  you  please." 

They  both  rose  and  slowly  paced  a  green  natural  terrace 
bordering  the  chasm. 

"My  dear,"  ere  long  again  began  Mrs.  Pryor,  a  sort  of 
timid,  embarrassed  abruptness  marking  her  manner  as  she 
gpoke^"the  young — ei^iecially  those  to  whom  nature  has 
been  favorable— often — ^firequently-^anticipate-— look  forward 
to— to  marriage  as  the  end,  the  goal  of  their  hopes." 

And  she  stopped.  Caroline  came  to  her  reUef  with  pron^t' 
itude,  showing  a  great  deal  more  self-possession  and  conrage 
than  herself  on  the  formidable  topic  now  bxoadhed. 
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**  They  do,  and  naturally,'*  she  replied,  with  a  calm  em- 
phasis that  startled  Mrs.  Pryor.  "  They  look  forward  to 
marriage  with  some  one  they  love  as  the  brightest — the  only 
bright  destiny  that  can  await  them.     Are  they. wrong  ?" 

*'  Oh,  my  dear  I"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Pryor,  clasping  her  hands ; 
and  again  she  paused.  Caroline  turncKl  a  searching,  an  eager 
eye  on  the  face  of  her  friend :  that  face  was  much  agitated. 
**  My  dear,"  she  murmured,  "  life  is  an  illusion." 

"  But  not  love !  Love  is  real — the  most  real,  the  most 
lasting — the  sweetest  and  yet  the  bitterest  thing  we  know." 

"  My  dear,  it  is  very  bitter.  It  is  said  to  be  strong — strong 
as  death.  Most  of  the  cheats  of  e:8;istence  are  strong.  As  to 
their  sweetness — nothing  is  so  transitory :  its  date  is  a  mch 
ment — ^th&  twinkling  of  an  eye :  the  sting  remains  forever. 
It  may  perish  with  the  dawn  of  eternity;  but  it  tortures 
through  time  into  its  deepest  night." 

"  Yes,  it  tortures  through  time,"  agreed  Caroline,  "except 
when  it  is  mutual  love. ' ' 

"  Mutual  love  !  My  dear,  romances  are  pernicious.  You 
do  not  read  them,  I  hope  ?" 

"  Sometimes — whenever  I  can  get  them,  indeed  ;  but  ro- 
mance-writers might  know  nothing  of  love,  judging  by  the 
way  in  which  they  treat  of  it." 

"  Nothing  whatever,  my  dear!"  assented  Mrs.  Pryor,  eager- 
ly, "nor  of  marriage ;  and  the  false  pictures  they  give  of  those 
subjects  can  net  be  too  strongly  condenmed.  They  are  not 
like  reality  :  they  show  you  only  the  green  tempting  surface 
of  the  marsh)  and  give  not  one  faithful  or  truthful  hint  of  the 
slough  underneath." 

"But  it  is  not  always  slough,"  objected  Caroline ;  "there 
are  happy  marriages.  Where  afiection  is  reciprocal  and 
sincere,  and  minds  are  harmonious,  marriages  mtist  be 
happy." 

"  It  is  never  wholly  happy.  Two  people  can  never  literally 
be  as  (me.  There  is,  perhaps,  a  possibility  of  content  under 
peculiar  circumstances,  such  as  are  seldom  combined ;  but  it 
is  as  well  not  to  run  the  risk  :  you  may  make  fatal  mistakes. 
Be  satisfied,  my  dear;  let  all  the  single  be  satisfied  with  their 

freedom.*' 

"  You  echo  my  uncle's  words  I"  exclaimed  Caroline,  in  a 
tone  of  dismay ;  "  you  speak  like  Mrs.  Yorke,  in  her  most 
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gloomy  moments — like  Miss  Mann,  when  she  is  most  souily 
and  hypochondri^cally  disposed.     This  is  terrible  !'* 

"  No,  it  ii  only  true.  Oh,  child  !  you  h^ve  only  lived  the 
pleasant  morning  time  of  life :  the  hot,  weaiy  noon,  the  sad 
evening,  the  sunless  night  are  yet  to  conie  for  you !  Mr. 
Helstone,  yon  say,  talks  as  I  talk ;  and  I  wonder  how  Mn. 
Matthewson  Helstone  would  have  talked,  had  she  been  liting. 
She  died !— she  died  !'* 

**  And,  alas !  my  own  mother  and  father  .  .  .  ."  exclaimed 
Caroline,  struck  by  a  somber  recollection.  * 

"  What  of  them  ?" 

"  Did  I  never  tell  you  that  they  were  separated  ?" 

"  I  have  heard  it." 

**  They  must  then  have  been  very  naiserable.** 

"  You  see  all  facts  go  to  prove  what  I  say." 

'*  In  this  case  there  ought  to  be  no  such  thing  as  max- 
riage]" 

''  There  ought,  my  dear,  were  it  only  to  prove  that  this  life 
is  a  mere  state  of  probation,  wherein  neither  rest  nor  recom- 
pense is  to  be  vouchsafed." 

*'  But  your  own  marriage,  Mrs.  Pryor  I" 

*'  Mrs.  Pryor  shrunk  and  shuddered  as  if  a  rude  finger  had 
pressed  a  naked  nerve.  Caroline  felt  she  had  touched  what 
would  not  bear  the  slightest  contact. 

"  My  marriage  was  unhappy,"  said  the  lady,  summoning 
courage  at  last ;  **  but  yet — "  she  hesitated. 

'*But  yet,"  suggested  Caroline,  **not  immitigably  wretch- 
ed?" 

*'  Not  in  its  results,  at  least.  No,"  she  added,  in  a  softer 
tone ;  ''  Grod  mingles  something  of  the  balm  of  mer<^  even  in 
vials  of  the  most  corrosive  wee.  He  can  so  turn  events,  that 
from  the  very  same  blind,  rash  act  whence  i^prang  the  onns 
of  half  our  life,  may  flow  the  blessing  of  the  remainder.  Then, 
I  am  of  a  neculiar  disposition,  I  own  that :  far  fhnn  facile, 
'without  address,  in  some  points  eccentric.  I  ought  never  to 
have  married :  mine  is  not  the  nature  easily  to  find  a  dupli- 
cate, or  likely  to  assimilate  with  a  contrast.  I  was  quite 
aware  of  my  own  ineligibility ;  and  if  I  had  not  hoea  so  mis- 
erable as  a  governess,  I  never  should  have  married:  and 
then—" 

Caroline*s  eyes  adced  her  to  proeeed-^they  entreated  her  to 
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break  the  thick  cloud  of  despair,  which  her  previous  words 
had  seemed  to  spread  over  life. 

"And  then,  my  dear,  Mr.  — — ,  that  is,  the  gentleman  I 
married,  wasj  perhaps,  rather  an  exceptional  than  an  ayerage 
character.  I  hope,  at  least,  the  experience  of  few  has  been 
such  as  mine  was,  or  that  few  have  felt  their  sufferings  as  I 
felt  mine.  They  nearly  shook  my  mind  :  relief  was  so  hope- 
less— redress  so  unattainable.  But,  my  dear,  I  do  not  wish 
to  dishearten — I  only  wish  to  waxn  you,  and  to  prove  that  the 
single  should  not  be  too  anxious  to  change  their  state,  as  they 
may  change  for  the  worse." 

"  Thank  you,  my  dear  madam.  I  quite  understand  your 
kind  intentions ;  but  there  is  no  fear  of  my  falling  into  the 
error  to  Which  you  allude.  I,  at  least,  have  no  thoughts  of 
marriage,  and  for  that  reason,  I  want  to  make  myself  a  posi- 
tion by  some  other  means," 

"  My  dear,  listen  to  me.  On  what  I  am  going  to  say  I 
have  carefully  deliberated ;  having,  indeed,  revolved  the  sub* 
ject  in  my  thoughts  ever  since  you  first  mentioned  your  wish 
to  obtain  a  situation.  You  know  I  at  present  reside  with 
Miss  Keeldar  in  the  capacity  of  companion  :  should  she  marry 
(and  that  she  toiU  marry  ere  long,  many  circumstances  induce 
me  to  conclude),  I  shall  cease  to  be  necessary  to  her  in  that 
capacity.  I  must  tell  you  that  I  possess  a  small  independ- 
ency, arising  partly  from  my  own  savings,  and  partly  from  a 
legacy  lefl  me  some  years  since;  whenever  I  leave  Field- 
head,  I  shall  take  a  house  of  my  own :  I  could  not  endure 
to  hve  in  solitude :  I  have  no  relations  whom  I  care  to  in- 
vite to  close  intimacy ;  for,  as  you  must  have  observed,  and 
as  I  have  already  avowed,  my  habits  and  tastes  have  their 
pecuharities :  to  you,  my  dear,  I  need  not  say  I  am  attach- 
ed ;  with  you  I  am  happier  than  I  have  ever  been  with 
any  living  thing''  (this  was  said  vi^ith  marked  emphasis). 
**Your  society  I  should  esteem  a  v^  dear  priviU^e— an 
inestimable  privilege,  a  eomfort,  a  blessing.  You  shall  oome 
to  me,  then.  Caroline,  do  you  refuse  me  1  I  hope  you  can 
love  me  ]" 

And  with  these  two  abrupt  questions  she  stopped. 

<*  Indeed,  I  do  love  you,"  was  the  reply.  "  I  should  like  to 
live  with  you :  but  you  are  too  kind." 

**  All  I  have,"  went  on  Mrs.  Pryor,  "  I  would  leave  to  you : 
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you  should  be  provided  for — ^but  never  again  say  I  am  too  kind. 
You  pierce  my  heart,  child !" 

"  But,  my  dear  madam — ^this  generosity — I  have  no  claim — " 

"  Hush  \  you  must  not  talk  about  it ;  there  are  some  things 
we  6an  not  bear  to  hear.  Oh !  it  is  late  to  begin,  but  I  may 
yet  live  a  few  years  :  I  can  never  wipe  out  the  past,  but  per- 
haps a  brief  space  in  the  future  may  yet  be  mine!" 

Mrs.  Pryor  seemed  deeply  agitated :  large  tears  trembled 
in  her  eyes,  and  rolled  down  her  cheeks.  Caroline  kissed  her, 
in  her  gentle,  caressing  way,  saying  softly — 

"  I  love  you  dearly.     Don't  cry.'* 

But  the  lady's  whole  frame  seemed  shaken :  she  sat  down, 
bent  her  head  to  her  knee,  and  wept  aloud.  Nothing  could 
console  her  till  the  inward  storm  had  had  its  way.  At  last 
the  agony  subsided  of  itself 

"Poor  thing!"  she  murmured,  returning  Caroline's  kiss: 
"  poor  lonely  lamb !  But  come,"  she  added,  abruptly,  "  come, 
we  must  go  home." 

For  a  short  distance  Mrs.  Pryor  walked  very  fast :  by  de- 
grees, however,  she  calmed  down  to  her  wonted  manner,  fell 
into  her  usual  characteristic  pace— a  peculiar  one,  like  all  her 
movements ;  and  by  the  time  they  reached  Fieldhead,  she  had 
re-entered  into  herself;  the  outside  was,  as  usual,  still  and  shy. 
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Only  half  of  Moore's  activity  and  resolution  had  been  seen 
in  his  defense  of  the  mill :  he  showed  the  other  half  (and  a 
terrible  half  it  was)  in  the  indefatigable,  the  relentless  assi- 
duity with  which  he. pursued  the  leaders  of  the  riot.  The 
mob,  the  mere  followers,  h^  let  alone  :  perhaps  an  innate  sense 
of  justice  told  him  that  men  misled  by  false  counsels,  and 
goaded  by  privations,  are  not  fit  objects  of  vengeance,  and  that 
he  who  would  visit  an  even  violent  act  on  the  bent  head  of 
fiu^hng,  is  a  tyrant,  not  a  judge.     At  all  events,  though  he 
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knew  many  of  the  number,  having  recognized  them  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  attack,  when  day  began  to  dawn,  he  let  them 
daily  pass  him  on  street  and  road  without  notice  or  threat. 

The  leaders  he  did  not  know.  They  were  strangers — 
emissaries  from  the  large  towns.  Most  of  these  were  not 
members  of  the  operative  class :  they  were  chiefly  "  down- 
draughts,''  bankrupts,  men  always  in  debt,  and  often  in  drink ; 
men  who  had  nothing  to  lose,  and  much— ^in  the  way  of  char- 
acter, cash,  ana  cleanliness — to  gain.  These  persons  Moore 
hunted  like  any  sleuth-hound ;  and  well  he  Hked  the  occupa- 
tion :  its  excitement  was  of  a  kind  pleasant  to  his  nature  :  he 
liked  it  better  than  making  cloth. 

His  horse  must  have  hated  these  times,  for  it  was  ridden 
Doth  hard  and  often :  he  almost  hved  on  the  road,  and  the 
fresh  air  was  as  welcome  to  ^is  lungs  as  the  policeman's  quest 
to  his  mood ;  he  preferred  it  to  the  steam  of  dye-houses.  The 
magistrates  of  the  district  must  have  dreaded  him :  they  were 
slow,  timid  men ;  he  liked  both  to  frighten  and  to  rouse  them. 
He  liked  to  force  them  to  betray  a  certain  fear,  which  made 
them  alik^^  falter  in  resolve  and  recoil  in  action — ^the  fear, 
simply,  cFsLSsassination.  This,  .indeed,  was  the  dread  which 
bad  hitherto  hampered  every  manufacturer,  and  almost  every 
public  man  in  the  district.  Helstone  alone  had  ever  repelled 
it.  The  old  Cossack  knew  well  he  might  be  shot :  he  knew 
there  was  risk ;  but  such  death  had  for  his  nerves  no  terrors  : 
it  would  have  been  his  chosen,  might  he  have  had  a  choice. 

Moore  likewise  knew  his  danger :  the  result  was  an  un- 
quenchable scorn  of  the  quarter  whence  such  danger  was  to 
be  apprehended.  The  consciousness  that  he  hunted  assassins 
was  the  spur  in  his  high-mettled  temper's  flank,  ^s  for  fear, 
he  was  too  proud — too  hard-nurtured— (if  you  will) — too 
phlegmatic  a  man  to  fear.  Many  a  time  he  rode  belated 
over  moors,  moonlit  or  moonless,  as  the  case  iQight  be,  with 
feelings  far  more  elate,  faculties  far  better  refreshed,  than 
when  safety  and  stagnation  environed  him  in  the  counting- 
house.  Four  was  the  number  of  the  leaders  to  be  accounted 
for :  two,  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight,  were  brought  to  bay 
near  Stilbro' ;  the  remaining  two  it  was  necesisary  to  seek 
further  off':  their  haunts  were  supposed  to  lie  near  Birming- 
ham. 

Meantime,  the  clothier  did  not  neglect  his  battered  mill : 
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its  reparation  was  esteemed  a  light  task;  carpenters'  and 
glaziers*  work  alone  being  needed.  The  rioters  not  having 
succeeded  in  afiecting  an  entrance,  his  grim,  metal  darlings — 
the  machines — -had  escaped  damage. 

Whether,  during  this  busy  life — whether,  while  stem 
justice  and  exacting  business  claimed  his  enei^es  and  ha- 
rassed his  thoughts — he  now  and  then  gave  one  moment, 
dedicated  one  efibrt,  to  keep  alive  gentler  fires  than  those 
which  smolder  in  the  fane  of  Nemesis,  it  is  not  easy  to 
discoYcr.  He  seldom  went  near  Fieldhead ;  if  he  did,  his 
visits  were  brief:  if  he  called  at  the  rectory,  it  was  only  to 
hold  conferences  with  the  rector  in  his  study.  He  maintained 
his  rigid  course  very  steadily.  Meantime,  the  history  of  the 
year  continued  troubled* :  there  was  no  lull  in  the  t^oapest  of 
war ;  h^  long  hurricane  still  swept  the  Continent.  There 
was  not  the  faintest  sign  of  serene  weather ;  no  opening  amid 
**  the  clouds  of  battle- dust  and  smoke  ;*'  no  fall  of  pure  dewB 
genial  to  the  oliye  ;  no  cessation  of  the  red  rain  which  nour- 
ishes the  baleful  and  glorious  laurel.  Meantime,  Ruin  had 
her  sappers  and  miners  at  work  under  Moore's  ^&et^  and 
whether  he  rode  or  walked — whether  he  only  crossed  his 
counting-house  hearth,  or  galloped  over  sullen  Rushedge — he 
was  aware  of  a  hollow  echo,  and  felt  the  ground  shake  to  his 
tread. 

While  the  summer  thus  passed  with  Moore,  how  did  it 
lapse  with  Shirley  and  Caroline  ?  Let  us  first  viat  the 
heiress.  How  does  she  look  ?  Like  a  love-lorn  maiden,  pale 
and  pining  for  a  neglectful  swain  ?  Does  she  sit  the  day  IcHEig 
bent  over  some  sedentary  task !  Has  she  forever  a  book  in 
her  hand,  or  searing  on  her  knee,  and  eyes  only  for  that,  and 
words  lor  nothing,  and  thoughts  unspoken  ? 

By  no  means.  Shirley  is  all  right.  If  her  wistful  cast 
of  physiognomy  is  not  gone,  no  more  is  her  careless  smile. 
She  keeps  her  dark  old  manor-house  light  and  bright  with 
her  cheery  presence :  the  gallery,  and  the  low-ceiled  ohamben 
that  open  into  it,  have  learned  Uvely  echoes  from  her  voice : 
the  dim  entrance -hall,  with  its  one  window,  has  grown  pleas- 
antly accustomed  to  the  frequent  rustle  of  a  silk  dress,  as  its 
wearer  sweeps  across  from  room  to  room,  now  carrying  flowers 
to  the  barbarous  peach-bloom  salon,  iiow  entering  the  dining- 
room  to  open  its  casements,  and  let  in  the  sweet  soent  of  mig- 
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iionette  and  sweet-briar,  anon  bringing  plants  from  the  stair- 
case window  to  place  in  the  sun  at  the  open  porch-door. 

She  takes  her  sewing  occasionally ;  but,  by  some  fatality, 
she  is  doomed  never  to  sit  steadily  at  it  for  above  five  minutes 
at  a  time :  her  thimble  is  scarcely  fitted  on,  her  needle  scarce 
threaded,  when  a  sudden  thought  calls  her  up-stairs :  perhaps 
she  goes  to  seek  some  just-then-remembered  old  ivory-backed 
needle-booky  or  older  china-topped  work-box^  quite  unneedod, 
but  which  seems  at  the  moment  indispensable ;  perhaps  to 
arrange  her  hair,  or  a  drawer  which  she  recollects  to  have 
seen  that  morning  in  a  state  of  curious  confusion ;  perhaps 
oidy  to  take  a  peep  from  a  particular  window  at  a  particular 
view,  whence  Briarfield  church  and  rectory  are  visible,  pleas- 
antly bowered  in  trees.  She  has,  scarcely  returned,  and  again 
taken  iip  the  slip  of  cambric,  or  square  of  half-wrought  can- 
vas, when  Tartar's  bold  scrape  and  strangled  whistle  are 
heard  at  the  porch-door,  and  she  must  run  to  open  it  for  him ; 
it  is  a  hot  day ;  he  comes  in  panting ;  she  must  ccmvoy  him 
to  the  kitchen,  and  see  with  her  own  eyes  that  his  water-bowl 
is  replenished.  Through  the  open  kitchen-door  the  court  is 
visible,  idl  sunny  and  gay>  and  peopled  with  turkeys  and  their 
poults,  pea-hens  and  their  chicks,  pearl-fiecked  Guinea  fowls, 
and  a  bright  variety  of  pure  white,  and  purple-necked,  and 
blue  and  cinnamon-plumed  pigeons.  Irresistible  spectacle  to 
Shirley !  She  runs  to  the  pantry  for  a  roll,  and  she  stands  on 
the  door-step  scattering  crumbs ;  around  her  throng  her  eager, 
plump,  happy,  feathered  vassals.  John  is  about  the  stables, 
and  John  must  be  talked  to,  and  her  mare  looked  at.  She 
is  still  petting  and  patting  it,  when  the  cows  come  in  to  be 
milked :  this  is  important ;  Shirley  must  stay  and  take  a 
review  of  them  all.  There  are  perhaps  some  little  calves, 
s<Hne  new-yeaned  lambs — ^it  may  be  twins,  whose  mothers 
have  rejected  them :  Miss  Keeldar  must  be  introduced  to 
them  by  John — ^must  permit  herself  the  treat  of  feeding  them 
with  her  own  hand^  under  the  direction  of  her  careful  foreman. 
Meantime,  John  moots  doubtful  questions  about  the  farming 
of  certain  ''crofts,"  and  "ings,"  and  "holms,"  and  his  mistress 
is  necessitated  to  fetch  her  garden-hat — a  gipsy-straw — and 
accompany  him,  over  stile  and  along  hedgerow,  to  hear  the 
conclusion  of  the  whole  agricultural  matter  on  the  spot,  and 
with  the  said  •*  crofls,"  '*  ings,"  and  **  holms"  under  her  eye. 
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Bright  aftemoou  thus  wears  into  soil  eyening,  and  she  comes 
home  to  a  late  tea,  and  after  tea  she  never  sews. 

After  tea  Shirley  reads,  and  she  is  just  ahout  as  tenacious 
of  her  book  as  she  is  lax  of  her  needle.  Her  study  is  the  rug, 
her  seat  a  foot-stool,  or  perhaps  only  tjie  carpet  at  Mrs.  Pryor's 
feet — there  she  always  learned  her  lesson  when  a  child,  and 
old  habits  have  a  strong  power  over  her.  The  tawny  and 
lion-like  bulk  of  Tartar  is  ever  stretched  beside  her ;  his  negro 
muzzle  laid  on  his  fore-paws,  straight,  strong,  and  shapely  as 
the  limbs  of  an  Alpine  wolf.  One  hand  of  the  mistress  gen- 
erally reposes  on  the  loving  serf's  rude  head,  because  if  she 
takes  it  away  he  groans  and  is  discontented.  Shirley 'si  mind 
is  given  to  her  book  ;  she  lifts  not  h^r  eyes ;  she  neither  stirs 
nor  speaks  :  unless  it  be  to  return  a  brief,  respectful  answer  to 
Mrs.  Pryor,  who  addresses  deprecatory,  phrases  to  her  now 
and  then. 

"  My  dear,  you  had  better  not  have  that  great  dog  so  near 
you :  he  is  crushing  the  border  of  your  dress." 

'*  Oht  it  is  only  muslin ;  I  can  put  a  clean  one  on  to-mor- 
row." 

"  My  dear,  I  wish  you  could  acquire  the  habit  of  sitting  to 
a  table  when  you  read.'* 

**  I  will  try  ma'am,  some  time ;  but  it  is  so  comfortable  to 
do  as  one  has  always  been  accustomed  to  do." 

'*  My  dear,  let  me  beg  of  you  to  put  that  book  down :  you 
are  trying  your  eyes  by  the  doubtful  firelight." 

**  No,  ma'am,  not  at  all :  my  eyes  are  never  tired." 

At  last,  however,  a  pale  light  falls  on  the  page  ifrom  the 
window :  she  looks,  the  moon  is  up ;  she  closes  the  volume, 
rises,  and  walks  through  the  room.  Her  book  has,  perhaps, 
been  a  good  one:  it  has  refreshed,  refilled,  re  warmed  her 
heart ;  it  has  set  her  brain  astir,  furnished  her  mind  with 
pictures.  The  still  panrlor,  the  clean'  hearth, .  the  window 
opening  on  the  twilight  sky,  and  showing  its  "  sweet  regent," 
new  throned  and  glorious,  suffice  to, make  earth  an  Eden,  life 
a  poem  for  Shirley.  A  still,  deep,  inborn  delight  glows  in 
her  young  veins ;  unmingled — untroubled ;  not  to  be^reached 
or  ravished  by  human  agency,  because  by  no  human  agency 
bestowed ;  the  pure  gift  of  God  to  His  creature,  the  free  dower 
of  Nature  to  her  child.  This  joy  gives  her  experience  of  a 
genii-hfe.     Buoyant,  by  green  steps,  by  glad  hills  all  verdure 
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and  light,  she  reaches  a  station  scarcely  lower  than  that 
whence  angels  looked  down  on  the  dreamer  of  Bethel,  and 
her  eye  seeks,  and  her  soul  possesses,  the  vision  of  life  as  she 
wishes  it.  No — not  as  she  wishes  it :  she  has  not  time  to 
wish  :  the  swift  glory  spreads  out,  sweeping  and  kindling,  and 
multiplies  its  splendors  faster  than  Thought  can  effect  its  com- 
binations, faster  than  Aspiration  can  utter  her  longings.  Shir- 
ley says  nothing  while  the  trance  is  upon  her — she  is  quite 
mute  ;  but  if  Mrs.  PrjFor  speaks  to  her  now,  she  goes  out  quietly 
and  continues  her  walk  up-stairs  in  the  dim  gallery. 

If  Shirley  were  not  an  indolent,  a  reckless,  an  ignorant 
being,  she  would  take  a  pen  at  such  moments ;  or  at  least 
while  the  recollection  of  such  moments  was  yet  iGresh  on  her 
spirit ;  she  would  seize,  she  would  fix  the  apparition,  tell  the 
vision  revealed.  Had  she  a  little  more  of  the  organ  of  Ac- 
qtdsitiveness  in  her  head — a  little  more  of  the  love  of  property 
in  her  ^ature,  she  would  take  a  good-sized  sheet  of  paper  and 
write  plainly  out,  in  her  own  queer  but  clear  and  legible  hand, 
the  story  that  had  been  narrated,  the  song  that  had  been  sung 
to  her,  and  thus  possess  what  she  was  enabled  to  create. 
But  indolent  she,  is,  reckless  she  is,  and  most  ignorant,  for  she 
does  not  know  her  dreams  are  rare — ^her  feelings  peculiar :  she 
does  not  know,  has  never  known,  and  will  die  without  know- 
ing, the  full  value  of  that  spring  whose  bright,  fresh  bubbling 
in  her  heart  keeps  it  green. 

Shirley  takes  life  easily ;  is  not  that  fact  written  in  her  eye  ? 
In  her  good-tempered  moments,  is  it  npt  as  full  of  lazy  soft- 
ness as  in  her  brief  fits  of  anger  it  is  fulgent  with  quick-flash- 
ing fire  ?  Her  nature  is  in  her  eye  :  so  long  as  she  is  calm, 
indolence,  indulgence,  humor,  and  tenderness  possess  that 
large  gray  sphere :  incense  her — a  red  ray  pierces  the  dew — 
it  quickens  instantly  to  flame. 

Ere  the  month  of  July  was  passed,  Miss  Keeldar  would 
probably  have  started  with  Caroline  on  that  northern  tour 
they  had  planned  ;  but  just  at  that  epoch  an  invasion  befell 
Fieldhead :  a  genteel  foraging  party  besieged  Shirley  in  her 
castle,  and  compelled  her  to  surrender  at  discretion.  An  uncle, 
an  aunt,  and  two  cousins  from  the  south,  a  Mr.,  Mrs.,  and 
two  Misses  Sympson  of  Sympson  Grove,  shire  came  down 

upon  her  in  state.     The  laws  of  hosprtahty  obliged  her  to 
give  in,  which  she  did  with  a  facility  which  somewhat  sur- 

p* 
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prised  Caroline,  who  knew  her  to  be  prompt  in  action  and 
fertile  in  expedient,  where  a  victory  was  to  be  gained  for  her 
will.  Miss  Helstone  even  asked  her  how  it  was  she  submitted 
so  readily? — she  answered,  old  feelings  had  their  power: 
she  had  passed  two  years  of  her  early  youth  at  Sympson 
Grove. 

"  How  did  she  like  her  relatives  V        ^ 

She  had  nothing  in  common  with  them,  she  replied  :  little 
Harry  Sympson,  indeed,  the  sole  wm  of  the  family,  was  very 
unlike  his  sisters,  and  of  him  she  had  formerly  been  fond ;  but 
he  was  not  coming  to  Yorkshire  :  at  least  not  yet. 

The  next  Sunday  the  Fieldhead  pew  in  Briarfield  church 
appeared  peopled  with  a  prim,  trim,  fidgety,  elderly  gentle- 
man, who  shifted  his  spectacles  and  changed  his  poaitioii 
every  three  minutes;  a  patient,  placid-looking,  elderly  lady, 
in  brown  satin,  and  two  pattern  young  ladies,  in  pattern 
attire,  with  pattern  deportment.  Shirley  had  the  air  of  a 
black  swan,  or  a  white  crow  in  the  midst  of  this  party  ;  and 
very  forlorn  was  her  aspect.  Having  brought  her  into  re- 
spectable society,  we  will  leave  her  there  a  while,  and  look 
after  Miss  Helstone. 

Separated  from  Miss  Keeldar  for  the  present,  as  she  could 
not  seek  her  in  the  midst  of  her  fine  relatives ;  scared  away 
firom  Fieldhead  by  the  visiting  commotion  which  the  new 
arrivals  occasioned  in  the  neighborhood,  Caroline  was  limited 
once  more  to  the  gray  rectory ;  the  soHtary  morning  walk  in 
remate  bypaths;  the  long,  lonely  afternoon  sitting  in  a  quiet 
parlor  which  the  sun  forsook  at  noon,  or  in  the  garden  alcove 
where  it  shone  bright,  yet  sad,  on  the  ripening  red  currants 
trained' over  the  trellis,  and  on  the  fair  monthly  roses  entwined 
between,  and  through  them  fell  checkered  on  Caroline,  sitting 
in  her  white  summer-dress,  still  as  a  garden  statue.  There 
she  read  old  books,  taken  from  her  uncle's  library  :  the  Greek 
and  Latin  were  of  no  use  to  her ;  and  its  collection  of  light 
literature  was  chiefly  contained  on  a  shelf  which  had  belonged 
to  her  aunt  Mary ;  some  venerable  Lady's  Magazines,  that 
had  once  performed  a  sea-voyage  with  their  owner,  and  under- 
gone a  storm,  and  whose  pages  were  stained  with  salt  i^ter ; 
some  mad  Methodist  Magazines,  fiill  of  miracles  and  appari- 
tions, of  preternatural  warnings,  ominous  dreams,  and  frenzied 
fanaticism ;  the  equally  mad  Letters  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  RoWe, 
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firoth  the  Dead  to  the  Living ;  a  few  old  English  classics—^ 
from  these  faded  flowers  Caroline  had  in  her  childhood  ex- 
tracted the  honey — ^they  were  tasteless  to  her  now.  By  the 
"way  of  change,  and  also  of  doing  good,  she  would  sew ;  make 
garments  for  the  poor,  according  to  good  Miss  Ainley's  direc- 
tion. Sometimes,  as  she  felt  and  saw  her  tears  fall  slowly 
on  her  work,  she  would  wonder  how  the  excellent  woman 
who  had  cut  it  out  and  arranged  it  for  her,  managed  to  be  so 
equably  serene  in  her  soUtude. 

**  I  never  find  Miss  Ainley  oppressed  with  despondency,  or 
lost  in  grief,*'  she  thought ;  "  yet  her  cottage  is  a  still,  dim, 
little  place,  and  she  is  without  a  bright  hope  or  near  friend  in 
the  world.  I  remember,  though,  she  told  me  (»ioe,  she  had 
tutored  her  thoughts  to  tend  upward  to  Heaven.  She  allow- 
ed there  was,  and  ever  hadbeen,  little  enjoyment  in  this  world 
ioT  her ;  and  she  looks,  I  suppose,  to  the  bliss  of  the  world  to 
come.  So  do  nuns — with  their  close  cell,  their  iron  lamp, 
their  robe  stoait  as  a  shroud,  their  bed  narrow  as  a  coffin, 
fihe  says,^  oflten,  she  has  no  fear  of  death — ^no  dread  of  the 
gfrave :  no  more,  doubtless,  had  St.  Simeon  Stylites,  lifted  up 
terrible  on  his  wild  column  in  the  wilderness :  no  more  hai^ 
the  Hindoo  votary  stretched  on  his  couch  of  iron  spikes. 
Both  these  having  violated  nature,  their  natural  likings  and 
antipathies  are  reversed  :  they  grow  altogether  morbid.  I  do 
&SX  death  as  yet,  but  I  believe  it  is  because  I  am  young : 
poor  Miss  Ainley  would  cling  closer  to  life,  if  life  had  more 
charms  for  her.  God  surely  did  not  create  us,  and  eause  us 
to  live,  with  the  sole  end  of  wishing  always  to  die.  I  believe^ 
in  my  heart,  we  were  intended  to  prize  life  and  enjoy  it,  so 
long  as  we  retain  it.  Existence  nef  er  was  originally  meant 
to  be  that  useless,  blank,  pale,  slow-trailing  thing  it  oft^i 
becomes  to  many,  and  is  becoming  to  me,  among  the  rest. 

**^NQbody,**  she  went  on — **  nobody  in  particular  is  to 
Uame,  that  I  can  see,  for  the  state  in  which  things  are ;  and 
I  can  not  teU,  however  muoh  I  puzzle  over  it,  how  they  are 
to  be  altered  for  the  better ;  but  I  feel  there  is  something 
wrong  somewhere.  I  believe  single  women  should  have  more 
to  do— better  chances  of  interesting  and  profitable  occapation 
than  they  possess  now.  And  when  I  speak  thus,  I  h^ve  no 
impression  that  I  displease  Grod  by  my  words ;  that  I  am 
^ther  impious  or  impatient,  irreligious  or  sacrilegious.     My 
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consolation  is,  indeed,  that  God  hears  many  a  groan,  and 
compassionates  much  grief  which  man  stops  his  ears  against, 
or  frowns  on  with  impotent  contempt.  I  say  impotent,  for  I 
obsenre  that  to  such  grievances  as  society  can  not  readily  cure, 
it  usually  forbids  utterance,  on  pain  of  its  scorn ;  this  scorn 
being  only  a  sort  of  tinseled  cloak  to  its  deformed  weakness. 
People  hate  to  be  reminded  of  ills  they  are  unable  or  unwill- 
ing to  remedy  :  such  reminder,  in  forcing  on  them  a  sense  of 
their  own  incapacity,  or  a  more  painful  sense  of  an  obligation 
to  make  some  unpleasant  eHbrt,  troubles  their  ease  and  shakes 
their  self-complacency.  Old  maids,  like  the  houseless  and 
miemployed  poor,  should  not  ask  for  a  place  and  an  occupa- 
tion in  the  world  :  the  demand  disturbs  the  happy  and  rich: 
it  disturbs  parents.  Look  at  the  numerous  families  of  girls  in 
this  neighborhood :  the  Armitages^  the  Birtwhistles,  the 
Sykes.  The  brothers  of  these  girls  arc  every  one  in  business 
or  in  professions ;  they  have  something  to  do :  their  sisters 
have  no  earthly  employment,  but  household  yrork  and  sew- 
ing ;  no  earthly  pleasure,  but  an  unprofitable  visiting ;  and 
no  hope,  in  all  their  Ufe  to  come,  of  any  thing  better.  This 
stagnant  state  of  things  makes  them  decline  in  health :  they 
are  never  well ;  and  their  minds  and  views  shrink  to  wonder- 
ous  narrowness.  The  great  wish — ^the  sole  aim  of  every  ona 
of  them  is  to  be  married,  but  the  majority  will  never  marry : 
they  will  die  as  they  now  live*  They  scheme,  they  plot,  they 
dress  to  ensnare  husbands.  The  gentlenlen  turn  them  into 
ridicule  :  they  don't  want  them ;  they  hold  them  very  cheap : 
they  say — I  have  heard  them  say  it  with  sneering  laughs, 
many  a  time — the  matrimonial  market  is  overstocked.  Fa- 
thers say  BO  likewise,  and  are  angry  with  their  daughters 
when  they  observe  their  manoeuvres  :  they  order  them  to  stay 
at  home.  What  do  they  expect  them  to  do  at  home  ?  If 
you  ask — ^they  would  answer,  sew  and  cook.  They  expect 
them  to  do  this,  and  this  only,  contentedly,  regularly,  uncom- 
plainingly, all  their  lives  long,  as  if  they  had  no  germs  of 
faculties  for  any  thing  else :  a  doctrine  as  reasonable  to  hold, 
as  it  would  be  that  the  fathers  have  no  faculties  but  for  eat- 
ing what  their  daughters  cook,  or  for  wearii^  what  they  sew. 
Could  men  live  so  themselves  ?  Would  they  not  be  very 
weary  ?  And  when  there  came  no  rehef  to  their  weariness, 
but  only  reproaches  ai  its  slightest  manifestation,  would  not 
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their  weariness  ferment  in  time  to  frenzy  ?     Lucretia,  spin- 
ning at  midnight  in  the  midst  of  her  maidens,  and  Solomon's 
virtuous  woman,  are  often  quoted  as  patterns  of  what  '  the 
sex'  (as  they  say)  ought  to  be.     I  don't  know :  Lucretia,  I 
dai'e  say,  was  a  most  worthy  sort  of  person,  much  like  my 
cousin  Hortense  Moore ;  but  she  kept  her  servants  up  very 
late.     I  should  not  have  liked  to  be  aknong  the  number  of  the 
maidens.     Hortense  would  just  work  me  and  Sarah  in  that 
fashion,  if  she  could,  and  neither  of  us  would  bear  it.     The 
*  virtuous  woman,'  again,  had  her  household  up  in  the  very 
middle  of  the  night ;  she  *  got  breakfast  over'  (as  Mrs.  Sykes 
says)  before  one  o'clock,  a.  m.  ;   but  she  had  something  more 
to  do  than  spin  and  give  put  portions:  she  was  a  manufac- 
turer— she  made  fine  hnen  and  sold  it :  she  was  an  agricul- 
turist— she  bought  estates,   and   {Wanted   vineyards.     That 
-^oman  was  a  manager :  she  was  what  the  matrons  here- 
aboi^ts  call  *a  clever  woman.'     On  the  whole,  I  like  her  a 
good  deal  better  than  Lucretia  ;  but  I  don't  beHeve  either 
Mr.  Armitage  or  Mr.  Sykes  could  have  got  the  advantage  of 
her  in  a  bargain  :  yet  I  like  her.     '  Strength  and  honor  were 
her  clothing :  the  heart  of  her  husband  safely  trusted  in  her. 
She  opened  her  mouth  with  wisdom  :  in  her  tongue  was  the 
law  of  kindness  :  her  children  rose  up  and  called  her  blessed  : 
her  husband  also  praised  her.'     Kii^  of  Israel !  your  model 
of  a  woman,  is  a  vyorthy  model !     But  are  we,  in  these  days, 
brought  up  to  be  like  her?     Men  of  Yorkshire  !.  do  your 
daughters  reach  this  royal  standard  ?    <Dan  they  reach  it  ? 
Can  you  help  them  to  reach  it  ]     Can  you  give  them  a  field 
in  which  their  faculties  may  be  exercised  and  grow  ?     Men 
of  England !  look  at  your  poor  girls,  many  of  them  fading 
around  you,  dropping  ofi^in  consumption  or  decline  :  or,  what 
is  worse,  degenerating  into  sour  old  maids,  envious,  backbiting, 
wretched,  because  life  is  a  desert  to  them  ;  or,  what  is  worst 
of  all,  reduced  to  strive,  by  scarce  modest  coquetry  and  debas- 
ing artifice,  to  gain  that  position  and  consideration  by  marriage, 
which  to  celibacy  is  denied.   .  Fathers  !  can  not  you  alter  these 
things  ?     Perhaps  not  all  at  once ;  but  consider  the  matter 
weU  when  it  is  brought  before  you,  receive  it  as  a  theme 
worthy  of  thought :  do  not  dismiss  it  with  an  idle  jest  or  aa 
unmanly  insult.     You  would  wish  to   be   proud   of  your 
daughters,  and  not  to  blush  for  them — ^then  seek  for  them  an 
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interest  and  ah  occupation  which  shall  raise  them  ahove 
the  flirt,  the  mancBUvrer,  the  mischief-making  tale-hearer. 
Keep  your  girls'  minds  narrow  and  fettered — they  will  still  be 
a  plague  and  a  care,  sometimes  a  disgrace  to  you :  cultivate 
them— give  them  scope  and  work*— they  will, be  your  gayest 
companions  in  health ;  your  tenderest  nurses  in  sickness ;  your 
most  faithful  prop  in  age/' 


CHAPTER   XXIII. 

▲N  EVENINO  OTTT. 

One  fine  summer  day  that  Caroline  had  spent  entirely  alone 
(her  uncle  being  at  Whinbury),  and  whose  long,  bright,  noise- 
less, breeseless,  cloudless  hours  (how  many  they  seem<9d  since 
suiirise !)  had  been  to  her  as  desolate  as  if  they  had  gone  orex 
her  head  in  the  shadowless  and  trackless  wastes  of  Zahara, 
instead  of  in  the  dooming  garden  of  an  English  home,  she 
was  sitting  in  the  alcove — ^her  task  of  work  on  her  knee,  her 
fingers  assiduously  plying  the  needle,  her  eyes  following  and 
regulating  their  movements,  her  brain  working  restlessly— 
when  Fanny  came  to  the  door,  looked  round  over  the  lawn 
and  borders,  and  not  seeing  her  whom  she  soughi,  called  out, 
*«  Miss  Caroline  I" 

A  low  voice  answered,  **  Fanny !"  It  issued  firom  the 
alcove,  and  thither  Fanny  hastened — a  note  in  her  hand, 
which  she  delivered  to  fingers  that  hardly  seemed  to  have 
nerve  to  hold  it.  Miss  Helstone  did  not  ask  whence  it  came, 
and  she  did  not  look  at  it :  she  let  it  drop  among  the  folds  of 
her  work. 
'  "  Joe  Scott's  son,  Harry,  brought  it,"  said  Fanny. 

The  girl  was  no  enchantress,  and  knew  no  magic-i^U,  yet 
what  she  said  took  almost  magical  efiect  on  her  young  mis- 
tress :  she  lifted  her  head  with  the  quick  motion  of  revived 
sensation ;  she  shot-*Hiot  a  languid,  but  a  life-like,  questioning 
glance  at  Fani^y. 

"  Harry  Scott !     Who  sent  him  1" 
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'  He  came  from  the  Hollow." 

The  dropped  note  was  snatched  up  eagerly— the  seal  was 
broken  :  it  was  read  in  two  seconds.  An  afiectionate  billet 
from  Hortense,  informing  her  young  cousin  that  she  was  re- 
turned from  Wormwood  Wells ;  that  she  was  alone  to  day, 
as  Bx>bert  was  gone  to  Whinbury  market ;  that  nothing  would 
give  her  greater  pleasure  than  to  have  CarpUne's  company  to 
tea ;  and — the  good  lady  added — she  was  sure  such  a  change 
would  be  most  aceeptiible  and  beneficial  to  Caroline,  who  must 
be  sadly  at  a  loss  both  for  safe  guidance  and  improving  society 
since  the  misunderstanding  between  Robert  and  Mr.  Helstone 
had  occasioned  a  separation  from  her  "  meilleure  amie,  Hor- 
tense  Gerard  Moore.**  In  a  postscript,  she  was  urged  to  put 
on  her  bonnet  and  run  down  directly. 

Caroline  did  not  neied  the  injunction :  glad  was  she  to  lay 
by  the  brown  Holland  ehild*s-slip  she  was  trimming  with  braid, 
for  the,  JewVbasket,  to  hs^en  up-stairs,  cover  her  durls  with 
her  straw  bonnet,  and  throw  round  ^her  shoulders  the  black 
Bilk  scarf,  whose  simple  drapery  suited  as  well  her  shape  as 
its  dark  hue  set  off  the  purity  of  her  dress  and  the  fairness  of 
her  face ;  glad  was  she  to  escape  for  a  few  hours  the  solitude, 
the  sadness,  the  nightmare  of  her  life ;  glad  to  run  down  the 
green  lane  sloping  to  the  Hollow,  to  scent  the  fragrance  of 
hedge-flowers  sweeter  than  the  perfume  of  moss-rose  or  lily. 
True,  she  knew  Robert  was  not  at  the  cottage ;  but  it  was 
delight  to  go  where  he  had  lately  been:  so  long,  so  totally 
separated  from  him,  merely  to  see  his  home,  to  enter  the  room 
where  he  had  that  morning  sat,  felt  like  a  reunion.  As  such 
it  revived  her ;  and  then  Illusion  was  again  following  her  in 
Peri-mask  :  the  softt;  agitation  of  wings  caressed  her  cheek,  and 
the  air,  breathing  from  the  blue  summer  «ky,  bore  a  voice 
which  whispered,  **  Robert  may  come  homie  while  you  are  in 
his  house ;  and  then,  at  least,  you  may  look  in  his  face^-at 
least  you  may  give  him  your  nand :  perhaps,  for  a  minute, 
you  may  sit  besid€(  him.'* 

'*  Silence !"  was  her  austere  respcmse :  but  she  loved  the 
comforter  and  the  consolation. 

Miss  Moore  probably  caught  from  the  window  the  gleam 
and  flutter  of  Caroline's  white  attire  through  the  branchy 
garden-shrubs,  for  she  advanced  from  the  cottage  porch  to 
meet  her.     Straight,  unbending,  phlegmatic  as  usual,  she 
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came  on :  no  haste  or  ecstasy  was  ever  permitted  to  disorder 
the  dignity  of  her  movements ;  but  she  smiled,  well  pleased 
to  mark  the  delight  of  her  pupil,  to  feel  her  kiss,  and  the  gentle, 
genial  strain  of  her  embrace.  She  led  her  tenderly  in — half- 
deceived  and  wholly  flattered.  Half-deceived !  had  it  not 
been  so,  she  would  in  all  probabiUty  have  put  her  to  the 
wicket,  and  shut  her  out.  Had  she  known  clearly  to  whose 
account  the  chief  share  of  this  childhke  joy  was  to  be  placed, 
Hortense  would  most  likely  have  felt  both  shocked  and  in- 
censed. Sisters  do  npt  like  young  ladies  to  fall  in  love  with 
their  brothei^ :  it  seems,  if  not  presumptuous,,  silly,  weak,  a 
delusion,  an  absurd  mistake.  They  do  not  love  these  gentle- 
men— ^whatever  sisterly  aflection  they  may  cherish  toward 
them — and  that  others  should,  repels  them  with  a  sense  of 
crude  romance.  The  first  movement,  in  short,  excited  by  such 
discovery /(as  with  many  parents  on  finding, their  children  to 
be  in  love),  is  one  of  mixed  impatience  and  contempt.  Reason 
— ^if  they  be  rational  people— corrects  the  false  feeling  in  time ; 
but  if  they  be  irrational,Ht  is  never  corrected,  and  the  daughter 
oi:  sister-in-law  is  disliked  to  the  end. 

''  You  would  expect  to  find  me  alone,  from  what  I  said  in 
my  note,''  observed  Miss  Moore,  as  she  tsonducted  Caroline 
toward  the  parlor ;  '*  but  it  was  written  this  morning ;  since 
dinner,  company  has  come  in." 

And  opening  the  door,  she  made  visible  an  ample  spread 
of  crimson  skirts  overflowing  the  elbow-chair  at  the  fire^de, 
and  above  them,  presiding  with  di^ty,  a  cap  more  awful 
than  a  crown.  That  cap  had  never  come  to  the  cottage  under 
a  bonnet :  no,  it  had  been  brought  in  a  vast  bag,  or,  rather, 
a  middle-sized  balloon  of  black  silk,  held  wide  with  whale- 
bone. The  screed,  or  frill  of  the  cap,  stood  a  quarter  of  a  yard 
broad  round  the  face  of  the  wearer  :  the  ribbon,  flourishing  in 
pufls  and  bows  about  the  head,  was  of  the  sort  called  love- 
ribbon  :  there  was  a  good  deal  of  it— I  may  say,  a  very  great 
deal.  Mrs.  Yorke  wore  the  cap — ^it  became  her :  she  wore 
the  gown  also— it  suited  her  no  less. 

That  great  lady  was  come  in  a  friendly  wAy  to  take  tea 
with  Miss  Moo^e.  It  was  almost  as  great  and  as  rare  a  favor 
as  if  the  queen  were  to  go  uninvited  to  share  pot-luck  with 
one  of  her  subjects :  a  higher  mark  of  distinction  she  could 
not  show — she  who,  in  general,  scorned  visiting  and  tea-drink- 
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ingt  and  held  cheap,  and  stigmatized  as  "gossips/*  every  maid 
and  matron  of  the  vicinage. 

There  was  no  mistake,  however ;  Miss  Moore  was  a  favorite 
with  her :  sh^  had  evinced  the  fact  more  than  once  ;  evinced 
it  by  stopping  to  speak  to  her  in  the  church-yard  on  Sundays ; 
by  inviting  her,  ahnost  hospitably,  to  come  to  Briarmains ; 
evinced  it  to-day  by  the  grand  condescension  of  a  personal 
visit.  Her  reasons  for  the  preference,  as  assigned  by  herself, 
were,  that  Miss  Moore  was  a  woman  of  steady  deportment, 
without  the  least  levity  of  conversation  or  carriage ;  also,  that, 
being  a  foreigner,  she  must  feel  the  want  of  a  fnend  to  coun- 
t^iance  her.  She  might  have  added  that  her  plain  aspect, 
homely;  precise  dress,  and  phlegmatic,  unattractive  manner 
were,  to  her,  so  many  additional  recommendations.  It  is  cer- 
tain, at  least,  that  ladies  remarkable  for  the  opposite  qualities 
of  beauty,  lively  bearing,  and  elegant  taste  in  attire,  were  not 
often  favored  with  her  approbation.  Whatever  gentlemen  are 
apt  to  admire  in  women,  Mrs.  Yorke  condemned ;  and  what 
they  overlook  or  despise,  she  patronized. 

Caroline  advanced  to  the  mighty  matron  with  some  sense 
of  diffidence :  she  knew  little  of  Mrs;  Yorke ;  and,  as  a  parson's 
niece,  was  doubtful  what  sort  of  reception  she  might  get. 
She  got  a  very  cool  one,  and  was  glad  to  hide  her  discomfiture 
by  turning  away  to  take  off  her  bonnet.  Nor,  upon  sitting 
down,  was  she  displeased  to  be  immediately  accosted  by  a 
little  personage  in  a  blue  frock  and  sash,  who  started  up  like 
some  fairy  from  the  side  of  the  great  dame's  chair,  where  she 
had  been  sitting  on  a  foot-stool,  serened  from  view  by  the 
folds  of  the  wide  red  gown,  and  running  to  Miss  Helstone, 
unceremoniously  threw  her  arms  round  her  neck,  and  demand- 
ed a  kiss. 

"  My  mother  is  not  civil  to  you,"  said  the  petitioner,  as  she 
received  and  repaid  a  smiUng  salute^;  **and  Rose,  there,  takes 
no  notice  of  you ;  it  is  their  way.  If,  instead  of  you,  a  white 
angel,  with  a  crown  of  stars,  had  come  into  the  room,  mother 
would  nod  stiffly,  and  Rose  never  Hft  her  head  at  all ;  but  I 
vtrill  be  your  friend ;  I  have  always  liked  you." 

**  Jessie,  curb  that  tongue  of  yours,  and  repress  your  forward- 
ness," said  Mrs.  Yorke.  - 

"But,  mother,  you  are  so  frozen  I"  expostulated  Jessie. 
*'  Miss  Helstone  has  never  done  you  any  harm :  why  can't 
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you  be  kind  to  herl  You  sit  so  stiff,  and  loc^  so  cold,  and 
speak  so  dry ;  what  for  ?  That's  just  the  fiishion  in  which 
you  treat  Miss  Shirley  Keeldar,  and  every  other  young  lady 
who  comes  to  our  house.     And  Rose,  th^re,  is  such  an  aut— - 

aut I  have  forgotten  the  word,  but  it  means  a  machine 

in  the  thjape  of  a  human  being.  However,  between  you,  you 
will  drive  every  soul  away  from  Briarmaina — ^Martin  often 
sajB  so  !*' 

**  I  am  an  automaton?  Good  !  Let  me  alone,  then,"  said 
Rose,  speaking  from  a  comer  where  she  was  sitting  on  the 
carpet,  at  the  foot  of  a  bookcase,  with  a  volume  spread  open 
on  her  knee.  "  Miss  Helstone— how  do  you  do  1*'  she  added, 
directing  a  brief  glance  to  the  person  addressed,  and  then  again 
casting  down  her  gray,  remarkable  eyes  on  the  book,  and  re- 
turning to  the  study  of  its  pages. 

Caroline  stole  a  quiet  gaze  toward  her,  dwelling  on  her 
young,  absorbed  countenance,  abd  observing  a  certain  imoon- 
scious  movement  of  the  mouUi  as  she  read — a  movement  fuU 
of  character.  Caroline  hlui  tact,  and  she  had  fine  instinct ; 
she  felt  that  Rose  Yorke  was  a  peculiar  child-^-^me  of  the 
unique :  she  knew  how  to  treat  her.  Approaching  quietly, 
she  knelt  on  the  carpet  at  her  side,  and  looked  over  her  little 
shoulder  at  her  book.  It  was  a  romance  of  Mrs.  Radoli^'s 
—"  The  Italian.^* 

Caroline  read  on  with  her,  making  no  remark :  presently 
Rose  showed  her  the  attention  of  asking,  ere  she  turned  a  leaf— - 

"  Are  you  ready  T^* 

Caroline  only  nodded. 

"  Do  you  like  it  V*  inquired  Rose,  ere  long. 

*'  Long  since,  when  I  read  it  as  a  child,  I  was  wonderfoUy 
taken  with  it.'' 

"Why?" 

"  It  seemed  to  open  with^  such  promis^-HBUch  foreboding 
of  a  most  strange  tale  to  be  unfolded." 

"  Apd  in  reading  it,  you  feel  as  if  you  were  far  away  &om 
England— really  in  Itidy— -under  another  sort  of  sky — ^that 
blue  sky  of  the  south  which  travelers  describe." 

"  You  are  sensible  of  that,  Rose  ?" 

"  It  makes  me  long  to  travel.  Miss  Helstone." 

"  When  you  are  a  woman,  perhaps,  you  may  be  able  to 
gratify  your  wish." 
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'*  I  mean  to  make  a  way  to  do  bo,  if  one  is  not  made  for 
me.  I  can  not  always  live  in  Bnarfield.  The  whole  world 
is  not  very  large  compared  with  creation :  I  must  see  the 
outside  of  our  own  round  planet,  at  least.*' 

"  How  much  of  its  outside  ?"  , 

"First,  this  hemisphere  where  we  live;  then  the  other. 
I  am  resolved  that  my  life  shall  be  a  life ;  not  a  black  trance 
like  the  toad's,  buried  in  marble  ;  nor  a  long,  slow  death,  like 
yours  in  Briarfield  rectory." 

** Lake  mine !     What  canyon  mean,  child  1" 

"  Might  you  npt  as  weU  be  tediously  dying,  as  forever 
shut  up  in  that  glebe-house— *a  place  that,  when  I  pass  it, 
always  reminds  me  of  a  windowed  grave  ?  I  never  see  any 
movement  about  the  door :  I  never  hear  a  sound  from  the 
wall :  I  believe  smoke  never  issues  from  the  chinmejrs.  What 
do  you  do  there  ?" 

"  I  sew,  I  read,  I  leam  lessons." 

"  Are  you  happy  ?"  - 

<'  Should  I  be  happier  wandering  alone  in  strange  coimtries, 
as  you  wish  to  do  ?"  ^ 

**  Much  happier,  even  if  you  did  nothing  but;  wander.  Re* 
m^Qiber,  however,  that  I  shall  have  an  object  in  view :  but  if 
you  only  went  on  and  on,  like  some  enchanted  lady  in  a  fairy 
tale,  you  n  ught  be  happier  than  now.  In  a  day's  wandering,  you 
would  past  many  a  hill,  wood,  and  watercourse,  each  perpet- 
ually altering  in  aspect  as  the  sun  shone  out  or  was  overcast ; 
as  the  weather  was  wet  or  fair,  dark  or  bright.  Nothing 
changes  in  Bnarfield  rectory ;  the  plaster  of  the  parlor-ceilings, 
the  paper  on  the  walls,  the  curtains,  i^arpets,  chairs  are  still 
the  same." 

"  Is  change  necessary  to  happiness  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  Is  it  synonymous  with  it  ?" 

"  I  don't  know ;  but  I  feel  monotony  and  death  to  be  almost 
the  same." 

Here  Jessie  spoke.- 

"  Isn't  she  mad  ?"  she  asked. 

"  But,  Rose,"  pursued  Caroline,  "  I  feel  a  wanderer's  life, 
for  me,  at  least,  would  end  like  that  tale  you  are  reading — ^in 
disappointment,  vanity^  and  vexation  of  spirit." 

"  Does  *the  Italian'  so  end  ?" 
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"  I  thought  BO  when  I  read  it." 

*'  Better  to  try  all  things  and  find  all  empty,  than  to  try 
nothing  and  leave  your  life  a  blank.  To  do  this  is  to  commit 
the  sin  of  him  who  buried  his  talent  In  a  napkin— despicable 
sluggard !" 

*'  Rose/'  observed  Mrs.  Yorke,  "solid  satisfaction  is  only  to 
be  realized  by  doing  one's  duty." 

**  Right,  mother !  And  if  my  master  has  given  me  tea 
talents,  my  duty  is  to  trade  with  them,  and  make  them  ten 
talents  more.  Not  in  the  dust  of  household  drawers  shall  the 
coin  be  interred.  I  will  not  deposit  it  in  a  broken-spouted 
tea-pot,  and  shut  it  up  in  a  china-closet  among  tea-things.  I 
will  not  commit  it  to  your  work-table  to  be  smothered  in  piles 
of  woolen  hose.  I  will  not  prison  it  in  the  linen-press  to  find 
shrouds  among  the  sheets  :  and  least  of  all,  mother — (she  got 
up  from  the  floor) — ^least  of  all,  will  I  hide  it  in  a  tureen  of 
cold  potatoes,  to  be  ranged  with  bread,  butter,  pastry,  and  ham 
on  the  shelves  of  the  larder." 

She  stopped— then  went  on  >- 

*'  Mother,  the  Lord  who  gave  each  of  us  our  talents  will 
come  home  some  day,  and  will  demand  from  all  an  account. 
The  tea-pot,  the  old  stocking-foot,  the  linen  rag,  the  willow- 
pattern  tureen  will  yield  up  their  barren  deposit  in  many  a 
house  :  sufler  your  daughters,  at  least,  to  put  tLnr  money  to 
the  exchangers,  that  they  may  be  enabled,  at  the  Master's 
coming,  to  pay  him  his  own  with  usury." 

"  Rose,  did  you  bring  your  sampler  with  you,  as  I  told 
you  ?" 

"  Yes,  mother." 

"  Sit  down,  and  do  a  line  of  marking." 

Rose  sat  down  promptly,  and  wrought  according  to  oiders. 
After  a  busy  pau^e  of  ten  mii^utes,  her  mother  asked — 

*'  Do  you  think  yourself  oppressed  now  ?     A  victim  ]'* 

"  No,  mother." 

"Yet,  as  far  as  I  understood  your  tirade,  it  was  a  protest 
against  all  womanly  and  domestic  employment." 

"  You  misunderstood  it,  mother.  I  should  be  sorry  not  to 
learn  to  sew ;  you  do  right  to  teach  me,  and  to  make  me 
work." 

"  Even  to  the  mending  of  your  brothers'  stockings,  and  the 
making  of  sheets." 
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"Yes." 

"  Where  is  the  use  of  ranting  and  spouting  about  it,  then  ]" 

"  Am  I  to  do  nothing  but  that  ?  I  will  do  that,  and  then 
I  will  do  more.  Now,  mother,  I  have  said  my  say.  1  am 
twelve  years  old  at^present,  and  not  till  I  am  sixteen  will  I 
speak  again  about  talents :  for  four  years,  I  bind  myself  an 
industrious  apprentice  to  all  you  can  teach  me." 

"  You  see  what  my  daughters  are,  Miss  Helstone,"  observed 
Mrs.  Yorke^ :  how  precociously  wise  in  their  own  conceits  I 
*  I  would  rather  this — I  prefer  that  ;*  such  is  Jessie's  cuckoo- 
song  ;  while  Rose  utters  the  bolder  cry,  *  I  tvill,  and  I  will 

"  I  render  a  reason,  mother :  besides,  if  my  cry  is  bold,  it 
is  only  heard  once  in  a  twelvemonth.  About  each  birthday, 
the  spirit  moves  me  to  deliver  one  oracle  respecting  my  own 
instruction  and  management :  I  utter  it  and  leave  it ;  it  is 
for  you,  mother,  to  listen  or  not." 

"  I  would  advise  all  young  ladies,"  pursued  Mrs.  Yorke, 
*'  to  study  the  characters  of  Buch  children  as  they  chance  to 
meet  with  before  they  marry,  and  have  any  of  their  own  ;  to 
consider  well  how  they  would  like  the  responsibihty  of  guiding 
the  careless,  the  labor  of  persuading  the  Btubborn,  the  constant 
burden  and  task  of  training  the  b^t." 

*'  But  with  love  it  need  not  be  so  very  difficult,"  interposed 
Caroline.  "  Mothers^  love  their  children  most  dearly — almost 
better  than  they  love  themselves." 

"  Fine  talk  I  Very  sentimental !  There  is  the  rough,  prac- 
tical part  of  life  yet  to  come  for  you,  young  Miss !" 

"  But,  Mrs.  Yorke,  if  I  take  a  little  baby  into  ray  arms — 
any  poor  woman's  infant,  for.  instance — I  feel  that  I  love  that 
helpless  thing  quite  peculiarly,  though  I  am  not  its  mother.  I 
could  do  almost  any  thing  for  it  willingly,  if  it  were  delivered 
over  entirely  to  my  care— if  it  were  quite  dependent  on  me." 

"  You  fed  !  Yes  !  yes  I  I  dare  say,  now  :  you  are  led  a 
great  deal  by  yoMx  feelings,  and  you  think  yourself  a  very 
sensitive,  refined  personage,  no  doubt.  Are  you  aware  that, 
with  all  these  romantic  ideas,  you  have  managed  to  train 
your  features  into  an  habitual  lackadaisical  expression,  better 
suited  to  a  novel  heroine  than  to  a  woman  who  is  to  make 
her  w^y  in  the  real  world,  by  dint  of  common  sense  ]" 

"  No ;  I  am  not  at  all  aware  of  that,  Mrs.  Yorke  " 
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"  Look  in  the  glass  just  behind  you.  Compare  the  face  you 
see  there  with  that  oi*  any  early-riiung,  hard-working  nulk- 
maid." 

"  My  face  is  a  pale  one,  but  it  is  not  sentimental,  and  most 
milkmaids,  however  red  and  robust 'they  may  be,  are  more 
stupid  and  less  practically  fitted  to  make  their  way  in  the 
world  than  I  am.  I  thmk  more  and  more  oonrectly  than 
milkmaids  in  general  do;  consequently,  where  they  would 
often,  ibr  want  of  reflection,  act  weakly,  I,  by  dint  of  reflec- 
tion, idiould  act  judiciously/' 

**  Oh,  no  !  you  would  be  influenced  by  your  feelings.  You 
would  be  guided  by  impulse." 

"  Of  course,  I  should  often  be  influenced  by  my  feelings : 
they  were  given  me  to  that  ^id.  Whom  my  feelings  teach 
me  to  love,  I  must  and  fikaJH  love ;  and  I  hope,  if  ever  I  have 
a  husband  and  children,  my  fedings  will  induce  me  to  love 
them.  I  hope,  in  that  case,  all  my  impulses  will  be  strong 
in  compelling  me  to  love." 

CajFoline  had  a  pleasure  in  saying  this  with  emphasis :  she 
had  a  pleasure  in  daring  to  say  it  in  Mrs.  Yorke's  presence. 
She  did  not  care  what  uigust  sarcasm  might  be  hurled  at  her 
in  reply :  she  flushed,  not  with  anger,  but  excitement,  when 
the  ungenial  matron  answered,  coolly — 

"  Don't  waste  your  dramatic  efleots.  That  was  well  said 
— ^it  was  quite  fine  ;  but  it  is  lost  on  two  women :  jm  old  wife 
and  an  old  maid ;  there  should  have  been  a  disengaged  gen- 
tleman present.  Is  Mr.  Robert  nowhere  hid  behind  the  cur- 
tains, do  you  think)  Miss  Moore  ?" 

Hortense,  who,  during  the  chief  part  of  the  conversaticm, 
had  been  in  the  kitdien  superintending  the  preparations  fiir 
tea,  did  not  yet  quite  comprehend  the  drift  of  the  discourse. 
She  answered,  with  a  puzzled  air,  that  Robert  was  at 
Whinbury.  Mrs.  Yorke  laughed  her  own  peculiar  diort 
laugh. 

''Straightforward,  Miss  Moore!"  said  she,  patnmizingly. 
''  It  is  like  yoft  to  understand  my  question  so  literally,  and  an- 
swer it  so  simply.  Yam  mind  comprehends  nothing  of  in- 
trigue. Strange  things  might  go  on  around  you  without  your 
being  the  wiser :  you  are  not  of  the  class  the  world  calls  sharp 
witted.^'. 

These  equivocal-  compliments  did  not  seem  to  please  Ho^ 
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tense.     8he  drew  herself  up,  puckered  her  black  eyebrows,  but 
still  looked  puzzled. 

"  I  have  ever  been  noted  for  sagacity  and  discernment  from 
childhood)"  she  returned ;'  for,  indeed,  on  the  possession  of  these 
quailities  she  peculiarly  piqued  herself 

"  You  never  plotted  to  win  a  husband,  I'll  be  bound,"  pur- 
sued Mrs.  Yorke  ;  "  and  you  have  riot  the  benefit  of  previous 
experience  to  aid  you  in  discovering  when  others  plot." 

Caroline  ielt  thi»  kind  language  where  the  benevolent 
speaker  intended  she  should  feel  it^ia  her  very  heart.  8he 
could  not  even  parry  the  shafts  :  she  was  defenseless  for  the 
present :  to  answer  would  have  been  to  avow  that  the  cap 
fitted.  Mrs.  Yorke,  looking  at  her  as  she  sat  with  troubled, 
4ownca«t  eyes,  and  oheek  btirning  painfully,  and  figure  ex- 
pressing in  itg  bent  attitude  and  unconiBcious  trempr  all  the 
humiliation  aiid  chagrin  she  experienced,  Mt  the  sofierer  was 
fair  game.  The  strange  woman  had  a  nlirtural  antipathy  to  a 
shrinking,  a^udtiv^  ohari^oter— ra  nervous  temperameBit :  nor 
was  a  pretty,  delicate,  and  youthful  face  a  passport  to  her 
afiections-  It  was  s^dom  she  met  with  all  these  obnoxious 
qualitiea  combined  in  one  individual :  still  more  seldoin  she 
fi)und  that  individual  at  her  mercy,  under  circumstances  in 
which  she  could  crush  her  well.  She  happened,  this  after- 
noon, to  be  specially  bilious  and  morose ;  as  much  disposed  to 
gore  as  any  vicious  **  mother  of  the  herd ;"  lowering  her  large 
head,  she  made  a  new  charge. 

**  Your  cousin  Hortense  is  «n  excellent  sister,  Miss  Helstone : 
such  ladi^  as  come  to  try  their  life's  luek  here,  at  Hollow's 
Cottage,  may,  by  a  very  little  clever  female  artifice,  eajole  the 
mistress  of  the  house,  and  have  the  game  all  in- their  own 
hands.    You  are  fond  of  your  cousin's  society,  I  dare  say,  miss  ? ' ' 

"  Of  which  cousin's  ?" 

"  Oh !  of  the  lady's,  of  course" 

**  Hortense  is  and  always  has  been  moet  kind  to  me." 

<<  Every  sister  with  an  eligible  single  brother  is  considered 
most  kind  by  her  spinster  fri^ida.''  ^ 

**  Mrs.  Yorke,"  said  Caroline,  lifting  her  eyes  slowly,  their 
blue  orbs  at  the  same  time  clearing  firom  trouble,  and  shining 
steady  and  full,  while  the  glow  ef  shame  left  her  cheek,  and 
its  hue  turned  pale  and  s^tUed :  **  Mrs.  Yorke,  may  I  ask  what 
you  mean?" 
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"  To  give  you  a  lesson  on  the  cultivation  of  rectitude ;  to  dis- 
gust you  with  craft  and  false  sentiment." 

"  Do  I  need  this  lesson  ?" 

^*  Most  young  ladies  of  the  present  day  need  it.  You  are 
quite  a  modem  young  lady — morbid,  delicate,  professing  to  like 
retirement ;  which  implies,  I  suppose,  that  y6u  find  little 
worthy  of  your  sympathies  in  the  ordinary  world.  The  ordina- 
ry world — every-dtiy,  honest  folks — ^are  better  than  you  think 
them ;  much  better  than  any  bookish,  romancing  chit  of  a  girl 
can  be,  who  hardly  ever  puts  her  nose  over  her  uncle's — the 
parson — garden  wall." 

'*  Consequently,  of  whom  you  know  nothing.  Excuse  me 
— indeed,  it  does  not  matter  whether  you  excuse  me  or  not— 
you  have  attacked  me  without  provocation :  I  shall  defend 
myself  without  apology.  Of  my  relations  with  my  two  cousins 
you  are  ignorant :  in  a  fit  of  ill-humor,  you  have  attempted  to 
poison  them  by  gratuitous  insinuations,  which  are  far  more 
crafty  a^d  false  than  any  thing  with  which  you  can  justly 
charge  me.  That  I  happen  to  be  pale,  and  sometiriies  to  look 
diffident,  is  no  business  of  yours.  That  I  am  fond  of  books, 
and  indisposed  for  common  gossip,  is  still  less  your  business. 
That  I  am  a  'ix>mancing  chit  of  a  girl'  is  a  mere  conjecture 
on  your  part :  I  never  romanced  to  you,  nor  to  any  body  you 
know.  That  I  am  the  parson's  niece  is  not  a  crime,  though 
you  may  be  narrow-minded  enough  to  think  it  so.  You  dis- 
like me ;  you  have  no  just  reason  for  disliking  me  ;  therefore, 
keep  the  expression  of  your  aversion  to  yourself.  If  at  any 
time,  in  future,  you  evince  it  annoyingly,  I  shall  answer  even 
less  scrupulously  than  I  have  done  now." 

She  ceased,  and  sat  in  white  and  still  excitement.  She  had 
spoken  in  the  clearest  of  tones,  neither  fast  nor  loud ;  but  her 
silver  accents  thrilled  the  ear.  The  speed  of  the  current  in 
her  veins  was  just  then  as  swift  as  it  was  viewless. 

Mrs.  Yorke  was  not  irritated  at  the  reproof,  worded  with  a 
severity  so  umple,  dictated  by  a  pride  so  quiet.  Turning 
coolly  to  Miss  Moore,  she  said,  nodding  her  cap  approvingly — 

"  She  has  a  spirit  in  her,  after  all.  Always  speak  as  hon- 
estly as  you  have  done  just  now,"  she  continued,  ''  and  you'll 
do." 

*'  I  repel  a  recommendation  so  ofiensive,"  was  the  answer, 
delivered  in  the  same  piire  key,  with  the  same  clear  look.    *'  I 
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reject  counsel  poisoned  by  insiniiation.  It  is  my  right  to  speak 
as  I  think  proper :  nothing  binds,  me  to  converse  as  you  dic- 
tate. So  far  from  always  speakin^^  as  I  have  done  just  now, 
I  shall  never  address  any  one  iii  a  tone  so  stem,  or  in  language 
so  harsh,  milei^  m  answer  to  unprovoked  insult." 

"Mother,  you  have  fouhd  your  match,"  pronounced  little 
JessiQ,  whom  the  scene  appeared  greatly  to  edify.  Rose  had 
heard  the  whole  with  an  Unmoved  face.     She  now  said, 

"  No ;  Miss  Helstone  i^  not  my  mother's  match — ^for  she 
allows  herself  to  be  vexed  :  my  mother  would  wear  her  out  iri 
a  few  weeks.  Shirley  Keeldar  manages  better.  Mother,  you 
have  never  hurt  Miss  Keeldar's  feelings  yet.  She  wears 
armor  imder  her  sDk  dress  that  you  can  not  penetrate.'* 

Mrs.  TTorke  often  complained  that  her  children  were  muti- 
nous. It  was  strange,  that  with  all  her  strictness,  with  all 
her  "Strong-mindednesB,'*  she  coruld  gain  no  command  over 
them ;  a  look  findm  their  father  h&d  more  influence  with  l^em 
than  a  lecture  firom  her. 

Miss  Moore — ^to  whom  the  position  of  witness  to  an  alter- 
cation in  which  she  took  no  part  was^  highly  displeasing,  sik 
being  an  unimportant,  secondary  post — ^now,  rallying  her  dig- 
nity, prepared  to'  utter  a  disdourse  which  was  to  prove  both 
parties  in  the  wrong,  ajid  to  mi,ke  it  clear  to  each  disputant 
ihtit  she  had  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  herself,  and  ought  to 
mibihit  humbly  to  the  su|^rior  sense  of  the  individual  then 
addressing  her.  Fortunately  for  her  audience,  she  had  not 
harangued  above  ten  minutes,  when  Sarah's  entrance  with 
the  tea-tray  called  her  attention,  first,  to  the  fact  of  that  dam- 
sel having  a  gilt  comb  in  her  hair  and  a  red  necklace  round 
fcer  throat,  and  secondly,  and  subseqiiently  to  a  pointed  remon- 
fitrance,  to  the  duty  of  making  tea.  After  the  meal.  Rose  re- 
stored her  to  good-humor  by  bringing  her  guitar  and  asking 
for  a  son^,  and  aflerward  ehgaging  her  in  an  intelligent  and 
sliarp  cross-examination  about  guitar-playing  and  music  in 
genc^l. 

Jessie,  meantime,  directed  heir  assiduities  to  OaroKne.  Sit- 
ting oh  a  stool  at  heir  feet,  she  talked  to  her,  first  about  relig*- 
ion  and  then  ahoiit  politics.  Jessie  was  accustomed  at  home 
to  drink  in  a  great  deal  of  what  her  father  said  on  these  sub* 
jects,  and  afterward  in  company  to  retiBiil,  Ivith  more  wit  and 
fiu:eiicy  than  c^hdisiehcy  or  discretion,  his  opiiuons,  antipathies, 
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and  preferences.  She  rated  Caxoline  soundly  for  being  a  mem- 
ber  of  the  Established  Church,  and  for  having  an  uncle  a 
clergyman.  She  informed  her  that  she  lived  on  the  country, 
and  ought  to  work  for  her  living  honestly,  instead  of  passing  a 
useless  life,  and  eating  the  bread  of  idleness  in  the  shape  of 
tithes.  Thence  Jessie  passed  to .  a  review  of  the  ministry  at 
that  time  in  office,  and  a  consideration  of  its  deserts.  She 
made  familiar  mention  of  the  names  of  Lord  Castlereagh  and 
Mr.  Perceval.  Each  of  these  personages  she  adorned  with  a 
character  that  might  have  separately  suited  Moloch  and  Belial. 
She  denounced  the  war  as  wholesale  murder,  and  Lord  Wd- 
lington  as  a  "  hired  butcher." 

Her  auditress  listened  with  exceeding  edification.  Jessie 
had  something  of  the  genius  of  himior  in  her  nature  ;  it  was 
inexpressibly  comic  to  hear  her  repeating  her  sire's  denuncia- 
tions in  his  nervous  northern  Doric ;  as  hearty  a  little  Jacobin 
as  ever  pent  a  free,  mutinous  spirit  in  a  muslin  frock  and  sash. 
Not  malignant  by  nature,  her  language  was  not  so  bitter  as  it 
was  racy,  and  the  expressive  little  face  gave  a  piquancy  to 
every  phrase  which  held  a  beholder's  interest  captive. 

Caroline  chid  her  when  she  abused  Lord  "Wellington ;  but 
she  listened  delighted  to  a  subsequent  tirade  against  the  Prince 
Kegent.  Jessie  quickly  read,  in  the  sparkle  of  her  hearer's 
eye,  and  the  laughter  hovering  round  her  lips,  that  at  last  she 
had  hit  on  a  topic  that  pleased.  Many  a  time  had  she  heard 
the  fat  "  Adonis  of  fifty"  discussed  at  her  father's  breakfast- 
table,  and  she  now  gave  Mr.  Yorke's  comments  on  the  theme, 
genuine  as  uttered  by  his  Yorkshire  lips. 

But,  Jessie,  I  will  write  about  you  no  more.  This  is  an 
autumn  evening,  wet  and  wild.  There  is  only  one  cloud  in 
the  sky,  but  it  curtains  it  from  pole  to  pole.  The  wind  can 
not  rest ;  it  hurries  sobbing  over  hills  of  sullen  outline,  color- 
less with  twilight  and  mist.  Rain  has  beat  all  day  on  that 
church-tower ;  it  rises  dark  from  the  stony  inclosure  of  its 
grave-yard ;  the  nettles,  the  long  grass,  and  the  tombs  all  drip 
with  wet.  This  evening  reminds  me  too  forcibly  of  another 
evening  some  years  ago— a  howling,  rainy,  autumn  evening, 
too,  when  certain  persons  who  had  that  day  performed  a  jnl- 
grimage  to  a  grave  new-made  in  a  heretic  cemetery,  sat  near 
a  wood-fire  on  the  hearth  of  a  foreign  dwelling.  They  were 
merry  and  social,  but  they  each  knew  that  a  gap,  never  to  be 
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filled,  had  been  made  in  their  circle.  They  knew-they  had 
lost  something  whose  absence  could  never  be  quite  atoned  for 
so  long  as  they  lived  ;  and  they  knew  that  heavy  falling  rain 
was  soaking  into  the  wet  earth  which  covered  their  lost  dar- 
ling ;  and  that  the  sad,  sighing  gale  was  mourning  above  her 
buried  head.  The  fire  warm^  them ;  life  and  friendship  yet 
blessed  them  i  but  Jessie  lay  cold,  coffined,  solitary— only  the 
sod  screening  her  fix)m  the  storm. 

Mrs.  Yorke  folded  up  her  knitting,  cut  short  the  music- 
lesson  and  the  lecture  on  politics,  and  concluded  her  visit  to 
the  cottage,  at  an  hour  early  enough  to  insure  her  return  to 
Briarmains  before  the  blush  of  sunset  should  quite  have  faded 
in  heaven,  or  the  path  up  the  fields  have  become  thoroughly 
moist  with  evening  dew. 

The  lady  and  her  daughters  being  gone,  Caroline  felt  that 
she  also  ought  to  resume  her  scarf,  kiss  her  cousin's  cheek,  and 
trip  away  homeward.  If  she  lingered  much  later,  dusk  would 
draw  on,  and  Fanny  would  be  put  to  the  trouble  of  coming  to 
fetch  he]^.  It  was  both  baking  and  ironing  day  at  the  rectory, 
she  remembered — ^Fanny  would  be  busy.  Still,  she  could  not 
quit  her  seat  at  the  little  parlor-window.  From  no  point  of 
view<50uld  the  West  look  so  lovely  as  from  that  lattice  with 
the  garland  of  jessamine  round  it,  whose  white  stars  and^  green 
leaves  seemed  now  but  gray  pencil  outlines,  graceful  in  form, 
but  colorless  in  tint,  against  the  gold  incarnadined  of  a  sum- 
mer evening — against  the  fire-tinged  blu^e  of  an  August  sky, 
at  eight  o'clock  P.M. 

Caroline  looked  at  the  wicket-gate,  beside  which  holly-oaks 
fipired  up  tall ;  she  looked  at  the  close  hedge  of  privet  and 
laurel  fencing  in  the  garden  ;  her  eyes  longed  to  see  something 
more  -than  l£e  cdirubiB,  before  they  turned  fiom  that  limited 
prospect;  they  longed  to  see  a  human  figure,  of  a  certain 
mold  and  hei^t,  pass  the  hedge  and  eiiter  the  gate.  A 
human  figure  she  at  last  saw — nay,  two  :  Frederick  Murga:- 
.tioyd  went  by,  carrying  a  pail  of  water ;  Joe  Scott  followed, 
dangling  on  his  forefinger  the  keys  of  the  mill.  They  were 
going  to  lock  up  mill  and  stables  for  the  night,  and  then  be- 
take themselves  home. 

"  So  must  I,"  thought  Caroline,  as  she  half  rose  and  sighed. 

*'  This  is  all  folly— heart-breaking  folly,''  she  added.    "  In 
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the  first  place,  though  I  should  stay  till  dark,  there  will  he  no 
arrival ;  because  I  feel  in  my  heart,  Fate  has  written  it  down 
in  to^ay'i  page  of  her  eternal  hook,  that  I  am  not  to  have 
the  pleasure  I  long  for.  In  the  second  place,  if  he  stepped 
in  thiiB  nsoment,  my  presOhce  here  would  be  a  chagrin  to  him, 
iand  the  etttlsbbtiBness  that  it  must  h6  s6  would  turn  hiklf  my 
blood  to  ice.  His  hand  would,  perhaps,  b6  loose  and  chill, 
if  I  put  mine  into  it :  his  eye  wotiM  be  cloiiided,  if  I  sbtight 
its  beam.  I  should  look  up  for  that  kindling,  something  I 
have  seen  in  past  days,  wheki  my  face,  or  my  language,  or  my 
disjpositioii  had  at  Some  hapj^  moment  pleas^  him— I  ^odd 
discover  obiy  darkness.     I  had  betl^r  ^  hbkne." 

She  todk  her  bomiet  from  the  table  where  it  iay,  and  ^ 
just  fastehing^^  the  ribbcm,  when  Hortense,  directing  her  atten- 
tion to  a  splendid  bouquet  of  flowers  in  a  glass  on  the  same 
table,  m^tiened  that  Miss  Keelckr  had  sent  them  that  morn- 
ing from  Fieldhead ;  and  went  oil' to  comment  on  the  gnests 
that  lady  was  at  present  entertaining,  on  the  bustling  life  she 
had  lately  been  leading ;  adding  divers  conjectures  thkt  she 
did  not  very  well  like  it,  and  much  wonderment  that  a  person 
who  was  So  fond  of  her  own  way  as  the  heiresis,  did  hot  find 
some  means  of  sooner  gMitig  rid  of  this  cortdge  of  relatives. 

"  But  they  say  she  actually  vnli  not  let  Mi'.  Syinpson  and 
Ids  &mily  ge,"  she  added :  "  they  wanted  much  to  return  to 
the  South  last  iTireek,  to  be  I'eady  for  the  reception  of  th6  oiily 
Son,  Who  is  expected  home  from  a  tour.  She  ih^ts  that  her 
cousin  H^i&rf  i^ali  cmne  and  join  his  M^ds  here  in  YbiksHire. 
I  dare  say  she  partly  does  it  to  oblige  B^bert  and  myself." 

"  Hoi^  tto  oblige  Robert  and  you  ?"  inlquired  Cai'oline. 

"  Why,  iay  child,  ydtl  are  dtdl.  Don't  you  knbw— yiiu 
mult  often  have  heard-^" 

"  Please,  milt'ahi,''  said  Sarah,  (^p»ening  the  db6r,  "  th^  pre- 
serves that  yoU  told  me  to  Ik^I  in  treacle— thb  congfitdrs,  as 
you  call  them-^is  all  burned  tb  the  pah." 

''  Les  eoftfituires  !  EUes  sent  bhil6es  ?  Ah,  qiielle  zi%& 
gehce  coiipable!  Coquiiie  de  cuisini^e^— fille  ininibporta- 
ble!" 

And  MMembi^lle,  hastil^j^  takii^  fibm  a  dra'^er  a  Iiurge 
linen  apron,  and  tying  it  over  her  black  apron,  rushed  '*  ^pe^ 
due"  hita  the  kiteheh,  w^efice— to  speak  truth— ^ihaled  an 
Mor  of  esdcih^  sweet»  r£th^t  (Strong  than  savory. 
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TJ^e  nuBtress  and  maid  }iad  be^  in  fiill  ^eud  the  whole  day, 
on  the  subject  of  preserving  certain  bla^cj:  cheirrief^  hard  as 
marbles,  sour  as  sloes.  Sarah  held  tha.t  sn^a^:  ws^  the  only 
orthodox  c(»idiipa,ent  to  be  useclin  that  proce^ ;  I^[a^9i]^s^ 
maintained — and  proved  it  by  the  practice  ^d  e^^rienci^  of 
]],er  inqther,  grandmother,  and  gres^:  grandni^Ltjber-T-jtjI^ai  trea- 
cle, "  melasse,"  was  infinitely  preferable.  Sfee  bad  iW?^Ot?mitte|d 
^  imprudence  in  leaving  $9^^h  in  chaise  of  tb^  jfjeejerving- 
pan,  /^r  her  Y^ant  of  sympathy  in  the  na^urp  of  jl^  co^tent^ 
had  induced  a  i^ee  of  care^ssness  in  A^atcjui^  ^%9FF  ^^^^' 
tion,  whereof  the  result  wasr— dark  ajad  cJ,iijdeiy  xmn-  Btub- 
bub  followed:  high  upbraiding,  a^d  sol^ jr^tl^  iQ^d  thw 
deep  or  real. 

Caroline,  oi^ce  more  turning  to  t^e  little  ij^ja^c^^  ^fs  sjbiding 
her  ringlets  from  her  cheek  to  smooth  th^  i^d^  1^  cottage 
bpnni^t,  certain  that  it  would  not  oi^y  Ibt^  V^*^^  ^^.  ]>WP W^^'^^ 
to  stay  longer ;  when,  on  the  sudden  ope^;ii^  gf  ih^  |;^ick  door, 
there  f^  an  abrupt  cahn  in  the  kitchen :  ^e  to^^es  were 
<^ecVed,  pulled  up,  a9  with  bit  su;d  bridle.  "  "^Tas  it^— wap 
it — JUbeTt?'*  He  often— ahnost  ali{irayfhT^ter^  l;>y  th^ 
kitchen-way  on  his  return  from  market,  l^q. ;  it  was  o^y 
Joe  Scott,  who,  having  hemmed  significantly  thri,cp— rieyery 
hem  bejing  mea&t  as  a  lo%  rebuke  tp  thp  s^%l[>b^S!g  wo^o^an- 
kind— said, 

"  NqWj  I  tboiyt  I  hQ<?r4  a  <5yapk  •" 

Npn,e  an^Bwered. 

/^And,"  he  continn^e^  pragmatically)  "  M  P*  i^guaister'^ 
comed,  mlA.  as  he'll  enter  through  this  b^yle^  I  a^ffi^iiexed  ^ 
desirable  to  st^p  in  an4  let  ye  kaovfif.  A  hoi^fuJi  ^^  wp^aen 
is  niyy^r  fit  to  be  conned  on  wi'out  wanmpig.  IJerft  1^  if : 
walk  forrard,  sir.  .They  war  playing  up  qtue^ly,  $lit.I  tfei^ 
I've  quietened  /?m." 

Another  persp?^— it  was  JiQW  ?y^diWie-T^Jitw^  JoiiB  Scfjtt 
proceeded  with  his  rebukes. 

''  What  d'ye  mean  by  being  all  i'  48*^1^91^'  ^arah,  jtlv^ 
quean,  canst  t'  ^.ot  light  a  candle  ?  It  war  sundp^^  an  hour 
Eyue.  He'll  brak'  his  shins  agean  some  o'  yer  pojte,  and  tar 
hies,  and  stufi^.  Tak'  tent  o'  this  baking-boijd,  ^;  they're 
set  it  i'  yer  way,  fair  as  if  they  did  it  i'  mahpe.'* 

To  Joe's  observations  succeeded  a  confused  sprt  pf  pause, 
which  Carohne,  though  she  was  listening  with  l^^it^  .her  eaia^ 
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could  not  understand.  It  was  very  brief;  a  cry  broke  it— a 
sound  of  surprise,  followed  by  the  sound  of  a  kiss  :  ejaculatioDS, 
but  half  articulate,  succeeded. 

"  Mon  Dieu  !  mon  Dieu !  Est-ce  que  je  m'y  attendais  ?" 
were  the  words  chiefly  to  be  distinguished. 

"  Et  tu  te  portes  toujours  bien,  bonne  soBur  ?"  inquired  an- 
other voice— Robert's,  certainly. 

Caroline  was  puzzled.  Obeying  an  impulse,  the  wisdom 
of  which  she  had  not  time  to  question,  she  escaped^  from  the 
little  parlor,  by  way  of  leaving  the  coast  clear ,^  and,  running 
up  stairs,  took  up  a  position  at  the  head  of  the  banisters,  whence 
she  could  make  further  observations  ere  presenting  herself  It 
was  considerably  past  sunset  now :  dusk  filled  the  passage,  yet 
not  such  deep  dusk  but  that  she  could  presently  see  Robert 
and  Hortense  traverse  it. 

"  Caroline !  Caroline !''  called  Hortense,  a  moment  afib6^ 
ward,  "  venez  voir  mon  firere !" 

*' Strange!"  commented  Miss  Helstone,  "passing  strange! 
What  does  this  unwonted  excitement  about  such  an  every-day 
occurrence  as  a  return  from  market  portend  ?  She  has  not 
lost  her  senses,  has  she  ?  -  Surely  the  burned  treacle  has  not 
crazed  her  ?" 

She  descended  in  a  subdued  flutter :  yet  more  was  she  flat- 
tered when  Hortense  seized  her  hand  at  the  parlor-door,  and 
leading  her  to  Robert,  who  stood  in  bodily  presence,  lall.and 
dark  against  the  one  window,  presented  her  with  a  mixture* 
of  agitation  and  formahty,  as  though  they  had  been  utter 
strangers,  and  this  wad  their  first  mutual  introduction. 

Increasing  puzzle !  He  bowed  rather  awkwardly,  and  turn- 
ing firom  her  with  a  stranger's  embarrassment,  he  met  the 
doubtful  Hght  &om  the  window :  it  fell  on  his  face,  and  the 
enigma  of  the  dream  (a  dream  it  seemed)  was  at  its  height : 
she  saw  a  visage  hke  and  unlike— Robert,  and  no  Robert. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?"  said  Caroline.  "  Is  my  sight 
wrong  ?     Is  it  my  cousin  ?" 

"  Certainly  it  is  your  cousin,"  asserted  Hortense. 

Then  who  was  this  now  coming  through  the  passage — 
now  entemig  the  room  ?  Caroline,  looking  round,  met  a  new 
Robert — the  real  Robert,  as  she  felt  at  once. 

"Well,"  said  he,  smiling  at  her  questioning,  astonished 
fisuse,  "  which  is  which  ?" 
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"  Ah  I  this  is  you  /"  was  the  answer. 

He  laughed.  " I  believe  it  is  me:  and  do  you  know  who 
^  is  ?  You  never  saw  him  before ;  but  you  have  heard  of 
him." 

She  had  gathered  her  senses  now. 

"  It  can  be  only  one  person  :  your  brother,  since  it  is  so  like 
you  :  my  other  cousin,  Louis." 

"Cliever  little  (Edipus  I — you  would  have  baffled  the 
Sphinx ! — but  now,  see  us  together.  Change  places.  Change 
again,  to  confuse  her,  Louis.  Which  is  the  old  love  now, 
Lina?" 

"  As  if  it  were  possible  to  make  a  mistake  when  you  speak  I 
You  should  have  told  Hortense  to  ask.  But  you  are  not  so 
much  alike :  it  is  only  your  height,  your  figure^  and  complexion 
that  are  so  similar." 

"  And  I  am  Robert,  am  I  not?"  asked  the  new-comer,  mak- 
ing a  first  e£R>rt  to  overcome  what  seemed  his  natural  shyness. 

Caroline  shook  her  head  gently.  A  soft  expressive  ray 
firom  her  eye  beamed  on  the  real  Robert :  it  said  much. 

She  was  not  permitted  to  quit  her  cousin  soon :  Robert 
himself  was  peremptory  in  obliging  her  to  remain.  Glad, 
simple,  and  afiable  in  her  demeanor  (glad  for  this  night,  at 
least),  in  light,  bright  spirits  for  the  time,  she  was  too  pleasant 
an  addition  to  the  cottage  circle  to  be  willingly  parted  with 
by  any  of  them.  Louis  seemed  naturally  rather  a  grave,  still, 
retiring  man,  but  the  Caroline  of  this  evening,  which  was  not 
(as  you  know,  reader)  the  Caroline  of  every  day,  thawed  his 
reserve,  and  cheered  his  gravity  soon.  He  sat  near  her,  and 
talked  to  her.  She  already  knew  his  vocation  was  that  of 
tuition ;  she  learned  now  he  had  for  some  years  been  the  tutor 
of  Mr.  Sympson's  son  ;  that  he  had  been  traveling  with  him, 
and  had  accompanied  him  to  the  north.  She  inquired  if  he 
liked  his  post,  but  got  a  look  in  reply  which  did  not  invite  or 
hcense  further  question.  The  look  woke  Caroline's  ready 
sympathy  :  she  thought  it  a  very  sad  expression  to  pass  over 
so  sensible  a  face  as  Louis's :  for  he  had  a  sensible  face — 
though  not  handsome,  she  considered,  when  seen  near  Robert's. 
She  turned  to  make  the  comparison.  Robert  was  leaning 
against  the  wall,  a  little  behind  her,  turning  over  the  leaves 
of  a  book  of  engravings,  and  probably  listening,  at  the  same 
time,  to  the  dialogue  between  her  and  Louis. 
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*'  How  could  I  think  them  alike ?"  she  asked  herself:  "I 
see  now  it  is  Hortense,  Louis  resembles,  not  Robert.'* 

And  this  was  in  part  true  :  he  had  the  shorter  nose  and 
longer  upper  lip  of  his  sister,  rather  than  the  fine  traits  of  his 
brother :  he  had  her  mold  of  mouth  find  chiar— all  less  decisive, 
accurate,  and  clear  than  those  of  the  young  mill-owi^er.  His 
air,  though  dehberate  and  reflective,  could  scarcely  be  called 
prompt  and  acute.  You  felt,  in  sitting  near  and  looking  up 
at  him,  that  a  slower  and  probably  9,  more  benignant  Aatuie 
than  that  of  the  elder  J^oore  shed  calm  oj^  your  impres- 
sions. 

Robert — ^perhaps  aware  that  Caroline's  glance  had  wander- 
ed toward  and  dwelt  upon  hun,  though  he  had  neither  met 
nor  answered  it — ^put  down  the  book  of  engravings,  and  ap- 
proaching, took  a  seat  at  her  side.  She  resumed  her  conver- 
sation with  Louis,  but,  while  she  talked  to  him,  her  thoughts 
were  elsewhere :  her  heart  beat  on  the  side  from  which  her 
iace  was  half  averted.  She  acknowledged  a  pteady,  manly, 
kindly  air  in  Louis ;  but  ^e  bent  before  the  secret  power  of 
IR'Obert.  To  be  so  near  himr— though  he  was  ulent — though 
he  did  not  touch  so  much  as  her  scaif-fringe,  or  the  white  hem 
of  her  dress — affected  her  like  a  spell.  Had  she  been  obliged 
to  speak  to  him  only,  it  would  have  quelled — ^but,  at  hberty 
to  address  another,  it  excited  her.  Her  discourse  flowed  free- 
ly :  it  was  gay,  playful,  eloquent.  The  indulgent  look  and 
placid  manner  of  her  auditor  encouraged  her  to  ease ;  the  sober 
pleasure  expressed  \>y  his  smile  drew  out  all  that  was  brilliant 
in  her  nature.  She  felt  thait  this  evening  ^e  app^red  to  ad- 
vantage, and,  as  Robert  was  a  spectator,  #»  -coiisciousness 
contented  her :  had  he  been  called  a^'^ay,  collapjii^  would  at 
once  have  succeeded  stimulus. 

But  her  enjoyment  was  not  long  to  shine  full-orbed :  a  cloud 
soon  crossed  it. 

Hortense,  who  for  some  tiine  had  been  on  the  move  order- 
ing supper,  and  was  now  cleai^ing  the  little  table  of  some  books, 
&c.,  to  make  room  f(»r  the  tray,  c^ed  Robert's  attention  to 
the  glass  of  flowers,  the  carmine  and  snow  and  gold  of  whose 
petals  looked  radiant  indeed  by  candlelight. 

"They  came  from  Fieldhead,"  she  ^id,  "intended  as  a 
gift  to  you,  no  doubt :  we  know  who  is  the  favorite  there — 
not  I,  I'm  sure." 
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It  ^as  a  wo^der  to  hear  IJorte^se  je9t;  a  ^iga  ih^t  her 
spirits  w^rQ  at  high-water  mark  indeed. 

^*  We  are  to  understand,  then,  that  Rohert  ip;  th^  feYprite?" 
observed  Louis. 

*'MQn  cher,"  replied  Hprten^e,  <' IloJ)ertr-c*^^_  tpiat  ce 
igp^'il  y  a^  de  plug  precieux  au  mpnde  :  $.  cote  d^  jw,  ]^  lesi^  d\\ 
genre  htuti^in  n'est  que  du' rebut.  l^T'ai-j^  P%i^  ^i^S^Qi  pac^ 
enfant  ?"  she  ^d^d,  appealing  to  Caroline. 

Caroline  was  ob%ed  to  reply,  *'  Y^s"— s^id  tMpr  l{S|t<^>9  vas 
qi|§Dich^ :  hpr  star  withdrew  as  she  spolce- 

"  Et  toi,  Robert  ?"  inquired  Loui^. 

^'  When  you  ^a}l  have  an  opportuwiity^  a§fe  hajjiBlf,"  y^M 
1^9  quiet  ai^wey.  Whether  he  reddened  pr  pjai§4»  Carofinp 
did  Aot  eijwxmo :  ^}ie  discpy^r^  that  it  wa^  1^^  and  she 
piuipt  go  hpipip.  Hpmp  she  lyould  gp :  i^ot  ^yp^  ^ol^rt  pould 
ded^aift  he?  ftp  v^ 


CHAPTER  XXIY. 

THE  VALLEY  QF   T^^  ^QAPOW  QF   {l^AXS* 

THE^ture  aometimei}  t^eepas  tp  sob  ck  loi^  w^JVli^g  pf  thp 
events  it  is  bringing  us,  like  some  gsktheriog  thpugh  y«Qt  T^^ote 
9torm»  which,  in  tones  of  thp  wind^  in  gushing^  of  the  firin^- 
ipapnt,  in  olouds  strangely  torn)  annpnncps  ^  hUsI  atrpng  tP 
iltre^  H^  ser  with  wrecks ;  or  ppmmi^oned  to  bring  in  fog 
the  yeh  -w  taint  of  pestilence,'  covering  "white  Wo^tprn  isles 
with  thp  poisoned  exhAlations  of  the  E^t,  dirnniing  the  ^^^ 
ticp9  of  iSnghsh  homes -i^th  the  breath  pf  IndisiM  plftgue.  At 
Qther  tinges  this  Future  bursts  suddenly*  «#  if  ft  XQc)if.  \^  rent, 
9nd  in  it  a  grave  had  opened,  whence  i^^nei  thei  t)Qdy  pf  one 
that  slept.  Ere  you  are  aware,  you  fi|t$^d  &,pe  tP.  i^^  Wth  a 
shrouded  and  unthought-of  Calamity— jgI'  new  X^si'SSltrus. 

C^'rpline  Helstone  lyent  hoQip  frpni  IJpllpTv's  Cptt^ge  in 
good  health,  as  she  imi^ed.  Qn  ^nlpng  the  mii  n^nnng, 
l^e  felt  oppressed  with  nnwonted  Isgignor  :  at  brei^fast,  f^t 
each  meal  of  the  following  day,  she  missed  all  spnie  of  app^ 
^te :  p^^taiJe  fopd  wag  i^  m^  mi  ^f^^ydus^  to  h$>s. 
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**  Am  I  ill  ?''  she  asked,  and  looked  at  herself  in  the  glass. 
Her  eyes  were  bright,  their  pupils  dilated,  her  cheeks  seemed 
rosier  and  fiiller  than  usual.  **  I  look  well ;  why  can  I  not 
eat  ?" 

She  felt  a  pulse  beat  fast  in  her  temples :  she  felt,  too,,  her 
brain  in  strange  activity :  her  spirits  were  raised  :  hundreds 
of  busy  and  broken,  but  brilliant  thoughts  engaged^her  mind: 
a  glow  rested  on  them,  such  as  tinged  her  complexion. 

Now  followed  a  hot,  parched,  thirsty,  restless  night.  To- 
ward morning  one  terrible  dream  seized  her  like  a  tiger :  when 
she^woke,  she  felt  and  knew  she  was  ill. 

How  she  had  caught  the  fever^  (fever  it  was)  she  could  not 
tell.  Probably,  in  her  late  walk  home,  some  sweet,  poisoned 
breeze,  redolent  of  honey-dew  and  miasma,  had  pa^ed  into 
her  lungs  and  veins,  and  finding  ^here  already  a  fever  of  mental 
excitement,  and  a  languor  of  long  conflict  and  habitual  sad- 
ness, had  fanned  the  spark  to  flame^  and  lefl  a  well^lit  fire  be- 
hind it. 

It  seemed,  however,  but  a  gentle  fire :  after  two  hot  days 
and  worried  nights,  there  was  no  violence  in  the  symptoms, 
and  neitheir  her  uncle,  nor  Fanny,  nor  the  doctor,  nor  Miss 
Keeldar,  when  she  called,  had  any  fear  for  her  :  a  few  days 
would  restore  her,  every  one  believed. 

The  few  days  passed,  and — though  it  was  still  thought 
it  could  not  long  delay — ^the  revival  had  not  begun.  Mrs. 
Pryor,  who  had  visited  her  daily — being  present  in  her  cham- 
ber one  morning  when  she  had  been  ill  a  fortnight — watched 
her  very  narrowly  for  some  minutes :  she  took  her  hand,  and 
placed  her  finger  on  hjBr  wris^;  then,  quietly  leaving  the  cham- 
ber, she  went  to  Mr.  Helstone's  study.  With  him  she  re- 
mained closeted  a  long  time — ^half  the  morning.  On  return- 
ing to  her  sick  young  friend,  ^he  laid  aside  shawl  and  bonnet : 
she  stood  a  while  at  the  bedside,  one  hand  placed  in  the  oth- 
er, gently  rocking  herself  to  and  fro,  in  an  attitude  and  with  a 
movement  habitual  to  her.     At  last  she  said, 

''  I  have  sent  Fanny  to  Fieldhead  to  fetch  a  few  things  for 
me,  such  as  I  shall  want  during  a  short  May  here  :  it  is  my 
wish  to  remain  with  you  till  you  are  better.  Your  uncle 
kindly  permits  my  attendance  :  will  it  to  yourself  be  accepta- 
ble, CaroUne  ?" 

''  I  am  sorry  you  should  take  such  needless  trouble.     I  do 
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not  feel  very  ill,  but  I  can  not  refuse  resolutely :  it  tvill  be 
BucTi  comfort  to  know  you  are  in  the  house,  to  see  you  some- 
times in  the  room ;  but  don't  confine  yourself  on  my  account, 
dear  Mrs.  Pryor.     Fanny  nurses  me  very«well." 

Mrs.  Pryor- — ^bending  over  the'  pale  little  sufferer — ^was  now 
smoothing  the  hair  under  her  cap,  and  gently  raising  her  pil- 
low. As  she  performed  these  offiSes,  Caroline,  smiling,  lifted 
her  face  to  kiss  her. 

"  Are  you  free  from  pain  ?  Are  you  tolerably  at  ease  ?"  was 
inquired  in  a  low,  earnest  voice,  as  tiie  self-elected  nurse  yielded 
to  the  caress. 

"I  think  I  am  ahnost  happy," 

"  You  vidsh  to  drink  ?     Your  lips  are  parched." 

She  held  a  glass  filled  vnth  some  cooling  beverage  to  her 
mouth.  ^ 

"  Have  you  eaten  any  thing  to-day,  Caroline  ?' 

"  I  can  not  eat." 

"  But  soon  your  appetite  will  return :  it  must  return;  that 
is,  I  pray  God  it  may !" 

In  laying  her  again  on  the  couch,  she  encircled  her  in  her 
arms  ;  and  while  so  doing,  by  a  movement  which  seemed 
scarcely  voluntary,  she  drew  her  to  her  heart,  and  held  her 
close  gathered  an  instant. 

"  I  shall  hardly  wish  to  get  well,  that  I  may  keep  you  al- 
wa^,"  said  Caroline. 

Mrs.  Pryor  did  not  smile  at  this  Speech :  over  her  features 
ran  a  tremor,  which  for  some  minutes  she  was  absorbed  in  re- 
pressing. 

"  You  are  more  used  to  Fanny  than  to  me,"  she  remarked, 
ere  long.  "  I  should  think  my  attendance  must  seem  strange, 
officious?" 

"  No  :  quite  natural,  and  very  soothing.  You  must  have 
been  accustomed  to  wait  on  sick  people,  ma'am.  You  move 
about  the  room  so  softly,  and  you  speak  so  quietly,  and  touch 
me  so  gently." 

"  I  am  dexterous  in  nothing,  my  dear.  You  will  often  find 
me  awkward,  but.  never  negligent." 

Negligent,  indeed,  she  was  not.  From  that  hour.  Funny 
and  Eliza  became  ciphers  in  the  sick-room :  Mrs.  Pryor  made 
it  her  domain :  she  performed  all  its  duties ;  she  lived  in  it 
day  and  night.    The  patient  remonstrated — ^faintly,  however, 
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firom  the  first,  and  not  at  all  er^  long :  loneliness  and  gloom 
were  now  banished  from  her  bedside ;  protection  and  solace 
sat  there  instead.  She  and  her  nurse  coalesce^  in  wondrous 
union.  Caroline  was  usually  pained  to  require  or  receive 
much  attendance  :  Mrs.  Pryor,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
had  neither  the  habit  nor  the  art  of  performing  little  offices  of 
service;  but  all  now  passed  with  such  eswe — so  naturally, 
that  the  patient  was  as  willing  to  be  cherished  ^s  the  nurse 
was  bent  on  cherishing :  no  sign  of  weairiness  in  the  latter  ever 
reminded  the  former  that  she  ougl^t  to  be  a];|^ou^.  There 
was,  in  fact,  no  very  hard  duty  to  perform;  but  a  hireling 
might  have  found  it  hard. 

With  all  this  care,  it  seemed  strange  th^  sick  girl  did  not 
get  well ;  yet  such  was  the  casp  :  she  wasted  like  any  snow- 
wreath  in  thaw ;  she  faded  like  any  flower  in  drought.  Miss 
Keeldar,  on  whose  thoughts  danger  or  death  seldonci  intruded, 
had  at  first  entertained  no  fears  at  all  for  her  friend  ;  but  see- 
ing her  change  and  sink  from  time  to  time  when  she  paid  her 
vidts,  alarm  clutched  her  Heart.  She  went  to  Mr.  Helstone 
and  expressed  herself  with  so  much  energy t  that  that  gentle- 
man was  at  last  obhged,  however  unwillingly,  to  admit  the 
idea  that  his  niece  was  ill  of  soinething  more  than  ^  migraine ; 
and  when  Mrs.  Pi^or  came  and  quietly  demanded  a  physician, 
he  said  she  might  send  for  two,  if  she  liked.  One  eaine,  but 
that  one  w^as  an  oracle  :  he  dehvered  a  dark  ss^ying  of  which 
tjie  future  was  to  solve  the  mystery,  wrote  some  prescriptions, 
gjave  some  directions — the  whole  with  an  air  of  crushing 
authority — ^pocketed  his  fee,  and  went.  Probably  he  knew 
well  enough  he  could  do  no  good,  but  didn't  like  to  say  so. 

Still,  no  rumor  of  serious  illness  got  wind  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. At  Hollow's  Cottage  it  was  thought  that  Caroline  had 
only  a  severe  cold,  she  having  written  a  note  to  Hortense  to 
that  effect ;  and  mademoiselle  contented  herself*  with  sending 
two  jiots  of  currant  jam,  a  receipt  for  a  tissue,  and  a  note  of 
advice. 

Mrs.  Yorke  being  told  that  a  physician  had  been  sunamoned, 
sneered  at  the  hypochondriac  fancies  of  the  rich  and  idle,  who, 
she  said,  having  notjiing  but  themselves  to  think  about,  must 
needs  send  for  a  doctor  if  only  Qo  much  as  their  little  finger 
ached. 

•fl^i^j  "  rich  ^ni  icUe^,"  r^pre^itiLt^^  b  thp  person  of  Caroline, 
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were  meantime  falling  fast  into  a  condition  of  prostration, 
whose  quickly  consummated  debility  puzzled  all  who  witness- 
ed it,  except  one ;  for  that  one  alone  reflected  boiy  liable  is 
the  undermined  structure  to  sink  in  sudden  ruin. 

Sick  people  often  have  fancies  inscrutable  to  ordinary  at- 
tendants, and  Caroline  had  one  which  ev^^  lier  tender  nurse 
could  not  at  first  explain.  On  9.  certain  day  in  the  week,  at 
a  certain  hour,  she  would— whether  worse  of  better— entreat 
to  be  taken  up  and  dressed,  an,d  s^iflered  to  sit  in  tier  chair 
near  the  window.  This  station  she  would  retain  till  noon 
was  past :  whatevejr  degree  pf  exhaustion  or  debility  her  wan 
aspect  betrayed,  she  still  softly  put  oiT  all  persuasion  to  seek 
repose  until  the  church  clock  bad  duly  tolled  raid-day :  the 
twelve  strokes  sounded,  she  grew  docile,  and  y^ould  meekly  lie 
down.  Returned  to  the  coucli,  she  usually  buried  her  face 
deep  in  the  pillow,  and  drew  the  coverlets  close  round  her,  >s 
if  to  shut  out  the  ^orld  and  sun,  of  which  ^he  wa^  tired  :  more 
than  once,  as  sh^  thus  lay,  d,  4ight  convulsion  ^hook  the  sick- 
bed, and  a  faint  sob  broke  the  ^npe  round  it.  ^hepe  things 
were  not  unnoted  by  Mrs.  Pryor. 

One  Tuesday  morning,  as  usual,  she  bad  asked  leave  to 
rise,  and  now  she  sat  wrapped  in  her  white  dressing-gown, 
leaning  forward  in  the  easy-chair,  grazing  steadily  ^ni  patient- 
ly from  the  lattice.  Mrs.  Pryor  was  seated  a  little  behind, 
knitting  as  it  seemed,  but,  in  truth,  Vatching  her.  A  change 
pressed  her  pale,  mournful  brow,  animating  i^s  languor;  a 
light  shot  into  her  faded  eyes,  reviving  their  luster ;  ^he  half 
rose  and  looked  earnestly  out.  Mr9.  ?ryor,  d^a'vying  softly 
near,  glanced  over  her  shoulder.  From  this  window  was 
visible  the  church-yard,  beyond  it  the  road,  and  tbere,  riding 
sharply  by,  appeared  a  horseman.  The  figure  was  not  yet  too 
remote  for  recoguition  :  Mrs.  Prypr  had  long  sight ;  she  knew 
Mr.  Moore.  Just  as  an  intercepting  rising  ground  concealed 
liim  from  view,  the  clock  struc^t  twelve. 

"  May  I  lie  down  again  V  ask^d  C^irpline. 

Her  nurse  assisted  her  to  bed  :  having  laid  h^r  do>vn  and 
drawn  the  curtain,  she  stood  listening  v^^.  Th^  little  couch 
trembled,  the  suppressed  sob  stirred  the  ?iir.  J^  contraction^ 
as  of  anguish,  altered  Mrs.  Pryor's  features ;  she  wrung  her 
hands ;  half  a  groan  escaped  her  lips.  She  now  remembered 
that  Tuesday  was  Wliinbury  me|jrkQt-d£^y :  ]\Ir.  Moore  must 
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always  pass  the  rectory  on  his  way  thither,  just  ere  noon  of 
that  day. 

Caroline  wore  continually  round  her  neck  a  slender  hraid 
of  silk,  attached  to  which  was  some  trinket.  Mrs.  Pryor  had 
seen  the  bit  of  gold  glisten,  but  had  not  yet  obtained  a  fair 
view  of  it.  Her  patient  never  parted  with  it ;  when  dressed, 
it  was  hidden  in  her  bosom*;  as  she  lay  in  bed  she  always 
held  it  in  her  hand .  That  Tuesday  afternoon  the  transient  doze 
— ^more  like  lethargy  than  sleep— which  sometimes  abridged 
the  long  days,  had  stolen  over  her :  the  weather  was  hot : 
while  turning  in  febrile  restlessness,  she  had  pushed  the  cover- 
lets a  little  aside ;  Mrs.  Pryor  bent  to  replace  them ;  the  small, 
wasted  hand  lying  nerveless  on  the  sick  girl's  breast,  clasped 
as  usual  her  jealously-guarded  treasure;  those  fingers,  whose 
attenuation  it  gave  pain  to  see,  were  now  relaxed  in  sleep : 
Mrs.  Pryor  gently  disengaged  the  braid,  drawing  out  a  tiny 
locket — a  slight  thing  it  was,  such  as  it  suited  her  small  purse 
to  purchase :  under  its  crystal  face  appeared  a  curl  of  black 
hair — ^too  short  and  crisp  to  have  been  severed  from  a  female 
head. 

Some  agitated  movement  occasioned  a  twitch  of  the  silken 
chain:  the  sleeper  started  and  woke.  Her  thoughts  were 
usually  now  somewhat  scattered  on  waking;  her  look  gen- 
erally wandering:    Half  rising,  as  if  in  terror,  she  exclaimed, 

"  Don't  take  it  from  me,  Robert !  Don't !  It  is  my  last 
comfort — ^let  me  keep  it.  J  never  tell  any  one  whose  hair  it 
is — I  never  show  it." 

Mrs.  Pryor  had  already  disappeared  behind  the  curtain :  re- 
clining far  back  in  a  deep  arm-chair  bv  the  bed-side,  she  was 
withdrawn  from  view.  Caroline  looked  abroad  into  the  cham- 
ber:  she  thought  it  empty.  As  her  stray  ideas  returned 
slowly,  each  folding  its  weak  wings  on  the  mind's  sad  shore, 
like  birds  exhausted — ^beholding  void,  and  perceiving  silence 
round  her,  she  behoved  herself  alone.  Collected,  she  was  not 
yet :  perhaps  healthy  self-possession  and  self-control  were  to 
be  hers  no  more ;  perhaps  that  world  the  strong  and  prosper- 
ous live  in  had  already  rolled  from  beneath  her  feet  forever : 
so,  at  least,  it  often  seemed  to  herself  In  health,  she  had 
never  been  accustomed  to  think  aloud ;  but  now  words  escaped 
her  lips  unawares. 

"  Oh  !  I  sHundd  see  him  once  more  before  all  is  over :  Heav- 
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en  might  favor  me  thus  far  !'*  she  cried.     "  God  grant  me  a 
little  comfort  before  I  die  !"  was  her  humble  petition. 

"  But  he  will  not  know  I  am  ill,  till  I  am  gone ;  and  he 
will  come  when  they  have  laid  me  out,  and  I  am  senseless, 
cold,  and  stifi^ 

"What  can  my  departed  soul  feel  then?  Can  it  see  or 
know  what  happens  to  the  clay  ?  Can  spirits,  through  any 
medium,  communicate  with  living  flesh  ?  Can  the  dead  at 
all  revisit  those  l^ey  leave  ?  Can  they  come  iri  the  elements  ? 
Will  wind,  water,  fire  lend  me  a  pati  to  Moore  ? 

"  Is  it  for  nothing  the  wind  sounds  almost  articulately 
sometimes — sings  as  I  have  lately  heard  it  sing  at  night— or 
passes  the  casement  sobbing,  as  if  for  sorrow  to  come  ?  Does 
nothing,  then,  haunt  it — nothing  inspire  it? 

"  Why,  it  suggested  to  me  words  one  night :  it  poured  a 
strain  which  I  could  have  written  down,  only  I  was  appalled, 
and  dared  not  rise  to  seek  pencil  and  paper  by  the  dim  watch- 
light. 

"  What  is  that  electricity  they  speak  of,  whose  changes 
make  us  well  or  ill ;  whose  lack  or  excess  blasts ;  whose  even 
balance  revives?  What  are  all  tiiose  influences  that  are 
about  us  in  the  atmosphere,  that  keep  playing  over  our  nerves 
like  fingers  on  stringed  instruments,  and  call  forth  now  a  sweet 
note,  and  now  a  wail — ^now  an  exultant  swell,  and,  anon,  the 
saddest  cadence  ? 

"  Where  is  the  other  world  ?  In  what  will  another  life 
consist  ?  Why  do  I  ask  ?  Have  I  not  cause  to  think  that 
the  hour  is  hasting  but  1;oo  fast  When  the  veil  must  be  rent 
for  me  ?  Do  I  not  know  the  Grand  Mystery  is  likely  to  burst 
prematurely  on  me  ?  Great  Spirit !  in  whose  go^>dness  I  con- 
fide ;  whom,  as  my  Father,  I  have  petitioned  night  and  morn- 
ing from  early  infancy,  help  the  weak  creation  of  thy  hands ! 
Sustain  me  through  the  ordeal  I  dread  and  must  undergo  ! 
Give  me  strength !  Give  me  patience !  Give  me-— oh  !  give 
me  FAITH !" 

She  fell  back  on  her  pillow.  Mrs.  Pryor  found  means  to 
steal  quietly  from  the  room :  she  re-entered  it  soon  after,  ap^ 
parently  a»  composed  as  if  she  had  really  not  overheard  this 
strange  soliloquy. 

The  next  day  several  callers  came.  It  had  become  known 
that  Miss  Helstone  was  worse.    Mr.  Hall  and  his  sister  Mar- 
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garet  arrived;  both,  after  they  had  been  in  the  sick-room, 
quitted  it  in  tears :  they  h^d  found  the  patient  more  altered 
than  they  expected.  Hortense  Moore  cain<^.  Caroline  seem- 
ed stimulated  by  her  presence :  she  assured  her,  smiling,  she 
was  not  dangerously  ill ;  she  talked  to  her  in  a  low  voice,  but 
cheerfully  :  during  her  stay,  exciteinent  kept  up  the  ^u^  of 
her  coinplexion ;  she  looked  better. 

**  How  is  Mr.  Rob«ft  ?"  asked  Mrs.  P|:yor,  ^  I^or^Q^^  was 
preparing  to  take  leave. 

"  He  was  very  well  whm  he  left." 

''  Left !    Is  he  gone  from  home  ?" 

It  was  then  explained  that  some  police  intellig^ncff  AhoyX 
the  rioters  of  whom  he  ^a^  ui  pu^uit,  had,  that;  morniiig* 
called  him  away  to,  JBirmmgham,  aad  pro]p^ably  ^  fortiijgl^t 
might  elapse  ere  he  returned. 

'*  He  is  not  aiyare  that  Mis^  li^lstone  if  yery  ill  V' 

*'  Oh !  no.  He  thought/like  pie,  that  ^e  bad  only  a  bad 
cold."  '  "   '" 

After  this  visit,  Mrs.  Pryor  tool^  care  not  to  approach  Car- 
oline's couch  for  above  w  hoi;ir :  she  hes^d  her  l^eep,  and 
dared  not  look  on  her  tears. 

As  evening  closed  in,  she  brought  her  some  tei^.  Caroline, 
opening  her  eyes  from  a  qion^eAt'ef  sluQiWy  YJ^^^  ^^  W^'^ 
with  an  unrecognizing  glance. 

'*  I  smelt  the  honeysuckles  in  the  glen  this  suiqipaer  morn- 
ing," she  said,  *^  as  I  stood  at  the  qo^nting-house  window." 

Strange  words  like  these  from  palUd  lips  pierpe  a  loving 
listener's  heart  more  poigiliantty  thafi  steel.  They  sourid  ro- 
mantic, perhaps*  in  books  ;  in  real  life,  they  s^re  harrowing^ 

"  My  darling,  do  you  know  me  1"  said  Mrs.  Pryo^, 

"  I  went  in  to  call  Ilobert  to  breakfast :  I  have  been  with 
him  in  the  garden :  he  asked  nxe  to  go  :  a  heavy  dew  has  re* 
fireshed  the  flowers :  the  peaches  are  ripening." 

"  My  darling !  my  darling !"  again  and  agair^  repeated  the 
nurse. 

*'  r  thought  it  was  daylight-r-lpng  after  sunrise :  it  looks 
dark^ — ^is  the  moon  not  set  V*  /- 

That  moon,  lately  risen,  was  gating  full  and  mild  upon  her : 
floating  in  deep  blue  space,  it  watched  her  unclouded. 

"  Then  it  is  not  morning  1  1  am  not  at  the  cottage  ?  Who 
is  this  1 — I  see  a  shape  at  xny  bed-side." 
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"It  is  myself — it  13$  your  fidend — your  nurse — your — 
Xiean  your  head  on  my  shoulder  :  collect  yourself."    (In  a  low- 
er tone.)     "Oh  God,  take  pity!     Give  her  life,   a.nd  me 
strength  !     Send  me  courage — teach  me  words  !" 

Some  minutes  passed  in  silence.  The  patient  l^y  mute  and 
passive  in  the  trembling  arms — on  the  throbbing  bosom  of  the 
iiurse. 

"I  am  better  now,"  whispered  Caroline,  ^t  last,  "much 
better— -^I  feel  where  I  am:  this  i»  Mrs.  Fryor  near  me:  I 
w^as  dreaming — ^I  talk  when^  wake  i;ip  from  dreams :  people 
often  do  in  illness.  How  fast  your  h^art  beats,  a^''sUA  !  Do 
not  be  afiraid." 

"It  is  not  fear,  child;  only  a  little  anxiety,  lYhicJh  vrUl 
pass.  I  have  brought  you  som^  tea,  Cary ;  yo^r  uijicle  made 
it  himself  You  know  he  siays  he  can  BO^ajke  1^  b^tt^  cidp  of 
tea  than  any  housewife  pan.  Taste  it.  He  is  concerned  ito 
hear  that  you  eat  so  little :  he  would  b^  glad  if  you  had  a 
better  appetite." 

^*  I  am  thirsty :  let  me  drink." 

She  drank  eagerly.^ 

"  What  o'clodc  is  it,  ma'am  V  she  ai^ed. 

"  Past  nine." 

"  Not  later/?  Oh  !  ^  have  yet  a  long  night  before  01© ;  but 
the  tea  has  made  me  strong :  I  will  sit  up." 

Mrs.  Fryor  raised  her,  and  arranged  her  pillp-^.^ 

"  Thank  Heaven !  I  am  not  always  equally  m^serablp,  and 
ill,  and  ho|>eless.  The  afternoon  has  been  bad^ince  IJortense 
went :  perhaps  the  evening  may  be  better.  It  is  a  fine  night, 
I  think  1     The  moon  ^ues  clear." 

"  Very  fine :  q.  perfect  summer  night.  The  old  church 
tower  gleams  white  almost  as  silver." 

>*  And  does  the  church-yard  look  peaceful  ]" 

"  Yes,  and  the  garden  also :  dew  glisten^  on  t];ie  ibiiage." 

"  Can  you  see  many  long  weeds  and  ueUlei^  among  the 
graves,  or  do  they- look  turfy  and  flowery  V' 

"  I  see  closed  daisy-heads,  gleaming  like  pearls  on  some 
mounds.  Thomas  has  mown  down  the  dock-leayes  and  rank 
grass,  and  cleared  all  away." 

"  I  always  like  that  to  be  done :  it  soothes  one's  mind  to 
see  the  place  in  order :  and,  I  dare  say,  within  the  church 
just  now  that  moonlight  shines  as  softly  as  in  my  room.     It 
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will  fall  through  the  east  window  full  on  the  Helstone  monu- 
ment. When  I  close  my  eyes  I  seem  to  see  poor  papa's  epi- 
taph in  black  letters  on  the  white  marble^  There  is  plenty 
of  room  for  other  inscriptions  underneath." 

"William  Farren  came  to  look  after  your  flowers  this 
morning :  he  was  afraid,  now  you  can  not  tend  them  your- 
self, they  would  be  neglected.  He  has  tsikea  two  of  your  fa- 
vorite plants  home  to  nurse  for  you." 

"  If  I  were  to  make  a  will,  I  would  leave  William  all  my 
plants ;  Shirley  my  trinkets — except  one,  which  must  not  be 
taken  off  my  neck;  and  you,  ma*  am,  my  books."  (After  a 
pause  )     "  Mrs.  Pryor,  I  feel  a  longing  wish  for  something." 

"  For  what,  Carohne  ?" 

^  You  know  I  always  delight  to  hear  you  sing  :  sing  me  a 
hymn  just  now ;  sing  me  that  hymn  which  begms, 

*  Oar  God,  o^r  help  in  ages  pas^ 
Oar  hope  for  years  to  come ; 
Oar  shelter  from  the  stormy  blast, 
Our  refage,  hayen,.  home !' " 

Mrs.  Pryor  at  once  complied. 

No  wonder  Caroline  l^ed  to  hear  her  sing  :  her  voice, 
even  in  speaking,  was  ^weet  and  silver-clear ;  in  song,  it  was 
almost  divine  :  neither  flute  nor  dulcimer  has  tones  so  puie. 
But  the  tone  was  seconidary  compared  to  the  expression  which 
trembled  through ;  a  tender  vibration  from  a  feeling  heart. 

The  servants  in  the  kitchen,  hearing  the  strain,  stole  to  the 
stair-foot  to  listen :  even  old  Helstone,  as  he  walked  in  the 
garden,  pondering  over  the  unaccountable  and  feeble  nature 
of  women,  stood  still  among  his  borders  to  catch  the  mournful 
melody  more  distinctly.  Why  it  reminded  him  of  his  forgot- 
ten dead  wife  he  could  not  teU  }  nor  why  it  made  him  more 
concerned  than  he  had  hitherto  been  for  Caroline's  fading  girl- 
hood. He  was  glad  to  recollect  that  he  had  promised  to  pay 
Wynne,  the  magistrate,  a  visit  that  evening.  Low  spirits  and 
gloomy  thoughts  were  very  much  his  aversion :  when  they 
attacked  him  he  usually  found  iheans  to  make  them  march  in 
double-quick  time.  The  hymn  followed  him  faintly  as  he 
crossed  the  fields :  he  hastened  his  customary  &hBxp  pace, 
that  he  might  get  beyond  its  reach. 

"  Thy  word  commands  our  flesh  to  daBt«> 
*  Betam,  ye  sons  of  men  ;* 
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All  nations  rose  from  earth  at  first, 
And  torn  to  earth  again. 

"  A  thousand  ages  in  thy  sight 
Are  like  an  evening  gone; 
Short  as  the  watch  that  ends  the  night 
Before  the  rising  san. 

<<  Time,  like  an  ever-rolling  stream, 
Bears  all  its  sons  away ; 
They  fly,  forgotten,  as  a  dream 
Dies  at  the  opening  day. 

**  Like  flowery  fields  the  nations  stand, 
Fresh  in  the  morning  light; 
The  flowers,  beneath  me  mower's  hand, 
Lie  withering  e^e  'tis  night. 

**  Oor  God,  oxa  help  in  ages  past, 
Oor  hope  for  years  to  come ; 
Be  thou  our  gaard  while  troubles  las^— 
0  Father,  be  our  home !" 

"  Now  sing  a  song^^-a  Scottish  song,"  suggested  Caroline, 
when  the  hymn  was  oyer ;  "  'Ye  han^  and  btaes  o'  bonny 
Boon.'" 

Again  Mrs.  Pryor  obeyed,  or  essayed  to  obey.  At  the 
close  of  the  first  stanza  she  stopped ;  she  could  get  no  further ; 
her  full  heart  flowed  over. 

"  You  are  weeping  at  the  pathos  of  the  air:  come  here, 
and  I  will  comfort  you,"  said  Caroline,  in  a  pitying  accent. 
Mrs.  Pryor  came  :  she  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  her  patient's 
bed,  and  d.llowed  the  wasted  arms  to  encircle  her. 

"  You  often  soothe  me,  let  me  soothe  you,"  murmured  the 
young  girl,  kissing  her  cheek.  ''I  hope,"  she  added,  "it  is 
not  for  me  you  weep  1" 

No  answer  followed. 

"  Do  you  think  I  shall  not  get  bettei  ?  I  do  not  feel  very 
ill— only  weak." 

<'  But  your  mind,  Caroline :  your  mind  is  crushed  ;  your 
heart  is  almost  broken :  you  have  been  so  neglected,  so  re- 
pulsed, left  so  desolate." 

<*  I  believe  grief  is;  and  always  has  been,  my  worst  ailment. 
I  sometimes  think  if  an  abnndant  gush  of  happiness  came  on 
me,  I  could  revive  yet." 

"  Do  you  wish  to  hve  ?" 

"  I  have  no  object  in  Hfe." 


"  You  love  me,  Caroline  ?" 

"  Very  much — ^very  truly — inexpressibly  sometimes  :  just 
now  I  feel  as  if  I  could  almost  grow  to  your  heart." 

"  I  will  return  directly,  dear,"  remarked  Mrs.  Pryor,  as 
she  laid  Caroline  down. 

Quitting  her,  she  glided  to  the  door,  sofUy  turned  the  key 
in  the  lock,  ascertained  that  it  was  fast,  and  came  back.  She 
bent  over  her.  She  ^hrew  back  i}xp  curtj^  to  admit  the 
moonlight  more  freely.     She  gazed  intently  on  her  face. 

"  Theui  if  you  ^oye  me,"  said  sjie,  opting  quickly,  with 
an  altered  voice ;  "if  you  feel  as  if — ^to  use  your  own  words 
— ^you  could  *  grt>w  to  my  heart,'  it  will  be  neither  shock  nor 
pain  for  you  to  know  l^at  that  heart  is  the  source  whence 
yours  was  filled ;  th^t  frooa  ma/,  yeim  issued  the  tide  which 
flows  in  yours  ;  that  you  are  niine — my  daughter-^— my  own 
child." 

"  Mrs.  Pryor— I" 

"  My  own  child  !'V 

"  That  is — ^that  meana-r-you  have  adopted  nae  ?"- 

**  It  means  that,  if  I  have  given  you  nothing  else,  I  at  least 
gave  you  life ;  that  I  bore  you— -nuxsed  you  ;  that  I  am  your 
true  mother :  no  other  woman  can  claim  the  titlerr— it  is  mine," 

"  But  Mrs.  James  Helstone — ^but  my  father's  wife,  whom 
I  do  not  remember  ever  to  h&ve  seen,  die  is  my  mother." 

"  She  is  your  mother  :  James  Hehttone  was  ma/.  hu^>and. 
I  say  you  are  mine.  I  have  piroved  it.  I  thojngl^,  perhaps* 
you  were  all  his,  whioh  would  have  been  a  cruel  dispensatioa 
£>r  me  :  I  find  it  is  ^eo^  so.  God  permitted  me  to  be  the  par- 
ent of  nay  child's  mind ;  it  belongs  to  me ;  it  is  njiy  property 
—-my  right.  These  features  are  James's  own.  He  Imd  a 
fine  face  when  he  was  young,  and  not  altered  by  error.  Papa, 
my  darling,  gave  you  your  blue  eyes  and  soft  teoMtti  hair ;  he 
gave  you  the  oval  of  your  face  and  the  regularity  of  your  lin- 
eaments :  the  outside  he  conferred,  but  the  heart  and  the 
brain  are  min$:  the  germs  are  from  me,  and  they  are  im- 
proved, they  are  developed  to  excellence.  I  esteem  and  ap- 
prove my  child  as  highly  as  I  do  most  fondly  love  her.*' 

**  I^  what  I  hear  true  ?     Is  it  no  dream  ?" 

**  I  wish  it  were  as  true  that  the  substance  and  color  of 
health  were  restored  to  your  cheek." 

"  My  own  mother  !  is  she  jone  I  can  be  so  £>nd  of  aa  I  can 
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of  you  ?  People  generally  did  nbt  like  her,  so  I  have  been 
giv^n  to  understand." 

"  They  told  you  that  ?  Well,  your  mother  now  tells  you 
that,  not  having  the  gift  to  please  people  generally,  for  their 
approbation  she  does  not  care  :  her  thoughts  are  centered  in 
hier  child  ;  does  that  child  welcome  or  reject  her  ?'* 

"  But  if  you  are  my  mother,  the  world  is  all  changed  to 
me.     Su^ly  I  6an  live — I  should  lik(^  to  recover — ^' 

"  You  must  recover.  You  drew  life  and  strength  from  my 
breast  when  you  were  a  tiny,  fair  itifaht,  over  whose  blue 
©yes  I  u«ed  to  wieep,  (earing  I  behfeld  in  your  very  beauty  the 
ingn  of  qualities  that  had  entered  my  heart  like  iron,  and 
pierced  through  my  ^ul  like  a  sWord.  Daughter !  we  have 
D66n  long  parted :  I  returu  now  tb  cherish  ^o\i  again." 

Shid  held  her  to  her  bosom ;  she  cradted  her  in  het  arms ; 
she  rocked  her  doftly,  dis'  if  lulling  a  young  child  td  dleiep. 

"  My  mother !     My  own  mothfet !" 

The  ofiipring  nestl€fli  to  the  parent;  that  patent,  feeling 
the  endearment  and  hearing  the  app^al^  gathered  her  closer 
istill.  She  coVd!fed  her  with  noiseless  kissed ;  shie  xhtltmured 
love  over  her,  like  a  cuishat  focrtering  itd  yoiuig. 

There  was  silent  in  the  rdom  fc^  It  kng  v(^hil6. 

*  *    .        *  *  •  # 

Does  my  tincfe  know  ?" 

Yout  undid  knows :  I  told  hkii  wh^  I  first  came  to  Utay 
With  you  iiei^." 

"Did  you  redognize  me  When  wie  first  met  at  Fiteldhead  ?'* 
"  HoW  could  it  be  otherwise  ?     Mr.  and  Mis»  Helstbne  be- 
ing announced,  I  was  prepared  to  see  my  child." 

"  It  was  that,  then^  which  moved  yott^  I  saw  you  disturbed." 
"  You  saw  nothing,  Caroline :  I  can  cover  my  feelings. 
You  can  never  t^U  What  an  age  of  strange  sensation  I  lived 
diiiring  the  two  minutes  that  elapsed  between  the  report  of 
your  ndmei  h,nd  yotir  entrance.  Yon  cttn  n^ti  tell  hdW  your 
Ibok,  mien,  carriage  shook  me." 

"  Why  ?     Were  you  disappointed  ?" 
"  What  Will  Hhe  be  like  ?  I  had  asked  myself;  and  when  I 
IftiW  what  you  Were  like,  I  ddiild  haVe  dropped." 

'  Mamma,  why  ?" 

"  I  trenibled  in  your  preseno^.  I  iNdd  I  wlQ  neveir  own 
her:  shd  dhiedl  nHver  kttdw  m«." 
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**  But  I  said  and  did  nothing  remarkable.  I  felt  a  little 
diffident  at  the  thought  of  an  introduction  to  strangers,  that 
was  all." 

"  I  soon  saw  you  were  diffident ;  that  was.  ihe  first  thing 
which  reassured  me :  had  you  be^i  rustic,  clownish,  awkward, 
I  should  have  been  content/' 

"  You  puzzle  me." 

*'  I  had  reason  to  dread  a  fair  outside,  to  mistrust  a  popu- 
lar bearing,  to  shudder  before  distinction,  grace,  and  courtesy. 
Beauty  and  affiibility  had  come  in  my  way  when  I  was  re- 
cluse, desolate,  young,  and  ignorant :  a  toil-worn  govemesB 
perishing  of  uncheered  labor,  breaking  down  before  her  time. 
These,  Caroline,  when  they  smiled  on  me,  I  mistook  for  anr 
gels  !  I  followed  them  home,  and  when  into  their  hands  I  had 
given  without  reserve  my  whole  chance  of  future  happiness, 
it  was  my  lot  to  witness  a  transfiguration  on  the  domestic 
hearth :  to  see  the  white  mask  lifted,  the  bright  disguise  put 
away,  and  opposite  me  sat  doi^— oh<Tod !  I  have  sufiered !" 

She  sank  on  the  pillow. 

''I  have  sufiered !  None  saw — ^none  knew  :  there  was  no 
sympathy — ^no  redemption — ^no  redress!" 

"  Take  comfort,  mother :  it  is  over  now." 

"  It  is  over,  and  not  fruitlessly.  I  tried  to  keep  the  word 
of  His  patience  :  He  kept  me  in  the  days  of  my  anguisL  I 
was  afraid  with  terror — ^I  was  troubled  :  through  great  trib- 
ulation He  brought  me  through  to  a  salvation  revealed  in 
this  last  time.  My  fear  had  torment — ^He  has  cast  it  out : 
He  has  given  me  in  its  stead  perfect  love  ....  But,  Ca^ 
oline— " 

Thus  she  invoked  her  daughter  after  a  pause. 

"Mother!" 

"  I  charge  you,  when  you  next  look  on  your  father's  monu- 
ment, to  respect  the  name  chiseled  there.  To  you  he  did 
only  good.,  On  you  he  conferred  his  whole  treasure  of  beau- 
ties ;  nor  added  to  them  one  dark  defect.  All  you  derived 
firom  him  is  excellent.  You  owe  him  gratitude.  Leave,  be- 
tween him  and  me,  the  settlement  of  our  mutual  account : 
meddle  not:.Grpd  is  the  arbiter.  This  world's  laws  never 
came  near  us — ^never !  They  were  powerless  as  a  rotten 
bulrush  to  protect  me ! — ^impotent  as  idiot  babblings  to  le- 
strain  him !    As  you  said,  it  is  all  over  now  :  the  grave  lies 
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between  us.  There  he  sleeps — ^in  that  church !  To  his  dust 
I  say  this  night,  what  I  have  never  said  before,  '  James, 
slumber  peacefidly  !  See  !  your  terrible  debt  is  canceled  ! 
Look !  I  wipe  out  the  long,  black  account  with  my  own 
hand  I  James,  your  child  atones  :  this  living  likeness  of  you 
— this  thing  with  your  perfect  features — ^thiis  one  good  gift 
you  gave  me  has  nestled  afiectionately  to  my  heart,  and 
tenderly  called  me  "  mother."     Husband  I  rest  forgiven  !*  " 

*'  Dearest  mother,  that  is  right !  Can  papa's  spirit  hear 
us  ?     Is  he  comforted  to  know  that  we  still  bve  him  V 

**1  said  nothing  of  love :  I  spoke  of  forgiveness,  Mind  the 
truth,  child — I  said  nothing  of  love  !  On  the  threshold  of 
eternity,  should  he  be  there  to  see  me  enter,  will  I  maintain 
that." 

"  Oh,  mother !  you  must  have  suffered !" 

'*  Oh,  child !  the  human  heart  can  sufier.  It  can  hold 
more  tears  than  the'  ocean  holds  waters.  We  never  know 
how  deep-^how  wide  it  is,  till  misery  begins  to  unbind  her 
clouds,  and  fill  it  with  rushing  blackness." 

"  Mother,  forgets" 

"  Forget !"  she  said,  with  the  strangest  specter  of  a  laugh. 
"  The  North  Pole  will  xush  to  the  South,  and  the  headlands 
of  Europe  be  locked  into  the  bays  of  Australia,  ere  I  forget." 

"  Hush,  mother  !  rest  I — ^be  at  peace  I" 

And  the  child  lulled  the  parent,  as  the  parent  had  erst 
lulled  the  child.  At  last,  Mrs.  Pryor  wept :  she  then  grew 
calmer.  She  resumed  those  tender  cares  agitation  had  for  a 
moment  suspended.  Replacing  her  daughter  on  the  couch, 
she  smoothed  the  pillow  and  spread  the  sheet.  The  soil  hair 
whose  locks  were  loosened,  she  re-arranged,  the  damp  brow 
she  refreshed  with  a  cool,  fragrant  essence. 

"  Mamma,  let  them  bring  a  candle,  that  I  may  see  you ; 
and  tell  my  imcle  to  come  into  this  room  by-and-by  :  I  want 
to  hear  him  say  that  I  am  your  daughter  :  and,  mamma,  take 
your  supper  here  :  don't  leave  me  for  one  minute  to-night." 

"  Oh,  Caroline  !  it  is  well  you  are  gentle.  You  will  say 
to  me  go,  uid  I  shall  go  ;  come,  and  I  shall  come ;  do  this, 
and  I  shall  do  it.  You  inherit  a  certain  manner  as  well  as 
certain  features.  It  will  be  always  *  mamma*  prefacing  a 
mandate :  softly  spoken  though,  from  you,  thank  God  I  Well" 
(she  addedi  under  her  breath),  "  he  spoke  softly  too,  once— like 
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a  flttte  breathing  tendemesA ;  and  then,  when  the  world  was 
not  by  to  Hsten,  discords  that  spHt  the  nerves  and  curdled  the 
blood — sounds  to  inspire  insfihity." 

"  It  seems  So  natural,  maihma,  to  a&k  you  fox  this  and  that. 
I  shall  want  nobody  but  you  to  be  near  me,  or  to  do  any 
thing  for  me  ;  but  do  hot  let  ihe  be  trbublesoikie  :  check  me, 
if  I  encroach." 

I  "  You  mixst  hot  depend  on  me  td  ohedc  yoti :  you  must 
Keep  ghaid  over  yourself.  I  have  little  hiorai  courage :  the 
want  of  it  is  my  bane.  It  is  that  which  has  made  me  aa 
unnatural  parent — which  has  k^t  me  apart  fironi  my  child 
during  the  teh  years  w^ich  have  elapsed  sin6e  my  husband's 
death  lefl  me  at  liberty  to  clainl  her :  it  was  that  which  first 
mmerved  my  arms  and  permitted  the  infant  I  might  have 
retained  a  while  longer,  to  be  snatched  prematurely  from  their 
embrace." 

"  Ho>v,  hiaetnma  ?" 

'*  I  let  you  go  as  a  babe,  because  you  were  pretty,  and  I 
feared  your  loveliness ;  deeming  it  the  stamp  of  perversity. 
They  sent  me  your  portrait,  taken  at  eight  years  old ;  that 
portrait  confihned  my  fears.  Had  it  shown  me  a  sunburned 
little  rustic— a  heavy,  bluht-featured,  conuhon-place  child — 
I  should  have  hastened  to  claim  you ,'  but  there,  under  the 
silver  paper,  I  saw  blooming  the  dehcacy  of  ah  aristocratic 
flower — *  little  lady*  was  written  6n  every  trait.  I  had  too 
recently  crawled  firoih  under  the  yoke  of  the  fine  gentleman — 
escaped,  galled,  crushed,  paralyzed,  dying — ^to  dare  to  en- 
counter hfs  still  finer  and  most  fairy-like  representative.  My 
liweet  little  lady  overwhelmed  me  with  dismay :  her  air  of 
native  elegance  firoze  my  very  marrow.  In  my  experience  I 
had  not  met  with  truth,  modesty,  good  principle  as  the  con- 
comitants of  beauty.  A  form  so  straight  and  fihe,  I  argued, 
must  conceal  a  mind  warped  and  cruel.  I  had  little  faith  in 
the  power  of  education  to  rectify  such  a  mind  ;  or  rather,  I 
entirely  misdoubted  hiy  owh  ability  to  influence  it.  Caro- 
line, I  dared  not  undertake  to  rear  you  :  I  resolved  to  leave 
vou  in  your  uncle's  hands.  Matthewson  Helstone  I  knew, 
if  an  austere,  was  an  upright  man.  He  and  all  the  world 
thought  hardly  of  me  for  my  strange,  unmotherly  resolve,  and 
I  deserved  to  be  misjudged." 

"  Mamma,  why  did  you  call  youhself  Miis.  Pryor  ?" 
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"  It  was  a  name  in  my  mother's  family,  I  adppted  it  that 
I  might  live  unmolested.  My  married  name  recalled  too 
vividly  my  married  life  :  I  could  not  bear  it.  Besides,  threats 
were  uttered  of  forcing  me  to  return  to  bondage :  it  could  not 
be ;  rather  a  bier  for  a  bed — the  grave  for  a  home.  My  new 
name  sheltered  mfi :  I  resumed  under  its  screen  my  old  occu- 
pation of  teaching.  At  first,  it  scarcely  procured  me  the 
means  of  sustaining  life ;  but  how  savory  was  hunger  when  I 
fasted  in  peace  !  How  safe  seemed  the  darkness  and  chill  of 
an  unkindled  hearth,  when  no  lurid  reflection  from  terror 
crimsoned  its  desolation  !  JEIow  serene  was  solitude,  when  I 
li^ared  not  the  irniption  of  violence  and  vice  !'* 

*^  But,  mamma,  you  have  been  in  this  neighborhood  before. 
How  did  it  happen,  that  when  you  reappeared  here  with  Miss 
Keeldar,  you  were  not  recognized  ?" 

"  I  only  paid  a  short  visit,  as  a  bride,  twenty  years  ago ; 
and  then  I  was  very  difierent  to  what  I  am  now — lender,  al- 
most as  slender, as  my  daughter  is  at  this  day :  my  complex- 
ion— ^my  very  features  are  changed  ;  my  hair,  jny  style  of 
dress — every  thing  is  altered.  "  You  can  not  Deuicy  me  a  slim 
young  person,  attired  in  scanty  drapery  of  white  niuslin,  with 
bare  arms,  braceleta  and  necklace  of  beads,  and  hair  disposed 
in  round  Grecian  curls  above  my  forehead  T* 

"You  must,  indeed,  have  been  difierent.  Manima,  I 
heard  the  firont  door  open :  if  it  is  mv  uncle  coming  in,  just 
ask  him  to  step  up  stairs,  and  let  me  hear  his  assurance  that 
I  am  truly  awA.ke  and  collected,  and  not  dreaming  or  de- 
lirious." 

The  rector,  of  his  own  accord,  was  mounting  the  stairs ; 
and  Mrs.  Pryor  summoned  him  to  his  niece's  apartment. 

"  She's  not  worse,  I  hope  ?"  he  inquired,  hastily. 

"I  think  her  better:  she  is  disposed  tp  converse— ^e 

iMioms  stronger." 

"  Good  !"  said  he,  brushing  quickly  into  the  room.  *'  Ha, 
Gary  !  hew  do1  Did  you  dxink  my  cup  of  tea  ?  I  made  it 
for  you  just  as  I  like  it  myself." 

"  I  drank  it  every  drop,  uncle  :  it  did  me  good- — it  has  made 
me  quite  ahve.  I  hav^  a  wish  for  company,  so  I  begged  Mrs. 
Pryor  to  call  you  in." 

The  respited  ecclesiastic  looked  pleased,  and  yet  embar- 
tMsed.    He  was  willing  enough  to  bestow  lus  company  <m 
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his  sick  niece  for  ten  minutes,  since  it  was  her  whim  to  wish 
it ;  but  what  means  to  employ  for  her  entertainment,  he 
knew  not :  he  hemmed — ^he  fidgeted.  - 

"  You'll  be  up  in  a  trice,"  he  observed,  by  way  o£  saying 
something.  "The  little  weakness  will  soon  pass  off;. and 
then  you  must  drink  port  wine — a  pipe,  if  you  can — and  eat 
game  and  oysters  :  I'll  get  them  for  you,  if  they  are  to  be  had 
any  where.  Bless  me !  we'll  make  you  as  strong  as  SamBon 
before  we've  done  with  you." 

"  Who  is  that  lady,  uncle,  standing  beside  you  at  tjie  bed- 

footr' 

"  Good  God  I"  he  ejaculated.  "  She's  not  wandering — ^is 
she,  ma'am  V* 

Mrs.  Pryor  smiled. 

"  I  am  wandering  in  a  pleasant  world,"  said  Caroline,  in  a 
soft,  happy  voice,  "  and  I  want  you  to  tell  me  whether  it  is 
real  or  visionary.  What  lady  is  that  ?  Give  her  a  name, 
uncle?" 

**  We  must  have  Dr.  Rile  again,  ma'am,  or,  better  still, 
MacTurk  :  he's  less  of  a  humbug.  Thomas  must  saddle  the 
pony,  and  go  for  him." 

"  No :  I  don't  want  a  doctor ;  mamma  shall  be  my  only 
physician.     Now,  do  you  understand,  uncle  ?" 

Mr.  Hclstone  pushed  up  his  spectacles  from  his  nose  to  his 
forehead,  handled  his  snuff-box,  and  administered  to  himself  a 
portion  of  the  contents.     Thus  fortified,  he  answered  briefly : 

*'  I  sec  daylight.     You've  told  her,  then,  ma'am  ?" 

"  And  is  it  t?-^?''  demanded  Caroline,  rising  on  her  pillow. 
"  Is  she  recdly  my  mother  ?" 

"  You  won't  cry,  or  make  any  scene,  or  turn  hysterical,  if 
I  answer  Yes  ?" 

"  Cry  ]  I'd  cry  if  you  said  No,  It  would  be  terrible  to 
be  disappointed  now.  But  give  her  a  name :  how  do  you 
caUher?"  . 

**  I  call  this  stout  lady  in  a  quaint  black  dress,  who  looks 
young  enough  to  wear  much  smarter  raiment,  if  she  would — 
I  call  her  Agnes  Helstone :  she  married  my  brother  James, 
and  is  his  widow." 

•*  And  my  mother  ?" 

"  What  a  little  skeptic  it  is  !  Look  at  her  small  face,  Mrs. 
Pryor,  scarcely  larger  than  the  palm  of  my  hand,  alive  with 
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acuteness  and  eagerness."  (To  Caroline). — '*^She  had  the 
trouble  of  bringing  you  into  the  world,  at  any  rate  :  mind  you 
show  your  duty  to  her  by  quickly  getting  well,  and  repairing 
the  waste  of  these  cheeks.  Heigho  !  she  used  to  be  plump  : 
what  she  has  done  with  it  all,  I  can't,  for  the  life  of  me,  di- 
vine." 

"  If  taishing  to  get  well  will  help  me,  I  shall  not  be  long 
sick.  Thb(  morning,  I  had  no  reason  and  no  strength  to 
wish  it."  ^ 

Fanny  here  tapped  at  the  door,  and  said  that  supper  was 
ready. 

"  Uncle,  if  you  please,  you  may  send  me  a  little  bit  of  sup- 
per— any  thing  you  like,  from  your  own  plate.  That  is  wiser 
than  going  into  hysterics— is  it  not  ?" 

*'  It  is  spoken  like  a  sage,  Gary  :  see  if  I  don't  cater  for  you 
judiciously.  When  women  are  sensible— and,  above  all,  in- 
telligible— I  can  get  on  'tdth  them.  It' is  only  the  vague, 
superfine  sensations,  and  extremely  wire-drawn  notions,  that 
put  me  about.  Let  a  woman  ask  me  to  give  her  an  edible 
or  a  wearable— be  the  same  a  roc*s  egg  or  the  breast-plate  of 
Aaron,  a  share  of  St.  John's  locusts  and  honey  or  the  leathern 
girdle  about  his  loins-^I  can,  isLt  least,  imderstand  the  demand : 
but  when  they  pine  for  they  know  not  what — sympathy — sen- 
timents—some of  these  indefinite  abstractions — I  can't  do  it : 
I  don't  know  it ;  I  haven't  got  it.     Madam,  a<;cept  my  arm." 

Mrs.  Pryor  signified  that  she  should  stay  with  her  daughter 
that  evening.  Helstone,  accordingly,  left  them  together.  He 
soon  returned,  bringing  a  plate  in  his  own  consecrated  hand. 

"  This  is  chicken,"  he  said  ;  "  but  we'll  have  partridge  to- 
morrow. Lift  her  up,  and  put  a  shawl  over  her.  On  my 
word,  I  understand  nursing.  Now,  here  is  the  very  same  lit- 
tle silver  fork  you  used  when  you  first  came  to  the  rectory : 
that  strikes  me  as  being  what  you  may  call  a  happy  thought 
.— 7-a  delicate  attention.  Take  it,  Gary,  and  munch  away 
cleverly." 

Garoline  did  her  best.  Her  uncle  frowned  to  see  that  her 
powers  were  so  limited  :  he  prophesied,  however,  great  things 
for  the  future ;  and  as  she  praised  the  morsel  he  had  brought, 
and  smiled  gratefully  in  his  face,  he  stooped  over  her  pillow, 
kissed  her,  and  said,  with  a  broken,  rugged  acc^it, 

*'  Grood-night,  baimie !    God  bless  thee !" 
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Caroline  enjoyed  such  peacefiil  rest  that  night,  circled  by 
her  mother's  arms,  and  pillowed  on  her  hreast,  that  she  foigot 
to  wish  for  any  other  stay ;  and  though  more  than  one  fever- 
ish dream  came  to  her  in  slumher,  yet,  when  she  woke  up 
panting,  so  happy  and  contented  a  feeling  returned  with  » 
turning  consciousness,  that  her  agitation  was  soothed  ahooi^ 
as  soon  as  felt. 

As  to  tha  mother,  she  spevX  the  night  like  Jacob  at  Pemd 
Till  break  of  day,  she  wrestled  with  Grod  in  earnest  pxay«r. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

TUE  -WEST  WDfP  KUp^MU 

Not  always  do  those  who  daxe  such  divine  conflict  psevail 
Night  after  night  the  sweat  of  agony  may  burst  dark  en  the 
forehead ;  the  supplicant  may  cry  for  mercy  with  that  sound- 
less voice  the  soUl  utters  when  its  appeal  is  to  the  Invisible. 
''  Spare  my  beloved,"  it  may  implore.  "  Heal  my  life's  life. 
Rend  not  firom  me  what  long  affecUcm.  entwines  with  my  whole 
nature.  Grod  of  heaven — bend — he^ur — he-  clem^:it !"  And 
ailer  this  «ry  and  strife,  the  sun  may  arise  and  see  him  worst- 
ed. That  opening  mom^  tirhich  used  to  salute  him  with  the 
whisper  of  zephyrs,  the  carol  of  skylarks,  may  blreathe,  as  its 
first  accents,  from  the  dear  Ups  which  color  and  heat  have 
quitted, 

"  Oh !  I  have  had  «  suffering  night.  This  morning  I  9M 
worse.  I  have  tried  to  rise.  I  can  not.  Dreaj(ns  I  am  uftr 
used  to  have  troubled  me." 

Then  the  watcher  approaches  the  patient's  pillow,  and  sees 
a  new  and  strange  molding  of  the  familiar  features,  feels  at 
once  that  the  insu^rable  moment  draws  ni^,  knows  that  it 
is  God's  will  his  idol  shall  be  brdken,  and  bends  his  head,  and 
subdues  his  soul  to  the  sentenoe  be  can  not  avert,  and  scarce 
can  bear. 

Happy  Mrs.  F!ryor !  She  was  still  praying,  imconscioos 
that  the  summer  suli  hung  above  the  hills»  whan  her  child 
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softly  woke  in  her  arms.  No  piteous,  nnoonseious  moaning—^ 
sound  which  so  wastes  our  strength  that,  erea  if  we  have 
sworn  to  be  firm,  a  rush  of  unconquerable  tears  sleeps  Itway 
the  oath — ^preceded  her  waking.  No  spa^e  of  4»af  apathy 
followed.  The  first  words  spoken  were  not  thos*  of  one  be- 
coming estranged  from  this  world,  and  already  pennitted  to 
stray  at  times  into  realms  foreign  to  the  living.  Caroline 
evidently  remembered  with  clearness  what  had  battled. 

**  Mamma,  I  have  slept  so  well.  I  only  dreamed  and  woke 
ttrioe." 

Mrs.  Pryor  rose  with  a  start,  that  her  datighter  might  nc^ 
see  the  joyful  tears  called  into  her  eyes  by  that  afieoticxnate 
word  ''  mamma,"  and  the  welcome  amuratioe  that  followed  it 

For  many  days  the  mother  dared  rejoice  only^  with  trem- 
Ming.  That  first  revival  seemed  like  the  ticket  rf  a  dying 
}amp :  if  the  flame^streamed  up  bright  one:  mcinint,  the  next 
it  sank  dim  in  the  socket.  E^^austion  followed  okse  on  eay 
citement. 

There  was  always  a  touching  endeavor  ttji  apptepr  better, 
but  too  often  ability  refhsed  to  second  will ;  too  often  the  at- 
temjpt  to  bear  up  fiiiled :  the  efibrt  to  eat/to^  talk,  to  look 
cheerful,  was  unsuccessful.  Many  an  hour  passed,  during 
which  Mrs:  PryOr  feared  that  the  chords  of  life  oonld  never 
more  be  strengthened,  though  the  time  of  their  l»eaMng  m^ht 
be  deferred. 

During  this  space,  the  mother  aftd  daughter  saeoaed  left 
almost  alone  in  the  neighborhood.  It  was  the  elose  <^  Au- 
gust :  the  weather  was  fine— ^that  is  to  say,  it  was  very  dry 
and  very  dusty,  for  an  arid  wind  had  been  blowii^  from  the 
east  this  month  past ;  very  cloudless,  too,  though  a  pale  base, 
stationary  in  the  atmosphere,  seemed  to  vob  of  all  depth  of  tone 
the  blue  of  heaven,  of  all  freshness  the  verdure  of  earth,  and 
of  all  glow  the  light  of  day.  Almost  every  family  in  Briar- 
field  was  absent  on  an  excursion.  Miss  Keeldalr  and  her 
friends  were  at  the  sea-sid^ ;  so  were  Mrs.  Yorkers  household. 
Mr.  Hall  and  Louis  Moore,  between  whom  a  spontaneous  in- 
timacy seemed  to  have  arisen,  the  resnlt,  probably,  of  harmony 
of  views  and  temperament,  were  gone  "up  north"  on  a  pe- 
destrian excursion  to  the  lakes.  Even  Hortonse,  who  would 
fain  have  stayed  at  home  and  aided  Mrs.  Pryor  in  niorskig  Car- 
oline, had  been  so  Earnestly  entreated  by  Mks  Maim  to  ac- 
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company  her  oace  moie  to  Wormwood  Wells,  in  the  hope  of 
alleviating  sufierings  greatly  aggravated  by  the  insalubrious 
weather,  that  she  felt  obliged  to  comply  :  indeed,  it  was  not 
in  her  nature  to  refuse  a  request  that  at  once  appealed  to  her 
goodness  of  heart,  and — ^by  a  confession  of  dependency — ^flat- 
tered her  amour-propre.  As  for  Robert,  from  Birmingham 
he  had  gone  on  to  London,  where  he  still  sojourned. 

So  long  as  the  breath  of  Asiatic  deserts  parched  Caroline's 
hps  and  fevered  her  veins,  her  physical  convalescence  could 
not  keep  pace  with  her  returning  mental  tranquillity;  but 
there  came  a  day  when  the  wind  ceased  to  sob  at  the  eastern 
gable  of  the  rectory,  and  at  the  oriel  window  of  the  churcL 
A  little  cloud  like  a  man's  hand  arose  in  the  west ;  gusts  from 
the  same  quarter  drove  it  on  and  spread  it  wide ;  wet  and 
tempest  prevailed  a  while.  When  that  was  over  the  sun 
broke  out  genially,  heaven  regained  its  azure,  and  earth  its 
green :  the  livid  cholera-tint  had  vanished  from  the  &ce  of 
nature :  the  hills  rose  clear  round  the  horizon,  absolved  from 
that  pale  malaria-haze. 

Caroline's  youth  could  now  be  of  some  avail  to  her,  and  so 
could  her  motiier's  nurture :  both— crowned  by  God's  blessing, 
sent  in  the. pure  west  wind  blowing  soft  as  fresh  through  ihe 
ever-open  chamber  lattice- — ^rekindled  her  long-languishing  en- 
ergies. At  last  Mrs.  Pryor  saw  that  it  was  permitted  to  hope 
— a  genuine,  material  convalescence  had  commenced.  It  was 
not  merely  Caroline's  smile  which  was  brighter,  or  her  spirits 
which  were  cheered,  but  a  certain  look  had  passed  from  her 
face  aiid  eye — a  look  dread  and  indescribable,  but  which  will 
easily  be  recalled  by  those  who  have  watched  the  couch  of 
dangerous  disease.  Long  before  the  emaciated  outlines  of  her 
aspect  began  to  fill,  or  its  departed  color  to  return,  a  more 
subtle  change  took  place  :  all  grew  softer  and  warmer.  In- 
stead of  a  marble  mask  and  glassy  eye,  Mrs.  Pryor  laid  on  the 
pillow  a  face  pale  and  wasted  enough,  perhaps  more  haggard 
than  the  other  appearance,  but  less  awful ;.  for  it  was  a  sick, 
living  girl — ^not  a  mere  white  mold,  or  rigid  piece  of  statuary. 

Now,  too,  she  was  not  always  petitioning  to  drink.  The 
words,  "  I  am  so  thirsty,"  x^ased  to  be  her  plaint.  Some- 
times, when  she  had  swallowed  a  morsel,  she  would  say  it  had 
revived  her :  all  descriptions  of  food  were  no  longer  equally 
distasteful ;  she  could  be  induced,  sometimes,  to  indicate  a 
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preference.  With  what  trembling  {Measure  and  anxious  care 
did  not  her  nurse  prepare  what  was  selected!  How  she 
watched  her  as  she  partook  of  it ! 

Nourishment  brought  strength.  She  could  sit  up.  Then 
she  longed  to  breathe  the  fresh  air,  to  revisit  her  flowers,  to 
see  how  the  fruit  liad  ripened.  Her  uncle,  always^  liberal,  had 
bought  a  garden-chair  for  her  express  use:  he  carried  her 
down  in  his  own  arms,  and  placed  her  in  it  himself,  and  Will- 
iam Farren  was  there  to  wheel  her  round  the  walks,  to  show 
her  what  he  had  done  among  her  plants,  to  take  her  directions 
for  further  work. 

William  and  she  found  plenty  to  talk  about :  they  had  a 
dozen  topics  in  common ;  interesting  to  them,  unimportant  to 
the  rest  of  the  world.  They  took  a  similar  interest  in  ani- 
mals, birds,  insects,  and  plants :  they  held  similar  doctrines 
about  humanity  to  the  lower  creation ;  and  had  a'similar  turn 
for  minute  observation  on  points  of  natural  history.  The  nest 
and  proceedings  of  some  ground-bees,  who  had  burrowed  in  the 
turf  under  an  old  cherry-tree,  was  one  subject  of  interest ;  the 
haunts  of  certain  hedge-sparrows,  and  the  welfare  of  certain 
pearly  eggs  and  callow  fledghngs,  another. 

Had  ''  Chambers^s  Journal"  existed  in  those  days,  it  would 
certainly  have  formed  Miss  Helstone's  and  Farren*s  favorite 
periodical.  She  would  have  subscribed  for  it ;  and  to  him 
each  munber  would  duly  haye  been  lent :  both  would  have 
put  implicit  faith,  and  found  great  savor  in  its  ma)rvelous  an- 
ecdotes of  animal  sagacity. 

This  is  a  digression ;  but  it  suffices  to  explain  why  Caro- 
line would  have  no  other  hand  than  William's  to  guide  her 
chair,  and  why  his  society  and  conversation  sufficed  to  give 
interest  to  her  garden-airings. 

Mrs.  Ptyor,  walking  near,  wondered  how  her  daughter  could 
be  SO' much  at  ease  with  a  "  man  of  the  people."  She  found 
it  impossible  to  speak  to  him  otherwise  than  stiffiy.  She  felt 
as  if  a  great  gulf  lay  between  her  caste  and  his ;  and  that  to 
cross  it,  or  meet  him  half  way,  would  be  to  degrade  herself 
She  gently  asked  Caroline, 

"  Are  you  not  afraid,  my  dear,  to  converse  with  that  person 
so  unreservedly  ?  He  may  presume  and  become  troublesome- 
ly  garrulous." 

**  WiUiam  presumermamma  1     You  don't  know  him.     He 
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never  presmnes  :  he  is  altogether  too  prond  and  sensitiYe  to  do 
80.     William  has  very  fine  feelings." 

And  Mrs.  Pryor  smiled  skeptioally  at  the  naive  notion  of 
that  rough-handed,  rongh-headed,  fustian-dad  clo-wn  having 
*•  fine  feelings." 

Farren,  for  his  part,  showed  Mrs.  Pryor  only  a  very  sulky 
brow.  He  knew  when  he  was  misjudged,  and  was  apt  to 
turn  unmanageable  to  such  as  failed  to  give  him  his  due. 

The  evening  restored  Carohne  entirely  to  her  mother,  and 
Mrs.  Pryor  hked  the  evening ;  ibr  then,  alone  with  her  daugh- 
ter, no  human  shadow  came  between  her  and  what  she  loved. 
During  the  day,  she  would  have  her  stifi*  demeanor  and  cool 
moments,  as  was  her  wont.  Between  her  and  Mr.  liektone, 
a  very  respectful  but  most  rigidly  ceremonious  intercourse  was 
kept  up  :  any  thing  like  familiarity  would  have  bred  contempt 
at  once  in  one  or  both  these  personages;  but  by  dint  of 
strict  civility  and  well-maintained  distance,  they  got  on  very 
smoothly. 

Toward  the  servants,  Mrs.  Pryor's  bearing  wais  not  un- 
coiirteous,  but  shy,  freezing,  ungenial.  Perhaps  it  was  diffi- 
dence rather  than  pride  which  made  hei^  appear  so  haugh^s 
but,  as  was  to  be  expected,  Fanny  and  Eliza  failed  to  make 
the  distinction,  and  she  wds  unpopular  with  thehi  accordingly. 
She  felt  the  effect  produced  :  it  rendered  her  at,  times  dissat- 
isfied with  herself  for  faults  she  could  not  help  ;  and  with  all 
else,  dejected,  chill,  and  taciturn. 

This  mood  changed  to  Caroline's  influetirie,  and  to  that  in- 
fluence alone.  The  dependent  fondness  of  her  nursling,  the 
natural  affection  of  her  child,  came  over  her  suavely :  her 
frost  fell  away ;  her  rigidity  unbent :  she  grew  smiling  and 
pliant.  Not  that  Caroline  made  any  wordy  profession  of 
love — ^that  would  ill  have  suited  Mrs.  Pryor  :  she  would  have 
read  therein  the  proof  of  insincerity ;  but  she  hung  on  her 
with  easy  dependence  ;  she  confided  in  her  "with  fearless  reli- 
ance :  these  things  contented  the  mother's  heart. 

She  liked  to  hear  her  daughter  say  "  Mamma,  do  this." 
"  Please,  mamma,  fetch  me  that."  "  Mamma,  read  to  me." 
"  Sing  a  little,  mamma." 

Nobody  else — not  one  living  thing — ^had  ever  so  claimed 
her  services,  so  looked  for  help  at  her  hand.  Other  people 
were  always  more  or  less  reserved  a^d  stiflT  with  her,  as  she 
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was  reserved  and  stiff  with  them  ;  other  people  betrayed  con- 
sciousness of,  and  annoyance  at  her  weak  points  :  Caroline  no 
more  showed  such  wounding  sagacity  or  reproachful  sensitive- 
ness now  than, she  had  done  when  a  suckling  of  three  months 
old. 

Yet  Caroline  could  find  fault.'  Blind  to  the  constitutional 
defects  that  were  incurable,  she  had  her  eyes  wide  open  to  the 
acquired  habits  that  were  susceptible  of  remedy.  On  certain 
points  she  would  quite  artlessly  lecture  her  parent;  and  that 
parent,  instead  of  being  hurt,  felt  a  sensation  of  pleasure  in 
discovering  that  the  girl  dared  lecture  her ;  that  she  was  so 
^much  at  home  with  her. 

"  Mamma,  I  am  determined  you  shall  hot  wear  that  old 
gown  any  more;  its  fashion  is  hot  becoming ;  it  is  too  strait 
in  the  skirt.  You  shall  put  on  your  black  silk  every  after- 
noon ;  in  that  you  look  nice :  it  suits  you  ;  and  you  shall 
have  a  black  satin  dress  foi^  Sundays — a  real  satin — ^not  a  sat- 
inet or  any  of  the  shams.  And,  mamma,  when  you  get  the 
new  one,  mind  you  must  wear  it." 

"  My  dear,  I  thought  of  the  black  silk  serving  me  as  a  best 
dress  for  many  years  yet,  and  I  wished  to  bny  you  several 
things." 

"  Nonsense,  mamma :  my  uncle  gives  me  cash  to  get  what 
I  want :  you  know  he  is  generous  enough ;  and  I  have  set 
my  heart  on  seeing  you  in  a  black  satiii.  Get  it  soon,  and 
let  it  be  made  by  a  dress-maker  of  my  recommending ;  let 
rne  choose  the  pattern.  You  always  want  to  disguise  your- 
self like  a  grandmother :  you  would  persuade  one  that  you 
are  old  and  ugly — ^not  at  all  I  On  the  contrary,  when  well 
dressed  and  cheerful,  you  are  very  comely  indeed.  Your  smile 
is  so  pleasant,  your  teeth  are  so  white,  your  hair  is  still  such 
a  pretty  light  color.  And  then  you  speak  like  a  young  lady, 
-with  such  a  clear,  fine  tone,  and  you  sing  better  than  any 
young  lady  I  ever  heard.  Why  do  you  wear  such  dresses 
and  bonnets,  mamma,  such  as  nobody  else  ever  wears  1" 

"  Does  it  annoy  you,  Caroline  ?" 

"  Very  much :  it  vexes  me  even.  People  say  you  are  mi- 
8€frly  ;  and  yet  you  are  not,  for  you  give  liberally  to  the  poor 
and  to  religious  societies  :  though  your  gifts  are  conveyed  «o 
secretly  and  quietly  that  they  are  known  to  few  except  the 
receivers.     But  I  "will  be  your  lady's  inaid  myself:  when  I 
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get  a  little  stronger  I  will  set  to  work,  andyou  must  be  good, 
mamma,  and  do  as  I  bid  you." 

And  Caroline,  sitting  near  her  mother,  re-arrailged  her  mnsr 
lin  handkerchief,  and  re-smoothed  her  hair. 

"  My  own  mamma,*'  then  she  went  on,  as  if  pleasing  her- 
self with  the  thought  of  their  relationship^  "  whc  belongs  to 
me,  and  to  whom  I  belong !  I  am  a  rich  girl  now  :  I  have 
something  I  can  love  well,  and  not  be  afraid  of  loving.  Mam- 
ma, who  gave  you  this  little  broach  ?  Let  me  unpin  it  and 
look  at  it." 

Mrs.  Pryor,  who  usually  shrank  from  meddling  fingers  and 
near  approach,  allowed  the  license  complacently. 

"  Did  papa  give  you  this,  mamma  ?" 

"  My  sister  gave  it  me^-my  only  sister,  Gary.  Would 
that  your  aunt  Caroline  had  lived  to  see  her  niece  !" 

**  Have  you  nothing  of  papa's  ?— ruo  trinket,  no  gift  of  his  t*' 

"  I  have  one  thing." 

"  That  you  prize  1" 

"  That  I  prize." 

"  Valuable  and  pretty  ?" 

"  Invaluable  and  sweet  to  me." 

**  Show  It,  mamma.     Is  it  here  or  at  Fieldhead  1" 

*'  It  is  talking  to  me  flow,  leaning  on  me :  its  arms  are 
round  me." 

"  Ah,  mamma !  you  mean  your  teazing  daughter,  who  will 
never  let  you  alone  ;  who,  when  you  go  into  your  room,  can 
not  help  running  to  seek  for  you ;  who  follows  you  up  stairs 
and  down  like  a  dog." 

"  Whose  features  still  give  me  such  a  strange  thrill  some- 
times.    I  half  fear  your  fair  looks  yet,  child." 

"  You  don't ;  you  can't.  Mamma,  I  am  sorry  papa  was 
not  good :  I  do  so  wish  he  had  been.  Wickedness  spoils  and 
poisons  all  pleasant  things :  it  kills  love.  If  you  and  I  thought 
each  other  wicked,  we  could  not  love  each  other,  could  we  ?" 

"  And  if  we  could  not  trust  each  other,  Cary  ?" 

"  How  miserable  we  should  be  !  Mother,  before  I  knew 
you,  I  had  an  apprehension  that  you  were  not  good,  that  I 
could  not  esteem  you :  that  dread  damped  my  wish  to  see 
you  ;  and  now  my  heart  is  .e]  ate  because  I  find  you  perfect — 
almost ;  kind,  clever,  nice.  Your  sole  fault  is  that  you  are 
old-fashioned,  and  of  that  I  shall  cure  you.     Mamma,  put 
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your  work  down  :  read  to  me.  I  like  your  southern  accent : 
it  is  so  pure,  so  soft.  It  ha^  no  rugged  burr,  no  nasal  twang, 
such  as  almost  every  one's  voice  here  in  the  north  has.  My 
uncle  and  Mr.  Hall  say  that  you  are  a  fine  reader,  mamma. 
Mr.  Hall  said  he  never  h^rd  any  lady  read  with  such  pro- 
priety of  expression  or  purity  of  accent.'* 

"I  wish  I  could  reciprocate  the  compliment,  Gary:  but 
really,  the  first  time  I  heard  your  truly  excellent  firiend  read 
and  preach,  I  could  not  understand  his  broad,  northern  tongue." 

"  Could  you  understand  me,  mamma  1  Did  I  seem  to 
speak  roughly  ?" 

"  No  :  I  almost  wished  you  had,  as  I  wished  you  had  look- 
ed unpolished.  Your  father,  Caroline,  naturally  spoke  well ; 
quite. otherwise  than  your  worthy  uncle:  correctly,  gently, 
smoothly..  You  inherit  the  gift." 

"Poor  papa  I  When  he  was  so  agreeable,  why  was  he 
not  good  ?" 

**  Why,  he  was  as  he  was — and,  happily,  of  that  you,  child, 
can  form  no  conception — ^I  can  not  tell :  it  is  a  deep  mystery. 
The  key  is  in  the  l^ands  of  his  Maker  ;  there  I  leave  it." 

•*  Mamma,  you  will  keep  stitching,  stitching  away  :  put 
down  the  sewing;  I  am  an  enemy  to  it.  It  cumbers  your 
lap,  and  I  want  it  for  my  head :  it  engages  your  eyes,  and  I 
want  them  for  a  book.     Here  is  your  favorite — Cowper." 

These  importunities  were  the  mother's  pleasure.  If  ever 
she  delayed  compliance,  it  was  only  to  hear  them  repeated, 
and  to  enjoy  her  child's  soft,  half-playful,  half-petulant  urgen- 
cy.    And  then,  when  she  yielded,  Caroline  would  say,  archly, 

"  You  will  spoil  me,  mamma.  I  always  thought  I  should 
like  to  be  spoiled,  and  I  find  it  viwry  sweet." 

So  did  Mrs^  Pryor. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

OLD   COPT-BOOKS^ 

By  the  time  the  Fieldhead  party  returned  to  BriarfieH, 
Caroline  was  nearly  well.  Miss  Keeldar,  who  had  received 
news  by  post  of  her  friend's  convalescence,  hardly  su^red  an 
hour  to  elapse  between  her  arrival  at  home  and  her  first  call 
at  the  Rectory. 

A  shower  of  rain  was  falling  gently  yet  fast  on  the  late 
flowers  and  russet  autumn  shrubs,  wlien  the  garden-wicket 
was  heard  to  swing  open,  and  Shirley's  well-known  form  pass- 
ed the  window.  On  her  entrance,  her  feelings  were  evinced 
in  her  own  peculiar  fashion.  When  deeply  moved,  by  serious 
fears  or  joys,  she  was  not  garrulous,  ^l^e  strong  emotion  was 
rarely  suffered  to  influence  her  tongue  ;  and  even  her  eye  re- 
fused it  more  than  a  furtive  and  fitful  conquest.  She  took 
Caroline  in  her  arms,  gave  her  one  look,  one  kiss,  and  then  said, 

"  You  are  better." 

And  a  minute  after,  "  I  see  you  are  safe  now,  but  take 
care.  God  grant  your  health  may  be  called  on  to  sustain  no 
more  shocks !" 

She  proceeded  to  talk  fluently  about  the  journey.  In  the 
inidst  of  vivacious  discourse  her  eye  still  wandered  to  Caro- 
line :  there  spoke  in  its  light  a  deep  solicitude,  some  trouble, 
and  some  amaze. 

"  She  may  be  better,"  it  said ;  "  but  how  weak  she  still  is ! 
What  peril  she  has  ccmie  through !" 

Suddenly  her  glance  reverted  to  Mrs.  Pryor :  it  pierced  her 
through. 

"  When  will  my  governess  rietum  to  me  1"  she  asked. 

"  May  I  tell  her  all  1"  demanded  Caroline  of  her  mother. 
Leave  being  signified  by  a  gesture,  Shirley  was  presently  en- 
lightened on  what  had  happened  in  her  absence. 

"  Very  good !"  was  the  cool  comment.  "  Very  good !  But 
it  is  no  news  to  me." 

"What  I     Did  you  know  r 
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"  I  guesseti  long  since  the  whole  business.  I  have  heard 
somewhat  of  Mrs.  Pryor's  history — ^not  from  herself,  but  from 
others.  With  every  detail  of  Mr.  James  Helstone's  career 
and  character,  I  was  acquainted :  an  afternoon's  sitting  and 
conversation  with  Miss  Mann  had  rendered  me  faihiliar  there- 
with :  also,  he  is  one  of  Mrs.  Yorke's  warning  examples— one 
of  the  blood-red  lights  she  hangs  out  ta  scare  young  ladies 
from  matrimony.  I  believe  I  should  have  been  skeptical 
about  the  truth  of  the  portrait  traced  by  such  fingers — both 
these  ladies  take  a  dark  pleasure  in  offering  to  view  the  dark 
side  of  life — but  I  questioned  Mr.  Yorke  on  the  subject,  and 
he  said,  *  Shirley,  my  woman,  if  you  want  to  know  aught 
about;  yond'  James  Helstone,  I  can  only  say  he  was  a  man- 
tiger.  He  was  handsome;  dissolute,  soft,  treacherous,  courte- 
ous, cruel-^*     Don't  cry,  Gary ;  we'll  say  no  more  about  it." 

"  I  am  not  crying,  Shirley  ;  or  if  I  am,  it  is  nothing — go 
on  :  you  are  no  friend  if  you  withhold  from  me  the  truth :  I 
hate  that  false  plan  of  disguising,  mutilating  the  truth." 

"  Fortunately,  I  have  said  pretty  nearly  all  that  I  hare  to 
say,  except  that  your  uncle  himself  confirmed  Mr.  Yorkers 
words :  for  he  too  scorns  a  lie,  and  deals  in  none  of  those  eon- 
ventional  subterfuges  that  are  shabbier  than  lies." 

"  But  papa  is  dead  :  they  should  let  him  alone  now." 

**They  should — and  we  toill  let  him  alone.  Cry  away, 
Gary,  it  will  do  you  good :  it  is  wrong  to  check  natural  tears ; 
besides,  I  choose  to  please  myself  by  sharing  an  idea  that  at 
this  moment  beams  in  your  mother's  eye  while  she  looks  at 
you :  every  drop  blots  out  a  sin.'  Weep— your  tears  have  the 
virtue  which  the  rivers  of  Damascus  lacked  :  like  Jordan,  they 
can  cleanse  a  leprous  memory. 

"  Madam,"  she  continued,  addressing  Mrs.  Pryor,  **  did  you 
think  I  could  be  daily  in  the  habit  of  seeing  you  and  your 
daughter  together  —  marking  your  marvelous  similarity  in 
many  points — observing — pardon  me — ^your  irrepressible  emo- 
tions in  the  presence,  and  still  more  in  the  absence  of  your 
child,  and  not  form  my  own  conjectures  1  I  formed  them, 
and  they  are  literally  correct.  I  shall  begin  to  think  myself 
shrewd." 

"  And  you  said  nothing  1"  observed  Caroline,  who  soon  re- 
gained the  quiet  control  of  her  feelings. 

"  Nothing.    I  had  no  warrant  to  breathe  a  word  on  the 
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subject.     My  businesB  it  was  not :  I  abstained  from,  makjng 
it  such." 

'*  You  guessed  so  deep  a  secret,  and  did  not  hint  that  yoa 
guessed  it  1" 

"  Is  that  so  dijEcult  r 

"  It  is  not  hke  you." 

"  How  do  you  know  ]" 

"  You  are  not  reserved.    You  are  firankly  conununicative." 

"  I  may  be  communicative,  yet  know  where  to  stop.  In 
showing  my  treasure,  I  may  withhold  a  gem  or  two^a  cu- 
rious,  imbought,  graven  stone— an  amulet,  of  whose  mptic 
glitter  I  rarely  permit  even  myself  a  glimpse.     Grood-day/' 

Caroline  thus  seemed  to  get  a  view  of  Shirley's  character 
under  a  novel  aspect.  Ere  long,  the  prospect  was  renewed : 
it  opened  upon  her. 

No  sooner  had  she  regained  sufficient  strength  to  bear  a 
change  of  scene — ^the  excitauent  of  a  Httle  society- — ^than  Miss 
Keeldar  sued  daily  ibr  her  presence  at  Fieldhead.  Whether 
Shirley  had  become  wearied  of  her  honored  relatives  is  not 
known  :  she  did  not  say  she  was;  but  she  claimed  and  re- 
tained Caroline  with  an  eagerness  which  proved  that  an  addi- 
tion to  that  worshipful  company  was  not  imwelcome. 

The  Sympsons  were  Church  people  :  of  course,  the  rector's 
niece  was  received  by  them  with  courtesy.  Mr.  Sympson 
proved  to  be  a  man  of  spotless  respectability,  worrying  tem- 
per, pious  principles,  and  worldly  views ;  his  Ikdy  was  a  very 
good  woman,  patient,  kind,  well-bred.  She  had  been  brought 
up  on  a  narrow  system  of  views— starved  on  a  few  prejudices : 
a  mere  handful  of  bitter  herbs ;  a  few  preferences,  soaked  till 
their  i^atural  flavor  was  extracted,  and  with  no  seasoning 
added  in  the  cooking ;  some  excellent  principles,  made  up  in 
a  stiff  raised-crust  of  bigotry,  difficult  to  digest :  far  too  sub- 
missive was  she  to  complain  of  this  diet,  or  to  ask  for  a  crumb 
beyond  it. 

The  daughters  were  an  example  to  their  sex.  They  were 
tall,  with  a  Homan  nose  apiece.  They  had  been  educated 
faultlessly.  All  they  did  was  well  done.  History,  and  the 
most  soUd  books,  had  cultivated  their  minds.  Principles  and 
opinions  they  possessed  which  could  not  be  mended.  More 
exactly -regulated  lives,  feelings,  manners,  habits,  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  find  any  where.     They  knew  by  h^art 
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a  ceTtadn  young-ladies'-school-room  code  of  laws  on  language, 
demeanor,  &c. ;  themselves  never  deviated  from  its  curious 
little  pragmatical  provisions ;  and  they  regarded  with  secret, 
-whispered  horror,  all  deviations  in  others.  The  Abomination 
of  Desolation  was  no  mystery  to  them :  they  had  discovered 
that  unutterable  Thing  in  the  characteristic  others  call  Orig- 
inality. Quick  were  tiiey  to  recognize  the  signs  of  this  evil ; 
and  wherever  they  saw  its  trace — whether  in  look,  word,  or 
deed ;  whether  they  read  it  in  the  firesh,  vigorous  style  of  a 
book,  or  listened  to  it  in  interesting,  unhackneyed,  pure,  ex- 
pressive language — they  shuddered — ^they  recoiled ;  danger 
was  above  tiieir  heads — ^peril  about  their  steps.  What  was 
this  strange  Thing?  Being  unintelligible,  it  must  be  bad. 
Xiet  it  be  denounced  and  chained  up.   -^ 

Henry  Sympson — the  only  son,  and  youngest  child  of  the 
family-— was  a  boy  of  fifleen.  He  generally  kept  with  his 
tutor  ;  when  he  1^  him,  he  sought  lus  cousin  Shirley.  This 
boy  difiered  from  his  sisters :  he  was  Uttle,  lame,  and  pale ; 
his  large  eyes  shone  somewhat  languidly  in  a  wan  orbit :  they 
were,  indeed,  usually  rather  dim — ^but  they  were  capable  of 
illumination  :  at  times,  they  could  not  only  shine,  but  blaze  : 
inward  emotion  could  likewise  give  color  to  his  cheek  and  de- 
cision to  his  crippled  movem^its.  Henry's  mother  loved  him ; 
she  thought  his  peculiarities  were  a  mark  of  election  :  he  was 
not  like  other  children,  she  allowed ;  she  believed  him  regen- 
erate— a  new  Samuel— called  of  God  from  his  birth :  he  was 
to  be  a  clergyman.  Mr.  and  the  Misses  Sympson,  not  under- 
standing the  youth,  let  him  much  alone.  Shirley  made  him 
her  pet ;  and  he  made  Shirley  his  playmate. 

In  the  midst  of  this  family  circle-— or,  rather,  outside  it — 
moved  the  tutor— the  satellite. 

Yes:  Louis  Moore  was  a  satellite  of  the  house  of  Sympson : 
connected,  yet  apart ;  ever  attendant — ever  distant.  Each 
member  of  that  correct  family  treated  him  with  proper  dig- 
nity. The  father  was  austerely  civil,  sometimes  irritable ;  the 
mother,  being  a  kind  woman,  was  attentive,  but  formal ;  the 
daughters  saw  in  him  an  abdtraction,  not  a  man.  It  seemed, 
by  their  manner,  that  their  brother's  tutor  did  not  live  for 
them.  They  were  learned :  so  was  he — but  not  for  them. 
They  were  accomplished :  he  had  talents,  too,  imperceptible 
to  their  senses.     The  most  fqpirited  sketch  from  his  fingers  was 
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a  blank  to  their  eyes ;  the  most  original  dMerration  £rom  \m 
lips  fell  unheard  on  their  ean.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  pio> 
priety  of  their  behavior. 

I  should  have  said,  nothing  could  have  equaled  it ;  but  I 
remembered  a  fact  which  strangely  astonished  Caroline  Hel* 
stone.  It  was — ^to  discover  that  her  cousin  had  absolutely  m 
sympathizing  friend  at  Fieldhead  :  that  to  Miss  Keeldar  he 
was  as  much  a  mere  teacher,  as  little  a  gentleman,  as  little  a 
man,  as  to  the  estimable  Misses  Sympson. 

What  had  befallen  the  kind-hearted  Shirley  that  she  shooU 
be  so  indifferent  to  the  dreary  position  of  a  fellow-exeature  tku 
isolated  under  her  roof?  She  was  not,  perhaps,  haughty  te 
him,  but  i4ie  never  noticed  him :  she  let  him  alone.  He  came 
and  went,  spoke  or  was  silent,  and  she  rarely  recognized  his 
existence. 

As  to  Louis  Moore  himself,  he  had  the  sir  of  a^  man  used  te 
this  life,  and  who  had  made  up  his  mind  to  bear  it  for  a  time. 
His  faculties  seemed  walled  up  in  him,  and  were  unmu^nu^ 
ing  in  their  captivity.  He  never  laughed ;  he  seldom  smiled; 
he  was  uncomplaining.  He  fulfilled  the  round  of  his  duties 
scrupulously.  His  pupil  loved  him ;  he  asked  nothing  piore 
than  civility  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  even  appeared 
that  he  would  accept  nothing  more — ^in  that  abode  at  least; 
for  when  his  cousin  Caroline  made  gentle  overtures  of  friend- 
ship, he  did  not  encourage  them ;  he  rather  avoided  than  sought 
her.  One  living  thing  alone,  besides  his  pale,  crippled  scholar, 
he  fondled  in  the  house,  and  tha,t  was  the  ruffianly  Tartar ; 
who,  sullen  and  impracticable  to  others,  acquired  a  singular 
partiality  for  him  :  a  partiality  so  marked  that  sometimei, 
when  Moore,  summoned  to  a  meal,  entered  the  room  and  sat 
down  unwelcomed,  Tartar  would  rise  from  his  lair  at  Shirley's 
leet,  and  betake  himself  to  the  taciturn  tutor.  Once— -but 
once — she  noticed  the  desertion ;  and  holding  out  her  white 
hand,  and  speaking  soflly,  tried  to  coax  him  back.  Tartar 
looked,  slavered,  and  sighed,  as  his  manner  was,  but  yet  dis- 
regarded the  invitation,  and  oooUy  settled  himself  on  his 
haunches  at  Louis  Moore's  sidd^  That  gentleman  drow  the 
dog's  big,  black-muzzled  head  on  to  his  knee,  patted  him,  aad 
smiled  one  little  smile  to  himself. 

An  acute  observer  might  have  remarked,  in  the  course  of 
the  same  evemng,  that  a&er  Tartar  had  resumed  Im  nHiipn^ 
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to  Shirley,  and  was  once  morcj  couched  near  her  foot-stool,  the 
audacious  tutor  hy  one  word  and  gesture  fascinated  him  again. 
He  pricked  up  his  ears  at  the  word ;  he  started  erect  at  the 
gesture,  and  came,  with  head  lovingly  depressed,  to  receiire  the 
expected  caress  :  as  it  was  given,  the  significant  smile  again 

tippled  across  Moore's  quiet  face. 

\  — 

"  Shirley,"  said  Caroline,  one  day,  as  they  two  were  sitting 
alone  in  the  summer-house,  "  did  you  know  that  my  cousin 
Xiouis  was  tutor  in  your  uncle's  fainily  before  the  Sympsons 
cain&  down  here  ?" 

Shirley's  reply  was  not  so  prompt  as  her  responses  usually 
•were,  but  at  last  she  answered, 

**  Yes— of  course  :  I  knew  it  well." 

"  I  thought  you  must  have  been  aware  of  the  eitcunastCtnee." 

"Well!  what  then?" 

"  It  puzzles  me  to  guess  how  it  chanced  that  you  never 
mentioned  it  to  me." 

**  Why  should  it  puzzle  you  ?" 

"  It  seems  odd.  I  can  not  account  for  it.  You  talk  a  great 
deal — ^you  talk  freely.  How  was  that  circumstance  never 
touched  on  ?" 

"  Because  it  never  was,"  and  Shirley  laughed. 

"  You  are  a  singular  being  !"  observed  her  friend :  "  I 
thought  I  knew  you  quite  '^ell :  I  begin  to  find  myself  mis- 
taken. You  were  silent  as  the  grave  about  Mi^.  Pryor ;  and 
now,  again,  here  is  another  secret.  But  why  you  made  it  a 
aecretis  the  mystery  to  me." 

"  I  never  made  it  a  secret :  I  had  no  reason  for  se  doing. 
If  you  had  asked  me  who  Henry's  tutor  was,  I  would  have  told 
you  ;  besides,  I  thought  you  knew." 

"  I  am  puzzled  about  more  things  than  one  in  this  matter : 
you  don't  Uke  poor  Louis — ^why  ?  Are  you  impatient  at  what 
you  perhaps  consider  his  servile  position  ?  Do  you  wish  that 
Robert's  brother  were  more  highly  placed  ?" 

"  Robert's  brother,  indeed !"  was  the  exclamation,  uttered 
in  a  tone  like  the  accents  of  scorn ;  and,  with  a  movement  of 
proud  impatience,  Shirley  snatched  a  rose  firom  a  branch  peep- 
ing through  the  open  lattice. 

"  Yes,"  repeated  Caroline,  with  mild  firmness ;  "  Robert's 
btother.     He  is  thus  closeiy  related  to  Gerard  Moore  of  the 
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Hollow,  though  Nature  has  not  giveu  him  features  so  hand- 
some, or  an  air  so  noble  as  his  kinsman ;  but  his  blood  is  as 
good,  and  he  is  as  much  a  gentleman,  were  he  free." 

*'  Wise,  humble,  pious  Caroline  I"  exclaimed  Shirley,  iron- 
ically. "  Men  and  angels,  hear  her  I  We  should  not  despise 
plain  features,  nor  a  laborious  yet  honest  occupation,  should 
we  ?  Look  at  the  subject  of  your  panegyric — ^he  is  there  in 
the  garden,''  she  continued,  pointing  through  an  aperture  in 
the  clustering  creepers ;  and  by  that  aperture  Louis  Moore  was 
visible,  coming  slowly  down  ^e  walk. 

"  He  is  not  ugly,  Shirley,"  pleaded  Caroline  ;  "  he  is  not 
ignoble  ;  he  is  sad :  silence  seals  his  mind ;  but  I  believe  him 
to  be  intelligent ;  and  be  certain,  if  he  had  not  something  very 
commendable  in  his  disposition,  Mr.  Hall  would  never  seek  his 
society  as  he  does.'' 

Shirley  laughed :  she  laughed  again ;  each  time  with  a 
slightly  sarcastic  sound.  "  Well,  well,"  was  her  conunent 
"  On  the  plea  of  the  man  being  Cyril  Hall's  Mend,  and  Rob- 
ert Moore's  brother,  we'll  just  tolerate  his  existence — ^won't  we, 
Gary  ?  You  believe  him  to  be  intelligent,  do  you  ?  Not  quite 
an  idiot — eh  ?  Something  commendable  in  his  disposition ! 
id  est,  not  an  absolute  ruffian.  Good  !  Your  representations 
have  weight  with  me ;  and  to  prove  that  they  have,  should 
he  come  this  way  I  will  speak  to  him." 

He  approached  the  summer-house :  unconscious  that  it  was 
tenanted,  he  sat  down  on  the  step.  Tartar,  now  his  customaiy 
companion,  had  followed  him,  and  he  couched  across  his  feet. 

"Old  boy!"  said  Louis,  pulling  his  tawny  ear,  or,  rather, 
the  jnutilated  remains  of  that  pigan,  torn  and  chewed  in  a 
hundred  battles ;  "the  autunm  sim  shines  as  pleasantly  on  us 
as  on  the  fairest  and  richest.  This  garden  is  none  of  ours,  but 
we  enjoy  its  greenness  and  perfume,  don't  we  ?" 

He  sat  silent,  still  caressing  Tartar,  who  slobbered  with  ex- 
ceeding afiection.  A  faint  twittering  commenced  among  the 
trees  round :  something  fluttered  down  as  light  as  leaves :  they 
Were  little  birds,  which,  lighting  on  the  sward  at  shy  distance, 
hopped  as  if  expectant. 

"  The  small  brown  elves  actually  remember  that  I  fed  them 
the  other  day,"  again  soliloquized  Louis.  "  They  want  some 
more  biscuit :  to-day,  I  forgot  to  save  a  fragment.  Eager  lit- 
tle sprites,  I  have  not  a  crumb  for  you." 
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He  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and  drew  it  out  empty. 

"  A  want  easily  supplied,*'  whispered  the  listening  Miss 
Keeldar. 

She  took  from  her  reticule  a  morsel  of  sweet-cake;  for 
that  repository  was  never  destitute  of  something  availahle  to 
throw  to  the  chickens,  young  ducks,  or  sparrows ;  she  crum- 
bled it,  and,  hending  over  his  shoulder,  put  the  crumbs  into  his 
hand. 

"  There/*  said  idie ;  **  there  is  a  Providence  for  the  improvi- 
dent.** ^ 

"  This  September  afternoon  is  pleasant,**  observed  Louis 
Moore,  ^8 — ^not  at  aU  discomposed — ^he  calmly  cast  the  crumbs 
to  the  g^ass. 

**  Even  for  you  ?** 

"  As  pleasant  for  me  as  for  any  monarch.'* 

"  You  take  a  sort  of  harsh,  solitary  triumph  in  drawing 
pleasure  out  of  the  elements,  and  the  inanimate  and  lower  ani- 
Biate  creation.** 

'*  Solitary,  but  not  harsh.  With  animals  I  feel  I  am  Adam's 
son  :  the  heir  of  him  to  whom  dominion  was  given  over  *  every 
living  thing  that  moveth  upon  the  earth.'  Your  dog  likes 
and  follows  me ;  when  I  go  into  that  yard,  the  pigeons  from 
your  dove-cot  flutter  at  my  feet;  your  mare  in  the  stable 
knows  me  as  well  as  it  knows  you,  and  obeys  me  better.*' 

"  And  my  roses  smell  sweet  to  you,  and  my  trees  give  you 
shade." 

"  And,"  continued  Louis,  "  no  caprice  can  withdraw  these 
pleasures  from  me  :  they  are  mine.** 

He  walked  off:  Tartar  followed  him,  as  if  in  duty  and 
afiection  bound,  and  Shirley  remained  standing  on  the  summer- 
house  step.  Caroline  saw  her  face  as  she  looked  after  the  rude 
tutor :  it  was  pale,  as  if  her  pride  bled  inwardly. 

"  You  see,"  remarked  Caroline,  apologetically,  *'  his  feelings 
are  so  often  hurt,  it  makes  him  morose." 

"  You  see,"  retorted  Shirley,  with  ire,  "he  is  a  topic  on 
which  you  and  I  shall  quarrel  if  we  discuss  it  often ;  so  drop 
it  henceforward  and  forever." 

'*  I  suppose  he  has  more  than  once  behaved  in  this  way," 
thought  Caroline  to  herself ;  "  and  that  renders  Shirley  so 
distant  to  him  :  yet  I  wonder  she  can  not  make  allowance  for 
character  and  circumstances :  I  wonder  the  general  modesty, 
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manliness,  sincferity  of  liis  nature,  do  not  plead  witli  her  in  his 
behalf.     She  is  not  often,  so  inconsiderate — so  irritaible." 

The  verbal  testimony  of  two  firiends  of  Caroline's  to  her 
cousin's  character  augmented  her  favorable  opinion  of  him. 
William  I^arren,  whose  cottage  he  had  visited  in  company 
with  Mr.  Hall,  pronounced  him  a  "real  gentleman  :"  there 
was  not  such  another  in  Briarfield :  he — William — "  could 
do  aught  for  that  man.  And  then  to  eee  how  t'  bairns  liked 
him,  and  how  t'  wife  took  to  him  first  minute  she  saw  him : 
he  never  went  into  a  house  but  t'  child^r  wor  about  hira  di- 
'  rectly  :  thetti  little  things  wor  Hke  as  if  they'd  a  keener  sense 
nor  grownr-up  folks  i'  finding  out  folks'  natures." 

Mr.  Hall,  in  answer  to  a  question  of  Miss  Helfltoiie's,  as  to 
what  he  thought  of  Louis  Moore,  replied  promptly,  that  he 
was  th6  best  fellow  he  had  met  with  mnce  he  left  Casnlwidge. 

"  But  he  is  so  grave,"  objected  Caroline. 

"  Graved!  The  finest  company  in  the  world  !  Full  of  odd, 
quiet,  out-of-the-way  humor.  Never  enjoyed  an  excursion  so 
much  in  my  life  as  the  one  I  took  with  him  to  the  Lakes. 
His  understanding  and  tastes  are  so  superior,  it  does  a  man 
good  to  be  within  their  influence ;  and  as  to  bis  temper  and 
nature,  I  call  them  fine." 

"  At  Fieldhead  he  Idoks  gloomy,  and,  I  believe,  has  the 
character  of  being  misanthropical." 

"  Oh !  I  fancy  he  is  rather  out  of  place  there — ^in  a  false 
position.  The  Sympson's  are  most  estimable  people,  but  not 
the  folks  to  comprehend  him :  they  think  a  great  deal  about 
form  and  ceremony,  which  are  quite  out  of  Louis's  way." 

"  I  don't  think  Miss  Keeldar  likes  him." 

"  She  doesn't  know  him— she  doesn't  know  him  ;  otherwise, 
she  has  sense  enough  to  do  justice  to  his  merits." 

"  Well,  I  suppose  she  doesn't  know  him,"  mused  Caroline 
to  herself,  and  by  this  hypothesis  she  endeavored  to  aeconM 
for  what  seemed  else  uiiaccountable.  But  such  simple  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulty  was  not  left  her  long  :  she  was  obliged  to 
refuse  Miss  Keeldar  even  this  negative  excuse  for  her  prejudice. 

One  day  she  chanced  to  be  in  the  school- room  with  Henry 
Sympson,  whose  amiable  and  aflectionate  disposition  had 
quickly  recommended  him  td  her  regard .  The  Jboy  was  busied 
about  soine  mechanical  eohtrivance :  his  lameness  made  him 
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fond  of  sedentary  occupation :  he  began  to  ransack  his  tutor's 
desk  for  a  piece  of  wax,  or  twine,  necessary  to  his  work.  Moore 
happened  to  be  absent.  Mr.  Hall,  indeed,  had  called  for  him 
to  take  a  long  walk.  Henry  could  not  immediately  find  the 
object  of  his  search  :  he  rummaged  compartment  after  com* 
partment ;  and,"  at  last  opening  an  inner  drawer,  he  came 
upon — ifot  a  ball  of  cord,  or  a  lump  of  beeswax^-but  a  little 
bundle  of  small  marble-colored  cahiers,  tied  with  ta.pe.  Henry 
looked  at  them : 

"  Wha,t  rubbish  Mr.  Moore  stores  up  in  his  desk !''  he  said : 
''  I  hope  he  won't  keep  my  dd  exercises  so  carefully." 

"What  is  it?" 

**  Old  copy-books." 

He,  threw  the  bundle  to  Caroline.  The  packet  lodced  so 
neat  ^eternally,  her  curiosity  was  excited  to  see  its  contents. 

"  If  they  arei>nly  copy-books,  I  suppose  I  may  open  them  ?" 

"  Oh !  yes  ;  quite  freely.  Mr.  Moore's  desk  is  half  mine— - 
for  he  lets  me  keep  all  wa\B  of  things  in  it — and  I  give  you 
leave." 

On  scrutiny,  tb^  proved  to  be  French  compositions,  writ- 
ten in  a  hand  pecuUar  but  compact,  And  exquisitely  clean  and 
clear.  The  writing  was  recognizaUe :  she  scarcely  needed 
the  further  evidence  of  the  name  signed  at  the  close  of  each 
theme,  to  tell  her  whose  they  were.  Yet  that  name  astonished 
her :  *'  Shirley  Keeldar,  Sympson  Grove, shire"  (a  south- 
ern county),  and  a  date  four  years  back. 

She  tied  up  the  packet,  and  held  it  in  her  hand,  meditating 
over  it.  She  half  felt  as  if,  in  opening  it,  she  had  violated  a 
confidence. 

"  They  are  Shirley's,  you  see,"  said  Henry,  carelessly. 

"  Did  you  give  them  to  Mr.  Moore  ?  She  wrote  them  with 
Mrs.  Pryor,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  She  wrote  them  in  my  school-rpom  at  Sympson  Grove, 
when  Bhe  lived  with  us  there.  Mr.  Moore  taught  her  Ftench : 
it  is  his  native  language." 

"  I  know Was  she  a  gpod  pupil,  Henry  ?" 

**  She  was  a  wild,  laughing  thing,  but  pleasant  to  have  in 
the  room  :  she  made  lesson-time,  ohanning.  She  learned  fast 
— ^you  could  hardly  tell  when  or  how.  French  was  nothing 
to  her :  8tN9  ^poke  it  quiok-^uick  \  as  quick  as  Mr.  Moore 
himself." 
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"  Was  she  obedient  ?     Did  she  give  trouble?" 

"  She  gave  plenty  of  trouble  in  a  way  :  she  was  giddy,  but 
I  liked  her.     I'm  desperately  fond  of  Shirley." 

"  Desperately  fond — you  small  simpleton  !  You  don't  know 
what  you  say." 

"  I  am  desperately  fond  of  her :  she  is  the  light  of  my  ejres : 
I  said  so  to  Mr.  Moore  last  night." 

"  He  would  reprove  ybu  for  speaking  with  exaggeration." 

"  He  didn't.  He  never  reproves  and  reproves,  as  girls'  goT- 
emesses  do.  He  was  reading,  and  he  only  smiled  into  his 
book,  and  said  that  if  Miss  Keeldar  was  no  more  than  that, 
she  was  less  than  he  took  her  to  be ;  for  I  was  but  a  dim- 
eyed,  short-sighted  little  chap.  I'm  a&aid  I  am  a  poor  un- 
fortunate. Miss  Caroline  Helstone.    I  am  a  cripple,  you  know." 

"Never  mind,  Henry,  you  are  a  very  liice  little  fellow; 
and  if  God  has  not  given  you  health ,  and  strength,  he  has 
given  you  a  good  disposition,  and  an  excellent  heart  aiid  brain." 

'^^  I  shall  be  despised.  I  sometimes  think  both  Shirley  and 
you  despise  me." 

"Listen,  Henry.  Generally,  I  don't  like  school-boys :  I 
have  a  great  horror  of  them.  They  seem  to  me  little  ruffians, 
who  take  an  unnatural  delight  in  killing  and  tormenting  birds, 
and  insects,  and  kittens,  and  whatever  is  weaker  than  them- 
selves ;  but  you  are  so  difierent,  I  am  quite  fond  of  you.  You 
have  almost  as  much  sense  as  a  man  (far  more,  God  wot," 
she  muttered  to  herself,  "than  many  men) ;  you  are  fond  of 
reading,  and  you  can  talk  sensibly  about  what  you  read." 

"  I  am  fond  of  reading.  I  know  I  have  sense,  and  I  know 
I  have  feeling." 

Miss  Keeldar  hete  entered. 

"  Henry,"  she  said,  "  I  have  brought  your  lunch  here :  I 
shall  prepare  it  for  you  mysel£" 

She  placed  on  the  table  a  glass  of  new  milk,  a  plate  of 
something  which  looked  not  unlike  leather,  and  a  utensil 
which  resembled  a  toastinsr-fork. 

"What  are  you  two  about,"  she  continued,  "ransacking 
Mr.  Moore's  desk  ?" 

"  Looking  at  your  old  copy-books,"  returned  Caroline. 

"  My  old  copy-books  ?" 

"  French  exercise-books.  Look  hero  !  They  must  be  held 
precious :  they  are  kept  carefully." 
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She  showed  the  hundle.     Shirley  snatched  it  up. 
**  Did  not  know  one  was  in  existence,"  she  said.    "  I  thought 
the  whole  lot  had  long  since  Ht  the  kitchen-fire,  or  curled  the 
maid's  hair  at  Sympson  Grove.  .What  made  you  keep  them, 
Henry  r 

"  It  is  not  my  doing  :  I  should  not  have  thought  of  it :  it 
never  entered  my  head  to  suppose  copy-books  of  value.  Mr. 
Moore  put  them  by  in  the  inner  drawer  of  his  desk  :  perhaps 
he  forgot  them.'* 

"  C'est  cela ;  he  forgot  them,  no  doubt,"  echoed  Shirley. 
**  They  are  extremely  well  written,"  she  observed,  compla- 
cently. 

"  What  a  giddy  girl  you  were,  Shirley,  in  those  days  !  I 
remember  you  so  well :  a  sHm,  Ught  creature  whom,  though 
you  were  so  tall,  I  could  lift  off  the  floor.  I  see  you  with  your 
long,  countless  curls  on  your  shoulders,  and  your  streaming 
sash.  You  used  to  make  M|r.  Moore  Uvely,  that  is,  at  first : 
I  beheve  you  grieved  him  after  a  while." 

Shirley  turned  the  closely-written  pages  and  said  nothing. 
Presently  she  observed,  "  That  was  written  one  winter  after- 
noon.    It  was  a  description  of  a  snow-scene." 

"I  remember,"  said  Henry;  "Mr.  Moore,  when  he  read 
it,  cried  '  voila  le  Fran^ais  gagn6  !'  He  said  it  was  well  done. 
Afterward  you  made  him  draw,  in  sepia,  the  landscape  you 
described." 

"  You  have  not  forgotten  then,  Hal  ?" 
"  Not  at  all.  We  were  all  scolded  that  day  for  not  coming 
down  to  tea  when  called.  I  can  remember  my  tutor  sitting 
at  his  easel,  and  you  standing  behind  him,  holding  the  candle, 
and  watching  him  draw  the  snowy  cliff,  the  pine,  the  deer 
couched  under  it,  aiid  the  half-moon  hung  above." 

"  Where  are  his  drawings,  Harry  ?  Caroline  should  see 
them." 

"  In  his  port-folio ;  but  it  is  padlocked :  he  has  the  key." 
"  Ask  him  for  it  when  he  comes  in." 
"  You  should  ask  him,  Shirley  ;  you  are  shy  of  him  now : 
you  are  grown  a  proud  lady  to  him,  I  notice  that.'* 

"  Shirley,  you  are  a  real  enigma,"  whispered  Caroline  in 
Her  ear.  "  What  queer  discoveries  I  make  day  by  day  now ! 
I,  who  thought  I  had  your  confidence.  Inexplicable  creature ! 
even  this  boy  reproves  you." 
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"  I  have  forgotten  '  auld  lang  syne,'  you  see,  Harry,"  said 
Miss  Keeldar,  answering  young  Sympson,  and  not  lieeding 
Caroline. 

"  Which  you  never  should  have  done.  You  don't  deserve 
to  be  a  man's  morning  star,  if  you  have  so  short  a  mem- 
ory. 

"  A  man's  morning  star  indeed  I  and  by  *  a  man/  is  meant 
your  worshipful  self,  I  suppose  ?  Come,  drink  your  new  milk 
while  it  is  warm." 

The  young  cripple  rose  and  limped  toward  the  fire  :  he  had 
left  his  crutch  near  the  mantle-piece. 

"  My  poor  lame  darling !"  murmured  Shirley,  in  her  softest 
voice,  aiding  him. 

"  Whether  do  you  like  me  or  Mr.  Sam  Wynne  best,  Shi^ 
ley  ?"  inquired  the  boy,  as  she  settled  him  in  an  arm-chair. 

"  Oh,  Harxy  !  Sam  Wynne  is  my  aversion  :  you  are  my 
pet." 

"  Me  or  Mr.  Malone  ?"     . 

"  You  again,  a  thousand  times." 

"  Yet,  they  are  great  whiskered  fellows,  six  feet  high  each." 

"  Whereas,  as  long  as  you  live,  Harry,  you  wiU  never  be 
any  thing  more  than  a  little  pale  lameter." 

"Yes,  I  know." 

"  You  need  not  be  sorrowful.  Have  I  not  often  told  jou 
who  was  almost  as  little,  as  pale,  as  suffering  as  you^  and  yet 
potent  as  a  giant,  and  brave  as  a  lion  ?" 

"  Admiral  Horatio  ?" 

"  Admiral  Horatio,  Viscount  Nelson,  and  Duke  of  Bronte: 
great  at  heart  as  a  Titan ;  gallant  and  heroic  as  all  the  world 
and  age  of  chivahry ;  leader  of  the  might  of  England ;  com- 
mander of  her  strength  on  the  deep ;  hurler  of  her  thunder 
over  the  flood." 

"  A  great  man :  but  I  am  not  warlike,  Shirley :  and  yet 
my  mind  is  so  restless,  I  bum  day  and  night — ^for  what— 1 
can  hardly  tell — to  be— to  do— to  sufier,  I  think." 

"  Harry,  it  is  your  mind,  which  is  stronger  and  older  than 
your  frame,  that  troubles  you.  It  is  a  captive.  It  lies  in 
physical  bondagei.  But  it  will  work  its  own  redemption 
vet.     Study  carefully,  not  only  books,  but  the  world.     You 

love  N^iture ;  love  her  without  fear.     Be  patient ^wait  the 

course  of  time.     You  will  not  be  a  soldier  or  a  sailor.  Hem^; 
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but,  if  you  live,  you  will  be — ^listen  to  my  prophecy — ^you  will 
be  an  author — perhaps,  a  poet." 

"  An  author !  It  is  a  flash — a  flash  of  light  to  me  !  I  will 
•—I  tuiU!     I'll  write  a  book  that  I  may  dedicate  it  to  you." 

"  You  will  write  it,  that  you  may  give  your  soul  its  natural 
release.  Bless  me  !  what  ani  I  saying  ?  more  than  I  under- 
stand, I  believe,  or  can  make  good.  Here,  Hal ;  here  is  your 
toasted  oat-cake— eat  and  Hve  !" 

"  Willingly !"  Here  cried  a  voice  outside  the  open  window, 
''  I  know  that  fragrance  of  meal.bread.  Miss  Keeldar,  may 
I  come  in  and  partake  ?" 

"  Mr.  Hall"  (it  was  Mr.  Hall,  and  with  him  was  Louis 
Moore,  returned  from  their  walk),  "  there  is  a  proper  luncheon 
laid  out  in  the  dining-room,  and  there  are  proper  people  seated 
roimd  it :  you  may  join  that  society  and  share  that  fare  if  you 
please  ;  but  if  your  ill-regulated  tastes  lead  you  to  prefer  ill- 
regulated  proceedings,  step  in  here,  and^do  as  we  do." 

**  I  approve  the  perfume,  and  therefore  shall  sufler  myself 
to  be  led  by  the  nose,"  returned  Mr.  Hall,  who  presently 
entered,  accompanied  by  Louis  Moore.  That  gentleman's  eye 
fell  on  his  desk,  pillaged. 

"  Burglars  1"  said  he.     "  Henry,  you  merit  the  ferule." 

*'  Give  it  to  Shirley  and  Caroline — -they  did  it,"  was  al- 
leged with  more  attention  to  effect  than  truth. 

"  Traitor  and  false  witness !"  cried  both  the  girls.  "  We 
never  lAd  hands  on  a  thing,  except  in  the  spirit  of  laudable 
inquiry.  "^ 

"Exactly  80,"  said  Moore,  with  his  rare  smile.  "And 
what  have  you  ferreted  out,  in  yoijr  *  smrit  of  laudable  in- 
fjuiry : 

He  perceived  the  inner  drawer  open. 

"  This  is  empty,"  said  he.     "  Who  has  taken—?'* 

''  Here !  here  !"  Caroline  hastened  to  say  ;  and  she  restove^ 
the  little  packet  to  its  place.  He  shut  it  up ;  he  locked  it  vbl 
with  a  small  key  attached  to  his  watch-guard ;  he  restored 
the  other  papers  to  orde^,  closed  the  repository,  and  sat  down 
without  further  remark. 

"  I  thought  you  would  have  scolded  much  more,  sir,"  said 
Henry.     "  The  girls  deserve  reprimand." 

"  I  leave  them  to  their  own  consciences." 

"  It  accuses  them  of  crimes  intended  as  well  as  perpetrated, 

S 
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sir.  If  I  had  not  been  here,  they  would  have  treated  your 
port-folio  as  they  have  done  your  desk ;  but  I  told  them  it  was 
padlocked.** 

"  And  will  you  have  lunch  with  us  ?"  here  interposed  Shir- 
ley, addressing  Moore,  and  desirous,  as  it  seemed,  to  turn  the 
conversation.  % 

"  Certainly,  if  I  may."       ; 

"  You  will  be  restricted  to  new  milk  and  Yorkshire  oat- 
cake.** 

"  Va— pour  le  lait  firais  I'*  said  Louis.  "  But  for  your  oat- 
cake I'*  and  he  made  a  grimace. 

"  He  can  not  eat  it,**  said  Henry :  "  he  thinks  it  is  like  bran, 
raised  with  sour  yeast.*' 

"  Come,  then,  by  special  dis{)ensation,  we  will  allow  him  a 
few  cracknels ;  but  nothing  less  homely.** 

The  hostess  rang  the  bell  and  gave  her  frugal  orders,  which 
were  presently  executed.  She  herself  measured  out  the  milk, 
and  distributed  the  bread  round  the  cozy  circle  now  inclosing 
the  bright  little  school-room  fire.  She  then  took^the  post  of 
toaster-general ;  and  kneeling  on  the  rug,  fork  in  hand,  fid- 
filled  her  office  with  dexterity.  Mr.  Hall,  who  relished  any 
homely  innovation  on  ordinary  usages,  and  to  whom  the  husky 
oat-cake  was  from  custom  suave  as  manna — seemed  in  his 
best  spirits.  He  talked  and  laughed  gleefully — ^now  with 
Caroline,  whom  he  had  fixed  by  his  side,  now  with  Shirley, 
and  again  with  Louis  Moore.  And  Louis  met  him  in  con- 
genial spirit :  he  did  not  laugh  much,  but  he  uttered  in  the 
quietest  tone  the  wittiest  things.  Gravely  spoken  sentences, 
marked  by  unexpected  turns  and  a  quite  fresh  flavor  and  poign- 
ancy, fell  easily  from  his  lips.  He  proved  himself  to  b^ 
what  Mr.  Hall  had  said  he  was— excellent  company.  Caro- 
hne  marveled  at  his^  humor,  but  still  more  at  lus  entire  self- 
possession.  Nobody  there  present  seemed  to  impose  on  him 
a  sensation  of  unpleasant  restraint :  nobody  seemed  a  bore — 
a  check- — a  chill  ta  him ;  and  yet  there  was  the  cool  and  lofty 
Miss  Keeldar  kneehng  before  the  fire,  almost  at  his  feet. 

But  Shirley  was  cool  and  lofty  no  longer-— at  least  not  at 
this  moment.  She  appeared  unconscious  of  the  humihty  of 
her  present  position— K)r,  if  conscious,  it  was  only  to  taste  a 
charm  in  its  lowliness.  It  did  not  revolt  her  pride  that  the 
group  to  whom  she  voluntarily  officiated  as  handmaid  should 
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include  her  cousin's  tutor :  it  did  not  scare  her  that  while  she 
handed  the  bread  and  milk  to  the  rest,  she  had  to  ofier  it  ta 
him  also^ ;  and  Moore  took  his  portion  from  her  hand  as  calmly 
as  if  he  had  been  her  equal. ' 

**  You  ate  overheated  now/'  he  said,  when  she  had  retain- 
ed the  fork  for  some  timf  :  "  let  me  relieve  you." 

And  he  took  it  from  her  with  a  sort  of  quiet  authority,  to 
which  she  submitted  passively — ^neither  resisting  him  nor 
thanking  him. 

**  I  should  like  to  see  your  pictures,  Louis,"  said  Caroline, 
when  the  sumptuous  luncheon  was  discussed.  "  Would  not 
you,  Mr.  HaU  ?" 

"  To  please  you,  I  should ;  but,  for  my  own  part,  I  have 
cut  him  as  an  artist.  I  had  enough  of  him  in  that  capacity 
in  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland.  '  Many  a  wetting  we  got 
among  the  mountains  because  he  would  persist  in  sitting  cm 
a  camp-stool,  catdiing  efiects  of  rain-clouds,  gathering  mists, 
fitful  sunbeams,  and  what  not." 

**  Here  is  the  port-folio,"  said  Henry,  bringing  it  in  one  hand, 
and  leaning  on  his  crutch  with  the  other. 

Louis  took  it,  but  he  still  sat  as  if  he  wanted  another  to 
speak.  It  seemed  as  if  he  would  not  open  it  unless  the  proud 
Shirley  deigned  to  show  herself  interested  in  the  exhibition. 

"  He  makes  us  wait  to  whet  our  curiosity,"  she  said. 

'*  You  ^derstand  opening  it,"  observed  Louis,  giving  hex 
the  key.    ^You  spoiled  the  lock  for  me  once — ^try  now." 

He  held  it :  she  opened  it ;  and,  monopolizing  the  contents, 
had  the  first  view  of  every  sketch  herself.  She  enjoyed  the 
treat— if  treat  it  were— in  silence,  without  a  single  comment.- 
Moore  stood  behind  her  chair  and  looked  over  her  shoulder, 
and  when  she  had  done,  and  the  others  were  still  gazing,  he 
left  his  post  and  paced  through  the  room. 

A  carriage  was  heard  in  the  lane — ^the  gate-bell  rang : 
Shirley  started. 

^*  There  are  callers,"  she  said,  *^  and  I  shall  be  summoned 
to  the  room.  A  pretty  figure — as  they  say — I  am  to  receive 
company  :  I  and  Henry  have  been  in  the  garden  gathering 
firuit  half  the  morning.  C^,  for  rest  under  my  own  vine  and 
my  own  fig-tree  !  Happy  is  ^  the  slave-wife  of  the  Indian 
chief,  in  that  she  has  no  drawing-room  duty  to  perform,  but 
can  sit  at  ease  weaving  mats,  and  stringing  beads,  and  peace 
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fblly  flattening  her  pioaninny's  head  in  an  nmnalested  oormt 
of  her  wigwam.     I'll  emigrs^  to  the  westenr  woods/' 

Louis  Moore  laughed. 

''  To  marry  a  White  Cloud  or  a  Big  Bufialo ;  and  after 
wedlock  to  devote  yourself  to  the  t^der  task  of  digging  your 
lord's  maize-field,  while  he  smok^his  pipe  or  draiks  fiie- 
water.*' 

Shirley  seemed  ahout  to  reply,  hut  here  the  school-nmo 
door  unclosed,  admitting  Mr.  Sympson.  That  penougB 
stood  aghast  when  he  saw  the  group  around  the  fire. 

"  I  thought  you  alone,  Miss  Keeldar,"  he  said.  '*  I  find 
quite  a  party." 

And  evidently,  from  his  shocked,  scandalized  air^-had  he 
not  recognized  in  one  of  the  party  a  clerg3nman — ^he  would 
have  delivered  an  extempore  philipjHC  on  the  extraordinaiy 
halnts  of  his  niece :  respect  for  the  cloth  arrested  him. 

**  I  merely  wished  to  announce,"  he  proceeded,  coldly,  "that 
the  family^ from  De  Walden  Hall,  Mr.,  Mrs.,  the  Mines,  and 
Mr.  Sam  Wynne,  are  in  the  drawing-room."  And  he  howed, 
and  withdrew. 

''  The  family  from  De  Walden  Hall  I  Couldn't  be  a  wone 
set,"  murmured  Shirley. 

She  sat  still,  looking  a  little  contumacious,  and  very  much 
indisposed  to  stir.  She  was  flushed  with  the  fire ;  her  daik 
hair  had  been  more  than  once  disheveled  by  the  moniing 
wind  that  day  ;  her  attire  was  a  light,  neatly  ntting,  hot 
amjdy  flowing  dress  of  muslin ;  the  shawl  she  had  worn  in 
the  garden  was  still  draped  in  a  carel^ns  fold  round  her.  In- 
dol^t,  willful,  picturesque,  and  singularly^  pretty  was  her  as* 
pect-*-prettier  than  usiul,  as  if  some  soft  inward  emotion- 
stirred  who  knows  how  V^^had  given  new  bloom  and  expres- 
sion to  her  features. 

*'  Shirley—- Shirley,  you  ought  to  go,"  whispered  Caroline. 

"  I  wonder  why  1" 

She  lifted  her  eyes,  and  saw  in  the  glass  over  the  fire-place, 
both  Mr.  HaU  and  Louis  Moore  gazing  at  her  gravely. 

'*  If,"  she  said,  with  a  yielding  smile — **  if  a  majority  of 
the  present  company  maintain  that  the  De  Walden  Hall  peo- 
ple have  claims  on  my  civility,'  I  will  subdue  my  inchoationi 
to  my  duty.  Let  thc^  who  think  I  ought  to  go,  hold  up 
their  hancte." 
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H        Again  eansnlting  the  minor,  it  reflected  a  unanimons  TOte 
pq    against  her. 

"  You  must  go/'  said  Mr.  Hall,  "  and  behave  courteously, 
i  I    too.     You  owe  many  duties  to  society.     It  is  not  permitted 
^    you  to  jdease  only .  yourself." 
f         Louis  Moore  assented  with  a  low  *'  Hear  I  hear  !" 

Caroline,  approaching  her,  smoothed  her  wavy  curis,  gav9 
g  to  her  attire  a  less  artistic  And  more  domestic  grace,  and 
;  Shirley  was  put  out  of  the  room,  ptotesting  still,  vby  a  pouting 
^      lip,  against  her  dismissal. 

"  lliere  is  a  curious  charm  about  her,"  observed  Mr.  Hall, 
when  she  was  gone.     **  And  now,"  he  added,  "  I  must  away, 
for  Sweeting  is  off  to  see  his  mother,  and  there  are  two  fu- 
f      aerals." 

"  Henry,  get  your  books ;  it  is  lesson-time,"  said  Moore, 
sitting  down  to  his  desk. 

"  A  curious  charm !"  repeated  the  pupil,  when  he  and  his 
master  were  left  alone.  "  True.  Is  she  not  a  kind  of  white 
witch  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Of  whom  are  you  speaking,  sir  ?" 
**  Of  my  cousin  Shirley." 
**  No  irrelevant  questions.     Study  in  silence/' 
Mr.  Moore  looked  and  spoke  sternly — sourly.     Henry  kaew 
this  mood :  it  waa  a  rare  one  with  his  tutor ;  but  when  it 
came  he  h^  an  awe  (^  it :  he  obeyed. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

THE  VmST  BLUE   STOOKINO. 

Miss  Kbeldae  and  her  uncle  had  characters  that  would 
not  harmonize— >that  never  had  harmonized:  He  was  irrita* 
ble,  and  she  was  spirited ;  he  ^as  despotic,  and  she  liked 
freedom ;  he  was  worldly,  and  she,  perhaps,  romantic. 

Not  without  purpose  had  he  come  down  to  Yorshire  :  his 
missiott  was  dear,  and  he  intended  to  discharge  it  conscien- 
tiously :  he  anxiously  desired  to  have  his  niece  married ;  to 
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make  for  her  a  suitable  match;  give  her  in  charge  to  a 
proper  husband,  and  wash  his  hands  of  her  forever. 

The  misfortune  was,  from  infancy  upward,  Shirley  and  he 
had  disagreed  on  the  meaning  of  the  words  ''  suitable"  and 
"  proper."  She  never  yet  had  accepted  his  definition;  and  it 
was  aoubtfnl  whether,  in  the  most  important  step  of  her  life, 
she  would  consent  to  accept  it. 

The  trial  soon  came. 

Mr.  Wynne  proposed  in  form  for  his  son,  Samuel  Fawthn^ 
Wynne. 

"Decidedly  suitable!  Most  proper!"  prcmounced  Mr. 
Sympson.  "A  fine  unencumbered  estate;  real  substance; 
good  connections.     It  must  be  done!'' 

He  sent  for  his  niece  to  the  oak-parlor ;  he  shut  himself  up 
there  with  her  alone;  he  communicated  the  ofi^r ;  he  gave 
his  opinion ;  he  claimed  her  consent. 

It  was  withheld. 

**  No  :  I  shall  not  marry  Samuel  Fawthrop,  Wynne.'' 

"I  ask  whyl  I  must  have  a  reason.  In  all  respects  lie 
is  more  than  worthy  of  you." 

She  stood  on  the  hearth ;  she  was  pale  as  the  white  marUe 
slab  and  cornice  behind  her ;  her  eyes  flashed  large,  dilated, 
unsmiUncr. 

"  And  /ask  in  what  sense  that  young  man  is  worthy  oime  ?" 

''He  has  twice  your  money-^twice  your  ooni|M>n  sense; 
equal  connections — equal  respectability  ]"  ^ 

"  Had  he  my  money  counted  five  score  times,  I  would  take 
no  vow  to  love  him." 

"  Please  to  state  your  objections." 

"  He  has  run  a  course  of  despicable,  commonplace  profliga- 
cy.    Accept  that  as  the  first  reason  why  I  spurn  him." 

"  Miss  Keeldar,  you  shock  me  !" 

"That  conduct  alone  sinks  him  in  a  gulf  of  immeasurable 
inferiority.  His  intellect  reaches  no  standard  I  can  esteem : 
there  is  a  second  stumbHng-block.  His  views  are  narrow; 
his  feelings  are  blunt ;  his  tastes  are  coarse;  his  mannen 
vulgar." 

"  The  man  is  a  respectable,  wealthy  man.  To  refitse  him 
is  presumption  on  your  part." 

"  1  refuse,  ppint>blank  !  Cease  to  annoy  me  with  the  sub- 
ject :  I  forbid  it  !'* 
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"  Is  it  your  intention  ever  to  many,  or  do  you  prefer  celi- 
bacy?" . 

'*  I  deny  your  right  to  tdaim  an  answer  to  that  question." 
*'  May  I  ask  if  you  expect  some  man  of  title — some  peer 
of  the  realm-^to  demand  your  hand  ?" 

"  I  doubt  if  the  peer  breathes  on  whom  I  would  confer  it." 
**  Were  there  insanity  in  the  family,  I  should  believe  you 
mad.      Your  eccentricity  and  conceit  touch  the  verge  of 
phrensy." 

"  Perhaps,  ere  I  have  finished,  you  will  see  me  overleap  it." 
"I  anticipate  no  less.     Frantic  and  impracticable  girl! 
Take  warning ! — I  dare  you  to  suUy  our  name  by  a  misalli- 
ance !" 

"  Our  name  I     Am  /  called  Sympson  ?" 
**  Grod  be  thanked  that  you  are  not !    But  be  on  your  guard ! 
I  wUl  not  be  trifled  with  !" 

"  What,  in  the  name  of  common  law  and  common  sense, 
would  you,  or  could  you  do,  if  my  pleasure  led  me  to  a  choice 
you  disapproved  1" 

"  Take  care !  take  care !"  (warning  her  with  voice  and 
hand  that  trembled  alike). 

"  Why  1     What  shadow  of  power  have  you  over  me  1 
Why  should  I  fear  you  ]" 
"  Take  care,  madam  !" 

**  Scruwilous  care  I  will  take,  Mr.  Sympson.     Before  I 
marry,  I  am  resolved  to  esteem — ^tp  admire— to  love." 
**  Preposterous  stuff'  I — ^indecorous  I — ^unwomanly  I " 
**  To  love  with  my  whole  heart.     I  know  I  speak  in  an  un- 
known tongue ;  but  I  feel  indifferent  whether  I  am  compre- 
hended or  not."  ' 

**  And  if  this  love  of  yours  should  fall  on  a  b^gar  ?" 
"  On  a  beggar  it  will  never  fall.     Mendicancy  is  not  esti- 
mable." ' 

"  On  a  low  clerk,  a  play-actor,  a  play-writer,  or— or — " 
**  Take  courage,  Mr.  SymJ»son !     Or  what  ?" 
<'  Any  hterary  scrub,  or  shabby,  whining  artist." 
"  For  the  scrubby,  shabby,  whining,  I  have  no  taste :  for 
literature  and  the  arts,  I  have.     And  there  I  wonder  how 
your  Fawthrop  Wynne  would  suit  me  1     He  can  not  write 
a  note  without  orthographical  errors ;  he  reads  only  a  sporting 
paper  :  he  was  the  booby  of  Stilbro'  grammar  school !" 
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"  Unlady-like  language  I  Great  God  !  to  what  -will  she 
come  ]"     He  lifted  hands  and  eyes. 

"  Never  to  the  altar  of  Hymen  with  Sam  Wynne." 

"  To  what  will  she  come  ?  Why  are  not  the  laws  more 
stringent,  that  I  might  compel  her  to  hear  reason  I" 

**  Console  yourself,  uncle.  Were  Britain  a  serfdom^  and 
you  the  czar,  you  could  not  oonj^pd  me  to  this  step.  J  will 
write  to  Mr.  Wynne.  Give  yours^  no  further  trouble  on 
the  subject." 


Fortune  is  proverbially  called  changeful,  yet  her  caprice 
often  takes  the  form  of  repeating  again  and  again  a  similar 
stroke  of  luck  in  the  same  quarter.-  It  appeared  that  Miss 
Keeldar—- or  her  fortune^ — had  by  this  tkne  made  a  sensation 
in  the  district,,  and  produced  an  impression  in  quarters  by  her 
nnthought  of.  No  less  than  three  offers  followed  Mr.  Wynne's 
— all  more  or  less  eligible.  All  were  in  succession  pressed  on 
her  by  her  imcle,  and  all  in  succession  she  refused.  iTet 
among  them  there  was  more  than  one  gmitleman  of  unezcep- 
tiomable  character,  aa  well  as  ample  wealth.  Many  besides 
her  uncle  asked  what  she  meant,  and  whom  she  expected  to 
entrap,  ^hat  •she  was  so  insolently  fastidious. 

At  last,  the  gossips  thought  they  had  found  the  key  to  her 
conduct,  and  her  uncle  was  4Hire  of  it ;  and,  what  is  more,  the 
discovery  showed  his  niece  to  him  in  quite  a  new  light,  and 
he  changed  his  whole  deportment  to  her  accordingly. 

Fieldhead  had,  of  la|;e,  been  fast  growing  too  hot  to  hold 
them  both :  the  suave  aunt  could  not  reconcile  them ;  the 
daughters  froze  at  the  view  of  their  quarrels :  Gertrude  and 
Isabella  whispered  by  the  hour  together  in  their  dressing- 
room,  and  became  chilled  with  decorous  dread  if  they  chanced 
to  be  left  alone  with  their  audacious  cousin.  But,  as  I  have 
said,  a  change  supervened :  Mrf.Sympson  was  appeased  and 
his  family  tranquilized.  / 

The  village  of  Nunnely  has  been  alluded  to  :  its  old  church, 
its  ibrest,  its  monastic  ruins.  It  had  also  its  Hall,  called  the 
Priory^ — an  older,  a  larger,  a  more  lordly  abode  than  any 
Briarfield  or  Whinbury  owned ;  and,  what  is  more,  it  had  its 
man  of  title — its  baronet,  which  neither  Briar£eld  nor  Whin- 
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bury  could  boast.  This  possession — its  proudest  and  most 
prized — had  for  years  been  nominal  only :  the  present  baro- 
net,  a  young  man  hitherto  resident  in  a  distant  province,  was 
unknown  on  his  Yorkshire  estate. 

During  Miss  Keeldar's  stay  at  the  fashionable  watering- 
place  of  Clifi^bridge,  she  and  her  friends. had  met  with  and 
been  introduced  to  Sir  Philip  Nunnely.  They  encountered 
him  again  and  again  on  the  sands,  the  elifis,  in  the  various 
walks,  sometimes  at  the  public  balls  of  the  place.  He  seemed 
solitary ;  his  manner  was  very  unp^tending— too  simple  to 
be  termed'  affable ;  rather  timid  tlutn  proud  :  he  did  not  wn* 
descend  to  their  society-^he  seemed  glad  of  it. 

With  any  unaffected  individual,  Shirley  could  easily  and 
quickly  cement  an  acquaintance.  She  walked  and  talked 
with  Sir  Philip  ;' she,  her  aunt,  and  <^usin8,  sometimes  took 
a  sail  in  his  yacht.  She  liked  him  because  she  found  him 
kind  and  modest,  and  was  charmed  to  feel  she  had  the  poww 
to  amuse  him. 

One  slight  dr&wbadk  there  was-— where  is  the  friendship 
without  it  ? — Sir  Philip  had  a  literary  turn  :  he  wrote  poetry/ 
sonnets,  stanzas,  ballads;  Perhaps  Miss  Keeldar  thought  him 
a  little  too  fond  di  reading  and  reciting  these  compo^tions ; 
perhaps  she  wished  the  riiyqae  had  possessed  more  accuracy — •' 
the  measure  more  music-— the  tropes  more  freshness — the  in- 
spiration more  &» :  at  any  rate,  she  always  winced  when  he 
recurred  to  the  subject  of  his  poems,  and  usually  did  her  best 
to  divert  the  conversation  into  another  channel. 

He  would  beguile  her  to  take  moonlight  walks  with  him 
on  the  bridge,  for  the  sole  purpose,  as  it  seemed,  of  pouring 
into  her  ear  the  longest  of  his  ballads :  he  would  lead  her 
away  to  sequestered  rustic  seats,  whence  the  rush  of  the  surf 
to  the  sands  was  heard  soil  and  soothing ;  and  when  he  had 
her  aU  to  himself,  and  the  sea  lay  before  them,  and  the  scent- 
ed shade  of  gardens  spread  round,  and  the  tall  shelter  of  clifli 
rose  behind  them,  he  would  pull  out  his  last  batch  of  sonnets, 
and  read  them  in  a  voice  tremulous  with  emotion.  He  did 
not  seem  to  know,  that  though  they  might  be  rhyme,  they 
were  not  poetry.  It  appeared  by  Shirley's  downcast  eye  and 
disturbed  face  that  she  knew  it,  and  felt  hetfurtily  mortified  by 
the  single  foible  of  this  good  and  amiable  gentleman. 

Often  she  tried,  as  gently  as  might  be,  to  wean  him  from 

s* 
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this  fanatic  worship  of  the  Muses :  it  was  his  monomania-^ 
on  all  ordinary  subjects  he  was  sensible  enough ;  and  fain 
was  she  to  engage  lum  in  ordinary  topics.  He  questioned  ha 
sometimes  about  his  place  at  Nunnely ;  she  was  but  too  hap- 
py to  answer  his  interrogatories  at  length  :  she  never  wearied 
of  desc^bing  the  antique  Priory,  the  wild  sylvan  park,  the 
hoary  church  and  hamlet ;  nor  did  she  fail  to  counsel  him  to 
oofme  down  and  gather  his  tenantry  about  him  in  his  ances- 
tral halls. 

Somewhat  to  her  surprise,  Sir  Philip  followed  her  advice 
to  the  letter ;  and  actually,  toward  the  close  of  September, 
arrived  at  the  Priory. 

He  soon  made  a  call  at  Fieldhead,  and  his  first  visit  was 
not  his  last :  he  said^— when  he  had  achieved  the  round  of  the 
neighborhood — ^that  under  no  roof  had  he  found  such  pleatot 
shcdter  as  beneath  the  massive  oak-beams  of  the  gray  majaoT- 
house  of  Briarfield  :  a  cra:mped,  modest  dwelling  enough,  com- 
pared with  his  own — but  he  liked  it. 

Presently,  it  did  not  suffice  to  sit  with  Shirley  in  her  pan- 
eled parlor,  where  others  came  and  went,  and  where  he  could 
rarely  find  a  quiet  moment  to  show  her  the  latest  production 
of  his  fertile  muse  ;  he  must  have  her  out  among  the  pleasant 
pastures,  and  lead  her  by  the  still  waters.  T6te-a-tlte  ram- 
blings  she  shunned ;  so  he  made  parties  for  her  to  his  own 
grounds,  his  glorious  forest ;  to  remoter  scenes— woods  severed 
by  the  Whaife,  vales  watered  by  the  Aire. 

Such  assiduity  covered  Miss  Keeldar  with  distinction.  Her 
uncle's  prophetic  soul  anticipated  a  splendid  future :  he  al- 
ready scented  the  time  afar  ofi*  when,  with  nonchalant  air, 
and  left  foot  nursed  on  lus  right  knee,  he  should  be  able  to 
make  dashingly-familiar  allusion  to  his  "  nephew  the  baronet." 
Now,  his  niece  dawned  upon  him  no  longer  "a  mad  girl," 
but  a  "  most  sensible  woman.'*  He  termed  her,  in  confiden- 
tial dialogues  with  Mrs.  Sympson,  "  a  truly  superior  person : 
pecuhar,  but  very  clever."  He  treated  her  with  exceeding 
deference ;  rosfe  reverently  to  open  and  shut  doors  for  her ; 
reddened  his  fjEice,  and  gave  himself  headaches,  with  stooping 
to  pick  up  gloves,  handkerchief,  and  other  loose  property, 
whereof  ^hurley  usually  held  but  insecure  tenure.  He  would 
cut  mysterious  jokes  about  the  superiority  of  woman's  wit  over 
man's  wisdom  ;  commence  bbscure  apologies  for  the  blunder- 
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ing  mistake  he  had  committed  respecting  the  generalship,  the 
tactics,  of  "  a  personage  not  a  hundred  miles  from  Fieldhead  :'* 
in  short,  he  seemed  elate  as  any  ^'  midden-cock  on  pattens.'' 

His  niece  viewed  his  maneuvers,  and  received  his  innuen- 
does with  phlegm :  apparently,  she  did  not  ahove  half  com- 
prehend to  what  aim  they  tended.  When  plainly  charged 
with  hemg  the  preferred  of  the  baronet,  she  said,  she  behoved 
he  did  like  her,  and  for  her  part  she  liked  him  :  she  had  never 
thought  a  man  of  rank — ^the  only  son  of  a  proud,  fond  mother 
—the' only  brother  of  doting  sisters-— could  have  so  much  good- 
ness, and,  on  the  whole,  so  much  sense. 

Time  proved,  indeed,  that  Sir  PhiUp  liked  her.  Perhaps 
he  had  found  in  her  that  '*  curious  charm''  noticed  by  Mr. 
HaU.  He  sought  her  presence  more  and  more ;  and,  at  last, 
with  a  frequency  that  attested  it  had  become  to  him  an  indis- 
pensable stimulus.  About  this  time  strange  feelings  hovered 
round  Fieldhead  ;  restless  hopes  and  haggard  anxieties  haunt- 
ed some  of  its  rooms.  There  was  an  unquiet  wandering  of 
flome  of  the  inmates  among  the  still  fields  round  the  mansion ; 
there  was  a  sense  of  expectancy  that  kept  the  nerves  strained. 

One  thing  seemed  clear.  Sir  Philip  was  not  a  man  to  be 
despised :  he  was  amiable ;  if  not  highly  intellectual,  he  was 
intelligent.  'Miss  Keeldar  could  not  affirm  of  him — ^what  she 
had  so  bitterly  affirmed  of  Sam  Wynne — ^that  his  feelings  were 
blunt,  his  tastes  coarse,  and  his  manners  vulgar.  There  was 
sensibility  in  his  nature ;  there  was  a  very  real,  if  not  a  very 
diJBcriminating,  love  of  the  arts ;  there  was  the  English  gen- 
tleman in  all  his  deportment :  as  to  his  lineage  and  wealth, 
both  were;  of  course,  far  beyond  her  claims. 

His  appearance  had  at  first  elicited  some  laughing,  though 
not  ill-natured,  remarks  from  the  merry  Shirley.  It  was  boy- 
ish; his  features  were  plain  and  straight;  his  hair  sandy; 
hiB  stature  insignificant.  But  she  soon  checked  her  sarcasm 
on  this  point ;  she  would  even  fire  up  if  any  one  else  made 
uno(xnpHmehtary  allusion  thereto.  He  had  "  a  pleasing  coun- 
toMtnce,"  she  affirmed ;  "and  there  was  that  in  his  heart 
which  was  better  than  three  Roman  noses,  than  the  locks  of 
Absalom,  or  the  proportions  of  Saul."  A  spare  and  rare  shaft 
she  still  reserved  for  his  unfortunate  poetic  propensity ;  but 
even  here  she  would  tolerate  no  irony  save  her  own. 

In  short,  matters  had  reached  a  point  which  seemed  fully 
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to  warrant  an  observation  made  about  this  time  by  Mr.  Yorke 
to  the  tutor,  Louis. 

*'  Yond'  brother  Robert  of  yours  seems  to  me  to  be  either  a 
fool  or  a  madman.  Two  months  ago,  I  could  have  sworn  he 
had  the  game  all  in  his  own  hands ;  and  there  iie  runs  the 
country,  and  quarters  himself  up  in  London,  ^r  weeks  togeth* 
er,  and  by  the  time  he  comes  back  he'U  find  himself  chedE- 
mated.  Louis,  '  There  is  a  tide  in  the  afiairs  of  men,  wMoh, 
taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune ;  but,  once  let  slip,  never 
returns  again.'  I'd  write  to  Robert,  if  I  were  you,  and  re- 
mind him  of  that." 

"  Robert  had  views  on  Miss  Keeldar  1"  inquired  Louis,  ae 
if  the  idea  were  new  to  him. 

**  Yiews  I  suggested  to  him  myself,  and  views  he  might 
have  realized,  for  she  liked  him." 

"  As  a  neighbor  1" 

**  As  more  than  that.  I  have  seen  her  change  countenance 
and  color  at  the  mere  mention  of  his  name.  Write  to  the  lad, 
I  say,  and  tell  him  to  come  home.  He  is  a  finer  gentleinaa 
than  thifr  bit  of  a  baronet,  after  all." 

**  Does  it  not  strike  you,  Mr.  Yorke,  that  for  a  mere  penni- 
less adventurer  to  aspire  to  a  rich  woman's  hand  is  presump- 
tuous—contemptible  ?" 

"  Oh !  if  you  are  for  high  notions,  and  double-refined  senti- 
ment, I've  naught  to  say.  I'm  a  plain,  practical  man  my- 
self;  and  if  Robert  is  willing  to  give  up  that  royal  prize  to  a 
lad-rival — a  puling  sHp  of  aristocracy — ^I  am^  quite  agreeabla 
At  his  age,  in  his  place,  with  his  inducements,  I  would  have 
acted  difierently.  Neither  baronet,  nor  duke,  nor  prince  ahonld 
have  snatched  my  sweet-heart  from  me  wiUiout  a  struggle. 
But  you  tutors  are  such  solemn  chaps  ^  it  is  almost  like  speak- 
ing to  a  parson  to  consult  with  you." 

Flattered  and  fawned  upon  as  Shirley  was  just  now,  it  ap- 
peared she  was  not  absolutely  spoiled--r-that  her  better  nature 
did  not  quite  leave  her.  Universal  report  had  indeed  ceased 
to  couple  her  name  with  that  of  Moore,  and  this  silence  seem- 
ed sanctioned  by  her  own  apparent  oblivion  of  the  absentee ; 
but  that  she  had  not  quite  £>rgotten  him — ^that  she  still  re- 
garded him,  if  lu>t  with  love,  yet  with  interest .  ■  Doomed  proved 
by  the  increased  attention  which  at  this  juncture  of  afiairs  a 
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sudden  attack  of  illness  induced  her  to  show  that  tutor-brother 
of  Robert's,  to  whom  she  habitually  bore  herself  with  strange 
alternations  of  cold  reserve  and  docile  respect :  now  sweeping 
past  him  in  all  the  dignity  of  the  moneyed  heiress  and  proa- 
pective  Lady  Nunnely,  and  anon  accosting  him  as  abashed 
school-girls  are  wont  to  accost  their  stem  professors :  bridling 
her  neck  of  ivory,  and  curling  her  lip  of  carmine,  if  he  en- 
countered her  glance,  one  minute ;  and  the  next  submitting 
to  the  grave  rebuke  of  his  eye,  wilJi  as  much  contrition  as  if 
he  had  the  power  to  inflict  penalties  in  case  of  contumacy. 

Louis  Moore  had  perhaps  <;aught  the  fever,  which  for  a 
few  days  laid  him  low,  in  one  of  the  poor  cottages  of  the  dis- 
trict, which  he,  his  lame  pupil,  and  Mip.  Hall,  were  in  the 
habit  of  visiting  together.  At  any  rate  he  sickened,  and  after 
opposing  to  the  malady  a  taciturn  resistance  for  a  day  or  two, 
was  obliged  to  keep  his  chamber. 

He  lay  tossing  on  his  thorny  bed  cme  evening,  Henry,  who 
would  not  quit  him,  watching  faithfully  beside  him,  when  a 
tap— too  light  to  be  that  of  ]\£».  Gill  or  the  housemaid^ — sum- 
moned young  Sympson  to  the  door. 

**  How  is  Mr.  Moore  to-night  ?"  asked  a  low  voice  firom  the 
dark  gallery. 

"  Come  in  and  see  him  yourself* 

"Is  he  asleep ?" 

'^1  wish  he  could  sleep.    Come  and  speak  to  him,  Shirley." 

"  He  would  not  like  it." 

But  the  speaker  stepped  in,  and  Henry,  seeing  her  hesitate 
on  the  threshold,  took  her  hand  and  drew  her  to  the  couch. 

The  shaded  light  showed  Miss  Keeldar's  form  but  imper- 
fectly, yet  it  revealed  her  in  elegant  attire.  There  was  a 
party  assembled  below,  including  Sir  PhiUp  Nunnely ;  the 
ladies  were  now  in  the  drawing-room,  and  their  hostess  had 
stolen  from  them  to  visit  Henry's  tutor.  Her  pure  white 
dress,  her  fair  arms  and  i^k,  the  trembling  chainlet  of  gold 
circling  her  throat,  and  quivering  on  her  breast,  glistened 
strangely  amid  the  obscurity  of  the  sick-rOom.  Her  mien  was 
chasten^  and  pensive :  she  spoke  gently. 

"  Mr.  Moore,  how  are  you  to-night  ?" 

^*  I  have  not  been  very  ill,  and  aqi  now  better." 

**  I  heard  that  you  complained  o£  thirst :  I  have  btotight 
you  some  grapes :  can  yea  taste  one  ?" 
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"  No :  but  I  thank  you  fer  remembering  me." 

"  JuBt  one." 

From  the  rich  cluster  that  filled  a  small  basket  held  in  her 
hand,  she  severed  a  berry  and  o^red  it  to  lips.  He  shook  hii 
head  and  turned  aside  lus  flushed  face. 

"  But  what  then  can  I  bring  you  instead  ?  You  have  no 
wish  for  fruit ;  yet  I  see  that  your  hps  are  parched.  What 
beverage  do  you  prefer  ?" 

*'  Mra.  Gill  supplies  me  with  toast  and  water :  I  like  it  best." 

Silence  fell  for  some  minutes. 

"  Do  you  su^r  ?    Have  you  pain  ?" 

"  Very  little." 

"  What  made  you  ill  ?" 

Silence. 

"  I  wonder  what  caused  this  fever?  Ta  what  do  yon  at- 
tribute itl" 

'^  Miasma  perhaps — malaria.  This  is  autuimi,  a  season 
fertile  in  fevers." 

*'  I  hear  you  often  visit  the  sick  in  Briarfield,  and  Nunnely 
too,  with  Mr.  Hall :  you  should  be  on  your  guard  :  temerity 
is  not  wise." 

"  That  reminds  me,  Miss  Keeldar,  that  perhaps  you  had 
better  not  enter  this  chamber,  or  come  near  this  couch.  I  do 
not  believe  my  illness  is  infectious :  I  scarcely  fear  (with  a 
sort  of  smile)  you  will  take  it ;  but  why  should  you  run  even 
the  shadow  of  a  risk  1     Leave  me." 

**  Patience  ;  I  vriU  go  soon ;  but  I  should  like  to  do  some- 
thing for  you  before  I  depart — any  little  service — " 

"  They  will  miss  you  below." 

"  No,  the  gentlemen  are  istill  at  table.** 

"  They  will  not  linger  long :  Sir  Philip  Nunnely  is  no  wine- 
bibber,  and  I  hear  him  just  now  pass  £re>m  the  dining-room  to 
the  drawing-room." 

"  It  is  a  servant." 

"  It  is  Sir  Philip,  I  know  his  step." 

"  Your  hearing  is  acute." 

"  It  is  nev^  dull,  and  the  sense  seems  sharpened  at  present 
Sir  Philip  was  here  to  tea  last  night.  I  heard  you  sing  to 
him  some  song  which  he  had  brought  you.  I  heard  him, 
when  he  took  his  departure  at  eleven  o'clock,  call  you  out  on 
to  the  pavement,  to  look  at  the  evening  starv" 
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**  You  must  be  nervously  sensitiye." 

"  I  heard  him  kiss  your  hand." 

"Impossible!" 

^'  No ;  my  chamber  is  over  the  hall,  the  window  just  above 
the  front  door ;  the  sash  was  a  little  raised,  for  I  felt  feverish : 
you  stood  ten  minutes  with  him  on  the  steps :  I  heard  your 
discourse,  every  word,  and  I  heard  the  salute.  Henry,  give 
me  some  water." 

"  Let  me  give  it  him." 

But  he  hsdf  rose  to  take  the  glass  from  young  Syn^Mon, 
and  declined  her  attendance. 

"  And  can  I  do  nothing  1" 

"  Nothing ;  for  you  can  not  guarantee  me  a  night's  peace- 
ful  rest,  and  it  is  idl  I  at  present  want."  •     > 

"  You  do  not  sleep  well  Y* 

"  Sleep  has  left  me." 

"  Yet  you  said  you  were  not  very  ill  V* 

"  I  am  often  sleepless  when  in  high  health."    ' 

^'  If  I  had  power,  I  would  lap  you  in  the  )most  placid  slum- 
ber ;  quite  deep  and  hushed,  without  a  dream." 

*'  Blank  annihilation !  I  do  not  ask  that." 
.   "  With  dreams  of  all  you  most  desire." 

**  Monstrous  delusions !  The  sleep  would  be  deliriiun,  the 
waking,  death."  ' 

'*  Your  wishes  are  not  so  chimerical:  you  are  no  vision- 
aryr 

"  Miss  Keeldar,  I  suppose  you  think  bo  ;  but  my  character 
is  not,  perhaps,  quite  as  legible  to  you  as  a  page  of  the  last 
new  novel  might  be."       ' 

"  That  is  possible  .     .     But  this  sleep  :  I  should 

like  to  woo  it  to  your  pillow — ^to  win  for  you  its  favor.  If  I 
took  a  book  and  sat  down,  and  read  some  pages — 1  I  can 
well  spare  half  an  hour." 

"  Thank  you,  but  I  will  not  detain  you." 

"  I  would  read  softly." 

**  It  would  not  do.  I  am  too  feverish  and  excitable  to  bear 
a  soft,  cooing,  vibrating  voice  close  at  my  ear.  You  had  bet- 
ter leave  me." 

"  WeU,  I  wiU  go." 
And  no  good-night  1" 
Yes,  sir,  yes,  Mr.  Moore,  good-night."    (Exit  Shirley.) 
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**  Henry,  my  boy,  go  to  bed  now :  it  is  time  jon  had  Bome 
repose.** 

"  Sir,  it  would  please  me  to  watch  at  your  bed-side  all  night." 

<<  Nothing  less  called  for :  I  am  getting  better  :  there,  go." 

"  Give  me  your  blessing,  sir.*' 

"  God  bless  you,  my  best  pupil !" 

'*  You  never  call  me  your  dearest  pupil !" 

"  No,  nor  ever  shall.*' 

Posnbly  Miss  Keeldar  resented  her  former  teacher's  rejec- 
tion of  her  courtesy ;  it  is  certain  she  did  not  repent  the  offer 
of  it.  Often  as  her  light  step  traversed  the  gallery  in  the 
course  of  a  day,  it  did  not  again  pause  at  his  door  ;  nor  did 
her  "  cooing,  vibrating  voice'*  disturb  a  second  time  the  hush 
of  the  sick-room.  A  sick-room,  indeed,  it  soon  ceased  to  be ; 
Mr.  Moore's  good  constitution  quickly  triumphed  ovet  his  in- 
disposition :  in  a  few  days  he  shook  it  ofi)  and  resumed  his 
duties  as  tutor. 

That  '*  auld  lang  syne"  had  still  its  authority  both  with 
preceptor  and  scholar  was  proved  by  the  manner  in  which  he 
sometimes  promptly  passed  the  distance  she  usually  main- 
tained between. them;  and  put  down  her  high  reserve  with  a 
firm,  quiet  hand. 

One  afternoon  the  Sympson  family  were  gone  out  to  take  a 
carriage  airing.  Shirley,  never  sorry  to  snatch  a  reprieve 
from  their  society,  had  remained  behind,  detained  by  business, 
as  she  said.  The  business — a  little  letter-writing — nvas  soon 
dispatched  after  the  yard-gates  ha,d  closed  on  the  carriage : 
Miss  Keeldar  betook  herself  to  the  garden. 

It  was  a  peaceful  autumn  day.  The  gilding  of  the  Indian 
summer  mellowed,  the  pastures  far  and  \(dde.  The  russet 
woods  stood  ripe  to  be  stripped,  but  were  yet  full  of  leaf 
The  purple  of  the  heath-bloom,  faded  but  not  withered,  tinged 
the  hills.  The  beck  wandered  down  to  the  Hollow,  through 
a  silent  district ;  no  wind  followed  its  course,  or  haunted  its 
woody  borders.  Fieldhead  gardens  bore  the  seal  of  gentle  de- 
cay. On  the  walks,  swept  that  morning,  yellow  leaves  had 
fluttered  down  again.  Its  time  iof  flowers,  and  even  of  fruits, 
was  over ;  but  a  scantling  of  apples  enriched  the  trees ;  only 
a  blossom  here  and  there  expanded,  pale  and  delicate,  amid  a 
knot  of  faded  leaves. 
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These  single  flowers — ^the  last  of  their  race — Shirley  culled 
as  she  wandered  thoughtfully  among  the  beds.  She  was  fast- 
ening into  her  girdle  a  hueless  and  scentless  nosegay,  when 
Henry  Sjrmpson  cdled  to  her  as  he  c^e  limping  irom  the 
house. 

"  Shirley,  Mr.  Moore  would  be  glad  to  see  you  in  the  school 
room,  and  to  hear  you  read  a  little  French,  if  you  hav^  no 
more  urgent  occupation." 

The  messenger  deUvered  his  commission  very  simply,  as  if 
it  were  a  m6re  matter  of  course. 

**  Did  Mr.  Moore  tell  you  to  say  that  ?" 

**  Certainly :  why  not  ?  And  now,  do  come,  and  let  us 
once  more  be  as  we  were  at  Sympson  Grove.  We  used  to 
have  pleasant  school-hours  in  those  days." 

Miss  K^eldar,  perhaps,  thought  that  circumstances  were 
changed  since  then ;  however,  she  made  no  remark,  but,  aft- 
er a  Httle  reflection,  quietly  foUowed  Henry. 

Entering  the  school-room,  she  inclined  her  head  with  a  de- 
cent obeisance,  as  had  been  her  wont  in  former  times ;  she 
removed  her  bonnet,  and  hung  it  up  beside  Henry's  cap. 
Louis  Moore  sat  at  his  desk,  turning  the  leaves  of  a  book, 
open  before  him,  and  marking  passages  with  his  pencil ;  he 
just  moved,  in  acknowledgment  of  her  courtesy,  but  did  not  rise. 

'*  You  proposed  to  read  to  me  a  few  nights  ago,"  said  he. 
"I  could  not  hear  you  then r  my  attention  is  no^r  at  your 
service.  A  little  renewed  practice  in  French  may  not  be  un- 
profitable :  your  accent,  I  have  observed,  begins  to  rust." 

"  What  book  shaU  I  take  ?" 

*'  Here  are  the  posthumous  works  of  St.  Pierre.  Read  a 
few  pages  of  the  *  Fragments  de  1' Amazone.'  " 

She  accepted  the  chair  which  he  had  placed  in  readiness 
near  his  own — the  volume  lay  on  his  desk — ^there  was  but 
one  between  them ;  her  sweeping  curls  drooped  so  low  as  to 
hide  the  page  from  him. 

"  Put  back  your  hair,"  he  said. 

For  one  moment  Shirley  looked  not  quite  certain  whether 
she  would  obey  the  request  or  disregard  it :  a  flicker  of  her 
eye  beamed  furtive  on  the  professor's  &ce ;  perhaps  if  he  had 
been  looking  at  her  harshly  or  timidly,  or  if  one  undecided 
line  had  marked  his  countenance,  she  would  have  rebelled, 
and  the  lesson  had  ended  there  and  then;  but  he  was  only 
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awaiting  her  compliance— as  calm  aa  marble,  and  as  cool. 
She  threw  the  veil  of  tresses  behind  her  ear.  It  was  well  her 
face  owned  an  agreeable  outline,  and  that  her  cheek  posaesBed 
the  polish  and  the  roundness  of  early  youth,  or,  thus  robbed 
of  a  softening  shade,  the  contours  might  have  lost  their  grace. 
But  what  mattered  that  in  the  present  society?  Neither 
Calypso  nor  Eucharis  cared  to  fascinate  Mentor. 

She  began  to  read.  The  language  had  become  strange  to 
her  tongue ;  it  faltered :  the  lecture  flowed  unereniy,  impeded 
by  hurried  breath,  broken  by  Anglicized  tones.     She  stopped. 

"  I  can't  do  it.  Read  me  a  paragrtqph,  if  you  please,  Mr. 
Moore." 

What  he  read  she  repeated :  she  caught  his  accent  in  three 
minutes. 

"  Tres'bien,'*  was.  the  approving  comment  at  the  close  of 
the  piece. 

"  C'est  presque  le  Fran9ais  rattrap6,  n'est-ce  pas  1" 

**  You  could  not  write  French  as  you  once  could,  I  dare 
sayr 

'^  Oh !  no.  I  should  make  strange  work  of  my  conooids 
now." 

*'  You  could  not  compose  the  devoir  of  '  La  Premidn 
Femme  Savante  1" 

"  Do  you  still  remember  that  rubbish  ?" 

"Every  line." 

"  I  doubt  you." 

"  I  will  engage  to  repieat  it  word  for  word." 

"  You  would  stop  short  at  the  first  line." 

"  Challenge  me  to  the  experiment." 

"  I  challenge  you." 

He  proceeded  to  recite  the  following :  he  gave  it  in  French, 
but  we  must  translate,  on  pain  of  being  unintelligible  to  scHne 
readers. 

**  And  it  came  to  pass  when  men  began  to  moltiply  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  and  daughters  were  bom  unto  them,  that  the  sons  of  God  saw 
the  daaghters  of  men  that  they  were  &ir ;  ^nd  they  to6k  them  wives 
of  all  which  they  chose." 

This  was  in  the  dawn  of  time,  before  the  morning  stan 
were  set,  and  while  they  yet  sang  together. 

The  epoch  is  so  remote,  the  mists  and  dewy  gray  of  matin 
twilight  veil  it  with  so  vague  an  obscurity,  that  all  distinct 
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feature  of  custom,  all  clear  line  of  locality,  evade  perception 
and  baffle  research.  It  must  suffice  to  know  that  the  world 
then  existed  ;  that  men  peopled  it ;  that  man's  nature,  with 
its  passions,  sympathies,  pains,  and.  pleasures,  informed  the 
planet  and  gave  it  soul. 

A  certain  trihe  colonized  a  certain  spot  on  the  globe :  of 
what  race  this  tribe— unknown  ;  in  what  region  that  spot — 
untold.  We  usually  tliink  of  the  East  when  we  refer  to  trans- 
actions of  that  date ;  but  "^ho  shall  declare  that  there  was 
Bo  life  in  the  West,  the  South,  the  North  ?  What  is  to  dis- 
prove that  this  tribe,  instead  of  camping  under  palm-groves 
in  Asia,  wandered  beneath  island  oak-woods  rooted  in  our 
own  seas  of  Europe  1 

It  is  no  sandy  plain,  nor  any  circumscribed  and  scant  oasis 
I  seem  to  realize.  A  forest  valley,  with  rocky  sides  and  brown 
profundity  of  shade,  formed  by  tree  crowding  on  tree,  descends 
deep  before  me.  Here,  indeed,  dwell  human  beings,  but  so 
few,  and  in  alleys  so,  thick-branched  and  overarched,  they  are 
neither  heard  nor  seen.  Are  they  savage  ?^— doubtless.  They 
liye  by. the  crook  and  the  bow :  half  shepherds,  half  hunters, 
their  flocks  wander  wild  as  their  prey.  Are  they  happy  ?  no, 
not  more  happy  than  we  are  at  this  day.  Are  they  good  ? 
no,  not  better  than  ourselves :  their  nature  is  our  nature- 
human  both.  There  is  one  in  this  tribe  too  often  miserable 
— a  child  bereaved  of  both  parents.  None  cares  for  this 
child  ;  she  is  fed  sometimes,  but  oftener  forgotten :  a  hut  rare- 
ly receives  her ;  the  hollow  tree  and  clull  cavern  are  her 
home.  Forsaken,  lost,  and  wandering,  she  lives  more  with 
the  wild  beast  and  bird  than  with  her  own  kind.  Hunger 
and  cold  are  her  comrades  :  sadness  hovers  over,  and  solitude 
besets  her  round.  Unheeded  and  unvalued,  she  should  die ; 
but  she  both  lives  and  grows :  the  green  wilderness  nurses 
her,  and  becomes  to  her  a  mother ;  feeds  her  on  juicy  berry, 
on  saccharine  root  and  nut. 

There  is  something  in  the  air  of  this  clime  which  fosters 
life  kindly :  there  must  be  something,  too,  in  its  dews,  which 
heals  with  sovereign  balm.  Its  gentle  seasons  exaggerate  no 
passion,  no  sense ;  its  temperature  tends  to  harmony ;  its 
breezes,  you  would  say,  bring  down  from  heaven  the  germ 
of  pure  thought,  and  purer  feehng.  Not  grotesquely  fantas- 
tic are  the  forms  of  clifl*  and  foliage ;  not  violently  vivid  the 
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coloring  of  flower  and  bird :  in  all  the  grandeur  of  these  £»^ 
ests  there  is  repose ;  in  all  their  freshness  there  is  tenderness. 

The  gentle  charm  vouchsafed  to  flower  and  tree — ^bestowed 
on  deer  and  dove — ^has  not  been  denied  to  the  human  nursling. 
AU  solitary,  she  has  sprung  up  straight  and  graceful.  Nature 
cast  her  features  in  a  fine  mold ;  they  have  matured  in  theii 
pure,  accurate  first  lines,  unaltered  by  the  shocks  of  disease. 
No  fierce  dry  blast  has  dealt  rudely  with  the  surface  of  her 
frame ;  no  burning  sun  has  crisped  or  withered  her  tresses : 
her  form  gleams  ivory-white  through  the  trees ;  her  hair  flows 
plenteous,  long,  and  glossy ;  her  eyes,  not  dazzled  by  vertical 
fires,  beam  in  the  shade  large  and  open,  and  full  and  dewy : 
above  those  eyes,  when  the  breeze  bares  her  forehead,  shines 
an  expanse  lair  and  ample — a  clear,  candid  page,  whereon 
knowledge^  should  knowledge  ever  come,  might  write  a  golden 
record.  You  see  in  the  desolate  young  savage  nothing  vicious 
or  vacant ;  she  haunts  the  wood  harmless  and  thoughtful, 
though  of  what  one  so  untaught  can  think  it  is  not  easy  to 
divine.  . 

On  the  evening  of  one  summer  day,  before  the  Flood,  being 
utterly  alone — for  she  had  lost  all  trace  of  her  tribe,  who  had 
wandered  leagues  jaway,  she  knew  not  where — she  went  up 
from  the  vale,  to  watch  Day  take  leave  and  Night  arrive.  A 
crag,  overspread  by  a  tree,  was  her  station :  the  oak-roots, 
turfed  and  mossed,  gave  a  seat ;  the  oak-boughs,  thick-leaved, 
wove  a  canopy. 

Slow  and  grand  the  Day  withdrew,  passing  in  purple  fire, 
and  parting  to  the  farewell  of  a  wild,  low  chorus  from  the 
woodlands.  Then  Night  entered,  quiet  as  death  :  the  wind 
fell,  the  birds  ceased  singing.  Now  every  nest  held  happy 
mates,  and  hart  and  hind  slumbered  blissfully  safe  in  their  lair. 

The  girl  sat,  her  body  still,  her  soul  astir :  occupied,  how- 
ever, rather  in  feeling  than  in  thinking — ^in  wishing,  than  hop- 
ing— in  imagining,  than  projecting.  She  felt  the  world,  the 
sky,  the  night,  boundlessly  mighty.  Of  all  things,  herself 
seemed  to  herself  the  center — a  small,  forgotten  atom  of  life, 
a  spark  of  soul,  emitted  inadvertent  from  the  great  creative 
sourc-e,  and  now  burning  unmarked  to  waste  in  the  heart  of  a 
black  hollow.  She  asked,  was  she  thus  to  bum  put  and  per- 
ish, her  hving  light  doing  no  good,  never  seen,  never  needed-* 
a  star  in  an  else  starless  firmament — which  nor  shej^erdy  nor 
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wanderer,  nor  sage,  nor  priest,  tracked  as  a  guide,  or  read  as 
a  prophecy  ?  Could  this  be,  she  demanded,  when  the  flame 
of  her  intelligence  burned  so  vivid  ;  when  her  life  beat  so  true, 
and  real,  and  potent ;  when  something  within  her  stirred  dis- 
quieted, and  restlessly  asserted  a  God-given  strength,  for  which 
it  insisted  she  should  find  exerciee  ? 

She  gazed  abroad  on  Heaven  and  Evening :  Heaven  and 
Evening  gazed  back  on  her.  She  bent  ^own,  searching  bank, 
hill,  river,  spread  dim^  below.  All  she  questioned  responded 
by  oracles :  she  heard — she  was  impressed ;  but  she  could  not 
understand.  Above  her  head  she  risdsed  her  hands  joined 
together. 

"  Guidance— help— comfort — come  !'*  was  her  cry. 

There  was  no  voice,  nor  any  that  answered. 

She  waited,  kneeling,  steadfastly  looking  up.  Yonder  sky 
was  sealed  :  the  solemn  stars  shone  alien  and  remote. 

At  last,  one  over-stretched  chord  of  her  agony  slacked  :  she 
thought  Something  above  r^ented :  she  felt  as  if  Something 
far  round  drew  nigher :  she  heard  as  if  Silence  spoke.  There 
was  ho  language,  no  word,  otdy  a  tone. 

Again — a  fine,  full,  lofty  tone,  a  deep,  soft  sound,  like  a 
storm  whispering,  made  twilight  undulate. 

Once  more,  profounder,  nearer,  clearer,  it  roUed  harmonious. 

Yet,  again — a  distinct  voice  passed  between  Heaven  and 
Earth. 

"Eva!" 

If  Eva  were  not  this  woman's  name,  she  had  none*  She 
rose. 

"Here  am  I.' 

"Eva!" 

"  Oh,  Night  (it  can  be  but  Night  that  speaks) !  I  am  here !" 

The  voice,  descending,  reached  Earth. 

"Eva!"  - 

"  Lord !"  she  cried,  "  behold  thine  handmaid !" 

She  had  her  religion :  all  tribes  held  some  creed. 

"I  come:  a  Comforter T* 

"  Lord,  come  quickly !" 

The  Evening  flushed  full  of  hope :  the  Air  panted ;  the 
Moon — ^rising  before— ^ascended  large,  but  her  light  showed 
no  shape. 

"  Lean  toward  me,  Eva.     Enter  my  anns ;  repose  thus." 
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"  Thus  I  lean,  O  Invisible,  but  felt  I   And  what  art  thou  ?" 

"Eva,  I  have  brought  a  living  draught  from  Heaven. 
Daughter  of  Man,  drink  of  my  cup  !'* 

**  I  drink-^it  is  as  if  sweetest  dew  visited  my  lips  in  a  lull 
current.  My  arid  heart  revives  :  my  afliictioh  is  lightened : 
my  strait  and  struggle  are  gone.  And  the  night  changes! 
the  wood,  the  hill,  the  moon,  the  wide  sky — ^all  change  I'* 

"  All  change,  and  forever.  I  take  from  thy  vision,  dark- 
ness :  I  loosen  from  thy  faculties,  fetters :  I  level  in  thy  path, 
obstacles  :  I,  with  my  presence,  fill  vacancy :  I  claim  as  mine 
the  lost  atom  of  life  :  I  take  to  myself  the  spark  of  soul — 
burning,  heretofore,  forgotten  I" 

**  Oh,  take  me  !     Oh,  claim  me  !     This  is  a  god." 

"  This  is  a  Son  of  God  :  one  who  feels  himself  in  the  por- 
tion of  life  that  stirs  you  :  he  is  sufiered  to  reclaim  his  own, 
and  sp  to  foster  and  aid  that  it  shall  not  perish  hopeless." 

**  A  Son  o^Xjrod !     Am  I  indeed  chosen  V* 

**  Thou  only  in  this  land.  I  saw  thee  that  thou  wert  fair : 
I  knew  thee  that  thou  wert  mine.  To  me  it  is  given  to  res- 
cue, to  sustain,  to  cherish,  mine  own.  Acknowledge  in  me 
that  Seraph,  on  earth,  named  Genius." 

"  My  glorious  Bridegroom !  True  Dayspring  from  on  high ! 
All  I  would  have^  at  last  I  possess.  I  receive  a  revelation. 
The  dark  hint,  the  obscure  whisper,  which  have  haunted  me 
from  childhood,  are  interpreted.  Thou  art  He  I  sought. 
God-bom,  take  me,  thy  bride  !" 

**  Unhumbled,  I  can  take  what  is  mine.  Did  I  not  give 
from  the  altar  the  very  flame  which  lit  Eva*s  being  1  Come 
again  into  thelieaven  whence  thou  wert  sent." 

That  Presence,  invisible,  but  mighty,  gathered  her  in  like 
a  lamb  to  the  fold  ;  that  voice,  soft  but  all-pervading,  vibrat- 
ed through  her  heart  like  music.  Her  eye  received  no  image ; 
and  yet  a  sense  visited  her  vision  and  her  brain  as  of  the  se- 
renity of  stainless  air,  the^  power  of  sovereign  seas,  the  majesty 
of  marching  stars,  the  encrg^^  of  colliding  elements,  the  rooted 
endurance  of  hills  wide-based,  and,  above  all,  as  of  the  luster 
of  heroic  beauty  rushing  victorious  on -the  Night,  vanquishing 
its  shadows  like  a  diviner  Sun. 

Such  was  the  bridal-hour  of  G-enius  and  Humanity.  Who 
shall  rehearse  the  tale  of  their  after-union  ?  Who  shall  de- 
pict its  bliss  and  bale  ?     Who  shall  tell  how  He,  between 
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whom  and  the  Woman  God  pat  enmity,  forged  deadly  plots 
to  break  the  bond  or  defile  its  purity  ]  Who  shall  tecord  the 
long  strife  between  Serpent  and  Seraph  ?  How  still  the  Fa- 
ther of  Lies  insinuated  evil  into  good — ^pride  into  wisdom — 
grossness  into  glory — pain  into  bhss — -poison  into  passion  ? 
How  the  "  dreadless  AngeF*  4!^fied,  resisted,  and  repelled  ? 
How,  again  and  again,  he  refined  the  polluted  cup,  exalted 
the  debased  emotion,  rectified  the  perverted  impulse,  detected 
the  lurking  venom,  baffled  the  frontless  temptation-7-purified, 
justified,  watched,  and  withstood  ?  HoW)  by  his  patience,  by 
his  strength,  by  that  unutterable  excellence  he  held  firom  God 
-*his  Origin— this  fiuthful  Seraph  fought  for  Humanity  ti 
good  fight  through  Time ;  and,  when  Time's  course  closed, 
and  Death  was  encountered  at  the  end,  barring  with  fleshless 
arm  the  portals  of  Eternity,  how  Genius  still  held  close  his 
dying  bride,  sustained  her  through  the  agony  of  the  passage, 
bore  her  triumphant  into  his  own  home — ^Heaven;  restored 
her,  redeemed,  to  Jehovah — her  Maker  ;  and  at  last,  before 
Angel  and  Archangel,  crowned  her  with  the  crown  of  Im- 
mortality? 

Who  shall,  of  these  things,  write  the  chronicle  ? 

"  I  never  could  correct  that  composition,"  observed  Shirley, 
as  Moore  concluded.  '*  Your  censor-pencil  scored  it  with 
condemnatory  lines,  whose  signification  I  strove  vainly  to 
fathom."  J  ' 

She  had^taken  a  crayon  firom  the  tutor's  desk,  and  was 
drawing  little  leaves,  firagments  of  pillars,  broken  crosses,  on 
the  margin  of  the  book. 

"  French  may  be  half-forgotten,  but  the  habits  of  the  French 
lesson  are  retained,  I  see,"  said  Louis  :  "  my  books  would  now, 
as  erst,  be  unsafe  with  you.  My  newly-bound  St.  Pierre  would 
soon  be  Uke  my  Racine  :  Miss  Keeldar,  her  mark — ^traced  on 
every  page." 

Shirley  dropped  her  crayon  as  if  it  burned  her  fingers. 

"  Tell  me  what  were  the  fiiults  of  that  devoir  ?"  she  asked. 
«  Were  they  grammatical  errors,  or  did  you  object  to  the  sub- 
stance?" 

■  ''I  never  said  that  the  Hues  I  drew  were  ilidications  of 
faults  at  all.  You  would  have  it  that  such  was  the  case, 
and  I  refrained  from  contradiction." 
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'*  What  eke  did  they  denote  V* 

"  No  matter  now." 

**  Mr.  Moore,"  cried  Henry,  ''  make  Shirley  repeat  some  of 
the  pieces  she  used  to  say  so  well  by  heart." 

''  K  I  ask  for  any,  it  will  be  '  Le  Cheval  I><»npt6,'  "  ««d 
Moore,  trimming  with  his  penknife  the  pencil  Miss  Keeldv 
had  worn  to  a  stump. 

She  turned  aside  her  head ;  the  neck,  the  dear  cheek,  for- 
saken by^  their  natural  veil,  were  se^  to  flush  w^arm. 

"  Ah !  she  has  not  forgotten,  you  see,  sir,"  said  Henry,  ex- 
ultant.    "  She  knows  how  naughty  she  was.** 

A  smile,  which  Shirley  would  not  permit  to  expand,  made 
her  lip  tremble ;  cdie  bent  her  face,  and  hid  it  half  with  hei 
arms,  half  in  her  curls,  which,  as  she  stooped,  fell  looM 
again. 

*'  Certainly,  I  was  a  rebel !"  she  answered. 

"  A  rebel !"  repeated  Henry.  "  Yes ;  you  and  papa  had 
quarreled  terribly,  and  you  set  both  him  and  mamma,  and  Mm 
Pryor,  and  every  body,  at  defiance  :  you  said  he  had  insoltsd 
you—" 

"  He  had  insulted  me,"  interposed  Shirley. 

"  And  you  wanted  to  leave  Sympson  Grove  directly.  You 
packed  your  things  up,  and  papa  threw  them  out  of  your 
trunk ;  mamma  cried-— Mrs.  Pryor  cried  ;  they  both  stood 
wringing  their  hands  begging  you  to  be  patient,  and  you  kn^ 
on  the  floor,  with  your  things  and  your  upturned  box  he&m 
you,  looking,  Shirley-^looking — why,  in  one  of  yottr  passions. 
Your  features,  in  such  passions,  are  nbt  distorted ;  they  are 
fixed,  but  quite  beautiful :  you  scarcely  look  angry,  only  reso- 
lute, and  in  a  certain  haste ;  yet  one  feels  that,  at  such  times, 
an  obstacle  cast  across  your  path  would  be  split  as  with  ligh^ 
ning.     Papa  lost  heart,  and  called  Mr.  Moore." 

"  Enough,  Henry." 

"  No  :  it  is  not  enough.  I  hardly  know  how  Mr.  Moove 
managed,  except  that  I  recollect  he  suggested  to  papa  that 
agitation  would  bring  on  his  gout ;  and  then  he  spoke  quiet- 
ly to  the  ladies,  and  got  them  away ;  and  afterward  he  said 
to  you,  Miss  Shirley,  that  it  was  of  no  use  talking  or  lecturing 
now,  but  that  the  tea-things  were  just  brought  into  the  sehool- 
room,  and  he  was  very  thirsty,  and  he  would  be  glad  if  you 
would  leave  your  packing  for  the  present  and  come  and  make 
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a  cup  of  tea  for  him  and  me.  You  came:  you  would  not 
talk  at  first ;  but  soon  you  softened  and  grew  cheerful.  Mr. 
Moore  began  to  tell  us  about  the  Continent,  the  war,  and 
Bonaparte;  subjects  we  were  both  fond  of  listening  to. 
After  tea  he  said  we  should  neither  of  us  leave  him  that  even- 
ing :  he  would  not  let  us  stray  out  of  his  sight,  lest  we  should 
again  get  into  mischief  We  sat  one  on  each  side  df  him  ; 
we  were  so  happy.  I  never  passed  so  pleasant  an  evening. 
The  next  day  he  gave  you,  missy,  a  lecture  of  an  hour,  and 
wound  it  up  by  marking  you  a  piece  to  learn  in  Bossuet  as  a 
punishment-lesson-^*  Le  Cheval  Dempte.'  You  learned  it 
instead  of  packing  up,  Shirley.  We  heard  no  more  of  your 
running  away.  Mr.  Moore  used  to  teaze  you  on  the  subject 
for  a  year  afterward." 

"  She  never  said  a  lesson  with  greater  spirit,"  subjoined 
Moore.  **  She  then,  for  the  first  time,  gave  me  the  treat  of 
hearing  my  native  tongue  spoken  without  accent  by  an  En- 
glish ^rl." 

**  She  was  as  sweet  as  summer-cherries  for  a  month  afler- 
■ward,"  struck  in  Henry ;  "a  good,  hearty  quarrel  always  left 
Shirley's  temper  better  than  it  found  it."  - 

"  You  talk  of  me  as  if  I  were  not  present,"  observed  Miss 
Ke^dar,  who  had  not  yet  lifted  her  face. 

"Are  you  sure  you  are  present?"  asked  Moore:  "there 
have  been  moments  since  my  arrival  here,  when  I  have  been 
tempted  to  inquire  of  the  lady  of  Fieldhead  if  she  knew  what 
had  become  of  my  former  pupil  ]" 

"  She  is  here  now." 

"  I  sea  her,  and  humble  enough ;  but  I  would  neither  ad- 
vise Harry,  nor  others,  to  believe  too  implicitly  in  the  humility 
which  one  moment  can  hide  its  blushing  face  like  a  modest 
little  child,  and  the  next  lift  it  pale  and  lofty  as  a  marble 
Juno."  ^ 

**  One  man  in  times  of  old,  it  is  said,  imparted  vitality  to 
the  statue  he  had  chiseled.  Others  may  have  the  contrary 
gift  of  turning  life  to  stone." 

Moore  paused  on  this  observation  befor)9  he  replied  to  it. 
His  look,  at  once  struck  and  meditative,  said,  "  A  strange 
phrase :  what  may  it  mean  ?"  He  turned  it  over  in  his  mind, 
with  thought  deep  and  slow,  as  some  German  pondering 
metaphysics. 

T 
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**  You  mean/'  he  said,  at  last,  **  that  some  men  inspire  re- 
pugnance, and  so  chill  the  kind  heart." 

"Ingenious!"  responded  Shirley.  "If  the  interpretation 
pleaseiB  yoa,  you  are  'wekooae  to  hold  it  -vvlid.      /  d(m't 


care.'* 


And  with  that  she  raised  her  head,  lofty  in  look,  and  statue- 
like  in  hue,  as  Louis  had  descrihed^  it. 

"  Behold  the  metamor|>ho8is !''  he  said  :  **  searee  imagined 
ere  it  is  Realized  :  a  lowly  nymph  develops  to  an  kiaocesnbk 
goddess.  But  Henry  must  not  be  disappointed  of  his  redti- 
tion,  and  Olympia  will  deign  to  oblige  him.     Ltet  us  begin." 

"  I  have  £}rgotten  the  very  first  line." 

"  Which  I  have  not.  My  memory,  if  a  sloipv^  is  a  reten- 
tive one.  I  acquire  deliberately  both  knowledge  and  liking : 
the  acquisition  grows  into  my  brain,  and  the  sentiment  into 
my  breast ;  and  it  is  not  as  the  rapid  iqpringing  produce  which, 
having  no  root  in  itself,  flourishes  verdurous  enough  fer  a  time, 
but  too  soon  falls  withered  away.  Attention,  Henry  !  Miss 
Keeldar  consents  to  favor  you.  '  Yoyez  ^  Cheval  ardent  et 
impetueux,*  so  it  commences." 

Miss  Keeldar  did  consent  to  make  the  efibrt ;  but  she  soon 
stopped. 

"  Unless  I  heard  the  whole  repeated,  I  can  not  eontinne 
it,"  she  said. 

"Yet  it  was  quickly  learned,  *soon  gained,  so(^n  gone,'" 
moralized  the  tutor.  He  recited  the  passage  deliberately,  ac- 
curately, with  slow,  impressive  emphasis. 

Shirley,  by  de^reesi  inclined  her  ear  a»>he  Went  on.  Her 
&ce,  before  turned  from  him,  Murned  toward  him.  When 
he  ceased,  she  took  the  word  up  as  if  from  his  lips  :  she  took 
his  very  tone ;  she  seized  his  very  accent ;  she  delivered  the 
periods  as  he  had  delivered  them  :  she  reproduced  his  mannor, 
his  pronimciation,  his  expression. 

It  was  now  her  turn  to  petition. 

*'  Hecall '  Le  Songe  d'Athalie,'  "  she  entreated,  "  and  say 
it." 

He  said  it  for  her ;  she  took  it  from  him ;  ^e  found  lively 
excitement  in  the  pleasure  of  making  his  Is^jiguage  her  own : 
she  asked  for  furmer  indulgence ;  all  the  old  school-pieces 
were  revived,,  and  with  them  Sbiiiey*s  old  school-days. 

He  had  gone  through  some  of  the  best  passages  of  Racine 
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and  Cloraeille,  and  then  had  heard  the  echo^f  his  ovm  deep 
tones  in  the  girl's  voice,  that  modidated  itself  faithfully  (m 
his :  ^'  Le  Chene  et  le  Roseau/'  that  most  beautiful  of  La 
Fontaine's  fables,  had  been  recited,  well  recited  by  the  tutor, 
and  the  pupil  had  animatedly  availed  herself  of  the  lesson. 
Perhi^  a  simultaneous  feeling  seized  them  pow,  that  th^ 
enthusiasm  had  kindled  to  a  glow,  which  the  slight  iUel  of 
Frenqh. poetry  no  hmger  sufficed  to  feed ;  perhaps, they  long- 
ed lor  a  trunk  of  English  oak  to  be  throiim  aa  a  Yule  log  to 
tha  diBrvouring'  flame.    Moorp  observed, 

"  Jij^d  these  are  our  best  pieces !  And  we  have  nothing 
Baore  dramatic,  nervous,  natural  !"* 

And  then  he  smiled  and  was  edlent.    His  whofe  nature 

*  Bemember,  reader,  that  the  modern  French  school  of  poetrr  (such 
as  it  18)  was  yet  unknown:  Lamartine,  and  Victor  Hugo,  and  MiUe- 
voye  had  their  rhymes  and  their  renown  to  make.  Otherwise  Lottis 
Moore  might  partly  have  satisfied  the  longing  of  his  strong  longs  and 
large  heart  by  demanding,  ia  his  deepest  tone : 

**  Quels,  sont  ces  fomits  sourds? 

Ecoutez  vers  Ponde 

Cette  voix  profondOf 

Qui  pleure  torn  ours, 

Et  qui  toujours  gronde. 
Quoiqu'un  son  plus  clait 

Parfbis  Pinterrompe, 
Le  vent  de  la  mer 

Souffle  dans  sa  trQpipe.'* 

Or  he  might  have  reveled  in  the  rude  vigor  of  Barbier : 

"  O  Cocse  k  chevenx  plats,  que  la  Fraoce  6lait  bella 

Au  grand  soleil  de  Messidor ! 
C*^tait  une  cavale  indomptable  et  rebelle 

Sans  frein  d'acier  ni  rftnes  d*or. 
Une  joment  sauvage,  k  la  cronpe  mstiqne 

Foxnant  encore  du  sanff  des  rois, 
Mais  fi^re,  et  d'un  pied  liore  heurtant  le  sol  antiquo 

Libre,  pour  la  premiere  fois. 

"  Jbmais  aucune  main  n'avait  pass6  sur  ello 

Pour  la  fl^trir  et  Poutrager, 
Jamais  ses  larges  flanes  n'avaient  port6  hi  selle 

Ni  le  hamais  de  T^tranger.  , 

Toat  son  poil  6tait  vierge,  let  beHe,  yagabonfb 

L'oeil  haot,  la  croupe  en  mouvement, 
ISur  ses  jarrets  dresses,  elle  6ffrayait  le  monde 

Do  bruit  de  son  hemiissement." 


\ 
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teemed  serenely  alight :  he  Btood  on  the  hearth,  leaning  bis 
elbow  on  tho  mantle-piece,  musing  not  unblissfuUy. 

Twilight  was  closing  on  the  .diminished  autunm  day  :  the 
school-room  window8--rdarkened  with  creeping  plants,  from 
which  no  high  October  winds  had  as  yet  swept  the  sere  fo- 
liage— admitted  scarce  a  gleam  of  sky ;  but  the  fire  gave  light 
enough  to  talk  by. 

And  now  Louis  Moore  addressed  his  pupil  in  French ;  and 
she  answered,  at  first,  with  laughing  hesitation  and  in  broken 
phrase  :  Moore  encouraged  While  he  corrected  her ;  Henry 
joined  in  the  lesson ;  the  two  scholars  stood  opposite  tho  mas- 
tor,  their  arms  round  each  other's  waists :  Tartar,  who  long 
since  had  craved  and  obtained  admission,  sat  sagely  in  the 
center  of  the  rug,  staring  at  the  blaze  which  burst  fitful  from 
morsels  of  coal  among  the  red  cinders :  the  group  were  happy 
enough,  but — 

**  Pleasures  are  like  poppies  spread ; 
\'oa  seize  the  flower-^its  bloom  is  shed.;" 

The  dull,  rumbling  sound  of  wheels  was  heard  on  the  pave- 
ment in  the  yard. 

"  It  is  the  carriage  returned, '^  said  Shirley ;  "  and  dinner 
must  be  just  ready,  and  I  am  not  dressed." 

A  servant  came  in  with  Mr.  Moore's  candle  and  tea ;  for 
the  tutor  and  his  pupil  usually  dined  at  luncheon  time. 

"Mr.  Sympson  and  the  ladies  are^ returned,"  she  said,  "and 
Sir  Philip  Nunnely  is  wifh  them." 

"  How  you  did  start,  and  how  your  hand  trembled,  Shir- 
ley I"  said  Henry,  when  the  maid  had  closed  the  shutter  and 
was  gone.  "  But  I  know  why— don't  you,  Mr.  Moore  ?  I 
know  what  papa  intends.  He  is  a  little,  ugly  man,  that  Sir 
Philip :  I  wish  he  had  not  come :  I  wish  sisters  and  all  of 
them  had  stayed  at  De  Walden  Hall  to  dine.  Shirley  should 
once  more  have  made  tea  for  you  and  me,  Mr.  Moore,  and 
we  would  have  had  a  happy  evening  of  it." 

Moore  was  locking  up  his  desk,  and  putting  away  his  St 
Pierre—"  That  was  ^owr  plan — was  it,  my  boy  V* 

"  Don't  you  approve  it,  sir  ?" 

"I  approve  nothing  Utopian.  Look  Life  in  its  iron  &oe : 
stare  Reality  out  of  its  brassy  countenance.  Make  the  tea, 
Henry ;  I  shall  be  back  in  a  minute." 

He  left  the  room  :  so  did  Shirley,  by  another  door. 
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Shibxet  probably  got  on  pleasantly  with  "Sir  Philip  that 
evening,  for  the  next  morning  she  came  down  in  one  of  her 
best  moods. 

"  Who  will  take  a  walk  with  me  ?"  she  asked,  after  break- 
fast.    "  Isabella  and  Gertrude— will  you  ?" 

So  rare  was  such  an  invitation  from  Miss  Keeldar  to  her 
female  cousins,  that  they  hesitated  before  they  accepted  it. 
Their  mamma,  however,  signifying  acquiescence  in  the  project, 
they  fetched  their  bonnets,  and  the  trio  set  out. 

It  did  not  suit  these  three  young  persons  to  be  thrown  much 
together :  Miss  Keeldar  liked  the  society  of  few  ladies :  in- 
deed, she  had  a  cordial  pleasure  in  that  of  none  except  Mrs. 
Pryor  and  Caroline  Helstone.  ^  She  was  civil,  kind,  attentive 
even  to  her  coiisins ;  but  still  she  usually  had  little^  to  say  to 
them.  In  the  sunny  moo^  of  this  particular  morning,  she  con- 
trived to  entertain  even  the  Misses  Sympson.  Without  de- 
viating from  her  wonted  rule  of  discussing  with  them  only 
ordinary  themes,  she  imparted  to  these  themes  an  extraordina- 
ry interest :  the  sparkle  of  her  spirit  glanced  along  her  phras^. 

What  made  her  so  joyous  ]  All  the  cause  must  have  been 
in  herself  The  day  was  not  bright ;  it  was  dim — a  pale, 
waning  autumn  day  :  the  walks  through  the  dun  woods  were 
damp ;  the  atmosphere  was  heavy,  the  sky  overcast ;  and  yet, 
it  seemed  that  in  Shirley's  heart  hved  all  the  light  and  azure 
of  Italy,  as  all  its  fervor  laughed  in  her  gray,  English  eye. 

Some  directions  necessary  to  be  given  to  her  foreman,  John, 
delayed  her  behind  her  cousins  as  they  neared  Fieldhead  on 
their  return ;  perhaps  an  interval  of  twenty  minutes  elapsed 
between  her  separation  from  them  and  her  re-entrance  into 
the  house :  in  the  mean  time  she  had  spoken  to  John,  and 
then  she  had  lingered  in  the  lane  at  the  gate.  A  summons 
to  luncheon  call^  her-in :  she  ex<sused  herself  from  the  meal, 
and  went  up  stairs. 
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**  Is  not  Shirley  coming  to  luncheon  ?"  asked  Isabella :  "  she 
said  she  was  hungry.*' 

An  hour  after,  as  she  did  not  quit  her  chamber,  one  of  ber 
cousins  went  to  seek  her  there.  She  was  found  sitting  at  the 
foot  of  the  bed,  her  head  resting  on  her  hand :  she  looked  quite 
pale,  very  thoughtftil,  almost  sad. 

**  You  are  not  ill  ]**  was  the  question  put. 

"  A  little  sick,"  replied  Miss  Keeldar. 

Certainly,  she  was  not  a  little  changed  ftofta  trhat  she  had 
been  two  hours  before. 

This  change,  accounted  for  only  by  those  three  words,  ex- 
plained no  otherwise ;  this  change — ^whenoesoever  springing, 
ejected  in  a  brief  ten  minutes — ^passed  like  no  light  summer 
cloud.  She  talked  when  she  joined  her  fri^ids  at  dinner; 
talked  as  usual ;  she  remained  with  them  daring  the  evening; 
when  again  questioned  respecting  her  health,  she  declared  h^- 
self  perfectly  recovered :  it  had  been  a  mere  passing  faintness ; 
a  momentary  sensation,  not  worth  a  thought :  yet  it  was  felt 
there  was  a  diflerence  in  Shirley. 

The  next  day— the  day — the  week — ^the  fortnight  after— 
this  new  and  peculiar  shadow  lingered  on  the  countenance,  in 
the  manner  of  Miss  Keeldar.  A  strange  quietude  settled  over 
her  look,  her  movements,  her  very  voice.  The  alteration  was 
not  so  marked  as  to  court  or  permit'  frequent  questioning,  yet 
it  was  there,  and  it  would  not  pass  away :  it  hung  over  her 
like  a  cloud  which  no  breeze  could  stir  or  disperse.  Soon  it 
became  evident  that  to  notice  this  change  was  to  annoy  her. 
First,  she  shrunk  from  remark  ;  and,  if  persisted  in,  she,  with 
her  own  peculiar  hauteur,  repelled  it.  "  Was  she  ill  V*  The 
reply  came  with  decision, 

"  I  am  not" 

"  Did  any  thing  weigh  on  her  mind  T  Had  any  thing  hap- 
pened to  affect  her  spirits  ]" 

She  scornfully  ridiculed  the  idea.  **  What  did  they  mean 
by  spirits  t  She  had  no  spirits,  black  or  white,  blue  or  gray, 
to  affect."  ^ 

"Something  must  be  the  matter — she  was  so  altered.** 

"  She  supposed  she  had  a  right  to  alter  at  her  ease.  She 
knew  she  was  plainer :  if  it  suited  her  to  grow  ugly,  why  need 
others  fret  themselves  on  the  subject  V 

"  There  must  be  a  cause  for  the  change — ^wfaat  was  it  f 
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Bhe  pexem^tonly  requested  to  be  let  alone. 

Then  she  would  make  every  efibrt  to  appear  iquite  gay,  and 
she  seemed  indignant  at  h^r^lf  that  she  could  not  perfectly 
succeed  :  brief,  selfHspurning  epithets  burst  from  her  lips  ixiien 
alone  :  "  Fool !  Coward  !"  she  would  term  herself  .  *'  Pol- 
troon !"  she  would  say,  "  if  you  must  tremble — ^tremble  in  se- 
cret 1     Quail  where  no  eye  sees  3rou  !" 

"  How  dare  you"— she  would  ask  herself — "  how  dare  you 
show  your  weakness  and  betray  your  imbecile  anxieties  1 
Shake  them  off:  rise  aj^re  them:  if  you  can  not  do  this, 
hide  them." 

And  to  hide  them  she  did  h^r  best.  '  She  onqe  more  became 
resolutely  lively  in  compaily .  When  weary  of  efibrt  and  forced 
to  relax,  she  sought  sohtude  :  not  the  solitude  of  her  chamber 
— she  refiised  to  mope,  shut  up  between  four  walls— but  that 
wilder  solitude  which  lies  out  of  doors,  and  which  she  could 
chase,  mounted  on  Zoe,  her  mare.  She  took  long  rides  of 
half  a  day.  Her  uncle  disapproved,  but  he  dared  not  remon- 
strate :  it  was  never  pleasant  to  face  Shirley's  anger,  even 
when  she  was  healthy  and  gay ;  but  noMC  that  her  face  show- 
ed thin,  and  her  large  eye  looked  hollow,  there  was  something 
in  the  darkening  of  that  face  and  kindling  of  that  eye  which 
touched  as  well  as  alarmed. 

To  all  comparative  strangers,  who,  unconscious  of  the  alter- 
ations in  her  spirits,  commented  on  the  alteration  in  her  looks, 
she  had  one  reply : 

*'  I  am  perfectly  well :  I  have  not  an  ailment." 

And  health,  indeed,  she  must  have  had,  to  be  able  to  bear 
the  exposure  to  the  weather  she  now  encountered.  Wet  or 
fair,  ccdm  or  storm,  she  took  her  daily  ride  over  Stilbro'  Moor, 
Tartar  keeping  u|>  at  her  side,  with  his  wolf-like  gallop,  k>ng 
and  untiring. 

Twice,  three  times,  the  eyes  of  gossips— those  eyes  which 
are  every  where :  in  the  closet  and  on  the  hill  top — ^noticed 
that  instead  of  turning  on  Rushedge,  the  top  ridge  of  Stilbro* 
Moor,  she  rode  forward  all  the  way  to  the  town.  Scouts  were 
not  wanted  to  mark  her  destination  there ;  it  was  ascertained 
that  she  alighted  at  the  door  of  one  Mr.  Pearson  Hall,  a  solic- 
itor, related  to  the  Vicar  of  Nannely :  this  gentleman  and  his 
ancestors  had  been  the  agents  c^the  Keeldar  family  for  gen- 
erations back :  some  people  affirmed  that  Miss  Keeldar  was 
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become  involved  in  business  speculations  connected  ^th 
Hollow's  Mill ;  that  she  had  lost  money  and  was  coa- 
strained  to  mortgage  her  land :  others  conjectured  that  she 
was  going  to  b^  married,  and  that  the  settlements  were  pie- 
paring. 

/  .  -        ^ 

Mr.  Moore  and  Henry  Sympson  were  together  in  the  school- 
room :  the  tutor  was  waiting  for  a  lesson  which  the  pupil 
seemed  busied  in  preparing. 

"Henry,  make  haste !  the  afternoon  is  getting  on." 

"  Is  it,  sir  r 

"  Certainly.     Are  you  nearly  ready  with  that  lesson  1" 

"No." 

"  Not  nearly  ready  ?** 

"I  have  not  construed  a  line." 

Mr.  Moore  locked  up :  the  boy's  tone  was  rather  peculiar. 

"  The  ta^  presents  no  difficulties,  Henry  ;  or  if  it  does, 
bring  them  to  me  :  we  will  work  together." 

"  Mr.  Moore,  I. can  do  no  work." 

**  My  boy,  you  tx^  ill." 

"  Sir,  I  am  not  worse  in  bodily  health  than  usual,  but  my 
heart  is  full." 

"  Shut  the  book.  Come  hither,  Harry.  Come  to  the  fire- 
side." 

Harry  limped  forward ;  his  tutor  placed  him  a  chair :  his 
lips  we^  quivering,  his  eyes  brimming.  He  laid  his  crutch 
on  the  floor,  bent  down  his  head,  and  wept. 

"  This  distress  is  not  occasioned  by  physical  pain,  you  say, 
Harry  ?,    You  have  a  grief:  tell  it  me." 

"  Sir,  I  have  such  a  grief  as  I-  never  had  before.  I  wish  it 
could  be  reheved  in  some  way  :  I  can  hardly  bear  it." 

"  Who  knows  but,  if  we  talk  it  over,  we  may  relieve  it. 
What  is  the  cause  ?     Whom  does  it  concern  ?" 

"  The  cause,  sir,  is  Shirley  :  it  concerns  Shirley." 

"  Does  it  ?     You  think  her  changed  ?"     - 

"  All  who  know  her  think  her  changed :  you,  too,  Mr. 
Moore." 

"  Not  seriously,  no.  I  see  no  alteration  but  such  as  a  fa- 
vorable turn  might  repair  in  a  few  weeks :  besides,  her  own 
word  must  go  for  something :  she  says  she  is  well." 

•*  There  it  is,  sir :  as  long  as  she  maintained  she  was  Well, 
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I  believed  her.     When  I  was  sad  out  of  het  sight,  I  soon  re- 
covered spirits  in  her  presence.     Now — " 

"Well,  Harry,  now?  Has  she  said  any  thing  to  youl 
Yoiji  and  she  were  together  in  the  garden  two  hours  this  morn- 
ing :  I  saw  her  talking,  and  you  listening.  Now,  my  dear 
Harry !  if  Miss  Keeldar  has  said  she  is  ill,  and  enjoined  you 
to  keep  her  secret,  do  not  obey  her.  For  her  life's  sake,  avow 
everything.     Speak,  my  boy !" 

"She  say  she  is  ill !  I  believe,  sir,  if  she  were  dyiilg,  she 
would  smile,  and  aver  *  Nothing  ails  me.*  " 

"  What  have  you  learned,  then  1  What  new  circum- 
stance T 

*'  I  have  learned  that  she  has  just  made  her  will.'' 

"  Made  her  will  1" 

The  tutor  and  the  pupil  ^ere  silent. 

'*  She  told  you  that  V*  asked  Moore,  when  some  minutes 
had  elapsed. 

**  She  told  me  quite  cheerfully  :  not  as  an  ominous  circum- 
stance, which  I  felt  it  to  be.  She  said  I  was  the  only  person 
besides  her  soHcitor,  Pearson  Hall,  and  Mr.  Helstone  and  Mr. 
Yorke,  who  knew  any  thing  about  it ;  and  to  me,  she  inti- 
mated, she  wished  specially  to  explain  its  provisions." 

"Go  on,  Harry." 

"  *  Because,'  she  said,  looking  down  on  me  with  her  beau- 
tiful eyes— oh !  they  arc  beautiful,  Mr.  Moore  !  I  love  them 
— I  love  her !  She  is  my  star !  Heaven  must  not  claim  her ! 
She  is  lovely  in  this  world,  and  fitted  for  this  world.  Shirley 
is  not  an  angel ;  she  is  a  woman,  and  she  shall  live  with  men. 
Seraphs  shall  not  have  her !  Mr.  Moore,  if  one  of  the  *  sons 
of  God,'  with  wings  wide  and  bright  as  the  sky,  blue  and 
sounding  as  the  sea,  having  seen  that  she  was  fair,  descended 
to  claim  her,  his  claim  ^ould  be  withstood — withstood  by 
me— boy  and  cripple  as  I  am  !" 

**  Henry  Sympson,  go  on,  when  I  tell  you." 

**  *  Because,'  she  said,  '  if  I  made  no  will,  and  died  before 
you,  Harry,  all  my  property  would  go  to  you ;  and  I  do  not 
intend  that  it  should  be  so,  though  your  father  would  like  it. 
But  you,'  she  said,  *  will  have  his  whole  estate,  which  is  large 
— larger  than  Fieldhead ;  your  sisters  will  have  nothing,  so  I 
have  left  them  some  money :  though  I  do  not  love  them,  both 
together,  half  so  much  as  I  love  one  lock  of  your  fair  haix.' 
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She  aaid  these  "words,  and  she  <»lled  me  her  '  darling/  and 
let  me  kiss  her.  She  w^it  on  to  tell  me  that  she  had  left 
Caroline  Helston  some  money,  too;  that  this  manor-hoa&e, 
with  its  furniture  and  hooks,  she  had  bequeathed  to  me,  as 
she  did  not  choose  to  take  the  old  &mily  place  from  her  own 
blood ;  and  that  all  the  rest  of  her  property,  amounting  to 
about  twelve  thousand  pounds,  exclusive  of  the  legacies  to  my 
sisters  and  Miss  Helstone,  she  had  willed,  not  to  me,  seeing  I 
was  already  rich,  btit  to  a  good  man,  wha  would  make  the 
best  use  of  it  that  any  human  being  could  do :  a  man,  she 
said,  that  was  both  gentle  and  brave,  strong  and  mercifttl ;  a 
man  that  might  not  profess  to  be  pious,  but  she  knew^  he  had 
the  secret  of  religion  pure  and  undefiled  before  Grod.  The 
spirit  of  love  and  peace  was  with  him  :  he  visited  the  &ther- 
less  and  widows  in  their  affliction,  and  kept  himself  unspotted 
finom  the  world.  Then  she  asked,  *  Do  you  approve  what  I 
have  done,  Harry  ?'  I  could  not  answer — ^my  tears  chokid 
me,  as  they  do  now" 

Mr.  Moore  allowed  his  pupil  a  moment  to  eonteitd  with 
and  master  his  emotion :  he  then  demanded, 

"  What  else  did  she  say  ?" 

**  When  I  had  signified  my  full  consent  to  the  conditions  of 
her  will,  she  told  me  I  was  a  generous  boy«  and  she  was 
proud  of  me  :  '  And  now,'  she  added,  ^  in  case  any  dnng 
should  happen,  you  will  know  what  to.  say  to  Mi^ce  when 
she  comes  whispering  hard  things  in  your  ear,  ^insinuating 
that  Shirley  has  wronged  you ;  that  she  did  not  love  you. 
You  will  know  that  I  did  love  you,  Harry ;  that  no  sister 
could  have  loved  you  better,  my  own  treasure.'  Mr.  Mooie, 
sir,  when  I  remember  her  voice,  and  recall  her  look,  my  heart 
beats  as  if  it  would  break  its  strings.  She  may  go  to  heaven 
before  me-Uf  Grod  commands  it,  she  must  /  but  the  rest  of 
my  life — and  my  life  will  not  be  long — ^I  am  glad  of  that  now 
— shall  be  a  straight,  quick,  thoughtful  journey  in  the  path 
her  step  has  pressed.  I  thought  to  enter  the  vault  of  the 
Keeldars  hefbre  her :  should  it  be  otherwise,  lay  my  coffin  by 
Shirley's  side." 

Moore  answered  him  with  a  weighty  calm,  that  offered  a 
strange  contrast  to  the  boy's  perturW  enthusiasm. 

"  You  are  wrong,  both  of  you-^— you  harm  each  other.  If 
youth  once  falls  under  the  influence  of  a  shadowy  tanor,  it 
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imagiues  there  will  never  be  full  sunlight  again — its  first 
calamity  it  fancies  will  last  a  lifetime.  What  more  did  ahe 
aay  1     Any  thing  more  ?" 

'*  We  settled  one  or  two  family  points  between  ourselves  " 

"  I  should  rather  like  to  know  what?" 

"But,  Mr.  Moore,  you  smile — /  could  not  smile  to  see 
Shirley  in  stich  a  mood." 

"  My  boy,  I  am  neither  nervous,  nor  poetic,  nor  inexperi- 
«aoed.  I  see  things  as  they  are :  you  don't,  as  yet.  Tell  me 
these  family  points/' 

*'  Only,  sir,  i^e  asked  me  whether  I  considered  myself  most 
of  a  Keeldar  or  a  Sympson  ;  and  I  answered  I  was  Keeldar 
to  the  core  of  the  heart  and  to  the  marrow  of  the  bones.  She 
said  she  was  glad  of  it ;  for,  besides  her,  I  was  the  only  Keel- 
dar left  in  England ;  and  then  we  agreed  on  some  matters." 

"Well?"   . 

"  Well,  sir,  that  if  I  lived  to  inherit  my  father's  estate,  and 
ber  house,  I  was  to  take  the  name  of  Keeldar,  and  to  make 
f  ieldhead.  my  residence.  Henry  Shirley  Keeldar  I  said  I 
would  be  called :  and  I  will.  Her  name  and  her  manor- 
house  are  ages  old,  and  Sympson  and  Sympson  Grove  are  of 
yesterday." 

"  Come,  you  are  neither  of  you  going  to  heaven  yet.  I 
have  the  best  hopes  of  yoa  both,  with  your  proud  distinctions 
— ^a  pair  of  half-fledged  eaglets.  Now,  what  is  your  inferenot 
from  all  you  h^ve  told  me  ?  put  it  into  words." 

"  That  Shirley  thinks  she  is  going  to  die." 

"  She  referred  to  her  health  ?" 

**  Not  once ;  but  I  assure  you  she  is  wasting :  her  hands  bx6 
growing  quite  thin,  and  so  is  her  cheek." 

"  Does  she  ever  complain  to  your  mother  or  sisters  V* 

"  Never.  She  laughs  at  them  when  they  question  her. 
Mr.  Moore,  she  is  a  strange  being — so  fair  and  girlish :  not « 
man-like  woman  at  all — ^not  an  Amazon,  and  yet  lifting  hear 
hiead  above  both  help  and  sympatliy." 

«  Do  you  know  where  she  is  now,  Henry  1  Is  ahe  in  tlia 
house,  or  riding  out?" 

"  Surely  not  out,  sir — it  rain6  &st." 

*'  True:  which,  however,  is  no  guarantee  that  she  is  not  at 
this  moment  cantering  over  Rushedge.  Of  late  she  has  never 
permitted  weather  to  be  a  hinderaace  to  her  rides." 
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<*  You  remember,  Mr.  Moore,  how  wet  and  stormy  it  wu 
last  Wednesday  ?  so  wild,  indeed,  that  she  would  not  permit 
Zoe  to  be  saddled ;  yet  the  blast  she  thought  too  tempestuous 
for  her  mare,  she  herself  faced  on  foot :  that  afternoon  she 
walked  nearly  as  far  as  Nunnely. '  1  asked  her,  when  she 
came  in,  if  she  was  not  afraid  of  taking  cold.  *  Not  I,'  she 
said,  *  it  would  be  too  much  good  luck  for  me.  I  don't  know, 
Harry ;  but  the  best  thing  that  c^uld  happen  to  me  would  be 
to  take  a  good  cold  and  fever,  and  so  pass  off  like  other  Chris- 
tians.'    She  is  reckless,  you  see,  sir." 

"  Reckless,  indeed  !  Go  and  find  out  where  she  is  ;  and 
if  you  can  get  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  her,  -without  at- 
tracting attention,  request  her  to  come  here  a  minute." 

"  Yes,  sir." 

He  snatched  his  crutch,  and  started  up  to  go. 

"Harry  I" 

He  returned. 

"  Do  not  deliver  the  message  formally.  Word  it  as,  in 
former  days,  you  would  have  worded  an  ordinary  summons  to 
the  school-room." 

**  I  see,  sir ;  she  will  be  more  likely  to  obey." 

"  And,  Harry—" 

"Sir?" 

"  I  will  call  you  when  I  want  you :  till  then,  .you  are  di9- 
pensed  from  lessons." 

He  departed.     Mr  Moore,  left  alone,  rose  from  his  desk. 

"  I  can  be  very  cool  and  very  supercilious  with  Henry,"  he 
said.  "  I  can  seem  to  make  light  of  his  apprehensions,  and 
look  down  *  du  haut  de  ma  grandeur*  on  his  youthful  ardor. 
To  him  I  can  speak  as  if,  in  my  eyes,  they  were  both  chil- 
dren. Let  me  see  if  I  can  keep  up  the  same  role  with  her. 
I  have  known  the  moment  when  I  seemed  about  to  forget  it; 
when  Confusion  and  Submission  seemed  about  to  crush  me 
with  their  soft  tyranny ;  when  my  tongue  faltered,  and  I  have 
almost  let  the  mantle  drop,  and  stood  in  her  presence,  not 
master — no— but  something  else.  I  trust  1  shall  never  so 
play  the  fool :  it  is  well  for  a  Sir  Philip  Nunnely  to  redden 
when  he  meets  her  eye :  he  may  permit  himself  the  indulgence 
of  submission — he  may  even  without  disgrace  sufier  his  hand 
to  tremble  when  it  touches  hers ;  but  if  one  of  her  farmers 
vr^To  to  show  himself  susceptible  and  sentimental,  he  would 
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merely  prove  his  need  of  a  strait  waistcoat.  So  far  I  have 
always  done  very  well.  She  has  sat  near  me,  and  I  have  not 
shaken — ^more  than  my  desk.  I  have  encountered  her  looks 
and  smiles  like— why,  like  a  tutor,  as  I  am.  Her  hand  I 
never  yet  touched— never  underwent  that  test.  Her  farmer 
or  her  footman  I  am  not — ^no  serf  nor  servant  of  hers  have  I 
ever  heen ;  but  I  am  poor,  and  it  behooves  me  to  look  to  my 
self-respect— not  to  compromise  an  inch  of  it.  What  did  she 
mean  by  that  allusion  to  the  cold  people  who  petrify  flesh  to 
marble?  It  pleased  me — I  hardly  know  why — ^I  would  not 
permit  myself  to  inquire — I  never  do  indulge  in  scrutiny  either 
of  her  language  or  countenance ;  for  if  I  did,  I  should  some- 
times forget  Common  Sense  and  believe  in  Romance.  A 
strange,  secret  ecstasy  steals  through  my  veins  at  moments  : 
I'll  not  eneourage— I'll  not  remember  it.  I  am  resolved,  as 
long  as  may  be,  to  retain  the  right  to  say  with  Paul — '  I  am 
not  madr  but  speak  forth  the^vords  of  truth  and  soberness.'  " 

He  paused — Glistening, 

"Will  she  come,  or  wiU  she  not  conie?"  he  inquired. 
"  How  will  she  take  the  message  ?  naively  or  disdaudully  ? 
like  a  child  or  like  a  queen  ?  Both  characters  are  in  her  na- 
ture. 

"  If  she  comes,  what  shall  I  say  to  her  ?  How  account, 
first,  for  the  freedom  of  the  request  ?  Shall  I  apologize  to 
her  ?  I  could  in  all  hjimiHty ;  but  would  an  apology  tend  to 
place  us  in  the  positions  we  ought  relatively  to  occupy  in  this 
matter  ?  I  must  keep  up  the  professor,  otherwise — I  hear  a 
door."     He  waited.     Many  minutes  passed. 

*'  She  will  refuse  me.  Henry  is  entreating  her  to  come  : 
she  declines.  My  petition  is  presumption  in  her  eyes  :  let  her 
onl/i/  come,  I  can  teach  her  to  the  contrary.  I  would  rather 
she  were  a  little  perverse — ^it  will  steel  me.  I  prefer  her 
cuirassed  in  pride,  armed  with  a  taunt.  Her  scorn  startles 
me  from  my  dreams — I  stand  up  myself.  A  sarcasm  from 
her  eyes  or  lips  puts  strength  into  every  nerve  and  sinew  I 
have.     Some  step  approaches,  and  not  Henry's  .  .  .  ." 

The  door  unclosed ;  Miss  Keeldar  came  in.  The  message, 
it  appeared,  had  found  her  at  her  needle :  she  brought  her 
work  in  her  hand.  That  day  she  had  not  been  riding  out : 
she  had  evidently  passed  it  quietly.  She  wore  her  neat  in- 
door dress  and  silk  apron.     This  was  no  Thalestris  from  the 
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fields,  but  a  quiet  domestic  character  from  the  fiie-side.  Mr. 
Moore  had  her  at  advantage :  he  should  have  addressed  hei 
at  once  in  solemn  accents,  and  with  rigid  mien  ;  perhaps  he 
would,  had  she  looked  saucy ;  but  her  air  never  showed  less 
of  cranerie :  a  soft  kind  of  youthful  shyness  depressed  her  eye- 
lid a|id  mantled  on  her  cheek.     The  tutor  Btood  silent. 

She  made  a  full  stop  between  the  door  and  his  desk. 

**  Did  you  want  me,  sir  ?"  she  aslced. 

"  I  ventured,  Miss  Keeldar,  to  send  for  you — ^that  is,  to  ask 
an  interview  of  a  few  minutes." 

She  waited :  she  fdyed  her  needle. 

"  Well,  sir  (not  lif);ing  her  eyes) — ^what  about  ?" 

''  Be  seated,  first.  The  subject  I  would  broach  is  one  of 
some  moment :  perhaps  I  have  hardly  a  right  to  approach  it: 
it  is  possible  I  qught  to  frame  an  apology  :  it  is  possible  no 
apology  can  excuse  me^  The  Hberty  I  have  taken  axisei 
fircrni  a  conversation  with  Henry.  The  boy  is  unhappy  about 
your  health :  all  your  friends  are  unhappy  on  that  sulgect.  It 
IS  of  your  health  I  would  speak.*' 

''  I  am  quite  well,"  she  said  briefly. 

"  Yet  changed." 

**  That  matters  to  none  but  myself.     We  all  change." 

"Will  you  sit  down?  Formerly,  Miss  Keeldar,  I  had 
some  influence  wit^  you-^have  I  any  now  ?  May  I  feel  that 
what  I  am  saying  is  not  accounted  positive  presumption  1" 

"  jliCt  me  read  some  French,  Mr.  Moore,  or  I  will  even 
take  a  spell  at  the  Latin  grammar,  and  let  us  proclaim  a 
truce  to  all  sanitary  discussions." 

"  No— no  :  it  is  time  there  were  cUsoussions." 

**  Discuss  away,  then,  but  do  not  choose  me  for  your  text ; 
I  am  a  healthy  subject/' 

"  Do  you  not  think  it  wrong  to  affirm  and  reafl^rm,  what 
^is  substantially  untrue  1" 

''I  say  I  am  well :  I  have  neither  cough,  paiii,  nor  fever." 

•*  Is  there  no  equivocation  in  that  assertion  t  Is  it  Uie  di- 
rect truth  1" 

"  The  direct  truth." 

Louis  Moore  looked  at  her  earnestly. 

"  I  can  mjTS^lf,"  he  said,  "trace  no  indications  of  actual 
disease  ;  but  why,  then,  are  yoii  altered?" 

''Ami  altered  1" 
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•*  We  will  try :  we  will  seek  a  proof.** 

"Howt" 

**  I  ask,  in  the  first  place,  do  you  sleep  as  yoa  used  to  ?" 

"  I  do  not :  but  it  is  not  because  I  am  ill." 

"  Have  you  tbe  appetite  you  onoe  had  ?'* 

"  No  :  but  it  is  not  because  I  am  ill.'* 

"  You  remember  this  little  ring  fastened  to  my  watch*chain  ? 
It  was  my  mother's,  and  is  too  small  to  pass  the  joint  of  my 
litlle  finger-  You  iiave  many  a  time  sportively  purloined  it : 
it  fitted  your  forefinger.     Try  now.*' 

She  p^tnitted  the  test :  jthe  rio^  dropped  from  the  wasted 
little  hand.  Louis  picked  it  up,  and  reattached  it  to  the  chain. 
An  easy  flush  colored  his  brow.     Shirley  again  said, 

"  It  is  not  because  I  am  ill.*' 

"  Not  only  have  you  lost  sleep,  appetite,  and  flesh,"  pro- 
ceeded Moore,  "but  your  spirits  are  always  at  ebb  :  besides, 
there  is  a  nervous  alarm  in  ypur  eye— a  nervous  disquiet  in 
your  manner :  these  peculiarities  were  not  formerly  yours.*' 

"Mr.  Moore,  we  will  pause  here.  You  have  exactly  hit 
it :  I  am  nervous.  Now  talk  of  something  else.  What  wet 
weather  we  have  !     Steady,  pouring  rain !" 

"  You  nervous !  Yes  :  and  if  Miss  Keeldar  is  nervous,  it 
is  not  without  a  cause.  JiCt  me  reach  it.  Let  me  look  nearer. 
The  ailment  is  not  physical :  I  have  suspected  that.  It  came 
in  one  moment.  I  know  the  day.  I  noticed  the  change. 
Your  pain  is  mental." 

"  Not  at  all :  it  is  nothing  so  dignified — merely  nervous. 
Oh !  dismiss  the  topic." 

"  When  it  is  exhausted  :  not  till  then.  Nervous  alarms 
should  always  be  communicated,  that  th^  may  be  dissipa^d. 
I  wish  I  had  the  gift  of  persuasion,  and  could  incline  you  to 
speak  wilUngly.  I  believe  confession  in  your  case  would  be 
half  equivalent  to  cure." 

"No,**  said  Shirley,  abruptly;  "I  wish  that  were  at  all 
probable ;  but  I  am  afiraid  it  is  not." 

She  suspended  her  work  a  moment.  She  was  now  seated, 
nesting  her  elbow  on  the  table,  she  leaned  her  head  on  her 
hand.  Mr.  Moore  looked  as  if  he  felt  he  had  at  last  gained 
some  footing  in  thin  difiicult  path.  She  was  serious,  and  in 
her  wish  was  implied  an  important  admission ;  after  that,  she 
could  no  longer  aflirm  that  nothing  ailed  her. 
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The  tutor  allowed  her  some  mmutea  for  repose  and  reflec- 
tion ere  he  returned  to  the  charge :  once  his  lips  moved  to 
speak ;  but  he  thought  better  of  it,  and  prolonged  the  pause. 
Shirley  lifted  her  eye  to  his :  had  he  betrayed  injudicious  emo- 
tion, perhaps  obstinate  persistence  in  silence  would  have  been 
the  result ;  but  he  looked  calm,  strong,  trustworthy. 

**  I  had  better  tell  you  than  my  aunt,"  she  said,  "  or  than 
my  cousins,  or  my  uncle ;  they  would  all  make  such  a  bustle 
— and  it  is  that  very  bustle  I  dread ;  the  alarm,  the  flurry, 
the  eclat :  in  short,  I  never  liked  to  be  the  center  of  a  small 
domestic  whirlpool.     You  can  bear  a  little  shock — ^h  ?" 

"A  great  one,  if  necessary." 

Not  a  muscle  of  the  man's  frcune  moved,  and  yet  his  large 
heart  beat  fast  in  his  deep  chest.  What  was  she  going  to  tell 
him  ?     Was  irremediable  mischief  done  ? 

"  Had  I  thought  it.  ri^ht  to  go  to  youj  I  would  never  have 
made  a  secret  of  the  matter  one  moment,"  she  oontinued;  "I 
would  have  told  at  once,  and  asked  advice." 

**  Why  was  it  not  right  to  come  to  me  1" 

"  It  might  be  right — I  do  not  mean  that ;  but  I  could  not 
do  it.  1  seemed  to  have  no  title  to  trouble  you  :  the  mishap 
concerned  me  only — I  wanted  to  keep  it  to  myself,  and  people 
will  not  let  me.  I  tell  you,  I  hate  to  be  an  object  of  worry- 
ing attention,  or  a  theme  for  village  gossip.  Besides,  it  may 
pass  away  without  result — God  knows !" 

Moore,  though  tortured  with  suspense,  did  not  demand  a 
quick  explanation ;  he  suHered  neither  gesture,  glance,  nor 
word  to  betray  impatience.  His  tranquillity  tranquilized 
Shirley ;  his  confidence  reassured  her. 

"  Great  eflects  may  spring  from  trivial  causes,"  she  re- 
marked, as  she  loosened  a  bracelet  from  her  wrist ;  then,  un- 
fastening her  sleeve,  and  partially  turning  it  up, 

"  Look  here,  Mr.  Moore." 

She  showed  a  mark  in  her  white  arm ;  rather  a  deep,  though 
healed  up  indentation  :  something  between  a  bom  and  a  cut. 

*'  I  would  not  show  that  to  any  one  in  Briarfield  but  you, 
because  you  can  take  it  quietly." 

"  Certainly  there  is  nothing  in  the  little  mark  to  shock ;  its 
history  will  explain." 

"  Small  as  it  is,  it  has  taken  my  sleep  away,  and  made  me 
nervous,  thin,  and  foolish ;  because,  on  account  of  that  little 
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mark,  I  am^obliged  to  look  forward  to  a  possibiHty  that  has  its 
terrors." 

The  sleeve  was  readjusted ;  the  bracelet  replaced. 

"  Do  you  know  that  you  try  me  V*  he  said,  smiling.  "  I  am 
a  patient  sort  ^f  man,  but  my  pulse  is  quickening." 

"  Whatever  happens,  you  will  befriend  me,  Mr.  Mooro. 
You  will  give  me  the  benefit  of  your  self-possession,  and  not 
leave  me  at  the  mercy  of  agitated  cowards  1" 

"I  make  no  promise  now.  Tell  me  the  tale,  and  then  ex- 
act what  pledge  you  will." 

'^  It  is  a  very  short  tale.  I  took  a  walk  with  Isabella  and 
Gertrude  one  day,  about  three  weeks  ago.  They  reached  home 
before  me  :  I  stayed  l3ehind  to  speak  to  John.  Afler  leaving 
him,  I  pleased  mysislf  with  lingering  in  the  lane,  where  all 
was  very  s|;ill  and  shady:  I  was  tired  of  chattering  to^  the 
girls,  and  m  no  hurry  to  rejoin  them.  As  I  stood  leaning 
against  the  gate-pillar,  thinking  some  very  happy  thoughts 
about  my  future  life — for  that  morning  I  imagined  that  events 
were  beginning  to  turn  as  I  had  long  wished  them  to  turn—" 

"  Ah !  Nunnely  had  been  with  her  the  evening  before  1" 
thought  Moore,  parenthetically. 

"I  heard  a  panting  sound;  a  dog  came  running  up  the 
lane.  I  know  most  of  the  dogs  in  this  neighborhood ;  it  was 
Phcebe,  one  of  Mr.  Sam  Wynne's  pointers.  The  poor  creaturd 
ran  with  her  head  down,  her  tongue  hanging  out;  she  looked 
as  if  bruised  and  beateiLjall  over.  I  called  her  ;  I  meant  to 
coax  her  into  the  house,  and  give  her  some  water  and  dinner ; 
I  felt  sure  she  had  been  ill-used  f  Mr:  Sam  often  flogs  his 
pointers  cruelly.  She  was  too  flUrried  to  know  me;  and 
when  I  attempted  to  pat  her  head,  she  turned  and  snatched 
at  my  arm.  She  bit  it  so  as  to  draw  blood,  and  then  ran 
panting  on.  Directly  after,  Mr.  Wynne's  keeper  came  up, 
carrying  a  gun.  He  asked  if  I  had  seen  a  dog ;  I  told  him  I 
had  seen  Phoebe. 

'* '  You  had  better  chain  up  Tartar,  ma'am,'  he  said,  *  and 
tell  your  people  to  keep  withm  the  house ;  I  am  after  FhoBbe 
to  shoot  her,  and  the  groom  is  gone  another  way.  She  is 
raging  mad.'  ^ 

Mr.  Moore  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  and  folded  his  arms 
across  his  chest :  Miss  Keeldar  resumed  her  square  of  silk  can- 
vas, and  continued  the  creation  of  a  wreath  of  Parmese  violets. 
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*<  And  you  told  no  one»  sought  no  help^  no  cure ;  yoa  would 
not  come  to  me  ?" 

*'  I  got  as  far  as  the  school-room  door ;  there  my  courage 
failed  :  I  preferred  to  cushion  the  matter." 

**  Why  ?  What  can  I  demand  better  in  this  world  than  to 
be  of  use  to  youl'* 

"  I  had  no  claim." 

*'  Monstrous !     Arid  you  did  nothing  1" 

"  Yes :  I  walked  straight  into  the  laundry,  ^where  they  are 
ironing  most  of  the  week,  now  that  I  have  so  many  guests  in 
the  house.  While  the  maid  was  busy  crimping  or  starching, 
I  took  an  Italian  iron  from  the  fire  and  applied  the  light  scar- 
let, glowing  tip  to  my  arm  :  I  bored  it  well  in  :  it  cauterized 
the  Uttle  wound.     Then  I  went  up  stairs." 

"  I  dare  say  you  never  once  groaned  V* 

"  I  am  sure  I  don't  know.  I  was  very  miserable.  Not  firm 
or  tranquil  at  aU,  I  think :  there  was  no  calm  in  my  mind." 

"  There  was  calm  in  your  person.  I  remember  list^aing 
the  whole  time  we  sat  at  luncheon,  to  hear  if  you  moved  in 
the  room  above :  all  was  quiet." 

"  I  was  sitting  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  wishing  PhoBbe  had  not 
bitten  me." 

"  And  alone !     You  like  solitude," 

"Pardon  me." 

'*  You  disdain  sjnnpathy." 

"  Do  I,  Mr.  Moore  ?" 

''  With  your  powerful  mind,  you  must  feel  independent  (£ 
help,  of  advice,  of  society." 

"  So  be  it-— since  it  pleases  you." 

She  smiled.  She  pursued  her  embroidery  carefully  and 
quickly ;  but  her  eyelash  twinkled,  and  then  it  ghttered,  and 
then  a  drop  fell. 

Mr.  Moore  leaned  forward  oa  his  desk,  moved  his  chair,  al- 
tered his  attitude. 

'*  If  it  is  not  so,"  he  asked,  with  a  peculiar,  mellow  change 
in  his  voice,  "  how  is  it,  then  ?" 

"  I  don't  know." 

''  You  do  know,  but  you  won't  speak :  all  must  be  locked 
up  in  yourself." 

"  Because  it  is  not  worth  sharing." 

"  Because  nobody  can  give  the  high  price  you  require  for 
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vouT  confidence.  Nobody  is  rich  enougn  to  purchase  it.  No- 
body has  the  hoiior,  the  intellect,  the  power  you  demand  in 
your  adviser.  There  is  not  a  shoulder  in  England  on  which 
you  would  rest  your  hand  for  support — ^far  less  a  bosom  which 
you  would  permit  to  pillow  your  head.  Of  course,  you  must 
live  alone." 

'*  I  can  live  alone,  if  need  be.  But  the  questicm  is  not  how 
to  live— but  how  to  die  alone.  That  strikes  me  in  a  more 
grisly  light." 

"  You  apprehend  the  efiects  ctf  the  virus  ?     You  anticipate  * 
an  indefinitely  threatening,  dreadful  doom  ?" 

She  bowed. 

"  You  are  very  nervous  and  womanish.'* 

"  You  complimented  me  two  minutes  since  on  my  powerful 
mind." 

"  You  are  very  womanish.  If  the  whole  afifair  were  coolly 
examined  and  discussed,  I  feel  assured  it  would  turn  out  that 
there  is  no  danger  of  your  dying  at  all." 

"  Amen  !  I  am  very  willing  to  Uve,  if  it  please  Grod.  I 
have  felt  life  sweet." 

**  How  can  it  be  otherwise  than  sweet  with  your  endow- 
ments and  nature  ?  Do  you  truly  expect  that  you  will  be 
seized  with  hydrophobia,  and  die  ravmg  mad  ?" 

'*  I  expect  it,  and  Yauy^fea/red  it.    Just  now,  I  fear  nothing/' 

"  Nor  do  I,  on  your  account.  I  doubt  whether  the  small- 
est particle  of  virus  mingled  with  your  blood  ;  and  if  it  did^ 
kt  me  assure  you  that — ^young,  healthy,  faultlessly  sound  as 
you  are— no  harm  will  ensue.  For  the  rest,  I  shall  inquire 
whether  the  dog  was  really  mad.     I  hold  she  was  not  mad." 

**  Tell  nobody  that  she  bit  me." 

*^  Why  should  I,  when  I  believe  the  bite  innocuous  as  a  cut 
of  this  penknife  1  Make  yourself  easy :  /  am  easy,  though  I 
value  your  life  as  much  as  I  do  my  own  chance  of  happiness 
in  eternity.     Look  up." 

"  Why,  Mr.  Moore  ?" 

/'I  wish  to  see  if  you  are  cheered.  Put  your  woik  down : 
raise  your  head."    .  * 

"•There—" 

"  Look  at  me.     Thank  you !    And  is  the  cloud  broken  ?" 

"  I  fear  nothing." 

*'  Is  your  mind  restored  to  its  own  natural,  sunny  clime  ?" 
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"  I  am  very  content ;  but  I  want  your,  promise." 

•*  Dictate." 

*'  You  know,  in  case  the  worst  I  have  feared  should  hap- 
pen, they  will  smother  me.  You  need  not  smile  :  they  will 
— ^they  always  do.  My  imcle  will  be  full  of  horror,  weakness, 
precipitation  ;  and  that  is  the  only  expedient  which  wiU  sug- 
gest itself  to  him.  Nobody  in  the  house  will  be  self-possessed 
but  you  :  now  promise  to  befriend  me — to  keep  Mr.  Sympson 
away  from  me — ^not  to  let  Henry  come  near,  lest  I  should  hurt 
^him.  Mind — mind  that  you  take  care  of  yourself,  too ;  but 
I  shall  not  injure  you,  I  know  I  shall  not.  Lock  the  chamber- 
door  against  the  siu^eons — turn  them  out,  if  they  get  in.  Let 
neither  the  young  nor  the  old  MacTurk  lay  a  finger  on  me ; 
nor  Mr.  Graves,  their  colleague  ;  and,  lastly,  if  I  give  trouble, 
with  your  own  hand  administer  to  me  a  strong  narcotic  :  such 
a  sure  dose  of  laudanum  as  shall  leave  no  mistake.  Prondse 
to  do  this.'* 

Moore  lefl  his  desk,  and  permitted  himself  the  recreation  of 
one  or  two  turns  through  the  room.  Stopping  behind  Shirley's 
chair,  he  bent  over  her,  and  said,  in  a  low,  emphatic  voice, 

*'  I  promise  all  you  ask — ^without  comment,  without  reserva- 
tion." 

*'  If  female  help  is  needed,  caU  in  my  housekeeper,  Mn. 
Gill :  let  her  lay  me  out,  if  I  die.  She  is  attached  to  me. 
She  wronged  me  again  and  again,  and  s^ain  and  again  I  for- 
gave her.  She  now  loves  me,  and  would  not  defraud  me  of  a 
pin  :  confidence  has  made  her  honest ;  forbearance  has  made 
her  kind-hearted.  At  this  day,  I  can  trust  both  her  integrity, 
her  courage,  and  her  afiection.  Call  her ;  but  keep  my  good 
aunt  and  my  timid  cousins  away.     Once  more,  promise." 

"  I  promise." 

"  That  is  good  in  you,"  she  said,  looking  up  at  him  as  be 
bent  above  her,  and  smiling. 

"Is  it  good?     Does  it  comfort  ?" 

"  Very  much." 

"  I  will  be  with  you— I  and  Mrs.  Gill  only — ^in  any,  in 
every  txtremity  where  calm  and  fidehty  are  needed.  No  rash 
or  coward  hand  shall  meddle."  # 

"  Yet  you  think  me  chUdish  ?" 

"  I  do." 

**  Ah  I  you  despise  me." 
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"  Do  we  despise  children  ?" 

"  In  fact,  I  am  neither  so  strong,  nor  have  I  such  pride  in 
my  strength  as  people  think,  Mr.  Moore  ;  nor  am  I  so  regard- 
less of  sympathy ;  but  when  I  have  any  grief,  I  fear  to  impart 
it  to  those  I  love,  lest  it  should  pain  them ;  and  to  those  whom 
I  view  with  indifier6nce,  I  can  not  condescend  to  complain. 
Afler  all,  you  should  not  ta^ont  me  with  being  childish  ;  for 
if  you  were  as  unhappy  as  I  have  been  for  the  last  three  weeks, 
you  too  would  want  some  friend.'* 

"  We  all  want  a  friend,  do  we  not?" 

"All  of  us  that  have  any  thing  good  in  our  natures." 

"  Well,  you  have  Caroline  Helstone." 

"Yes And  you  have  Mr.  Hall." 

"  Yes Mrs.  Pry  or  is  a  wise,  good  woman  :  she  can 

cotinsel  you  when  you  need  counsel." 

"  For  your  part,  you  have  your  brother  Robert." 

"  For  any  right-hand  defections,  there  is  the  Rev.  Matthew- 
son  Helstone,  M.A.,  to  lean  upon ;  for  any  left-hand  fallings 
off,  there  is  Hiram  Yorke,  Esq.    Both  elders  pay  you  homage." 

"  I  never  saw  Mrs.  Yorke  so  motherly  to  any  young  man  as 
she  is  to  yout  I  don't  know  how  you  have  won  her  heart ; 
but  she  is  more  tender  to  you  than  she  is  to  her  own  sons. 
You  have,  besides,  your  sister,  Hortense." 

"  It  appears  we  are  both  well  provided." 

"  It  appears  so." 

"  How  thankful  we  ought  to  be  I" 

"Yes." 

"  How  contented !" 

"Yes."  -    '  , 

"  I'or  my  part,  I  am  almost  contented  just  now,  and  very 
thankful.  Gratitude  is  a  divine  emotion :  it  fills  the  heart,  but 
not  to  bursting :  it  warms  it,  but  not  to  fever.  I  like  to  taste 
leisurely  of  bUss :  devoured  in  haste,  I  do  not  know  its  flavor." 

Still  leaning  on  the  back  of  Miss  Keeldar's  chair,  Mdore 
watched  the  rapid  motion  of  her  flngersr  as  the  green  and 
purple  garland  grew  beneath  them.  After  a  prolonged  pause, 
he  agaiii  asked,  ^ 

^  Is  the  shadow  quite  gone  ?" 

"  Wholly.  As  I  taas  two  hours  since,  and  as  I  am  now, 
are  two  different  states  of  existence.  I  believe,  Mr.  Moore, 
griefe  and  fears  nursed  in  silence  grow  like  Titan  infants." 
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'<  You  \idll  cherish  sach  feelings  bo  more  iA  alenoe  ?** 
"  Nat  if  I  dare  speak." 

"  la  using  the  word  '  cUvre/  to  whom  do  you  allude  ?" 
"  To  you.'* 
.  "  How  is  it  applicable  to  me  ?" 
"  On  account  of  your  aust^ty  and  shynjess  V* 
"  Why  am  I  austere  and  shy  ?" 
"  Because  you  are  proud." 
"  Why  am  I  proud  ?" 
"  I  should  like  to  know :  will  you  be  good  eo^ugh  to  tell 


me  : 


"  Perhaps,  because  I  am  poor,  for  one  reason  :  poverty  and 
pride  often  go  together." 

"  That  is  such  a  nice  reason :  I  should  be  charmed  to  dis- 
cover another  that  would  pair  with  it.  Mate  that  turtle,  Mr. 
Moore." 

"  Lnmediately.  What  do  you  think  of  marrying  to  sober 
Poverty  many-tinted  Caprice  ?"  ^ 

"  Are  you  capricious  ?" 

"  You  are." 

"  A  libel.    I  am  steady  as  a  rock  :  fixed  as  the  Polar  Star." 

"  I  look  out  at  some  early  hoiu:  of  the  day,  and  see  a  fine, 
perfect  rainbow,  bright  with  promise,  gloriously  spanning  the 
beclouded  welkin  of  life.'  An  hour  afterwwrd  I  look  again 
— ^half  the  arch  is  gone,  and  the  rest  is  faded. .  Still  later,  the 
stem  sky  denies  that  it  ever  wore  so  benign  a  symbol  of  hope." 

''  Well,  Mr.  Moore,  you  should  contend  against  these  change- 
M  humors :  they  are  your  besetting  sin.  One  never  knows 
where  to  have  you." 

"  Miss  Keeldar,  I  had  once—- lor  two  years^-^-a  pupil  who 
grew  very  dear  to  me.  Hairy  is  dear,  but  she  was  deaNr. 
Henry  never  gives  me  trouble  :  she— *-weIL — «he  did.  I  think 
she  vexed  me  twenty-three  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four." 

''  She  was  never  with  you  above  three  houi:s,  or  at  the  most 
six  at  a  time." 

"  She  sometimes  spilled  the  draught  Irom  my  cup,  and  stele 
the  food  from  my  plate ;  and  when  she  had  kept  me  unfed  iot 
a  day  (and  that  did  not  suit  me,  for  I  am  a  man  aceustofhed 
to  take  my  meals  with  reasonable  relish,  and  to  ascribe  due 
importance  to  the  rational  enjoym^itc^Oreature  comforts)^-" 

'*I  know  you  do.     I  can  teU  what  sort  of  dinners  you  like 
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h$st — perfectly  well.  I  know  precisdy  tl^  dishes  you  pre- 
fer." 

"  She  jobhed  these  dishes  of  flavor,  and  made  a  fool  of  me 
besides.  I  hke  to  sleep  well.  In  my  quiet  days,,  when  I 
was  my  own  man,  I  never  quarreled  with  the  night  for  being 
long,  nor  cursed  my  bed  finr  its  thorns.  '  She  changed  aU 
this." 

"  Mr.  Moore— " 

**  And  having  taken  firom  me  peace  of  mind,  and  ease  of  life, 
she  took  firocn  me  henelf,  quite  coolly-r-just  as  if,  when  she 
wsA  gone,  the  world  would  be  all  the  same  to  me.  I  knew 
I  should  see  her  again  at  aome  time.  At  the  end  of  two  years, 
it  fell  out  that  we  ^icountered  again  imder  her  own  roof, 
wbere  sbe  was  mistress.  ^  How  do  you  think  she  bore  herself 
toward  me«  Miss  Keeldar  ?" 

**  Like  one  who  had  profited  well  by  lessons  learned  from 
yourself/* 

''  She  XBcei^ed  me  haughtily  t  she  meted  out  a  wido  space 
iMtween  us,  and  kept  me  aloof  by  the  reserved  gesture,  the 
raxci  a^d  alinnated  glance,  the  word  calmly  civil.'' 

'*  She  was  an  excellent  ptqul !  Having  seen  yea  distant, 
she  at  once  learned  to  wiuioniw.  Pray,  sir,  admire,  in  her 
kaiatBur«  a  oareful  impravement  on  your  own  coc^ness.'* 

"  CoBficience,  and  honor,  and  the  most  despotic  necessity, 
disagged  mo  apart  from  her,  and  kept  me  sundered  with  pon- 
derous fetters.     She  was  free  :  she  might  have  been  clement.'' 

"  Never  free  to  compromise  hex  sdf-reiqpect :  to  seek  where 
siie  had  been  shunned." 

*'Then  she  was  inconsktent^:  she  tantaHised  as  befbre. 
When  I  thought  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  seeing  in  her 
only  m  klity  stranger,  she  woi:^  suddenly  show  me  such  a 
gliaaipse  of  lavong  nmphcity^-she  would  warm  me  with  such 
a  beam  cf  reviving  sympathy,  she  would  gladden  an  hour  with 
oonvene  so  gentle,  gay,  and  kindly—- 'that  I  oould  no  more  shut 
my  heart  on  her  itoage,  than  I  oould  close  that  ^leor  against 
her  presenoe.     Ezplam  wl^  she  distressed  me  so." 

*'  Sbe  oouid,  not  bear  to  be  quite  outcast  ^  and  then  she 
would  sometimes  get  a  noticHi  into  her  head,  on  a  cold,  wet 
day,  that  the  sehool-room  was  no  cheerful  place,  and  feel  it  In- 
cumbent on  her  to  go  and  see  if  you  and  Henry  kept  up  a  good 
fire ;  and  onee  there,  she  l&ed  to  stay." 
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**  But  she  should  not  he  chaBgeful :  if  she  came  at  all,  ifaa 
should  come  oflener." 

"  There  is  such  a  thing  as  intrusion." 

"  To-morrow,  you  will  not  be  as  you  are  to-day." 

"  I  don't  know.     Will.you  ?" 

**  I  am  not  mad,  most  noble  Ber^ce  !  We  tnay  give  one 
day  to  dreaming,  but  the  next  we  must  awake  ;  and  I  shall 
awake,  to  purpose,  the  morning  you  are  married  to  Sir  Philip 
Nunnely.  The  fire  shines  on  you  and  me,  and  shows  us  veiy 
clearly  in  the  glass,  Miss  Keeldar,  and  I  hav^  been  gazing 
on  the  picture  all  tlie  time  I  have  been  stalking.  Look  up! 
What  a  difierence  between  your  head  and  mine !  I  look  old 
for  thirty!" 

*'  You  arc  so  grave ;  you  have  such  a  square  brow ;  and 
your  face  is  sallow.  I  never  regard  you  as  a  young  man,  Hot 
as  Robert's  junior." 

"  Don't  you  ?  I  thought  not.  Imagine  Robert's  cleaiHmt, 
handsome  face  looking  over  my  shoulder.  Does  not  the  sap- 
parition  niake  vividly  manifest  the  obtuse  mold  of  my  heavy 
traits  ?  There !"  (he  started)  '*  I  have  been  expecting  that 
wire  to  vibrate  this  last  half  hour." 

The  dinner-bell  rang,  and  Shirley  rose. 

"  Mr.  Moore,"  she  said,  as  she  gathered  up  her  silks,  "  have 
you  heard  from  your  brother  lately  ?  Do  you  know  what  he 
means  by  staying  in  town  so  longt  Does  he  talk  of  return- 
ing?" 

"  He  talks  of  returning ;  but  what  has  caused  his  long  ab- 
sence I  can  not  tell.  To  speak  the  truth;  I  thought  none  in 
Yorkshire  knew  better  than  yourself  why  he  was  reluctant  to 
come  home."  . 

A  crimson  shadow  passed  across  Miss  Keeldar's  cheek. 

"  Write  to  him,  and  urge  him  to  come,"  she  said.  **  I  know 
there  has  been  no  impolicy  in  protracting  his  absence  thus  &r : 
it  is  good  to  let  the  mill  stand  while  trade  is  so  bad ;  but  he 
must  not  abandon  the  country." 

"  I  am  aware,"  said  Louis,  "  that  he  had  an  interview  with 
you  the  evening  before  he  left,  and  I  saw  him  quit  Fieldhead 
afterward.  I  read  his  countenance,  or  tried  to  read  it.  He 
tumed  firom  me.  I  divined  that  he  would  be  long  away. 
Some  fine  slight  fingers  have  a  wondrous  knack  at  pulverizing 
a  man's  brittle  pride.     I  suppose  Robert  put  too  much  tmst 
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in  Jbde  manly  beauty  and  native  geatl^nfuihood.  Those  ar^ 
better  off  who,  being  destitute  of  advantage,  can  not  cheiid^ 
delusion.     But  I  ivill  write,  and  say  you  advise  his  return." 

''  Do  not  say  J  advise  his  return,  but  that  his  return  is  ad< 
visable." 

The  second  bell  rang,  and  Miss  Keeldar  obeyed  its  caU. 


CHAPTER  XXIX.  , 

LOUIS    MOORE. 

Loins  MooEE  was  used  to  a  quiet  life  :  being  a  quiet  man^ 
be  ^endured  it  better  than  most  men  would  :  having  a  las^e 
world  of  his  own  in  his  own  head  and  heart,  he  tolerated  ooii* 
fioement  to  a  small,  still  comek'  of  the  real  world  very  pa- 
ti^itly. 

How  hushed  is  Fieidhead  this  evening !  All  but  Moore- 
Miss  Keeldar,  the  whole  family  of  the  Sympsons,  ev^i  Henry 
--fare  gone  to  Nunnely.  Sir  Fhihp  would  have  them  come : 
he  wished  to  make  them  acquaint^  with  his  mother  and  sis* 
tei8»  who  are  now  at  the  Priory.  Kind  gentleman  as  the 
barooet  is>  he  asked  the  tutor  too ;  but  the  tutor  would  mnch 
soiHier  have  made  an  appointment  with  the  ghost  of  the  Eaii 
of  Huntingdon,  to  meet  him,  and  a  shadowy  ring  of  his  merry 
men,  under  the  eanopy  of  the  thickest,  blackest,  oldest  oak  in 
Nuunely  Forest.  Yes,  he  would  rather  have  appointed  tryste 
with  a  phantom  abbess,  ox  mist-pale  nun,  among  the  wet  and 
weedy  xehcs  of  that  rained  sanctuary  of  theirs,  moldering  in 
the  oove  of  the  wood.  Louis  Moore  longs  to  have  something  ' 
near  him  to-night :  but  not  the  boy-baronet,  nor  his  benevolent 
but  stem  mot^,  nor  his  patrician  sisters,  nor  one  soul  of  the 
Sympsons. 

This  night  is  not  calm :  the  equinox  still  struggles  in  its 
storms.  The  wild  rains  of  the  day  are  abated :  the  great 
single  cloud  disparts  and  roUs  away  fix>m  heaven,  not  passing 
suod  leaving  a  sea  all  sapphire,  but  tossed  buoyant  before  a 
continued,  Icmg-soundiag,  high-ruslnng  moonlight  tempest. 

U 
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The  Moon  reigns  glorious,  glad  of  the  gale ;  as  glad  as  if  she 
gave  herself  to  his  fierce  caress  with  love.  No  Endymion 
will  watch  for  his  goddess  to-night :  there  are  no  flocks  out 
on  the  mountains ;  and  it  is  well,  for  to-night  she  welcomes 
iBolus. 

Moore — sitting  in  the  school-room— heard  the  storm  roar 
round  the  other  gable,  and  along  the  hall-front :  this  end  was 
sheltered.  He  wanted  no  shelter;  he  desired  no  subdued 
soimds,  or  screened  position. 

"  All  the  parlors  are  empty/'  said  he  :  "I  am  sick  at  heart 
of  this  cell." 

He  left  it,  and  went  where  the  casements,  larger  and  freer 
than  the  branch-screened  lattice  of  his  own  apartment,  ad^ 
mitted  unimpeded  the  dark-blue,  the  silver-fleeced,  the  stir- 
ring and  sweeping  vision  of  the  autumn  night-sky.  He  car- 
ried no  candle  :  uimeeded  was  lamp  or  fire  :  the  broad  and 
clear,  though  cloud-crossed  and  fluctuating  beam  of  the  moon 
shone  on  every  floor  and  wall. 

Moore  wanders  through  all  the  rooms  :  he  seenis  following 
a  phantom  from  parlor  to  parior.  In  the  oak-room  he  stops ; 
this  is  not  chill,  and  polished,  and  fireless  like  the  saloon :  the 
hearth  is  hot  and  ruddy ;-  the  cinders  tinkle  in  the  intense 
heat  of  their  clear  glow ;  near  the  rug  is  a  little  work-table, 
a  desk  upon  it,  a  chair  near  it.^ 

Does  the  vision  Moore  has  tracked  occupy  that  chair  ? 
You  would  think  so,  could  you  see  him  standing  before  it 
There  is  as  much  interest  now  in  his  eye,  and  as  much  sig- 
nificance in  his  face,  as  if  in  this  household  solitude  he  hoi 
found  a  living  companion,  and  was  going  to  speak  to  it. 

He  makes  discoveries.  A  bag,  a  small  satin  bag,  hangs 
on  the  chair-back.  The  desk  is  open,  the  keys  are  in  the 
lock ;  a  pretty  seal,  a  silver  pen,  a  crimson  berry  or  two  of 
ripe  firuit  on  a  green  leaf,  a  small,  clean,  deUcate  glove — ^these 
trifles  at  once  decorate  and  disarrange  the  stand  they  strew. 
Order  forbids  details  in  a  picture  :  she  puts  them  tidily  away; 
but  details  give  charm. 

Moore  spoke. 

"  Her  mark,"  he  said  :  *'  here  she  has  been — careless,  at- 
tractive thing  I^-called  away  in  haste,  doubtless,  and  forget- 
ting to  return  and  put  all  to  rights.  Why  does  she  leave  fas- 
cination in  her  foot-prints  ?    Whence  did  she  acquire  the  gift 
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to  be  heedless,  and  never  of!end  ?  There  is  always  something 
to  chide  in  her,  and  the  reprimand  never  settles  in  displeasure^ 
on  the  heart ;  but,  for  her  lover  or  her  husband,  when  it  had 
trickled  a  while  in  words,  would  naturally  melt  from  his  lips 
in  a  kiss.  Better  pass  half  an  hour  In  remonstrating  with 
her,  than  a  day  in  admiring  or  praising  any  other  woman 
alive.     Am  I  muttering  ? — soliloquizing  ?     Stop  that." 

He  did  stop  it.  He  stood  thinking ;  and  then  he  made  an 
arrangement  for  his  evening's  comfort, 

He  dropped  the  curtains  over  the  broad  window  and  regal 
moon  :  he  shut  out  Sovereign  and  Court  and  Starry  Armies ; 
he  added  fuel  to  the  hot  but  fast-wasting  fire ;  he  lit  a  candle, 
of  which  there  were  a  pair  on  the  table ;  he  placed  another 
chair  opposite  that  near  the  work-stand,  and  then  he  sat 
down.  His  next  movement  was  to  take  from  his  pocket  a 
small,  thick  book  of  blank  paper ;  to  produce  a  pencil ;  and  to 
begin  to  write  in  a  cramp,  compact  hand.  Come  near,  by 
all  means,  Readier :  do  not  be  shy :  stoop  over  his  shoulder 
fearlessly,  and  read  as  he  scribbles. 

"It  is  nine  o'clock;  the  carriage  will  not  return  before 
eleven,  I  am  certain.  Freedom  is  mine  till  then  :  till  then, 
I  may  occupy  her  room ;  sit  opposite  her  chair ;  rest  my  el- 
bow on  her  table ;  have  her  little  mementos  about  me. 

"  I  used  rather  to  like  Solitude— to  fancy  her  a  somewhat 
quiet  and  serious,  yet  fair  nymph ;  an  Oread,  descending  to 
me  from  lone  mountain-paitees ;  something  of  the  bide  mist  of 
hills  in  her  array,  and  of  their  chill  breeze  in  her  breath — 
but  much,  ako,  of  their  solemn  beauty  in  her  mien.  I  onoe 
could  court  her  serenely,  and  imagine  my  heart  easier  when 
I  held  her  to  it— all  mute,  but  majestic. 

"  Since  that  day  I  called  S.  to  me  in  the  school-room,  and 
she  came  and  sat  so  near  my  side ;  since  she  opened  the 
trouble  of  her  mind  to  me* — adsed  my  protection— appealed 
to  my  strength :  since  that  hour,  I  abhor  Solitude.  Cold  ab- 
straction— ^fl^eshless  skeleton— daughter— mother — and  mate 
of  Death  I 

"  It  is  pleasant  to  write  about  what  is  near  and  dear  as  the 
core  of  my  heart :  none  can  deprive  me  of  this  little  book,  and, 
through  this  pencil,  I  can  say  to  it  what  I  will— say  what  I 
dare  utter  to  nothing  living — say  what  I  dare  not  think 
aloud. 
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«  We  have  scarcely  encountered  each  otber  since  that  eves* 
ing.  Once,  when  I  was  alone  in  the  drawing-room,  seeking 
a  book  of  Henry's,  she  entered*  dressed  for  a  concert  at  Stil* 
bro*.  Shyness-— /tcr  shyness,  not  wiTte-— drew  a  silver  vail 
between  us.  Much  cant  have  I  heard  and  read  about  'maid- 
en modesty  ;*  but,  properly  used,  and  not  hackneyed^  the  woids 
are  good  and  appropriate  words :  as  she  passed  to  the  window, 
after  tacitly  but  gracefully  recognizing  me,  I  could  call  her 
nothing  in  my  own  mind  save  *  stainless  virgin  :*  to  my  pe^ 
eeption,  a  delicate  splendor  robed  her,  and  the  modesty  of 
girlhood  was  her  halo.  I  may  be  the  tnost  fatuitous,  as  I 
am  one  of  the  plainest,  of  men ;  but,  in  trutli,  that  shy- 
sess  of  hers  touched  me  exquisitely:  it  flattered  my  fifiot 
sensations.  I  looked  a  stupid  block,  I  dare  say  :  I  was  ^Hm 
with  a  lifb  of  Paradise,  as  she  turned  her  glance  from  wnn 
glance,  and  softly  averted  her  head  to  hide  the  sufiiuion  d 
her  cheek. 

'*  I  know  this  is  the  talk  of  a  dreamer— of  a  rapt,  romantie 
lunatic :  I  do  dream :  I  loill  dream  now  and  then ;  and  if 
she  has  inspired  romance  into  my  prosaic  composition,  how 
can  I  help  it  ] 

"  What  a  ehild  she  is  sometimes  !  What  an  unsophistica* 
ted,  untaught  thing !  {  see  her  now,  loc^ng  up  into  my  face. 
IMmI  ^entreating  me  to  prevent  them  from  smothering  her,  and 
to  be  sure  aiid  give  her  a  strong  narcotic  :  I  see  her  confess- 
ipg  that  she  was  not  so  self-suiScing^  so  independ^t  of  sym- 
pathy, as  people  thought :  I  see  tl^  secret  tear  drop  quietly 
from  her  eyelash.  She  said  I  thought  her  childis)ir-Huid  I 
did.  She  imagined  I  desfHsed  her.  Despised  her!  it  was 
unutterably  sweet  to  feel  myself  at  onee  near  her  and  above 
her  :  to  be  conscious  of  a  natural  right  and  power  to  sustain 
her,  as  a  husband  should  sustain  his  wife. 

*'  I  worship  her  perfection^ ;  but  it  is  her  faults,  or  at  least 
her  foibles,  that  bnng  her  near  to  Qie^--4hat  nestle  hi»  to  my 
heart— that  fold  her  about  with  my  k>ve — and  that  fer  a 
most  selfish,  but  deeply-natural  reason :  iihese  faults  are  the 
steps  by  whiich  I  mount  te  ascendancy  over  her.  If  she  rose 
a  trimmed,  artificial  mound,  without  inequality,  what  vantage 
would  she  offer  the  foot  ?  It  is  the  natural  hill,  with  its 
mossy  breaks  an^  hollows,  whose  slope  invites  ascent-— whose 
summit  it  is  pleasure  to  gain. 
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'*  To  leavd  mcptaphor.  It  delights  my  eye  to  look  on  her : 
sh^  suits  me :  if  I  ^were  a  king,  and  she  the  housemaid  that 
swept  my  palace-stairs-r-across  all  that  space  between  us— 
my  eye  would  recognise  her  qualities ;  a  J;rue  pulse  would 
beat  for  her' in  my  heart,  though  an  unspanned  gulf  made  ac- 
quaintance impossible.  If  I  were  a  gentleman,  and  she  wait- 
ed on  me  as  a  servant,  I  could  not  help  liking  that  Shirley. 
Take  from  her  her  education — ^take  her  ornaments,  her  sump- 
tuous dress — all  extrinsic  advantages — ^take  all  grace,  but 
such  as  the  symmetry  of  her  form  renders  inevitable ;  present 
her  to  me  at  a  cottage-door,  in  a  stuff  gown ;  let  her  ofier  me 
there  a  draught  of  water,  with  that  smile— With  that  warm 
good-will  with  which  she  now  dispenses  manorial  hospitality 
— I  should  like  her.  I  should  wish  to  stay  an  hour :  I  ^ould 
linger  to  talk  with  that  rustic.  I  e^uld  not  feel  as  I  now 
do :  I  should  find  in  her  nothing  divine  ;  but  whenever  I  met 
the  young  peasant,  it  would  be  with  pleasure — ^indienever  1 
left  h«r,  it  would  be  with  regret. 

''How  culpably  careless  in  her  to  lefave  her  desk  open, 
where  I  know  she^  has  money !  In  the  lock  hang  the  keys 
of  all  her"  repositories,  of  her  very  jewel-casket.  There  is  a 
purie  in  that  little  satin  bag  :  I  see  the  tassel  of  silver  beads 
hanging  out.  That  spectacle  would  provoke  my  brother  Rob- 
ert :  all  her  little  failings  would,  I  Imow,  be  u  source  of  irri- 
tation to  him  ;  if  they  vex  me,  it  is  a  most  pleasurable  vexa- 
tion :  I  delight  to  find  her  at  fault,  and  were  I  always  resi- 
dent with  her,  I  am  aware  she  would  be  no  niggard  in  thus 
ministering  to  my  enjoyment.  She  would  just  give  me  some- 
thing to  do ;  to  rectify  :  a  theme  for  my  tutor-lectures.  I 
never  lecture  Henry  ;  never  feel  disposed  to  do  so :  if  he  does 
wrong— and  that  is  very  seldom,  dear  excellent  lad  ! — a  word 
suffices :  often  I  do  no  more  than  shake  my  head :  but  the 
moment  her  *minois  mutin*  meets  my  eye,  expostulatory 
words. crowd  to  my  lips  :  from  a  taciturn  man,  I  believe  she 
would  transform  me  into  a  talker.  Whence  comes  the  de- 
light I  take  in  that  talk  ?  It  puzzles  myself  sometimes  :  the 
more  crane,  mcdin,  taquin  is  her  mood,  consequently  the 
clearer  occasion  she  gives  me  fbr  disapprobation,  the  more  I 
seek  her,  th6  better  I  Hke  her.  She  is  never  wilder  than 
when  equipped  in  her  habit  and  hat ;  never  less  manageable 
than  when  she  and  Zoe  come  in  fiery  from  a  race  with  the 
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-wind  on  the  liiHs ;  and  I  Confess  it — to  this  mute  page  I  may 
confess  it — ^I  have  waited  an  hopir  in  the  court,  £>r  the  chanoe 
of  witnessing  her  return,  and  for  the  dearer  chance  of  receiv- 
ing her  in  my  arms  from  the  saddle.  I  have  noticed  (agaiOf 
it  is  to  this  page  only  I  would  make  the  .remark)  that  she 
will  never  permit  any  man  but  myself  to  render  her  that  as- 
sistance.  I  have  seen  her  politely  decline  Sir  PhiHp  Nunne- 
ly's  aid :  she  is  always  mighty  gentle  with  her  yoimg  baro- 
net ;  mighty  tender  of  his  feelings,  forsooth,  and  of  ]ns  very 
thin-skinned  amour-propre  :  I  have  marked  her  haughtily  re- 
ject Sam  Wynne's.  Now  I  know — ^my  heart  knows  it,  fijr 
it  has  felt — ^that  she  resigns  herself  to  me  luireluctantly :  is 
she  conscious  how  my  strength  rejoices  to  serve  her  1  t  my- 
self am  not  her  slave— I  declare  it — ^but  my  faculties  gather 
to  her  beauty,  like  the  genii  to  the  glisten  of  the  Lamp.  All 
my  knowledge,  all  my  prudence,  all  my  calm,  and  all  my 
power,  stand  in  her  presence  humbly  waiting  a  task.  How 
glad  they  are  when  a  mandate  comes  I  What  joy  they  take 
in  the  toil  she  assigns  !  ^  Does  she  know  it  1 

''  I  have  called  her  careless  :  it  is  remarkable  that  her  care- 
lessness never ~ compromises  her  refinement;  indeed,  through 
this  very  lOop-hole  of  character,  the  reahty,  depth,  genuineness 
of  that  refinement  may  be  ascertained :  a  whole  garment 
sometimes  covers  meagemess  and  malformation ;  through  a 
rent  sleeve,  a  fair,  round  arm  may  be  revealed.  I  have  seen 
and  handled  many  of  her  possessions,  because  they  are  fre- 
quently astray.  I  never  saw  any  thing  that  did  not  proclaim 
the  lady  :  nothing  sordid,  nothing  soiled  ;  in  one  sense  she  is 
as  scrupulous  as  in  another  she  is  unthinking ;  as  a  peasant 
girl,  she  would  go  ever  trim  and  cleanly.  Look  at  the  pure 
kid  of  this  little  glove — at  the  fresh,  unsullied  satin  of  the 
bag. 

"  What  a  difierence  there  is  between  S.  and  that  pearl,  C. 
H.  I  CarolinCi  I  fancy,  is  the  soul  of  conscientious  punctual- 
ity and  nice  exactitude ;  she  would  precisely  suit  the  domes- 
tic habits  of  a  certain  fastidious  kinsman  of  mine  :  rso  deUcate, 
dexterous,  quaint,  quick,  quiet ;  all  done  to  a  minute,  all  ar- 
rai^ged  to  a  strawbreadth  :  she  would  suit  Robert ;  but  what 
could  /  do  with  any  thing  so  nearly  faultless  ?  She  is  my 
equil ;  poor  -as  myself;  she  is  certainly  pretty :  a  little  Raf- 
faelle  head  hers ,  Rafiaelle  in  feature,  quite  English  in  expiee- 
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Bion :  all  insular  grace  and  purity ;  but  where  is  there  any 
thing  to  alter,  any  thing  to  endure,  any  thing  to  reprimand, 
to  be  anxious  about  1  There  she  is,  a  lily  of  the  vidley,  un- 
tinted,  needing  no  tint.  What  change  could  improve  her  ? 
What  pencil  dare  to  paint  1  My  sweet-heart,  if  I  ever  have 
one,  must  bear  nearer  affinity  to  the  rose :  a  sweet,  lively  de- 
light, guarded  with  prickly  peril.  My  wife,  if  I  ever  marry, 
must  stir  my  great  frame  with  a  sting  now  and  then:  she 
must  furnish  use  to  her  husband's  vast  mass  of  patience.  I 
was  not  made  so  enduring  to  be  mated  with  a  lamb  :  I  should 
find  more  congenial  responsibility  in  the  charge  of  a  young 
lioness  or  leopiirdess.  I  like  few  things. sweet,  but  what  are 
likewise  pungent ;  feW  things  bright,  but  what  are  likewise 
hot.  I  like  the  summer  day,  whose  sun  makes  fruit  blush 
and  com  blanch.  Beauty  is  never  so  beautiful  as  when,  if  I 
teaze  it,  it  wreathes  back  on  me  with  spirit.  Fascination  is 
never  so  imperial  as  when,  roused  and  half  ireful,  she  threat- 
ens transformation  to  fierceness.  I  fear  I  should  tire  of  the 
mute,  monotonous  innocence  of.  the  lamb ;  I  should  ere  long 
feel  as  burdensome  the  nestling  dove  which  never  stirred  in 
my  bosom ;  but  my  patience  would  exult  in  stilling  the  flut- 
terings  and  training  the.  energies  of  the  restless  merlin.  In 
managing  the  wild  instincts  of  the  scarce  manageable  '  b^te 
fauve'  my  powers  would  revel. 

**  Oh,  my  pupil !  Oh,  Peri  I  too  mutinous  for  heaven^ — ^too 
innocent  for  heU !  never  shall  1  do  more  than  see,  and  wor- 
ship, and  wish  for  thee.  Alas  !  knowing  I  could  make  thee 
happy,  will  it  be  my  doom  to  see  thee  possessed  by  those  who 
have  not  that  power  ? 

"  However  kindly  the  hand — ^if  it  is  feeble,  it  can  not  bend 
Shirley ;  and  she  must  be  bent :  it  can  not  curb  her,  and  she 
must  be  curbed. 

"  Beware  !  Sir  Philip  Nunnely  I  1  never  see  you  walking 
or  sitting  at  her  side,  and  observe  her  lips  compressed,  or  her 
brew  knit,  in  resolute  endurance  of  some  trait  of  your  charac- 
ter which  she  neither  admires  nor  likes ;  in  determined  toler- 
ation of  some  weakness  she  believes  atoned  for  by  a  virtue, 
but  which  annoys  her,  despite  that  beUef :  I  never  mark  the 
grave  glow  of  her  face,  the  unsmiling  sparkle  of  her  eye,  the 
^ight  recoil  of  her  whole  frame  when  you  draw  a  little  too 
near,  and  gaze  a  little  too  expressively,  and  whisper  a  little 
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loo  wannly :  I  nerer  witness  these  things  bat  I  think  of  the 
fahle  of  Semele  reversed. 

*'  It  is  not  the  daughter  of  Cadmus  I  see  ;  nor  do  I  realin 
her  fatal  longing  to  lock  on  Jove  in  the  mi^estjr  of  his  ffA- 
head.  It  is  a  priest  of  Juno  that  stands  before  me,  watt^iog 
late  and  lone  at  a  shrine  in  an  Argive  t^caple.  For  yean  of 
solitary  ministry  he  has  lived  on  dreams  :  there  is  divine  mad- 
ness upon  him :  he  loves  the  idol  he  serves,  and  prays  day 
and  night  that  his  phrensy  may  be  fed,  and  that  the  Cb^-eyed 
may  smile  on  her  votary.  She  has  heard ;  she  will  be  pro- 
pitiouB.  All  Argos  slumbers.  The  doors  of  the  temple  are 
shut ;  the  priest  waits  at  the  altar. 

'*  A  shoek  of  heaven  and  earth  is  felt— not  by  the  slumber- 
ing city ;  only  by  that  lonely  watcher,  brave  and  unshaken  ia 
his  fanaticism.  In  the  midst  of  silence,  with  no  jnreludiBg 
sound,  he  is  wrapped  in  sudden  light.  Through  the  roof— 
through  the  rent,  wide-yawning,  vast,  white-biasing  blue  of 
heaven  above,  pours  a  wondrous  desoent^-dread  as  the  dowBr 
rushing  of  stars.  He  has  what  he  asked :  withdraw — forbear 
to  look — I  am  blinded.  I  hear  in  that  fane  an  uni^akaUs 
sound — would  that  I  could  not  hear  it !  I  see  an  insufiera- 
ble  glory  burning  terribly  between  the  pillajs.  Gods,  be  mer- 
ciful, and  quench  it ! 

"  A  pious  Argive  enters  to  make  an  early  ofi^ring  in  the 
cool  dawn  of  morning.  There  was  thunder  in  the  night :  the 
bolt  fell  here.  The  shrine  is  shivered :  the  marble  pavement 
round,  split  and  blackened.  Saturaia's  statue  rises  chaste, 
grand,  untouched  ;  at  her  feet  piled  ashes  lie  pale.     No  priest 

remains  :  he  who  watched  will  be  seen  no  more. 

*  ♦  #  #  #  « 

*'  There  is  the  carriage !  Let  me  lock  up  the  desk  and 
pocket  the  keys :  she  will  be  seeking  them  to-morrow :  she 
will  have  to  co^)e  to  me.     I  heax  her — 

**  *  Mr.  Moore,  have  you  seen  my  keys  Y 

**  So  she  will  say  in  her  clear  voice,  speaking  with  relue^ 
ance,  looking  ashamed,  conscious  that  this  is  the  twentieth 
time  of  asking.  I  will  tantalize  her :  keep  her  with  me,  ex- 
pecting, doubting ;  and  when  I  do  restore  them,  it  shall  not 
be  i^thout  a  lecture.  Here  is  the  bag,  too,  and  the  purse ; 
the  glove — ^pen — seal.  She  shall  wring  them  all  out  of  me 
slowly  and  separately :  only  by  epnfession}  ponitence,  entreaty. 
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I  never  can  touch  her  hand,  or  a  ringlet  of  her  head,  or  a 
ribbon  of  her  dress,  but  I  will  make  priTileges  for  myself: 
ever^  feature  of  her  face,  her  bright  eyes,  her  lips,  shall  go 
through  each  change  they  know,  for  my  pleasure  :  display 
each  exquinte  variety  of  glance  and  curve,  to  delight — thrill 
— ^perhaps^  more  hopelessly  to  enchain  me.  If  I  must  be  her 
slave,  J  will  not  lose  my  freedom  for  nothing/' 

He  locked  the  desk,  pocketed  all  the  property,  and  went. 


) 
CHAPTER  XXX. 

KirSHEDGE,  A   CONFESSIONAL. 

Evert  body  said  it  was  high  time  for  Mr.  Moore  to  retitfii 
home  :  all  Briarfield  wondered  at  his  strange  absence,  and 
Whinbnry  and  Nnnnely  brought  each  its  separate  contribu- 
tion of  amazement. 

Was  it  known  why  he  stayed  away  ?  Yes  :  it  was  known 
twenty — forty  times  over ;  there  being,  at  least,  forty  plausi- 
bly reasons  adduced  to  account  for  the  unaccountable  circum- 
stance. Business,  it  was  not — that  the  gossips  a^eed  :  he 
had  achieved  the  businesik  on  which  he  departed  long  ago : 
hk  four  ringleader  he  had  soon  Rented  out  and  run  down  ; 
he  had  attended  their  trial,  heard  their  conviction  and  sen- 
tenoe,  and  seen  them  Kafely  shipped  prior  to  transportation. 

This  was  known  at  Briarfield :  the  newspapers  had  report- 
ed it :  the  **  Stilbro*  Courier"  had  given  every  particular,  with 
amplifications.  None  applauded  his  perseverance  or  hailed 
his  success ;  though  the  mill-owners  were  glad  of  it,  trusting 
that  the  terrors  of  Law  vindicated  would  henceforward  par- 
a]3rze  the  sinister  valor  of  disafiection.  Disafiection,  however, 
was  still  heard  muttering  to  himself.  He  swore  ominous  oaths 
over  the  drugged  beer  of  ale-houses,  and  drank  strange  toasts 
in  fiery  British  gin. 

One  report  affirmed  that  Moore  dared  not  come  to  York- 
shire :  he  knew  his  life  was^  sot  worth  an  hour's  purchase,  if 
hedid. 

"  I'll  tell  him  tkat,"  neiA  Mr.  Yoike,  when  his  foreman 
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mentioned  the  rumor ;  '*  and  if  that  does  not  bring  him  home 
full-gallop— ^nodiing  will." 

Either  that  or  some  other  motive  prevailed,  at  last,  to  re- 
call him.  He  announced  to  Joe  Scott  the  day  he  should  ar- 
rive at  Stilbro',  desiring  his  hackney  to  be  sent  to  the  *'  George" 
for  his  accommodation ;  and  Joe  Scott  having  informed  Mr. 
Yorke,  that  gentleman  made  it  in  his  way  to  meet  him. 

It  was  market-day  :  Moore  arrived  in  time  to  ^ake  his  usu- 
al place  at  the  market  dinner.  As  something  of  a  stranger — 
ana  as  a  man  of  note  and  action — ^the  assembled  manufactur- 
ers received  him  with  a  certain  distinction.  Sonie — ^who  in 
public  would  scarcely  have  dared  to  acknowledge  his  acquaint- 
ance, lest  a  little  of  the  hate  and  vengeance  laid  up  in  store 
for  him  should  percharfce  have  fallen  on  ^them — in  private 
hailed  him  as  in  some  Sort  their  chamjHon.  When  the  wine 
had  circulated,  their  respect  would  have  kindled  to  enthusi- 
asm, had  not  Moored  unshaken  nonchalance  held  it  in  a  damp, 
low,  smoldering  state. 

Mr.  Yorke — the  permanent  president  of  these  dinners — 
witnessed  his  young  friend's  bearing  with  exceeding  compla- 
cency. If  one  thing  could  stir  his  temper  or  excite  his  con- 
tempt more  than  aniother,  it  was  to  see  a  man  befooled  by 
flattery  or  elate  with  popularity.  If  one  thing  smoothed, 
soothed,  and  charmed  him  especially,  it  was  the  spectacle  of 
a  public  character  incapable  of  relishing  his  publicity :  inca* 
pable^  I  say ;  disdain  would  but  have  incensed — ^it  was  indif- 
ference that  appeased  his  rough  spirit. 

Robert,  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  quiet  and  almost  suriy, 
while  the  clothiers  and  blanket-makers  vaunted  his  prowess 
and  rehearsed  his  deeds — ^many  of  them  interspersing  their 
flatteries  with  coarse  invectives  against  the  operative  cla^s — 
was  a  delectable  sight  for  Mr.  Yorke.  Hk  heart  tingled  with 
the  pleasing  conviction  that  these  groi^  eulogiums  i^iamed 
Moore  deeply,  and  made  him  half  scorn  himself  and  his  work. 
On  abuse,  on  reproach,  on  calumny>  it  is  easy  to  smile ;  but 
painful  indeed  is  the  panegyric  of  those  we  contenm.  Often 
had  Moore  gazed  with  a  brilliant  coucBtenance-over  howling 
crowds  from  a  hostile  hustings :  he  had  breasted  the  storm 
of  unpopularity  ^th  gallant  bearing  and  soul  elate ;  but  he 
drooped  his  head  under  the  half-bred  tradesmen's  praise,  and 
shrank  cha^^ed  before  their  congratulations. 
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Yorke  could  not  help  asking  him  how  he  liked  his  support- 
ers, and  whether  he  did  not  think  they  did  honor  to  his  cause. 
" But  it  is  a  pity,  lad,"  he  added,  "that  you  did  not  hang 
these  four  samples  of  the  Unwashed.  If  you  had  meu^aged 
that  feat,  the  gentry  here  would  have  riven  the  horses  out 
of  the  coach,  yoked  to  a  score  of  asses,  and  drawn  you  into 
Stilbro'  like  a  conquering  general.*' 

Moore  soon  forsook  the  wine,  broke  from  the  party,  and 
took  the  road.  In  less  than  five  minutes  Mr.  Yorke  followed 
him  :  they  rode  out  of  Stilbro'  together. 

It  was  early  to  go  home;  but  yet  it  was  late  ih  the  day : 
the  last  ray  of  the  sun  had  already  faded  from  the  cloud-edges, 
and  the  October  night  was  casting  over  the  moorlands  the 
shadow  of  her  approach. 

Mr.  Yorke — moderately  exhilarated  with  his  moderate  li- 
bations, and  not  displeased  to  see  young  Moore  again  in  York- 
shire, and  to  have  him  for  his  comrade  during  the  long  ride 
home — tpok  the  discourse  much  to  himself  He  touched  brief- 
ly, but  scbffingly,  on  the  trials  and  the  conviction ;  he  passed 
thenc®  to  the  gossip  of  the  neighborhood,  and,  ere  long,  he  at- 
tacked Moore  on  his  own  personal  concerns. 

**  Bob,  I  believe  you  are  worsted ;  and  you  deserve  it.  AH 
was  smooth.  Fortune  had  fallen  in  love  with  you  ;  she  had 
decreed  yoU  the  first  prize  in  her  wheel-^  twenty  thousand 
pounds :  she  only  required  that  you  should  hold  your  hand  out 
and  take  it.  And  what  did  you  do  ?  You  called  for  a  horse 
and  rode  a-hunting  to  Warwickshire.  Your  s'weet-heart — 
Fortune,  I  mean — ^was  perfectly  indulgent.  She  said,  *I*11 
excuse  him:  he's  young.'  She  waited  like  'Patience  on  a 
monument,'  till  the  chase  was  over,  and  the  vermin-prey  run 
down.  She  expected  you  would  come  back  then  and  be  a 
good  lad  :  you  might  still  have  had  her  first  prize. 

*'  It  capped  her  beyond  expression,  and  me  too,  to  find  that, 
instead  of  thundering  home  in  a  break-neck  gallop,  and  lay- 
ing your  assize  laurels  at  her  feet,  you  coolly  took  coach  up  to 
London.  What  you  have  done  there,  Satan  knows :  nothing 
in  this  world,  I  believe,  but  sat  and  sulked :  your  face  was 
never  lily-fair,  but  it  is  olive-green  now.  You're  not  as  bon- 
nie  as  you  were,  man." 

'*  And  who  is  to  have  this  prize  you  talk  so  much  about  1" 

"  Only  a  baronet :  that  is  all.     I  have  not  a  doubt  in  my 
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owB  mind  youVe  loat  her :  she  will  be  Lady  Nttanely  Mbie 
ChriBtmas." 

"  Hem  I     Quite  probable." 

**  But  she  need  not  to  have  been.  Fool  of  a  lad  !  I  sweu 
yott  might  hare  had  her  !" 

"  By  what  token,  Mr.  Yorke  ]" 

"  By  every  token.  By  the  light  of  her  ^es,  the  red  of  her 
dheeks :  red  they  grew  when  your  namct  was  mentioned, 
though  of  custom  they  are  pale." 

"  My  chance  is  quite  over,  I  suppoee  1" 

*'  It  ought  to  be ;  but  try  :  it  i&  worth  trying.  I  call  this 
Sir  Philip  milk  and  water.  And  then  he  writes  verses,  they 
say — ^tags  rhyme?.     You  are  above  that,  Bob,  at  all  events." 

*'  Would  you  advise  me  to  propose,  late  aa  it  is,  Mr.  Yorke ! 
at  the  eleventh  hour  V* 

"  You  can  but  make  the  experiment,  Egbert.  If  she  has 
a  fancy  for  you — and,  on  my  conscience,  I  beUeve  she  has,  or 
had-Hshe  will  hrgire .  mucL  But,  my  lad,  you  are  laugh- 
ing :  is  it  at  me  ?  You  had  better  g^  at  your  own  pe^ 
versenesB.  I  see,  however,  you  laugh  at  the  wrong  side  of 
your  mouth ;  you  have  as  souar  a  kok  at  thia  moment  a»  one 
need  wish  to  see." 

*'  1  have  so  quarreled  with  myself,  Yorke.  I  have  so  kick- 
ed against  the  pricks,  and  struggled  in  a  strait  waistcoat,  and 
dislocated  my  wrists  with  wrenching  thein  in  handcufis,  and 
battered  my  hard  head  by  driving  it  against  a  harder  wall/' 

''  Ha !  I'm  glad  to  hear  that.  Sharp  exercise  yon' !  I 
hope  it  has  done  you  good ;  ta'cn  some  of  the  self-conceit  out 
of  you  1" 

"  Self-conceit  I  What  is  it  1  Self-respect,  self-toleranoe, 
even,  what  are  they  ?  Do  you  sell  the  artides  ?  Do  you 
know  any  body  who  does  1  Give  an  indication  :  they  would 
find  in  me  a  liberal  chapman.  I  would  part  with  my  last 
guinea  this  minute  to  buy." 

''  Is  it  so  with  you,  Robert  ?  I  find  that  spicy.  I  hke  a 
man  to  speak  his  mind.     What  has  gone  wrong  1" 

"  The  machinery  of  all  my  nature ;  the  whole  enginery  of 
this  human  mill:  the  boiler,  which  I  take  to  be  the  hearts  is 
fit  to  burst." 

;'  That  cold  be  putten  i'  j^nt :  it's  steiking.  It's  almost 
Uaak  verse.    Ye'U  be  jin^luig  into  poetry  just  e'now.     If  the 
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afflatus  eomos,  give  way,  Robert ;  never  heed  me  :  I'U  beai^ 
it  this  -whet"  (time). 

'*  Hideous,  abhorrent,  base  blunder !  You  may  commit  in 
a  moment  what  you  will  rue  for  years— what  life  can  not 
eancel." 

"  Lad,  go  on.  I  call  it  pie,  nuts,  sugar-candy.  I  like  the 
taste  uneommonly.  Go  on  :"  it  will  do  you  good  to  talk  :  the 
moor  is  before  us  now,  and  there  is  no  life  for  many  a  mile 
round." 

'*  I  ttnll  talk.  I  am  not  ashamed  to  tell.  There  is  a  sort  of 
wild  cat  in  my  l»east,  and  I  choose  that  you  shall  hear  how 
it  can  yell."  ,      ' 

'*To  me  it  ia  music.  What  grand  voices  you  and  Louis 
have !  WhenLonis  sings — atones  off  Hke  a  soft,  deep  bell,  I've 
felt  myself  tremble  again.  The  night  is  still :  it  Iktens  :  it 
is  just  leaning  down  to  you,  like  a' black  priest  to  a  blacker 
penitent.  Confess,  lad  :  smooth  naught  down  :  be  candid  as 
a  convicted,  justified,  sanctified  Methody  at  an  experience- 
meeting.  Make  yourself  as  wicked  as  Beekebub :  it  will 
ease  your  mind." 

"  As  mean  as  Mammon,  you  would  say.  Yorke,  if  I  got 
off  horseback  and  laid  myself  down  across  the  road,  would 
you  have  the  goodness  to  gallop  ovw  me— backward  and  for- 
ward— about  twenty  times  V* 

*'  Wi'  all  the  pleasure  in  life,  if  there  were  no  such  thing 
as  a  coroner's  in<)Uest." 

*'  Hiram  Yorke,  I  certainly  believed  ishe  loved  me.  I  have 
seen  her  eyes  sparkle  radiantly  when  she  has  found  me  out  in 
a  crowd:  she  has  flushed  up  crimson  when  she  has  ofiered 
me  her  hand,  and  said,  *  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Moore  ?' 

**  My  name  had  a  magical  influence  over  her :  when  others 
titteved  itj  she  changed  countenance— I  know  she  did.  She 
pronounced  it  herself  in  the  most  musical  of  her  many  musical 
tones.  She  was  cordial  to  me ;  she  took  an  interest  in  me ; 
she  was  amdous  about  me ;  she  wished  me  well ;  she  sought, 
she  seized  every  c^portumty  to  benefit  me.  I  considered, 
paused,  watched,  weighed,  wondered :  I  could  come  to  but 
one  eon<^8u»i*-this  is  love. 

**  I  looked  at  her,  Yorke :  I  saw,  in  her,  youth  and  a  spe- 
oies  oi  beauty.  I  saw  power  in  heft.  Her  wealth  oiilered  me 
the  redemption  of  my  honor  and  my  stancKssr.     I  owed  her 
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giatitade.  Ske  had  aided  me  substantially  and  e&ctually  by 
a  loan  of  five  thousand  pounds.  Could  I  remember  these 
things  ?  Could  1  believe  she  loved  me  ?  Could  I  hear  wis- 
dom urge  me  to  many  her,  and  disregard  every  dear  advant- 
age, disbelieve  every  flattering  suggestion,  disdain  every  well- 
weighed  counsel,  turn  and  leave  her  ?  Young',  graceinl,  gra- 
cious— my  benefactress,  attached  to  me,  enamored  of  me— I 
used  te  say  so  to  myself:  dwell  on  the  word ;  mouth  it  over 
and  over  again ;  swell  over  it  with  a  pleasant,  pompous  com- 
placency—with an  admiration  dedicated  entirely  to  myself, 
and  unimpaired  even  by  esteem  for  her :  indeed,  I  smiled  in 
deep  secrecy  at  her  naivety  and  simplicity,  in  being*  the  first 
to  love,  and  to  show  it.  That  whip  of  yours  seems  to  have  a 
good  heavy  handle,  Yorke  :  you  can  swing  it  about  your  head 
and  knock  me  out  of  the  saddle,  if  you  choose.  I  should  rather 
rehsh  a  loundering  whack:'' 

"  Tak*  patience,  Robert,  till^  the  mocm  rises,  and  I  can  see 
you.  Speak  |dain  out^-did  you  love  her,  or  not  1  I  could 
like  to  Imow :  I  feel  curious." 

"  Sir  .  .  .  Sir — ^I  say— -she  is  very  pretty,  in  her  own  style, 
and  very  attractive.  She  has  a  look,  at  times,  of  a  thing 
made  out  of  fire  and  air,  at  which  I  stand  and  marvel,  with- 
out a  thought  of  clasping  and  kissing  it.  I  felt  in  her  a  pow- 
erful magnet  to  my  interest  and  vanity :  I  never  felt  as  if  na- 
ture meant  her  to  be  my  other  and  better  self.  When  a  ques- 
tion on  that  head  rushed  upon  me,  I  flung  it  ofi)  saying  bru- 
tally, I  should  be  rich  with  her,  and  rubied  without  her : 
vowing  I  would  be  i»ractical,  and  not  romantic." 

^*  A  very  sensible  resolve.  What  mischief  came  of  it, 
Bobl" 

"  With  this  sensible  resolve,  I  walked  up  to  Fieldhead  one 
aight  last  August :  it  was  the  very  eve  of  my  departure  for 
Birmingham — ^for — -you  see — I  wanted  to  secure  fortune's 
splendid  prize :  I  had  previously  dispatched  a  note,  requesting 
a  private  interview.     I  found  her  at  home,  and  alone. 

''  She  received  me  without  embarrassment,  for  she  thought 
I  came  on  business :  /  was  embarrassed  enojugh,  but  determ- 
ined. I  hardly  know  how  I  got  the  operation  over ;  but  I  went 
to  work  in  a  hard,  firm  fashion — ^firightful  enough,  I  dare  say. 
I  sternly  offered  myself— my  fine  person — ^with  my  debts,  of 
course,  as  a  settlement. 
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*'  It  vexed  me ;  it  kindled  my  ire,  to  find  that  she  neither 
blushed,  trembled,  nor  looked  down.     She  responded  : 

"  '  I  doubt  whether  I  have  understood  you,  Mr.  Moore.* 

'VAnd  I  bad  to  go  over  the  whole  proposal  twice,  and  word 
it  as  plainly  as  A  B  C,  before  she  would  fully  take  it  in.  And 
then,  what  did  she  do  ?  Instead  of  faltering  a  sweet  Yes,  or 
maintaining  a  soft,  confused  silence  (which  would  have  been 
as  good),  she  started  up,  walked  twice  fast  through  the  room, 
in  the  way  that  she  only  does,  and  no  other  woman,  and 
ejaculated, 

*'  *  God  bless  me  !' 

*'  Yorke,  I  stood  on  the  hearth,  backed  by  the  mantlerpiece  ; 
against  it  I  leaned,  and  prepared  for  any  thing— every  thing. 
I  knew  my  doom,  and  I  knew  myself.  There  was  no  misun- 
derstanding her  aspect  and  voice.  She  stopped  and  looked 
at  me. 

*' '  Grod  bless  me  !'  she  pitilessly  repeated,  in  that  shocked, 
indignant,  yet  saddened  accent.  '  You  have  made  a  strange 
proposal :  strange  from  you :  and  if  you  knew  how  strangely 
you  worded  it,  and  looked  it,  you  would  be  startled  at  your- 
self. 'You  spoke  like  a  brigand  who  demanded  my  purse, 
rather  than  hke  a  lover  who  asked  my  heart.' 

'*  A  queer  sentence,  was  it  not,  Yorke  ?  and  I  knew,  as  she 
uttered  it,  it  was  true  as  queer.  Her  words  were  a  mirror  in 
which  I  saw  myself 

"  I  looked  at  her,  dumb  and  wolfish :  she  at  once  enraged 
and  shamed  me.  . 

"  *  Gerard  Moore,  you  know  you  don't  love  Shirley  Keel- 
dar.'  I  might  have  broken  out  into  falser  wearing :  vowed 
that  I  did  love  her ;  but  I  could  not  He  in  her  pure  face  :  I 
could  not  perjure  myself  in  her  truthful  presence.  Besides, 
such  hollow  oaths  would  have  been  vain  as  void :  she  would 
no  more  have  believed  me  than  she  would  have  believed  the 
ghost  of  Judas,  had  he  broken  fix)m  the  night  and  stood  before 
her.  Her  female  heart  had  finer  perceptions  than  to  be  cheated 
into  mistaking  my  half-coarse,  half-cold  admiration,  for  true- 
throbbing,  manly  love. 

"  "What  next  happened  ?  you  will  say,  Mr.  Yorke." 

'^  Why,  she  sat  down  in  the  window-seat  and  cried.  She 
cried  passi(Hiately :  her  eyes  not  only  rained,  but  lightened. 
They  flashed,  open,  large,  dark,  haughty,  upon  me :    they 
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nid— ^^Yoa  luive  pained  me:  yoa  have  oixtimgecl  me:  yon 
have  deceived  me.' 

'*  She  added  words  soon  to  looks. 

"  ^  I  did  respect — ^I  did  admire — ^I  did  like  yoa/  she  said : 
'  yes — as  much  as  if  you  were  my  brother  :  and  you — fou 
want  to  make  a  specmatioa  of  me.  You  wonld  immolate  me 
to  that  mill — your  Moloch !' 

*'  I  had  the  common  sense  to  abstain  £rom  any  word  of  ex- 
ouae— any  attempt  at  palliation :  I  stood  to  be  scorned. 

**  Sold  to  the  devil  for  the  time  being,  I  was  certainly  in- 
fatuated :  when  I  did  speak,  what  do  you  think  I  said  ? 

"  *  Whatever  my  own  feelings  were,  I  warn  persuaded  fou 
loved  me.  Miss  Ke^dar.' 

*'  Beautiful ! — ^was  it  not  ?  ^e  sat  quite  oonfounded.  '  Is 
it  Robert  Moore  that  speaks  V  I  heard  her  matter.  *  Is  it  a 
man— or  something  lower  V 

*<  <  Do  you  mean,'  she  asked  aloud*—'  do  yofi  mean  you 
thought  I  loved  you  as  we  love  these  we  wish  to  marry  ?' 

**  It  was  my  meaning  ;  and  I  said  so. 

**  *  You  conceived  an  idea  obnoxiGua  to  a  woman's  feelings,' 
was  her  answer :  *  you  have  announced  it  in  a  feshion  revolt- 
ing to  a  woman's  soul.    You  insinuate  that  all  the  firank  kind-        i 
ness  i  have  shown  you  has  been  a  complicated,  a  bold,  and        \ 
an  inunodest  maneuver  to  ensnare  a  husband  :  you  imply  that         i 
at  last  you  come  here  out  of  pity  to  ofier  me  your  hand,  be-         \ 
cause  I  have  courted  you. ,  Let  me  say  this  :  Your  sight  is         i 
jaundiced :  you  have  seen  wrong.     Your  mind  is  warped : 
you  have  judged  wrongs     Your  tongue  betrays  you  :  you  now 
speak  wrong.     I  never  loved  you.     Be  at  rest  there.     My 
heart  is  as  pure  of  passion  fer  you  as  yours  is  barren  of  amo- 
tion for  me.' 

"  I  hope  I  was  answered,  Yorke  ? 

"  '  I  seem  to  be  a  blmd,  besotted  sort  of  person,'  was  my 
remark. 

'' '  Loved  you !'  she  cried.  *  Why,  I  have  been  as  frank 
with  you  as  a  sister — never  shunned  you — Aever  feared  yon. 
You  can  not,'  she  affirmed,  triumphantly — '  you  can  not  make 
me  tremble  with  your  coming,  nor  accelerate  my  pulae  by 
your  induence.' 

"  I  alleged,  that  often,  when  she  qpdce  to  me,  she  blushed, 
and  that  the  sound  of  my  name  moved  her. 
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"  Not  for  yowr  sake !'  she  declared,  Imeiiy :  I  ui'ged  exfyla- 
nation,  but  could  get  none. 

"  *  When  I  sat  beside  you  at  the  sehool-feast,  did  you  think 
I  loved  you  then  ?  When  I  stopped  you  in  Maythoili  Lane, 
did  you  think  I  loved  you  then  %  When  I  called  on  you  in 
the  countihgvhouse— when  I  walked  with  you  on  the  pave- 
ment— did  you  think  I  loved  you  then  1^ 

"  So  she  questioned  me  :  and  I  said,  I  did. 

"  By  the  Lord !  Yorke — she  rose— she  grew  tall — she  ex- 
panded and  refined  almost  to  flame  :  there  was  a  trembling  all 
through  her,  as  in  live  coal,  when  its  vivkl  vermilion  is  hottest. 

"  *  That  is  to  say,  that  you  have  the  worst  opinicm  of  me  : 
that  you  deny  me  the  possession  of  all  I  value  most.  That 
is  to  say,  that  I  am  a  traitor  to  all  my  sisters  :  that  I  have 
acted  as  no  woman  can  act,  without  degrading  herself  and  her 
tex  :  that  I  have  sought  M^here  the  incorrupt  of  my  kind  nat- 
urally sCom  and  abhor  to 'seek.*  She  and  I  were  silent,  for 
many  a  minute.  '  Lucifer — Star  of  the  Morning  !'  she  went 
on,  *  thou  art  fallen.  ,  You— once  high  in  my  esteem — are 
hurled  down :  you— <once  intimate  in  my  friendship — are  cast 
out.     Gk)!' 

*'  I  went  not :  I  had  heard  her  voice  tremble — seen  her  lip 
quiver  :  I  knew  another  storm  of  tears  would  fall ;  and  then, 
I  believed,  some  calm  and  some  sunshine  must  come,  and  I 
would  wait  for  it. 

*'  As  fast,  but  more  quietly  than  before,  the  -warm  rain 
streamed  down :  there  was  another  sound  in  her  weeping — a 
softer,  more  regretful  sound.  While  I  watched,  her  eyes  lift- 
ed to  me  a  gaze  more  reproachful  than  haughty — ^more  mourn- 
ful than  incensed. 

"  *  O,  Moore  !*  said  she :  *it  was  worse  than  Et  tu,  Brute  !* 

'*  I  relieved  myself  by  what  should  have  been  a  sigh,  but  it 
became  a  groan.  A  sense  of  Cain-like  desolation  made  my 
breast  ache 

"  *  There  has  been  error  in  what  I  have  done,'  I  said,  '  and 
it  has  wcm  me  bitter  wages^;  which  I  will  go  and  spend  far 
from  her  who  gave  them.' 

"  I  took  my  hat.  All  the  time,  I  could  not  have  borne  to 
d^»art  so  ;  and  I  believed  she  would  not  let  me.  Nor  would 
she,  but  for  the  mortal  pang  I  had  given  her  pride,  that  cow- 
ed her  compassicm  and  kept  her  silent. 
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"I  was  obliged  to  turn  back  of  my  own  accord  when  I 
reached  the  door,  to  approach  her  and  to  say,  '  Forgive  me.' 

" '  I  could,  if  there  was  not  myself  to  forgive  too,'  was  her 
reply ;  '  but  to  mislead  a  sagacious  man  so  far,  I  must  have 
done  wrong.*  < 

"  I  broke  out  suddenly  with  some  declamation  I  do  not  le- 
member :  I  know  that  it  was  sincere,  and  that  my  wish  and 
aim  were  to  absolve  her  to  herself:  in  fact,  in  her  case,  sel^ 
accusation  was  a  chimera. 

'*  At  last,  she  extended  her  hand.  For  the  first  time,  I 
wished  to  take  her  in  my  arms  and  kiss  her.  I  did  kiss  her 
hand  many  times. 

"  *  Some  day  we  shall  be  friends  again,'  she  said,  *  when 
you  have  had  time  to  read  my  actions  and  motives  in  a  true 
light,  and  not  so  horribly  to  misinterpret  them.  Time  may 
give  you  the  right  key  to  all :  then,  perhaps,  you  will  compre- 
hend me  ;  and  then  we  shall  be  reconciled.' 

'*  Farewell  drops  rolled  slow  down  her  cheeks  :  she  wiped 
them  away. 

"  '  I  am  sorry  for  what  has  happened — deeply  sorry,'  she 
sobbed.     So  was  I,  Grod  knows  I     Thus  were  we  severed." 

"  A  queer  tale  ]"  commented  Mr.  Yorke. 

*'  I'll  do  it  no  more,"  vowed  his  companion :  "  never  more 
will  mention  marricLge  to  a  woman,  unless  I  feel  love.  Hence- 
forth, Credit  and  Commerce  may  take  care  of  themselves. 
Bankruptcy  may  come  when  it  lists.  I  have  done  with  slavish 
fear  of  disaster.  I  mean  to  work  diligently,  wait  patiently, 
bear  steadily.  Let  the  worst  corneal  will  take  an  ax  and 
an  emigrant's  berth,  and  go  out  with  Louis  to  the  West — ^he 
and  I  have  settled  it.  No  woman  shall  ever  again  look  at 
me  as  Miss  Keeldar  looked— ever  again  feel  toward  me  as 
Miss  Keeldar  felt :  in  no  woman's  presence  will  I  ever  again 
stand  at  once  such  a  fool  and  such  a  knave — -such  a  brute  and 
such  a  puppy." 

"  Tut  I"  said  the  imperturbable  Yorke,  "you  make  too  much 
of  it ;  but  still,  I  say,  I  am  capped :  first,  that  she  did  not 
love  you ;  and,  secondly,  that  you  did  not  love  her.  You  are 
both  young ;  you  are  both  handsome ;  you  are  both  well 
enough  for  wit,  and  even /or  temper — ^take  you  on  the  right 
side  :  what  ailed  you,  that  you  could  not  agree  ?" 

"  Wo  never  have  been — never  could  be  at  home  with  each 
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other,  Yorke.  Admire  each  other  as  we  might  at  a  distance, 
still  we  jarred  when  we  came  very  near.  I  have  sat  at  one 
side  of  a  room  and  observed  her  at  the  other ;  perhaps  in  an 
excited,  genial  moment,  when  -she  had  some  of  her  favorites 
round  her :  her  old  beaux,  for  instance,  yourself  and  Helstone, 
with  whom  she.  is  so  playful,  pleasant,  and  eloquent.  I  have 
watched  her,  whew  she  was  most  natural,  most  lively,  and 
most  lovely ;  iny  judgment  has  pronounced  her  beautiful : 
beautiful  she  is,  at  times,  when  her  mood  and  her  array  par- 
take of  the  splendid.  I  have  drawn  a  little  nearer,  feeling 
that  our  terms  of  acquaintance  gave  me  the  right  of  approach ; 
I  have  joined  the  circle  round  her  seat,  caught  her  eye,  and 
mastered  her  attention ;. then  we  have  conversed ;  and  others 
— ^thinking  liie,  perhaps,  p^uliarly  privileged — have  with- 
drawn by  degrees,  and  left  us  alone.  Were  we  happy  thus 
left?  For  myself,  I  must  say,  no.-  Ali^^ys  a  feelii^  of  con- 
straint came  over  me^;  always  I  was  disposed  to  be  stem  and 
strange.  We  talked  politick  and  business :  no  soft  sense  of 
doj:iiestic  intimacy  ever  opened  our  hearts,  or  thawed  our  lan- 
guage, and  made  it  flow  easy  and  limpid.  If  we  had  confi- 
dences, they  were  confidences  of  the  counting-house,  not  of  the 
hearth.  Nothing  in  her  cherished  affection  in  me— made  me 
better,  gentler :  she  only  stirred  my  brain  and  whetted  my 
acuteness :  she  never  crept  into  my  heart  or  influenced  its 
pulse  ;  and  for  this  good  reason,  no  doubt,  beqause  I  had  not 
the  secret  of  making  her  love  me." 

"  Well,  lad,  it  is  a  queer  thing.  I  might  laugh  at  thee,  and 
reckon  to  despise  thy  refinements ;  but  as  it  is  dark  night  and 
we  are  by  ourselves,  I  don't  mind  telHng-thee  that  thy  talk 
brings  back  a  glimpse  of  my  own  past  life.  Twenty-five 
years  ago,  I  tried  to  persuade  a  beautiful  ivoman  to  love  me, 
and  she  would  not.  I  had  not  the  key  to  her  nature  :  she 
was  a  stone^wall  to  me,  doorless  and  windowless." 

••  But  yjou  loved  her,  Yorke  :  you  worshiped  Mary  Gave : 
your  conduct,  after  all,  was  that  of  a  man — ^never  of  a  fortune- 
hunter." 

*'  Ay !  I  did  love  her ;  but  then  she  was  beautiful  as  the 
moon  we  do  not  see  to-night :  there  is  naught  like  her  in  these 
days :  Miss  Helstone,  maybe,  has  a  look  of  her,  but  nobody 
else." 
.    "  Who  has  a  look  of  her  r 
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**  That  black-ooated  tyrant's  niece ;  that  quiet,  delicate 
Miss  Helstone.  Many  a  time  I  have  pat  on  my  spectacles 
to  look  at  the  lassie  in  church,  because  she  has  gentle  blue 
een,  vrV  long  lashes ;  and,  when  she  sits  in.  shadow,  and  is 
very  still  and  very  pale,  and  is,  happen,  about  to  fall  asleep 
wi'  the  length  of  the  sermon  and  the  heat  of  the  biggin' — die 
is  as  like  one  of  Canova!s  marbles  as  aught  else." 

"  Was  Mary  Cave  in  that  style  ?" 

*'  Far  grander  I  Less  lass-like  and  flesh-like.  You  uron* 
dered  why  she  hadn't  wings  and  a  crown.  She  was  a  stats* 
ly,  peaceful  angel — was  my  Mary."  * 

"  And  you  could  not  persuade  her  to  love  you  V* 

"  Not  with  all  I  could  do  ;  though  I  prayed  Heaven  many 
a  time,  on  my  bended  knees,  to  help  me.'' 

"  Mary  Cave  was  not  what  you  think  her,  Yorke — I  have 
seen  her  picture  at  the  Rectory.  She  is  no  angel,  but  a  fair, 
regular^featured,  tacitnrn-looking  woman — ^rather  too  white 
andlifeless  for  my  taste.  But — supposing  she  had  been  some- 
thing better  than  she  was—" 

"  Robert,"  interrupted  Yorke,  "  I  could  fell  yon  off  your  1 
horse  at  this^moment:  However,  I'll  hold  my  hand.  Reason  < 
tells  me  you  are  rights  and  I  am  wrong.  I  know  well  enough 
that  the  passion  I  stiU  have  is  only  the  remnant  6[  an  illu- 
sion. If  Miss  Cave  had  possessed  either  feeling  or  sense,  she 
could  not  have  been  so  perfectly  impassible  to  my  regard  as 
she  showed  herself — she  must  hftve  preferred  me  to  that  cop- 
per-faced despot." 

"  Supposing,  Yorke,  she  had  been  educated  (no  women  were 
educated  in  those  days) ;  supposing  she  had  possessed  a  thought- 
fill,  original  mind,  a  love  of  knowledge,  a  wish  for  informa- 
tion, which  she  took  an  artless  delight  in  receiving  firom  your 
lips,  and  having  measured  out  to  her  by  your  hand  ;  supposing 
her  conversation — ^when  she  sat  at  your  side — ^was  fertile, 
varied,  imbued  with  a  picturesque  grace  and  genial  interest, 
quiet-flowing  but  clear  and  bounteous ;  supposing  that  when 
you  stood  near  her  by  chatice,  or  when  you  sat  near  her  by 
design,  comfort  at  once  became  your  atmosphere,  and  content 
your  element ;  supposing  that  whenever  her  face  was  imder 
your  gaze,  or  her  idea  filled  your  thoughts,  you  gradually  ceased 
to  be  hard  and  anxious,  and  pure  aflection,  love  of  home,  thirst 
for  sweet  discourse,  unselfish  longing  to  protect  and  cherish, 
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xeplaeed  the  sordid,  cankering  oalqulations  of  your  trade ;  mxpr 
posing^ — ^with  all  this — that  many  a  time,  when  you  had  be«n 
so  happy  as.  to  possess  your  Mary's  little  hand,  you  had  felt  it 
tremble  as  you  held  it — just  as  a  warm  little  bird  trembles 
when  you  take  it  from  its  nest ;  supposing-  you  had  noticed 
her  shrink  into  the  background  on  your  entrance  into  a  room, 
yet  if  you  sought  her  in  her  retreat  she  welcomed  you  with 
the  sweetest  smile  that  ever  lit  a  fair  virgin  &ce,  and  only 
turned  her  eyes  from  the, encounter  of  your  own,  lest  their 
clefirnefls  should  reveal  too  much;  supposing,  in  sh(»rt,  your 
Mary  had  been — ^npt  cold,  but  modest ;  not  vaop.nt,  but  re- 
flective ;  not  obtuse,  but  sensitive ;  not  inane,  but  innocent ; 
not  prudish,  but  pure— would  you  have  left  her  to  court  an- 
other woman  for  her  wealth  V^ 

Mr.  Yorke  raised  his  hat,  and  wiped  his  forehead  with  his 
handkerchief. 

"  The  moon  is  up,'*  was  his  first  not  quite  relevMErt  remark, 
pointing  with  his  whip  across  the  moor.  ''There  she  is,  rising 
into  the  haze,  staring  at  us  wi'  a  strange  red  glower.  'She  is 
no  more  silver  than  old  Helstone's  brow  is  ivory.  What  does 
she  mean  by  leaning  her  cheek  on  Rushedge  i'  that  way,  and 
looking  at  us  wi'  a  scowl  and  a  menace  ?" 

"  Yorke,  if  Mary  had  loved  you  silently,  yet  faith&lly — 
chastely,  yet  lervently-*as  you  would  wish  your  wile  to  love, 
would  you  have  lefl^her  V 

"  Robert !"  he  hfted  his  arm :  he  held  it  suspended,  and 
paused.  "  Robert !  this  is  a  queer  world,  and  men  are  made 
of  the  qiieerest  dregs  that  Chaos  churned  up  in  her  ferment. 
I  might  s^ear  sounding  oaths — oaths  that  would  make  the 
poachers  think  there  was  a  bittern  bootning  in  Bilberry  Mose 
•—that,  in  the  case  you  put.  Death  only  should  have  parted 
jxkd  from  Mary.  But  I  have  lived  in  the  world  iifly-five 
years ;  I  have  been  forced  to  study  human  nature ;  ana — to 
speak  a  dadc  truth — ^the  odds  are,^  if  Mary  had  loved  and  not 
scorned  me ;  if  I  had  been  secure  of  her  afiection,  certain  of 
her  constancy,  been  irritated  by  no  doubts,  stung  by  Ro  humil- 
iatioBfi — ^the  odds  are"  (he  let  his  hand  fall  heavy  on  the  sad- 
dle)^—" the  odds  are,  I  should  have  left  her !" 

They  rode  side  by  side  in  silence.  Ere  either  spoke  agakH 
they  were  on  the  other  side  of  Rushedge :  Briarfield  lights 
starred  the  purple  skirt  of  the  moor.     Robert,  being  the 
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youngeBt,  and  having  less  of  the  past  to  absorb  him  thau  his 
oomrade,  recommenced  first. 

"  I  believe — 1  daily  find  it  proved — that  -we  can  get  noth- 
ing in  this  world  worth  keeping,  not  so  much  as  a  principle 
or  a  conviction,  except  out  of  purifying  flame,  or  through 
strengthening  peril.  We  err;  we  fall^  we  are  humbled— 
then  we  walk  more  carefully.  We  greedily  eat  and  drink 
poison  out  of  the  gilded  cup  of  vice,  or  from  the  beggar's  wal- 
let of  avarice ;  we  are  sickened,  degraded  ;  every  thing  good 
in  us  rebels  against  us ;  our  souls  rise  bitterly  indignant 
against  our  bodies ;  there  is  a  period  of  civil  -wax ;  if  the  soul 
has  strength,  it  conquers  and  roles  thereafter.*' 

"  What  art  thou  going  to  do  now^  Robert  1  What  are  thy 
plans  ?" 

"  For  my  private  plans,  1*11  keep  them  to  inyBel£;  which 
is  very  easy,  as  at  present  I  have  none :  no  private  life  is  per- 
mitted a  man  in  iny  position,  a  man  in  debt.  For  my  public 
plans,  my  views  are  a  Httle  altered.  While  I  was  in  Bir- 
mingham, I  looked  a  httle  into  reaUty,  considered  closely,  and 
at  their  source,  the  causes  of  the  present  troubles  of  this  coun- 
try ;  I  did  the  same  in  London.  Unknown,  I  could  go  where 
I  pleased,  mix  with  whom  I  would,  I  went  where  there  was 
want  of  food,  of  fuel,  of  clothing ;  where  liiere  was  no  occu- 
pation and  no  hope.  I  saw  some,  with  naturally  elevated 
tendencies  and  good  feelings,  kept  down  among  sordid  priva- 
tions and  harassing  griefs.  I  saw  many  originally  low,  and 
to  "^om  lack  of  education  left  scarcely  any  thing  but  animal 
wants,  disappointed  in  those  wants,  ahungered,  athirst,  and 
desperate  as  faqiished  animals  :  I  saw  what  taught  my  brain 
a  new  lesson,  and  filled  my  breast  with  fresh  feelings.  I  have 
no  intention  to^  profess  more  softness  or  sentiment  than  I  have 
hitherto  professed ;  mutiny  and  ambition  I  regard  as  I  have ' 
always  regarded  them  :  I  should  resist  a  riotous  mob  just  as 
heretofore :  I  should  open  on  the  scent  of  a  runaway  ring- 
leader as  eagerly  as  ever,  and  run  him  down  as  relen^essly, 
and  follow  him  up  to  condign  punishment  as  rigorously ;  but 
I  should  do  it  now  chiefly  for  the  sake  and  the  security  of 
those  he  misled.  Somethings  there  is  to  look  to,  Yorke,  be- 
yond a  man's  personal  interest :  beyond  the  advancement  of 
well-laid  schemes  ;  beyond  even  the  discharge  of  dishonoring 
debts.     To  respect  himself,  a  mto  must  beheve  he  renders 
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justice  to  his  fellow-men.  Unless  I  am  more  considerate  to 
ignorance,  9iore  forbearing  to  suffering  than  I  have  hitherto 
been,  I  shall  'scorn  myself  as  grossly  imjust.  What  now  ]'* 
he  said,  addressing  his  horse,  which,  hearing  the  ripple  of  wa- 
ter, and  feeling  thirsty,  turned  to  a  way-side  trough,  where 
the  moonbeam  was  playing  in  a  crystal  eddy. 

"  Yorke,"  pursued  Moore,  "ride  on :  I  must  let  him  drink." 

Yorke  accordingly  rode  slowly  forward,  occupying  himself, 
as  he  advanced,  in  discriminating,  among  the  many  lights 
now  spangling  the  distance,  those  of  Briarmains.  Stilbro' 
Moor  was  left  behind  ;  plantations  rose  dusk  on  either  hand ; 
they  were  descending  tie  hill ;  below  them  lay  the  valley 
with  its  populous  parish  :  they  felt  already  ^t  home. 

Surrounded  no  longer  by  heath,  it  was  not  startling  to  Mr. 
Yorke  to  see  a  hat  rise,  and  to  hear  a  voice  speak  behind  the 
wall.     The  words,  however,  were  peculiar. 

"  When  the  wicked  perisheth,  there  is  shouting,"  it  said ; 
and  added,  **  As  the  whirlwind  passeth,  so  is  the  wicked  no 
more"  (with  a  deeper  growl) ;  "  terrors  take  hold  of  him  as 
waters;  hell  is  nAed  before  him.  He  shall  die  without 
knowledge." 

A  fierce  flash  and  sharp  crack  violated  the  calm  of  night. 
Yorke,  ere  he  turned,  knew  the  four  convicts  of  Birmingham 
were  avenged. 

■    t       ... 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

UNCLE   AND    NIECE. 

The  die  was  cast.  Sir  PhiHp  Nunnely  knew  it :  Shirley 
knew  it :  Mr.  Svmpson  knew  it.  That  evening,  when  all  the 
Fieldhead  family  dined  at  Nunnely  Priory,  decided  the  busi- 
ness. 

Two  or  three  things  conduced  to  bring  the  baronet  to  a 
point.  He  had  observed  that  Miss  Keeldar  looked  pensive 
and  delicate.  This  new  phase  in  her  demeanor  smote  him 
on  his  weak  or  poetic  side :  a  spontaneous  sonnet  brewed  in 
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Us  bnin ;  and  whik  it  mm  still  woAing  thevo,  one  4)f  kk 
cisten  pensunded  his  ladye-love  to  sit  down  to  1^  ipiauao  sod 
sing  a  ballad— one  of  Sir  Philip's  own  ballads.  It  was  tke 
least  elaborate,  the  least  a£feeted--o«t  a£  all  cmnparison  the 
best  of  his  numerous  efibrts. 

It  chanced  that  Shirley,  the  moment  befere,  had  been  gaz- 
ing firom  a  "mndow  down  on  the  park ;  she  had  seen  that 
ptormy  moonlight  which  ''  le  Profiraseur  Louis"  was,  perhaps, 
at  the  same  instant  contemplating  finom  her  own  oidc-pador 
lattice ;  she  had  seen  the  isolated  trees  of  the  domain — broad, 
strong,  spreading  oak^,  and  high-towering  heroic  beeches- 
wrestling  with  the  gale.  Her  ear  had  caught  the  full  roar  of 
the  forest  lower  down ;  the  swift  rushing  of  clouds,  the  moon, 
to  the  eye,  hastily  swifter  still,  had  crossed  her  viaon :  she 
turned  firom  sight  and  sound-^-touched>  if  not  rapt — ^wakeaed, 
if  not  inspired. 

She  sang,  as  requested.     There  was  much  about  love  in 
the  ballad :  faithfid  love  that  refiised  to  abandon  its  object ; 
love  that  disaster  could  not  shake ;  love  that,  in  calamity, 
waxed  fender,  in  poverty  clung  closer.     The  words  were  set         | 
to  a  fine  old  air — in  themselves  they  were  simple  and  sweet :  1 

perhaps,  when  read,  they  wanted  fence ;  when  ti?ell  sung,  they  | 

wanted  nothing.  Shirley  sang  them  weU :  she  Inreathed  into 
the  feeling,  softness ;  she  j^ured  round  the  passion,  £>roe  :  her 
voice  was  fine  that  evenmg ;  its  expression  dramatic :  she 
impressed  all,  and  charmed  one. 

Qn  leaving  the  instrument,  die  went  to  the  fire,  and  sat 
down  on  a  seat — semi-stool,  semi-cushion  :  the  ladies  were 
round  her — ^none  of  them  spoke.  The  Misses  Sjrmpson  and 
the  Misses  Nunnely  looked  upon  her.  as  quiet  poultry  might 
look  on  an  egret,  an  ibis,  or  any  other  strange  fowl.  What 
made  her  sing  so  ?  Thei/  nevex  sang  so.  Was  it  proper  to 
sing  with  such  expression,  with  such  originality — so  unlike  a 
sehool-girl?  Decidedly  not :  it  was  strange ;  it  was  unusual. 
What  was  strange  must  be  torong  ;  what  was  imusual  must 
be  improper.     Shirley  was  judged. 

Moreover,  old  Lady  Nunnely  eyed  her  stonily  from  hei 
great  chair  by  the  fire-side  :  her  gaze  said, 

^*  This  woman  is  not  of  mine,  or  my  daughters*  kind :  I  ob- 
ject to  her  as  my  son's  wife." 

Her  son  catching  the  look,  read  its  meaning :   he  grew 
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alarmed :  what  he  so  wished  to  win,  there  wa^  danger  he 
might  lose.     He  must  make  haste. 

The  room  they  were  in  had  once  been  a  picture-gallery. 
Sir  Philip's  father — Sir  Monckton — ^had  converted  it  into  a 
saloon ;  but  still  it  had  a  shadowy,  long- withdrawing  look.  A 
deep  recess  with  a  window^-a  recess  that  held  one  couch,  one 
table,  and  a  fairy  cabinet,  formed  a  room  within  a  room.  Two 
persons  standing  there  might  interqhange  a  dialogue,  and,  so 
it  were  neither  long  nor  loud,  none  be  the  wiser. 

Sir  Philip  induced  two  of  his  sisters  to  perpetrate  a  duet ; 
he  gave  occupation  to  the  Misses  Sympson :  the  elder  ladies 
were  conversing  together.  He  was  pleased  to  remark  that, 
meantime,  Shirley  rose  to  look  at  the  pictures.  He  had  a  tale 
to  tell  about  one  ancestress,  whose  dark  beauty  seemed  as 
that  of  a  flower  of  the  south :  he  joined  her,  -and  began  to 
tell  it. 

There  were  mementoes  of  the  same  lady  in  the  cabinet 
adorning  the  recess ;  and  while  Shirley  was  st6oping  to  ex- 
amine the  missal  and  the  rosary  on  the  inlaid  shelf,  and  while 
the  Misses  Nunnely  indulged  in  a  prolonged  screech,  guiltless 
of  expression,  pure  of  originality,  perfectly  conventional  and 
absolutely  unmeaning,  Sir  Philip  stooped  too,  and  whispered  a 
few  hurried  sentences.  At  first.  Miss  Keeldar  was  struck  so 
still,  you  might  have  fancied  that  whisper  a  charm  which  had 
changed  her  to  a  statue ;  but  she  presently  looked  up  and 
answered.  They  parted.  Miss  Keeldar  returned  to  the  fijje, 
and  resumed  her  seat :  the  baronet  looked  af^er  her,  then 
went  and  stood  behind  his  sisters.  Mr.  Sympson — Mr.  Symp- 
son only- — had  marked  the  pantomime. 

That  gentleman  drew  his  own  conclusions.  Had  he  been 
as  acute  as  he  was  meddling,  as  profoimd  as  he  'was  prying, 
he  might  have  found  that  in  Sir  Philip's  face  whereby  to  cor- 
rect h^  inference.  Ever  shallow,  hasty,  and  positive,  he  went 
home  quite  cock-a-hoop. 

He  was  not  a  man  that  kept  secrets  well ;  when  elate  on  a 
subject,  he  could  not  avoid  talking  about  it.  The  next  morn- 
ing, having  occasion  to  employ  his  son's  tutor  as  his  secretary, 
he  must  needs  announce  to  him,  in  mouthing  accents,  and 
with  much  flimsy  pomp  of  manner,  that  he  had  better  hold 
himself  prepared  for  a  return  to  the  south  at  an  early  day,  as 
the  imtK)rtant  business  which  had  detained  him  (Mr.  Symp- 
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bob)  so  long  in  YoikBhiie,  was  now  on  the  eve  oi  {bitimati 
completion :  his  amdoos  and  laboiions  effi>rts  were  likely,  ai 
last,  to  be  crowned  with  the  happiest  saocess  :  a  tndy  eUgiUr 
addition  was  about  to  be  made  to  the  family  ocmnectiona. 

"  In  Sir  Philip  Nonnely  ?"  Lonis  Moore  conjectured. 

Whereupcm  Mr.  SympscHi  treated  himself  simultaneooal; 
to  a  pinch  of  snuff  and  a  chndding  laugh,  checked  <mly  by  a 
sudden  choke  of  dignity,  and  an  order  to  the  tutor  to  proceed 
withbusines. 

For  a  day  or  two,  Mr.  Sympson  continued  as  bland  as  dl; 
but  also  beseemed  to  sit  on  pins,  and  his  gait,  when  he  walked, 
emulated  that  of  a  hen  treading  a  hot  girdle.  He  was  fei* 
eyer  locJdng  out  of  the  window,  and  ligtening  fjn  chariot- 
wheels  :  Bluebeard's  wife— Sisera's  mother — ^were  nothing  to 
him.  He  waited  when  the  matter  should  be  opened  in  foroi ; 
when  himself  should  be  consulted ;  when  lawyers  should  be 
sumnumed ;  when  settlement-discussbns,  and  all  the  ddicioas 
worldly  fuss  should  pompously  begin. 

At  last  there  came  a  letter ;  he  himself  handed  it  to  MisB 
Keeldar  out  of  the  bag :  he  knew  the  handwriting ;  he  knew 
the  crest  on  the  seal.  He  did  not  see  it  opened  and  read,  for 
Shirley  took  it  to  her  own  room  ;  nor  did  he  see  it  answered, 
for  she  wrote  her  roply  shut  up,  and  was  very  long  about  it — 
the  best  part  of  a  day.  He  questioned  her  whether  it  was 
answered ;  she  responded  "  Yes." 

Again  he  waited — ^waited  in  silence — absolutely  not  daring 
tty  -speak :  kept  mute  by  something  in  Shirley's  £u»— a  very 
awful  something — inscrutable  to  him  as  the  writing  on  the 
wall  to  Belshazzar.  He  was  moved  more  than  once  to  call 
Dani^  in  the  person  of  Louis  Moore,  and  to  ask  an  inter- 
pretation ;  but  his  dignity  forbade  the  familiarity.  Daniel 
himself,  perhaps,  had  his  own-  private  difficulties  connected 
with  that  baffling  bit  of  translation :  he  looked  like  a  student 
for  whom  grammars  are  blank,  and  dictionaries  dumb. 

Mr.  Sympson  had  been  out,  to  while  away  an  anxious  hour 
in  the  society  of  his  friends  at  De  Walden  Hall.  He  roturoed 
a  little  sooner  than  was  expected ;  his  family  and  Miss  Keel- 
dar wero  assembled  in  the  oak-parlor ;  addressing  the  latter, 
he  requested  her  to  step  with  him  into  another  room :  he  wished 
to  have  with  her  a  "  strictly  private  interview." 
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She  rose,  asking  no  questions,  and  professing  no  surprise. 

«  Very  well,  sir/'  ske  said,  in  the  tone  of  a  determined  per* 
son,  who  is  informed  that  the  dentist  is  come  to  extract  that 
large  double  tooth  of  his,  &oia  which  he  has  sufiered  such  a 
purgatory  this  month  past.  She  left  her  sewing  and  her  thim^ 
ble  in  the  window-seat,  and  followed  her  uncle  where  he  led. 

Shut  into  the  drawing-room,  the  pair  took  seats,  each  in  an 
arm-chair,  placed  opposite,  a  few  yards  between  them. 

"  I  have  been  toDe  Walden  Hall,"  said  Mr.  Sympson.  He 
paused.  Miss  Keeldar's  eyes  were  on  the  pretty  white  and 
green  carpet.  That  information  required  no  response :  she 
gave  none. 

"  I  have  learned,"  he  went  on,  slowly,  ".  I  have  learned  a 
circumstance  which  surprises  me." 

Hosting  her  cheek  on  her  forefinger,  she  waited  to  be  told 
what  circumstance. 

"  It  seems  that  Nunnely  Priory  is  shut  up ;  that  the  family 

are  gone  back  to  their  place  in shire.    It  seems  that  the 

baronet — ^that  the  baronet — that  Sir  Philip  himself  has  ac- 
companied his  mother  and  sisters." 

"  Indeed !"  said  Shirley. 

**  May  I  ask  if  you  share  the  amazement  with  which  I  le- 
ceived  Ihis  news?" 

"No,  sir." 

"  Is  it  news  to  you  ?" 

"Yes,  su:."  ' 

"  I  mean — I  mean — "  pursued  Mr.  Sympson,  now  fidget- 
ing in  his  chair,  quitting  hisliitherto  brief  uid  tolerably  clear 
phraseology,  and  returning  to  his  customary  wordy,  confused, 
irritable  style :  "I  mean  to  have  a  thorough  explanation.  I 
will  not  be  put  ofi*.  I — I — shall  insist  on  being  heard ;  and 
on — on  having  my  own  way.  My  questions  rmcst  be  answer- 
ed. I  will  have  clear,  satisfactory  replies.  I  am  not  to  be 
trifled  with.     Silence ! 

"  It  is  a  strange  and  all  extraordinary  thing — a  very  singu- 
lar—a  most  odd  thing!  I  thought  all  was  right:  Imew  no 
other  :  and  there— -the  family  are  gone  !'^ 

"  I  suppose,  sir,  they  had  a  right  to  go." 

"  Sir  Philip  is  gone .'"  (with  emphasis). 

Shirley  raised  her  brows  :  "  Bon  voyage  I"  said  she. 

"  This  will  not  do  :  this  must  be  altered,  ma'am." 
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He  drew  his  chair  forward ;  he  pushed  it  back ;  he  looked 
perfectly  inc^ised,  and  perfectly  helpless. 

*'  Come,  come,  now,  uncle/'  expostulated  Shirl^,  "  do  Bot 
begin  to  j&et^juid  fume,  or  we  shall  make  no  ftexue  of  the  baa- 
ness.  Ask  me  what  you  want  to  know  :  I  am  as  willing  to 
come  to  aneiqplanation  as  you :  I  promise  you  truths  replies." 

**  I  want — I  demand  to  know,  Miss  Keeldar,  whether  Sir 
Philip  has  made  you  an  ofier  ?'^ 

"He  has." 

"You  avow  it  r 

"  I  avow  it.     But  now,  go  on :  consider  that  point  settled." 

•*  He  made  you  an  ofier  that  night  we  dined  at  the  Priory?" 

"  It  is  enough  to  say  that  he  made  it'     Go  on." 

"He  proposed  in  the  recess — ^in  the  room  that  used  to  be  a 
picture-gallery — that  Sir  Monckton  ccmverted  into  a  saloon  1" 

No  answer. 

"  You  were  both  examining  a  cabinet :  I  saw  it  all :  my 
sagacity  was  not  at  fault — ^it  never  is.  Subsequontly,  you  re- 
ceived a  letter  fi^o^l  him.  On  what  subject— of  whftt  nature 
were  the  contents'^'' 

"  No  matter."^ 

"  Ma'am,  is  that  the  way  in  which  you  speak  to  me  T! 

Shirley's  foot  tapped  quick  on  the  carpet. 

**  There  you  sit,  ulent  and  sullen — you  who  promised  truth- 
ful replies !" 

"  Sir,  I  have  answered  you  thus  far :  proceed." 

"  I  should  like  to  see  that  letter." 

"  You  oan  not  see  it." 

"  I  nmst  and  shaUt  ma'am.     I  am  your  guardian.'' 

"  Having  ceased  to  be  a  ward,  I  have  no  guardian." 

"  Ungratefiil  being !   Reared  by  me  as  my  own  daughter — ' ' 

"  Once  more,  uncle,  have  the  kindness  to  keep  to  the  pmnt. 
liCt  us  both  remain  Cool.  For  my  part,  I  do  not  wish  to  get 
into  a  passion ;  but,  you  know,  once  drive  me  beyond  certain 
bounds,  I  care  little  what  I  say :  I  am  not  th^i  soon  checked. 
Listen.  You  have  asked  me  whether  Sir  Philip  made  me  an 
ofier :  that  question  is  answered.  What  do  you  wish  to  know 
nextr 

"  I  desire  to  know  whether  you  accepted  or  refused  him 
and  know  it  I  will." 

"  Certainly :  you  ought  to  know  it.    I  refused  him." 
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"  Refused  him  I  You — you,  Shirley  Keeldar,  refused  Sir 
Philip  Nunnely  ]" 

"  I  did." 

The  poor  gentleman  bounced  from  his  chair,  and  first  rush- 
ed, and  then  trotted,  throu^  the  room.  ^        - 

"There  it  is!     There  it  is!     There  it  is  !'* 

*'  Sincerely  speaking,  I  am  sorry,  uncle,  your  are  so  disapf 
pointed." 

Concession — contrition — ^never  do  any  good  with  some  peo- 
ple. Instead  of  softening  and  conciliating,  they  but  embolden 
and  harden  them :  oi  that  number  was  Mr.  Sympson. 

"  I  disappointed  !  What  is  it  to  me  ?  Have  /  an  interest 
in  it  ?     You  would  insinuate,  perhaps,  that  I  have  motives  ?" 

'^  Most  people  have  motiTcs,  of  some  sort,  for  their  actions." 

'*  She  accuses  me  to  my  face  !  I — ^that  have  been  a  parent 
to  her — she  charges  with  bad  motives !" 

"  Bad  motives,  I  did  not  say." 

"  And  now  you  prevaricate.     You  have  no  principles  !" 

"  Uncle,  you  tire  me  :  I  want  to  go  awiay." 

'^  Gro  you  shall  not !  I  will  be  answered.  What  are  your 
intentions.  Miss  Keddar  1" 

**  In  what  respecti" 

"  In  respect  of  matrimony." 

*'  To  be  quiet — and  do  just  as  I  please." 

**  Just  as  you  please  !  The  words  are  to  the  last  degree 
indecorous." 

"  Mr.  Sympson,  I  advise  you  not  to  become  insulting  :  you 
know,  I  will  not  beat  that." 

"  You  read  French.  Your  mind  is  poisoned  with  French 
novels.     You  have  imbibed  French  principles." 

"  The  ground  you  are  treading  now  returns  a  mighty  hollow 
sound  under  your  feet.     Bewfwe  !" 

"  It  will  end  in  infamy,  sooner  or  later :  I  have  foreseen  it 
all  along." 

"  Do  you  assert,  sir,  that  something  in  which  J  am  con- 
cerned will  end  in  infamy  ?" 

"  That  it  will — ^that  it  will.  You  said  just  now  you  would 
act  as  you  please.   You  acknowledge  no  rules — ^no  hmitations." 

"  Silly  stuff!  and  vulgar  as  silly  !" 

"  Regardless  of  decorum,  you  are  prepared  to  fly  in  the  &0e 
of  propriety." 
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"  You  tipB  me,  uncle." 

"  What,  madam — what  could  be  your  reasomi  for  refbsiiig 
SirPhiUp?" 

*'  At  last  there  is  another  sensible  questicm  :  I  shall  be  glad 
to  reply  to  it.  Sir  Philip  is  too  young  for  me  :  I  regard  him 
as  a  boy  :  all  his  relations — ^his  mother,  especially — would  be 
annoyed  if  he  married  me :  such  a  step  would  embroil  him 
with  them  :  I  am  not  his  equal  in  the  world's  estimation." 

"IsthataUr 

**  Our  dispositions  are  not  compatible." 

"  Why,  a  more  amiable  gentleman  never  breathed." 

"  He  is  very  amiable — very  excellent — truly  estimable,  but 
not  fny  master :  not  in  one  point.  I  could  not  trust  myself 
with  his  happiness ;  I  would  not  undertake  the  keeping  of  it 
iox  thousands  :  I  will  accept  no  hand  which  can  not  hold  me 
in  check." 

"  I  thought  you  liked  to  do  as  you  please  :  you  are  vastly 
inconsistent." 

"  When  I  promise  to  obey,  it  shall  be  under  the  conviction 
that  I  can  keep  that  promise :  I  could  not  obey  a  youth  like 
Sir  Philip.  Besides,  he  would  never  command  me  :  he  woald 
expect  me  always  to  rule— to  guide,  and  I  have  no  taste 
whatever  for  the  office." 

"  You  no  taste  for  swaggering,  and  subduing,  yid  ordering, 
and  ruling  ?" 

"  Not  my  husband  :  only  my  uncle." 

"  Where  is  the  difference  ?" 

"  There  is  a  slight  difference  :  that  is  certain.  And  I  know 
full  well,  any  man  who  wishes  to  live  in  decent  comfort  with 
me  as  a  husband  must  be  able  to  control  me." 

"  I  wish  you  had  a  real  tyrant." 

"  A  tyrant  would  not  hold  me  for  a  day — ^not  for  an  hour. 
I  would  rebel — ^break  from  him— defy  him." 

"Are  you  not  enough  to  bewilder  one's  brain  with  your 
^  self-contradiction?" 

"  It  is  evident  I  bewilder  your  brain." 

"  You  talk  of  Sir  Philip  being  young :  he  is  two-and-twenty." 

"  My  husband  must  be  thirty,  w^th  the  sense  of  forty." 

"  You  had  better  pick  out  some  old  man — some  white- 
headed  or  bald-headed  swain." 

"  No,  thank  you." 
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"  YoH  could  lead  some  doting  fool :  you  might  pin  him  to 
your  apron." 

"  I  mi^ht  do  that  ivith  a  boy ;  but  it  is  not  my  vocation- 
Did  I  not  say  I  prefer  a  master?  One  in  whose  presence  1 
shall  feel  obliged  and  disposed  to  be  good.  One  whose  con- 
trol my  impatient  temper  must  acknowledge.  A  man  whose 
approbation  can  reward — ^whose  displeasure  punish  me.  A 
man  I  shall  feel  it  impossible  no^  to  love,  and  very  possible 
to  fear.'' 

"  What  is  there  to  hinder  you  from  doing  all  this  with  Sir 
Philip  ?  He  is  a  baronet ;  a  man  of  rank,  property,  connec- 
tions; far  above  yours.  If  you  talk  of  intellect,  he  is  a  poet . 
he  writes  verses ;  which  you,  I  take  it,  can  not  do,  with  all 
your  cleverness.^* 

;' Neither  his  title,  wealth,  pedigree,  nor  poetry,  avail  to 
invest  him  with  the  power  I  describe.  These  are  feather- 
weights :  they  want  ballast :  a  measure  of  sound,  solid,  prac- 
tical sense,  would  Jiave  stood  him  in,  better  stead  with  me." 

"You  and  Henry  rave  about  poetry :  you  used  to  catch  fire 
like  tinder  on  the  subject  when  you  were  a  girl." 

"  Oh  I  uncle,  there  is  nothing  really  valtiable  in  this  world, 
there  is  nothing  glorious  in  the  world  to  come^  that  is  not 
poetry!" 

"  Marry  a  poet,  then,  in  God's  name  !" 

"  Show  him  me,  and  I  will." 

"Su- Philip." 

"  Not  at  all.     You  are  almost  as  good  a  poet  as  he.*' 

"  Madam,  you  are  wandering  from  the  point." 

"  Indeed,  uncle,  I  wanted  to  do  so ;  and  I  shall  be  glad  to 
lead  you  away  with  me.  Do  not  let  us  get  out  of  temper 
with  each  other  :  it  is  not  worth  while." 

"  Out  of  temper.  Miss  Keeldar  !  I  should  be  glad  to  know 
who  is  out  of  temper  ?" 

"  Jam  not,  yet." 

"  If  you  mean  to  insinuate  that  I  am,  I  consider  that  you 
are  guilty  of  impertinence." 

"  You  will  be  soon,  if  you  go  on  at  that  rate." 

"  There  it  is !  With  your  pert  tongue,  you  would  try  the 
patience  of  a  Job." 

"  I  know  I  should." 

"  No  levity,  miss  I     This  is  not  a  laughing  matter.     It  is 
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an  afiair  I  am  resolved  to  probe  thoroughly,  convmced  tbat 
there  is  mischief  at  the  bottom.  You  described  just  now,  with 
far  too  much  freedom  for  your  years  and  sex,  the  sort  of  indi- 
vidual you  would  prefer  as  a  husband.  Pray,  did  you  paint 
from  the  Ufe  V 

Shirley  opened  her  lips ;  but  instead  of  speaking,  she  only 
glowed  rose-red. 

"  I  shall  have  an  answer  to  that  question,"  affirmed  Mr. 
Sympson,  fiiwiiTning  vast  courage  and  consequence  on  the 
strength  of  this  symptom  of  confusion. 

''  It  was  an  historical  picture,  imcle,  from  several  oiig- 
inals/' 

*  Several  originals  I     Bless  my  heart !" 

"  I  have  been  in  love  several  times." 

"  This  is  cynical." 

"  With  heroes  of  many  nations." 

"Wh^tnext?" 

"  And  philosophers." 

•*  She  is  mad  I"  / 

"  Don't  ring  the  bell,  uncle ;  you  will  alarm  my  aunt" 

"  Your  poor  dear  aunt,  what  a  niece  has  she  !" 

"  Once  I  loved  Socrates." 

"  Pooh  !     No  trifling,  ma'am." 

'^  I  admired  Themistocles,  Leonidas,  Epaminondas." 

"  Miss  Keeldar— " 

**  To  pass  over  a  few  centiuies,  Washington  was  a  plain 
man,  but  I  liked  him  :  but,  to  speak  of  the  actual  present-!-" 

"  Ah  !  the  actual  present." 

**  To  quit  crude  school-girl  fancied)  and  come  to  realities." 

"Realities I  That  is  the  test  to  which  you  shall  be 
brought,  ma'am." 

"  To  avow  before  what  altar  I  now  kneel — ^to  reveal  the 
present  idol  of  my  soul^ — " 

''  You  will  make  haste  about  it,  if  you  please ;  it  is  near 
luncheon  time,  and  confess  you  shall,** 

"  Confess,  I  must:  ray  heart  is  full  of  the  secret;  it  must 
be  spoken :  I  only  wish  you  were  Mr.  Helstone  instead  of 
Mr.  Sympson,  you  would  sympathize  with  me  better." 

"  Madam,  it  is  a  question  of  common  sense  and  common 
prudence,  not  of  sympathy  and  sentiment,  and  so  on.  Did 
you  say  it  was  Mr.  Helstone  ?" 
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"  Not  precisely,  but  as  near  as  may  be :  they  are  lather 
alike." 

"  I  will  know  the  name — I  will  have  particulars." 

"  They  positively  o/re  rather  alike ;  their  very  feces  are  not 
dissimilar-a  pair  of  human  feloona-and  dry.  direct,  dedded 
both.  But  my  hero  is  the  mightier  of  the  two:  his  mind  has 
the  deamess  of  the  deep  sea,  the  patience  of  its  rocks,  the  force 
of  its  billows." 

"  Rant  and  fustian !" 

"  I  dare  say  he  can  be  harsh  aa  a  saw-edge,  and  gruff  as  a 
hungry  raven." 

''  Miss  Keeldar,  does  the  person  reside  in  Briarfield  ?  answer 
me  that." 

"Uncle,  I  am  going  to  tell  you — his  name  ia  trembling  on 
my  tongue." 

"  Speak,  girl !" 

''  That  was  well  said,  uncle.  <  Speak,  girl  T  it  is  qiihe 
tragic.  England  ha«  howled  savagely  against  this  man,  unde ; 
and  she  will  one  day  rosir  exultingly  over^him.  He  has  been 
unscared  by  the  howl,  and  he  will  be  undated  by  the  shout." 

'*  I  said  she  wa6  mad— ^be  is," 

*'  This  country  will  change  and  chmge  again  in  her  de- 
meanor to  him :  he  will  never  change  in  his  duty  to  ker 
Come,  cease  to  chafe,  uncle,  I'll  tell  you  his  name." 

"  You  shall  tell  me,  or—" 

**  Listen  !  Arthur  Wdlesley,  Lord  Wellington." 

Mr.  Sympson  rose  up  furious :  he  bounded  out  of  the  room, 
but  immediately  bounded  back  again,  shut  the  door,  and  re- 
sumed his  seat. 

'  *'  Ma'am,  you  ^kaJO,  tell  me  tlm :  will  your  prindf^s  per- 
mit you  to  niarry  a  man  without  mcMiey— a  man  bdow  you  ?*' 

"  Never  a  man  bek>w  me." 

(In  a  high  voice.)  "  Will  you,  Miss  Keeldar,  marry  a  poor 
man?" 


**  What  right  havQ  you,  Mr.  Sympson^  to  ads  me  ?" 

"  I  insist  upon  knowing. 

^*  You  don't  go  the  way  to  know. 

"  My  family  respectability  shall  not  be  oomiHomised. 

"A  good  resolution  :  keep  it. 

"  Madam,  it  is  you  who  shall  keep  it." 

"  Impossible,  sir,  since  I  form  no  part  of  your  &mily. 
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"  Do  you  disown  us  ?" 

"  I  disdain  your  dictatorship." 

"  Whom  unll  you  marry,  Miss  Keeldar  ?'* 

"  Not  Mr.  Sam  Wynne,  because  I  scorn  him  :  not  Sir  Philip 
Nunnely,  because  I  only  esteem  him." 

"  Whom  have  you  in  your  eye  ?" 

"  Four  rejected  candidates." 

"  Such  obstinacy  could  not  be,  unless  you  -were  under  im- 
proper influence." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  There  are  certain  phrases  potent  to 
make  my  blood  boil — improper  influence  I  What  old  woman's 
cackle  is  that  V 

"  Are  you  a  young  lady  ?" 

"  I  am  a  thousand  times  better :  I  am  an  honest  woman, 
and  as  such  I  will  be  treated." 

"  Do  you  know  (leaning  mysteriously  forward,  and  speakmg 
with  ghastly  solemnity),  "  do  you  know  the  whole  neighbor- 
hcx>d  teams  with  rumors  respecting  you  and  a  bankrupt  tenant 
of  yours — ^the  foreigner  Moore  ?" 

*^Does  it  ?" 

"  It  does.     Your  name  is  in  every  mouth." 

"  It  hcmors  the  lips  it  crosses,  and  I  wish  to  the  gods  it  may 
punfy  them.'* 

**  Is  it  that  person  who  has  power  to  influence  you  ?" 

"  Beyond  any  whose  cause  you  have  advocated." 

" Is  it  he  you  will  marry]" 

"  He  is  handsome,  and  manly,  and  commanding.'* 

"  You  declare  it  to  my  face.  The  Flemish  knave  !  The 
low  trader !" 

"  He  is  talented,  and  venturous,  and  resolute.  Prince  is  on 
his  brow,  and  ruler  in  his  bearing." 

"  She  glories  in  it  I  She  conceals  nothing !  No  shame,  no 
fear!" 

"  When  we  speak  the  name  of  Moore,  shame  should  be  for- 
gotten and  fear  discarded  :  the  Moores  Imow  «nly  honor  and 
courage." 

"  I  say  she  is  mad." 

"  You  have  taunted  me  till  my  blood  is  up.  You  have 
worried  me  till  I  turn  again." 

"  That  Moore  is  the  brother  of  my  son's  tutor.  Would  you 
let  the  Usher  call  you  Sister  ?" 
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Bright  and  broad  shone  Shirley's  eye,  as  she  fixed  it  on  her 
questioner  now. 

"  No  :  no.  Not  for  a  province  of  possession — not  for  a  cen- 
tury of  life." 

"  You  can  not  separate  the  husband  from  his  family." 

"What,  then?" 

"  Mr'.  Louis  Moore's  sister  you  will  be." 

"  Mr.  Sympson I  am  sick  at  heart  with  all 

this  weak  trash  :  I  will  bear  no  more.  Your  thoughts  are  not 
n^y  thoughts,  your  aims  are  not  my  aims,  your  gods  are  not  my 
gods.  We  do  not  view  things  in  the  same  light ;  we  do  not 
measure  them  by  the  same  standard  ;  we  hardly  speak  in  the 
same  tongue.     Let  us  part. 

'*  It  is  not,"  she  resumed,  much  excited ;  *'  it  is  not  that  I 
hate  you ;  you  are  a  good  sort  of  man :  perhaps  you  mean  wdl 
in  your  way ;  but  we  can  not  suit :  we  are  ever  at  variance. 
You  annoy  me  with  small  meddling,  with  petty  tyranny ;  you 
exasperate  my  temper,  and  make  and  keep  me  passionate. 
As  to  your  small  maxims,  your  narrow  rules,  your  little  preju- 
dices, aversions,  dogmas,  bundle  them  off:  Mr.  Sympson- — go, 
offer  them  a  sacrifice  to  the  deity  you  worship ;  I'll  none  of 
them  :  I  wash  my  hands  of  the  lot.  I  walk  by  another  creed, 
light,  faith,  and  hope  than  you." 

"Another  creed !     I  beHeve  she  is  an  infidel." 

"  An  infidel  to  your  religion ;  an  atheist  to  your  god.". 

*' An— atheist // r 

"  Your  god,  sir,  is  the  World.  In  my  eyes,  you  too,  if  not 
an  infidel,  are  an  idolater :  I  conceive  that  you  ignorantly  wor- 
ship :  in  all  things  you  appear  to  me  too  superstitious.  Sir, 
your  god,  your  great  Bel,  your  fish-tailed  Dagon,  rises  before 
me  as  a  demon.  You,  and  such  as  you,  have  raised  him  to  a 
throne,  put  on  him  a  crown,  given  him  a  scepter.  Behold 
how  hideously  he  governs  !  See  him  busied  at  the  work  he 
likes  best-^making  marries.  He  binds  the  young  to  the 
old,  the  strong  to  the  imbecile.  He  stretches  out  the  arm  of 
Mezentius,  and  fetters  the  dead  to  the  living.  In  his  realm 
there  is  hatred — secret  hatred :  there  is  disgust — unspoken  dis- 
gust :  there  is  treachery — ^family  treachery :  there  is  vice — 
deep,  deadly,  domestic  vice.  In  his  dominions  children  grow 
unloving  between  parents  who  have  never  loved  :  infants  are 
nursed  on  deception  from  their  very  birth ;  they  are  reared  in 
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an  atmosphere  corrupt  with  lies.  Your  god  rules  at  the  bridal 
of  kings — look  at  your  royal  dynasties !  your  deity  is  the  dei^ 
of  foreign  aristocracies — analyze  the  blue  blood  of  Spain !  Your 
god  is  the  Hymen  of  Francfe — ^what  is  French  domestic  life  ? 
All  that  surrounds  him  hastens  to  decay :  all  declines  and  de- 
generates under  his  scepter.     Your  god  is  a  masked  Death." 

'*  This  language  is  terrible  !  My  daughters  and  you  must 
associate  no  longer,  Miss  Keeldar :  there  is  danger  in  such 
companionship.  Had  I  known  you  a  Httle  earlier — ^but,  extra- 
ordinary as  I  thought  you,  I  could  not  have  believed — " 

*'  Now,  sir,  do  you  begin  to  be  aware  that  it  is  useless  to 
scheme  for  me  ?  That,  in  doing  so,  you  but  sow  the  wind  to 
reap  the  whirlwind  ?  I  sweep  your  cobweb-projects  j&om  my 
path,  that  I  may  pass  on  unsullied.  I  am  anchored  on  a  re- 
solve you  can  not  shake.  My  heart,  my  conscience  shall  dis- 
pose of  my  hand — they  only.     Know  this  at  last." 

Mr.  Sympson  was  becoming  a  little  bewildered. 

"  Never  he^ird  such  language  !"  he  muttered  again  and 
again.  "Never  was  so  addressed  in  my  life— never  was  so 
used." 

**  You  are  quite  confused,  suf.  You  had  better  withdraw, 
orlwiU." 

He  rose  hastily. 

**  We  must  leave  this  place :  they  must  pack  up  at  onoe." 

"  Do  not  huny  my  aunt  and  cousins :  give  them  time.'' 

"  No  more  intercourse  :  she's  not  proper." 

He  made  his  way  to  the  door ;  he  came  back  for  his  hand- 
kerchief;  he  dropped  his  snuff-box  :  leaving  the  contents  scat- 
tered on  the  carpet,  he  stumbled  out :  Tartar  lay  outside 
across  the  mat — Mr.  Sympson  almost  fell  over  him  :  in  the 
climax  of  his  exasperation  he  hurled  an  oath  at  the  dog,  and 
a  coarse  epithet  at  his  mistress. 

"  Poor  Mr.  Sympson  !  He  is  both  feeble  and  vulgar,"  said 
Shirley  to  herself  "  My  head  aches,  and  I  am  tired,"  she 
added  ;  and  leaning  her  head  upon  a  cushion,  she  softly  sub- 
sided from  excitement  to  repose.  Otie,  entering  the  room  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  afterward,  found  her  asleep.  When  Shur- 
ley  had  been  agitated,  she  generally  took  this  natural  refresh- 
ment :  it  would  come  at  her  call. 

The  intruder  paused  in  her  unconscious  presence,  and  said 
"  Miss  Keeldar." 
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Perhaps  his  voice  hiarmonized  with  some  dream  into  which 
she  was  passing — ^it  did  not  startle,  it  hardly  roused  her :  with- 
out opening  her  eyes,  she  but  turned  her  head  a  little,  so  that 
her  cheek  and  pofile,  before  hidden  by  her  arm,  became  visi- 
ble :  she  looked  rosy,  happy,  half  smiling,  but  her  eyelashes 
were  wet :  she  had  wept  in  slumber ;  or  perhaps,  befote  drop- 
ying  asleep,  a  few  natural  tears  had  fallen  after  she  had  heard 
that  epithet :  no  man — no  woman  is  always  strong,  always 
able  to  bear  up  against  the  unjust  opinion;^ — ^the  vilifying  word : 
calumny,  even  from  the  mouth  of  a  £)ol,.  will  sometimes  cut 
into  uufiiiarded  feehnes.  Shirley  looked  like  a  child  that 
had  be^  .laoghty  and  punished,  but  was  now  forgiven  and 
at  rest.  ^ 

''Miss  Keeldar,"  again  said  the  voice :  this  time  it  woke 
her ;  she  looked  up  and  saw  at  her  side  Louis  Moore — not 
close  at  her  side,  but  standing,  with  arrested  step,  two  or  three 
yards  from  her. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Moore!"  she  said;  "I  was  afraid  it  was  my 
uncle  again  :  he  and  I  have  quaireled." 

"  Mr.  Sympson  should  let  you  alone,"  was  the  reply :  **  can 
he  not  see  that  you  are  as  yet  far  from  strong  ?" 

"  I  assure  you  he  did  not  find  me  weak  :  I  did  not  cry  wl^en 
he  was  here." 

"  He  is  about  to  evacuate  Fieldhead — so  he  says.  He  is 
now  giving  orders  to  his  famSy  :  he  has  been  in  the  school- 
room issuing  commands  in  a  manner  which,  I  suppose,  was  a 
continuation  of  that  with  which  he  has  harassed  you." 

"  Are  you  and  Henry  to  go  ?" 

"  I  believe,  as  far  as  Henry  is  concerned,  that  was  the  tenor 
of  his  scarcely-intelligible  directions ;  but  he  may  change  all 
to-morrow  :  he  is  just  in  that  mood  when  you  can  not  depend 
on  his  consistency  fox  two  consecutive  hotirs :  I  doubt  whether 
he  will  leave  you  for  weeks  yet.  To  myself  he  addressed  some 
words  which  will  require  a  little  attention  and  comment  by- 
and-by,  when  I  have  time  to  bestow  on  them.  At  the  mo- 
ment he  came  in,  I  was  busied  with  a  note  I  bad  got  from 
Mr.  Yorke— so  folly  busied  th^t  I  cut  short  th^  interview 
with  him  somewhat  abruptly.  I  left  him  raving :  here  is  the 
note^I  wish  you  to  see  it — ^it  refers  to  my  brother  Robert." 
And  he  looked  at  Shirley. 

"  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  news  of  him :  is  he  coming  home  ?" 
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*'  He  18  came :  he  is  in  Yorkshire  :  Mr.  Yorke  went  yester- 
day to  Stillnro'  to  meet  him." 

"  Mr.  Moore— something  is  wrong !" 

"  Did  my  voice  tremble  ?  He  is  now  at  Briannains — and 
I  am  going  to  see  him." 

"  What  has  occurred  V 

"  If  you  torn  so  pale  I  shall  Be  sorry  I  have  spok^i.  It 
might  have  been  worse :  Robert  is  not  dead,  bnt  nmch  hurt." 

"  Oh !  sir ;  it  is  you  who  are  pale.     Sit  down  near  me." 

"  Read  the  note— let  me  open  it." 

Miss  Keeldar  read  the  note :  it  briefly  signified  that  last 
night  Robert  Moore  had  been  shot  at  fit>m  behind  the  wall 
of  Milldean  plantation,  at  the  fooVof  the  brow^ ;  that  he  was 
wounded  severely,  but  it  was  hoped  not  fatally :  of  the  as- 
sassin, or  assassins,  nothing  was  known — ^they  had  escaped. 
"  No  doubt,"  Mr.  Yorke  observed,  "  it  was  done  in  revenge ! 
it  was  a  pity  ill-will  had  ever  been  raised ;  but  that  could  not 
be  helped  now." 

"  He  is  my  only  brother,"  said  Louis,  as  Shirley  returned 
the  note.  '*  I  can  not  hear  unmoved  that  ruffians  have  laid 
in  wait  for  him,  and  shot  him  down  like  some  wildl)east  from 
behind  a  wall." 

"  Be  comforted  :  be  hopeful.  He  will  get  better — ^I  know 
he  wiU." 

Shirley,  solicitous  to  soothe,  held  her  hand  over  Mr.  Moore's 
as  it  lay  on  the  arm  of  the  chair :  she  just  touched  it  lightly, 
scarce  palpably. 

"  Well,  give  me  your  hand,*'  he  said ;,  "  it  will  be  for  the 
first  time  :  it  is  in  a  moment  of  calamity — give  it  me." 

Awaiting  neither  consent  nor  refusal,  he  took  what  he 
asked. 

"  I  am  going  to  Briarmains  now,"  he  went  on.  "  I  want 
you  to  step  over  to  the  rectory,  and  tell  Caroline  Helstone 
what  has  happened  :  will  you  do  this  ?  she  will  hear  it  best 
from  you." 

"Immediately,"  said  Shirley,  with  docile  promptitude. 
**  Ought  I  to  say  that  there  is  no  danger  ?" 

"Say  so." 

"  You  will  come  back  soon,  and  let  me  know  more  ?" 

"  I  will  either  come  or  write." 

"  Trust  me  for  watching  over  Caroline.     I  will  communi- 
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cate  with  your  sister;  too  ;  but,  doubtless,  she  is  already  with 
Robert?" 

"  Doubtless ;  or  will  be  soon.     Grood-moming,  now." 

**  You  will  bear  up,  come  what  may  ?**    . 

"  We  shall  see  that." 

Shirley's  fingers  were  oblig^  to  withdraw  firom  the  tutor's ; 
Louis  was  obliged  to  relinquish  that  hand  folded,  clasped, 
hidden  in  his  own. 

**  I  thought  I  should  have  had  to  support  her,"  he  said,  as 
he  walked  toward  Briarmains,  **  and  it  is  she  who  has  made 
me  strong.  That  look  of  pity— that  gentle  touch !  No  down 
was  ever  softer — no  elixir  more  potent !.  It  lay  like  a  snow- 
flake:  it  thrilled  like  lightning.  A  thousand  times  I  have 
longed  to  possess  that  hand — ^to  have  it  in  mine.  I  have  pos- 
sessed it^— for  five  minutes  I  held  it.  Her  fingers  and  mine 
can  never  be  strangers  more-— having  met  once,  they  must 
meet  again." 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

THE   SCHOOL-BOY   AND   THE   WOOD-NTBIPH. 

Briarbiains  being  nearer  than  the  Hollow,  Mr.  Yorke  had 
conveyed  his  young  comrade  there.  He  had  seen  him  laid  in 
the  best  bed  of  the  house,  as  carefiilly  as  if  he  had  been  one 
of  his  own  sons.  The  sight  of  his  blood,  welling  from  the 
treacherously-inflicted  wound,  made  him  indeed  the  son  of  the 
Yorkshire  gentleman's  heart.  The  spectacle  of  the  sudden 
event ;  of  the  tall,  straight  shape  prostrated  in  its  pride  across 
the  road ;  of  the  fine  southern  head  laid  low  in  the  dust ;  of 
that  youth  in  prime  flung  at  once  before  him  pallid,  lifeless, 
helpless — ^this  was  the  ,very  combination  of  circumstances  to 
win  for  the  victim  Mr.  Yorke's  liveliest  interest. 

No  other  hand  was  there  to  raise— to  aid ;  no  other  voice 
to  question  kindly ;  no  other  brain  to  concert  measures :  he 
had  to  do  it  all  himself  This  utter  dependence  of  the  speech- 
less, bleeding  youth  (as  a  youth  he  regarded  him)  on  his  be^ 
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nevolenoe,  seouied  that  benevolenoe  most  e%ctaally.  Weil 
did  Mr.  Yorke  like  to  have  power,  and  to  use  it :  he  had  now 
hetween  his  hands,  power  over  a  fellow-creature's  life :  it 
suited  him.  "     ^ 

No  less  perfectly  did  it  suit  his  saturBine  better  half:  the 
incident  was  quite  in  her  way,  and  to  her  taste.  Sontb  women 
would  have  been  terror-struck  to  see  a  goiy  mam  brought  in 
over  their  threshold,  and  laid  down  in  their  hall  in  the  *'howe 
of  the  night."  There,  you  would  suppose,  was  subject-matter 
for  hysterics.  No :  Mrs.  Yorke  went  intQ  hysterics  when 
Jessie  would  not  leave  the  garden  to  come  to.  her  knitting,  or 
when  Martin  proposed  starting  £>r  Australia,  with  a  view  to 
realize  fireedom,  and  escape  the  tyrainny  of  Matthew ;  but  an 
attempted  murder  near  her  door — a  half-murdeired  man  ia  her 
best  bed — set  her  straight,  cheered  her  spirits,  gave  her  cap 
the  dash  of  a  turban. 

Mrs.  Yorke  was  just  the  woman  who,  while  rendering  mis- 
erable the  drudging  life  of  a  simple  maid-servant,  veould  noise 
like  a  heroine  a  hospital  full  of  plague  patients.  She  almost 
loved  Moore :  her  tough  heart  almost  yearned  tovirard  him, 
when  she  found  him  committed  to  her  charge— left  in  her 
arms,  as  dependent  on  her  as  her  youngest-bom  in  the  cradle. 
Had  she  seen  a  4omestic,  or  one  of  her  daughters,  give  him  a 
draught  of  water,  or  smooth  his  pillow,  she  would  have  boxed 
the  intruder's  ears.  She  chased  Jessie  and  Rose  firom  the 
upper  realm  of  the  house  :  she  forbade  the  housemaids  to  set 
their  foot  in  it. 

Now,  if  the  accident  had  happened  at  the  rectory  gatea^ 
and  old  Helstone  had  taken  in  the  martyr,  neither  Yorke  nor 
his  wife  would  have  pitied  hiyn  :  they  would  have  adjudged 
him  right  served  for  his  tyranny  and  meddling  :  as  it  was,  he 
became,  for  the  present,  the  apple  of  their  eye. 

Strange  I  Louis  Moore  was  permitted  to  come— to  sit  down 
on  the  edge  of  the  bed,  and  lean  over  the  pillow — ^to  hold  his 
brother's  hand,  and  press  his  pale  forehead  with  his  fraternal 
Hps  :  and  Mrs.  Yorke  bore  it  well.  She  suiSered  him  to  stay 
half  the  day  there ;  she  once  sufiered  him  to  sit  up  all  night 
in  the  chamber ;  she  rose  herself  at  five  o'ckx^k  of  a  wet  No- 
vember morning,  and  with  her  own  hands  lighted  the  kitdien 
fire,  and  made  the  brothers  a  breakfast,  and  served  it  to  them 
herself     Majestically  arrayed  in  a  boundless  flannel  wrapper, 
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a  shaivl,  and  her  night-cap,  she  sat  and  watched  them  eat  as 
complacently  as  a  hen  beholds  her  chickens  feed.  Yet  she 
gave  the  cook  warning  that  day  for  venturing  to  make  and 
carry  up  to  Mr.  Moore  a  basin  of  sago-gruel ;  and  the  house- 
maid lost  her  favor  because,  when  Mr.  Louis  was  departing, 
0he  brought  him  his  surtout  aired  from  the  kitchen,  and,  like 
a  '*  forward  piece,"  as  she  was,  helped  him  on  with  it,  and 
accepted,  in  return,  a  smile,  a  ''  thank  you,  my  girl,"  and  a 
shilling.  Two  ladies  caUed  one  day,  pale  and  anxious,  and 
begged  earnestly,  humbly,  to  be  allowed  to  see  Mr.  Moore 
one  instant :  Mrs.  Yorke  hardened  her  heart,  and  sent  them 
packing — ^not  without  opprobrium. 

But  how  was  it  when  Hortense  Moore  came  ?  Not  so  bad 
as  might  have  been,  expected :  the  whole  family  of  the  Moores 
really  seemed  to  suit  Mrs.  Yorke  so  as  no  otixer  family  had 
ever  suited  her.  Hortense  anc^  she  possessed  an  exhaustless 
mutual  theme  of  conversation  in  the  corrupt  propensities  of 
servants.  Their  views  of  this  class  were  similar  :  they 
watched  them  with  the  same  sus^acion,  and  judged  them  with 
the  same  severity.  Hortense^  too,  from  the  very  first,  showed 
no  manner  of  jealousy  of  Mrs.  Yorkers  attentions  to  Robert : 
she  let  her  keep  the  post  of  nurse  with  little  interference  ;  and, 
for  herself,  found  ceaseless  occupation  in  fidgeting  about  the 
house,  holding  the  kitchen  imder  surveillance,  reporting  "what 
passed  there,  and,  in  short,  making  herself  generally  usefiil. 
Visitors  they  both  of  them  agreed  in  excluding  sedulously  from 
the  sickrroom.  They  held  the  young  mill-owner  captive,  and 
hardly  let  the  air  breathe  or  the  sun  shine  on  him. 

Mr.  MacTurk,  the  surgeon  id  whom  Moore*s  case  had  been 
committed,  pronounced  his  wound  of  a  dangerous,  but,  he 
trusted,  not  of  a  hopeless  character.     At  first,  he  wished  to 

Slace  with  him  a  nurse  of  his  own  selection ;  but  this  neither 
frs.  Yorke  nor  Hortense  would  hear  of:  they  promised  faith- 
jul  observance  of  directions.  He  was  left,  therefore,  for  the 
present,  in  their  hands. 

Doubtless,  they  executed  the  trust  to  the  best  of  their  abil- 
ity ;  but  something  got  wrong  :  the  bandages  were  displaced, 
or  tampered  with ;  great  loss  of  blood  followed.  MacTurk, 
being  summoned,  came  with  steed  afoam.  He  was  one  of 
those  surgeons  whom  it  is  dangerous  to  vex :  abrupt  in  hii 
best  moods ;  in  his  worst,  savage.     On  seeing  Moore's  state, 
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he  relieved  his  feelings  by  a  little  flowery  language,  with 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  strew  the  present  page.  A  bou- 
quet or  two  of  the  choicest  blossoms  fell  on  the  unperturbed 
head  of  one  Mr.  Graves,  a  stony  young  assistant  he  usually 
carried  about  with  him ;  with  a  second  nosegay  he  gifted  an- 
other young  gentleman  in  his  train :  an  interesting  fap-simile 
of  himself,  being,  indeed,  his  own  son  ;  but  the  full  corbeille  i 
of  blushing  bloom  fell  to  the  lot  of  meddling  womankind,  en  ' 
masse.  ' 

For  the  best  part  of  one  winter  night,  himself  and  satelliteti 
were  busied  about  Moore.  There,  at  his  bedside,  shut  up 
alone  with  him  in  his  chamber,  they  wrought  and  wrangled 
over  his  exhausted  frame.  They  three  were  on  one  side  of 
the  bed,  and  Death  on  the  other.  The  conflict  w^as  sharp : 
it  lasted  till  day  broke,  when  the  balance  between  the  bellig- 
erents seemed  so  equal  that  both  parties  might  have  claimed 
the  victory. 

At  dawn,  Graves  and  young  MacTurk  were  left  in  chaige 
of  the  patient,  while  the  senior  went  himself  in  search  of  ad- 
ditional strength,  and  secured  it  in  the  person  of  Mrs.  Hois- 
fall,  the  best  nurse  on  his  stafi*.  To  this  woman  he  gave 
Moore  in  charge,  with  the  sternest  injunctions  respecting  ihe 
responsibiUty  laid  on  her  shoulders.  She  took  this  responsi- 
biUty  stolidly,  as  she  did  also  the  easy  chair  at  t^e  bed-head. 
That  moment  she  began  her  reign. 

Mrs.  Horsfall  had  one  Virtue-M)rders  received  firom  Mac- 
Turk  she  obeyed  to  the  letter ;  the  Ten  Commandments  were 
less  binding  in  her  eyes  than  her  surgeon's  dictum.  In  other 
respects,  she  was  no  Woman,  but  a  cbagon.  Hortense  Moore 
fell  effaced  before  her ;  Mrs.  Yorke  withdrew— crushed :  yet 
both  these  women  were  personages  of  some  dignity  in  their 
own  estimation,  and  of  some  bulk  in  the  estimation  of  others. 
Perfectly  cowed  by  the  breadth,  the  height,  the  bone,  and  the 
brawn  of  Mrs.  Horsfall,  they  retreated  to  the  back  parl(»r. 
She,  for  her  part,  sat  up  stairs  when  she  liked,  and  down 
stairs  when  she  preferred:  it :  she  took  her  dram  three  times 
a  day,  and  her  pipe  of  tobacco  four  times. 

As  to  Moore,  no  one  now  ventured  to  inquire  about  him : 
Mrs.  Horsfall  had  him  at  dry-nurse  :  it  was  she  who  was  to 
do  for  him ;  and  the  general  conjecture  now  ran  that  she  did 
for  him  accordingly. 
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'  Morning  and  evening  MacTurk  came  to  see  him  :  Ms  case, 
thus  complicated  by  a  new  mischance,  was  become  one  of 
interest  in  the  surgeon's  eyes  j  he  regarded  him  as  a  damaged 
piece  of  clock-work,  which  it  would  be  creditable  to  his  skill 
to  set  agoing  again.  Graves  and  young  MacTurk- — ^Moore's 
sole  other  visitors — contemplated  him  in  the  light  in  which 
they  were  wont  to  contemplate  the  occupant  for  the  time  be- 
ing of  the  dissecting-room  at  Stillbro'  Infirmary. 

Robert  Moore  had  a  pleasant  time  of  it :  in  pain ;  in  dan- 
ger ;  too  weak  to  move ;  almost  too  weak  to  speak ;  a  sort  of 
giantess  his  keeper ;  the  three  surgeons  his  sole  society.  Thus 
he  lay  through  the  diminishing  days  and  lengthening  nights 
of  the  whole  drear  month  of  November. 

In  the  commencement  of  his  captivity,  Moore  used  feebly 
to  resist  Mrs.  Horsfall :  he  hated  the  sight  of  her  rough  bulk, 
and  dreaded  the  contact  of  her  hard  hands ;  but  she  taught 
him  docility  in  a  trice.  She  made  no  account  whatever  of 
his  six  feet — ^his  manly  thews  and  sinews :  she  turned  him  in 
his  bed  as  another  woman  would  have  turned  a  babe  in  its 
cradle.  When  he  was  good,  she  addressed  him  as  "my 
dear,"  and  "  honey ;"  and  when  he  was  bad,  she  sometimes 
shook  him.  Did  he  attempt  to  speak  when  MacTurk  was 
there,  she  lifted  her  hand  and  bade  him  *'  hush !"  like  a 
nurse  checking  a  forward  child.  If  she  had  not  smoked — ^if 
she  had  not  ts^en  gin,  it  would  have  been  better,  he  thought ; 
but  she  did  both.  Once— in  her  absence— -he  intimated  to 
MacTurk  that  *'  that  woman  was  a  dram-drinker." 

"  Pooh !  my  dear  sir ;  they  are  all  so,"  was  the  reply  he 
got  for  his  pains.  "  But  Horsfall  has  this  virtue,"  added  the 
surgeon — "  drunk  or  sober,  she  always  remembers  to  obey  me." 

At  length  the  latter  autumn  passed :  its  fogs,  its  rains, 
withdrew  from  England  their  mourning  and  their  tears ;  its 
winds  swept  on  to  sigh  over  lands  far  away.  Behind  Novem- 
ber came  deep  winter  ;  clearness,  stillness,  frost  accompanying. 

A  calm  day  had  settled  into  a  crystalline  evening ;  the 
world  wore  a  North  Pole  coloring :  all  its  lights  and  tints 
looked  like  the  "reflets"*  of  white,  or  violet,  or  pale  green 
gems.     The  hills  wore  a  hlac-blue ;  the  setting  sun  had  pur- 

*  Find  me  an  English  word  as  good,  reader,  and  I  will  gladly  dia- 
pense  with  the  French  Vord.     Reflections  won't  do. 
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pie  in  its  red ;  the  aky  was  ice,  all  silvered  azure  ;  when  tbe 
stars  rose,  they  were  of  white  crystal — ^not  gold ;  gray,  or 
cerulean,  or  flaunt  emerald  hues — cool,  pure,  and  transparent 
— tinged  the  mass  of  the  landscape. 

What  is  this  by  itself  in  a  wood  no  longer  green,  no  loogei 
even  russet ;  a  wood;  neutral  tint — ^this  dark  blue  moving  ob- 
ject 1  Why,  it  is  a  school-boy — a  Briar£eld  grammar-sduxd- 
boy — who  has  left  his  companions,  now  trudging  home  by  the 
high  road,  and  is  seeking  a  certain  tree,  with  a  certain  mossy 
mound  at  its  root — convenient  as  a  seat.  Why  is  he  lingei- 
ing  here  ?  the  air  is  cold,  and  the  time  wears  late.  *He  siti 
down :  what  is  he  thinking  about  ?  Does  he  feel  the  chaste 
charm  nature  wears  to-night]  A  pearl-white  moon  smiles 
through  the  gray  trees.     Poes  he  care  for  her  smile  ? 

Impossible  to  say ;  for  he  is  silent,  and  his  countenance 
does  not  speak :  as  yet,  it  is  no  mirror  to  reflect  sensation,  but 
rather  a  mask  to  conceal  it.  This  boy  is  a  stripling  of  fifteen 
— slight  and  tall  of  his  years ;  in  his  face  there  is  as  Uttle  of 
amenity  as  of  servility :  his  eye  seems  prepared  to  note  any 
incipient  attempt  to  control  or  overreach  him,  and  the  rest  of 
his  features  indicate  faculties  alert  for  resistance.  Wise 
ushers  avoid  unnecessary  interference  with  that  lad.  To 
break  him  in  by  severity  would  be  a  useless  attempt ;  to  win 
him  by  flattery  would  be  an  effort  worse  than  useless.  He 
is  best  let  alone.  Time  will  educate,  and  experience  traia 
him. 

Professedly,  Martin  Yorke  (it  is  a  young  Yorice,  of  course] 
tramples  on  the  name  of  poetry  :  talk  sentiment  to  him,  and 
you  would  be  answered  by  sarcasm.  Here  he  is,  wandering 
alone,  waiting  duteously  on  Nature,  while  she  unfolds  a  page 
of  stern,  of  silent,  and  of  solemn  poetry,  beneath  his  attentive 
gaze. 

Being  seated,  he  takes  from  his  satchel  a  book-^-aiot  the 
Latin  grammar,  but  a  contraband  volume  of  Fairy  tales; 
there  will  be  light  enough  yet  for  an  hour  to  serve  his  keen 
young  vision :  besides,  the  moon  waits  on  him — ^her  beam, 
dim  and  vague  as  yet,  fills  the  glade  where  he  sits. 

He  reads :  he  is  led  into  a  soHtary  mountain  region ;  all 
round  him  is  rude  and  desolate,  shapeless,  and  almost  colore 
less.  He  hears  bells  tinkle  on  the  wind ;  forth-riding  firwn 
the  formless  folds  of  the  mist,  dawns  on  him  the  brightest 
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vision — a  gteeii-rol)ed  lady,  bn  a  snow-white  palfrey ;  he  sees 
her  dress,  her  gems,  and  her  steed ;  she  arrests  him  with  some 
mysterious  question:  he  is  spell-hound,  and  must  follow  her 
into  Fairy  land. 

A  second  legend  hears  him  to  the  sea-shore  :  there  tumhles 
in  a  strong  tide,  hoiling  at  the  hase  of  diaszy  clifis :  it  rains  and 
blows.  A  reef  of  rocks,  black  and  rough,  stretches  far  into 
the  sea ;  all  alcmg,  and  among,  and  above  these  crags,  dash 
and  flash,  sweep  and  leap,  swells,  wreaths,  drifts  of  snowy 
spray.  Some  lone  wanderer  is  out  on  these  rocks,  treading, 
with  cautious  step,  the  wet,  wild  sea- weed ;  glancing  down 
into  hollows  whero  the  brine  Hes  fathoms  deep  and  emerald- 
dear,  and  seeing  there  wilder,) and  stranger,  and  huget  vege- 
tation than  is  foufid  on  land,  with  treasure  of  shells^— some 
green,  some  purple,  some  pearly— clustered  in  the  curls  of  the 
snaky  plants.  He  hears  a  cry.  Looking  up,  and  forward, 
he  sees,  at  the  bleak  point  of  the  reef,  a  tall,  pale  thing — 
shaped  like  man,  but  made  of  spray — transparent,  tremulous, 
awftd  :  it  stands  not  alone :  they  are  all  human  figures  that 
wanton  in  the  rocks — a  croWd  of  foam-women — a  band  of 
white,  evanescent  Nereides. 

Hush!  Shut  the  book :  hide  it  in  the  satchd.  Martin 
hears  a  tread.  He  listens :  No — ^Yes.  Once  more,  the  dead 
leaves,  lightly  crushed,  rustle  on  the  wood-path.  Martin 
watches  :  the  trees  part,  and  a  woman  issues  forth. 

She  is  a  lady  dressed  in  dark  silk^  a  veil  covering  her  face. 
Martin  never  met  a  lady  in  this  wood  before— -nor  any  female, 
save,  now  and  then,  a  village-girl  come  to  gather  nuts.  To- 
night, the  apparition  does  not  displease  him.  He  observes,  as 
she  approaches,  that  she  is  neither  old  nor  plain,  but^  on.  the 
contrary,  very  youthftd ;  and,  but  that  he  now  recognizes  her 
for  one  whom  he  has  often  willfully  pronounced  ugly,  he  would 
deem  that  he  discovered  traits  of  beauty  belund  the  thin  gauze 
of  that  veil. 

She  passes  him,  and  says  nothing.  He  knew  she  would  : 
all  women  are  proud  monkeys — and  he  knows  no  more  con- 
ceited doll  than  that  Caroline  Helstone.  The  thought  is 
hardly  hatched  in  hus  mind,  wh^i  the  lady  retraces  those  two 
steps  she  had  got  beyond  him)  and,  raising  her  veil,  reposes 
har  glance  on  his  face,  while  she  softly  asks : 

"  Are  you  one  of  Mr.  Yorkers  sons  f" 
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No  human  evidence  would  ever  have  been  able  to  persuade 
Martin  Yorke  that  he  blushed  when  thus  addressed  ;  yet  blush 
he  did,  to  the  ears. 

"  I  am/*  he  said,  blimtly ;  and  encouraged  himself  to  won- 
der, supercihously,  what  would  come  next. 

**  You  are  Martin,  I  think  ?"  was  the  observation  that  fol- 
lowed. 

It  could  not  have  been  more  felicitous  :  it  was  a  simple  sen- 
tence—very artlessly,  a  little  timidly,  pronounced ;  but  it 
chimed  in  harmony  to  the  youth's  nature :  it  stilled  him  like 
a  note  of  music. 

Martin  had  a  keen  sense  of  his  personality  :  he  felt  it  right 
and  sensible  that  the  girl  should  discriminate  him  from  his 
brothers.  Like  his  father,  he  hated  ceremony  :  it  was  accept- 
able td  hear  a  lady  add^refis  him. as  "Martin,"  and  not  Mr. 
Martin,  or  Master  Martin,  which  form  would  have  lost  her 
his  good  graces  forever.  Worse,  if  possible,  than  ceremony, 
was  the  other  extreme  of  shpshod  familiarity  :  the  slight  tone 
of  bashfulness — the  scarcely-perceptible  hesitation— was  con- 
sidered perfectly  in  place. 

"  I  am  Martin,"  he  said. 

"  Are  your  father  and  mother  well  V — (it  was  lucky  she 
did  not  say  papa  and  mamma :  that  would  have  undone  all)  i 

— "  and  Rose  and  Jessie  V 

"  I  suppose  so.'* 

**  My  Cousin  Hortense  is  still  at  Briarmains  ?** 

"Oh,  yes!'* 

Martin  gave  a  comic  half  smUe  and  demi-groan :  the  half 
smile  was  responded  to  by  the  lady,  who  could  guess  i|i  what 
sort  of  odor  Hortense  was  Hkely  to  be  held  by  the  young 
Yorkes. 

"  I)oes  your  mother  like  her  ?** 

"  They  suit  so  well  about  the  servants,  they  can't  help  lik- 
ing each  other. '^ 

^' It  is  cold  to-night." 

"  Why  are  you  out  so  late  ?*' 

"  I  lost  my  way  in  this  wood." 

Now,  indeed,  Martin  allowed  himself  a  refreshing  laugh  of 
scom. 

"  Lost  your  way  in  the  mighty  forest  of  Briarmains !  You 
deserve  never  more  to  find  it." 


I 
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' '  I  never  was  here  betfore,  and  I  believe  I  am  trespassing 
now :  you  might  inform  against  me  if  you  chose,  Martin,  and 
have  me  fined  :  it  is  your  father's  wood." 

''.I  should  think  I  knew  that ;  but  since  you  are  so  simple 
as  to  lose  your  way,  I  will  guide  you  out." 

"  You  need  not :  I  have  got  into  the  track  now  :  I  shall  be 
right.     Martin"  (a  little  quickly),  "  how  is  Mr.  Moore  ?" 

Martin  had  beard  certain  rumors :  it  struck  him  that  it 
might  be  amu»ng  to  make  an  experiment. 

"  Groing  to  die.  Nothing  can  save  him.  All  hope  flung 
overboard  I" 

She  put  her  veil  aside.     She  looked  into  his  eyes,  and  said, 

"To  die!" 

"To  die.  All  along  of  the  women,  my  mother  and  the 
rest :  they  did  something  about  his  bandages  that  finished 
every  thing  :  he  would  have  got  better  but  for  them.  I  am 
sure  they  should  be  arretted,  cribbed,  tried,  and  brought  in  for 
Botany  Bay,  at  the  very  least."  ^ 

The  questioner,  perhaps,  did  not  hear  this  judgment :  she 
stood  motionless.  In  two  minutes,  without  smother  word,  she 
moved  forward  :  no  good-night,  no  further  inquiry.  This  was 
not  amusing,  nor  what  Martin  had  calculated  on  :  he  expect- 
ed something  dramatic  and  demonstrative :  it  was  hardly 
worth  while  to  frighten  the  girl,  if  she  would  not  entertain 
him  in  return.     He  called, 

"  Miss  Helstone !" 

She  did  not  hear  or  turn.  He  hastened  after  and  overtook 
her. 

"  Come.     Are  you  uneasy  about  what  I  said  ?" 

**  You  know  nothing  about  death,  Martin :  you  are.  too 
young  for  me  to  talk  toxM)nceming  such  a  thing." 

**  Did  you  believe  me  ?  It's  all  flummery  !  Moore  eats 
like  three  men :  they  are  always  making  sago  or  tapioca,  or 
something  good  for  him  :  I  never  go  into  the  kitchen  but  there 
is  a  sauce-pan  on  the  Are  cooking  him  some  dainty.  I  think 
I  will  play  the  old  soldier,  and  be  fed  on  the  fat  of  the  land 
like  him." 

"  Martin  I  Martin  I"  here  her  voice  trembled,  and  she 
stopped. 

*•  It  is  exceedingly  wrong  of  you,  Hartin  :  you  have  almost 
killed  me." 
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Again  she  stopped :  she  leaned  against  a  tree,  trembling, 
shuddering,  and  as  pale  as  death. 

Martin  contemplated  her  with  inexpressible  curiosity.  In 
one  sense  it  was,  as  he  would  have  expressed  it,  "  nuts"  to 
him  to  see  this  :  it  told  him  so  much,  and  he  was  beginning 
to  have  a  great  relish  for  discovering  secrets ;  in  another  sense, 
it  reminded  him  of  what  he  had  once  felt  when  he  had  heard 
a  blackbird  lamenting  for  her  nestlings,  which  Matthew  had 
crushed  with  a  stone,  and  that  Was  not  a  pleasant  feeling. 
Unable  to  find  any  thing  very  appropriate  to  say^  in  order  to 
comfort  her,  he  began  to  cast  about  in  his  mind  what  he  could 
do :  he  smiled  :  the  lad's  smile  gave  wondrous  transparency 
to  his  phjrsiognomy. 

"Eureka!"  he  cried.  "I'll  set  all  straight  by-and-by. 
You  are  better  now.  Miss  Caroline :  walk  forward,"  he  uiged. 

Not  reflecting  that  it  would  be  more  difficult  for  Miss  Hel- 
stone  than  for  himself  to  climb  a  wall  or  penetrate  a  hedge, 
he  piloted  her  by  a  short  cut  which  led  to  no  gate.  The  con- 
sequence was  he  had  to  help  her  over  some  formidable  obsta- 
cles, and,  while  he  railed  at  her  for  helplessness,  he  perfectly 
liked  to  feel  himself  of  use. 

"  Martin,  before  we  separate,  assure  me  seriously  and  on 
your  word  of  honor,  that  Mr.  Moore  is  better." 

"  How  very  much  you  think  of  that  Moore  !" 

"  No — but-T— many  of  his  iriends  may  ask  me,  and  I  wish 
to  be  able  to  give  an  authentic  answer." 

"  You  may  tell  them  he  is  well  enough,  only  idle :  you 
may  tell  them  that  he  takes  mutton-chops  for  dimier,  and  the 
best  of  arrow-root  for  supper,  I  intercepted  a  basin  myself 
one  night  on  its  way  up  stairs,  and  ate  half  of  it." 

"  And  who  waits  on  him,  Martin  ?     Who  nurses  him  ?" 

"  Nurses  him? — ^the  great  baby  !  Why,  a  woman  as  round 
and  big  as  our  largest  water-butt — a  rough,  hard-favored  old 
girl.  I  make  no  doubt  she  leads  him  a  rich  life  :  nobody  else 
is  let  near  him  :  he  is  chiefly  in  the  dark.  It  is  my  belief  she 
knocks  him  about  terribly  in  that  chamber.  I  listen  at  the 
wall  sometimes  when  I  am  in  bed,  ai^d  I  think  I  hear  her 
thumping  him.  You  should  see  her  fist :  she  could  hold  half 
a  dozen  hands  like  yours  in  her  one  palm.  After  all,  not- 
withstanding the  chops  and  jellies  he  gets,  I  would  not  be  in 
his  shoes.     In  fact,  it  is  my  private  opinion  that  she  eats  most 
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of  what  goes  tip  ott  the  tray  to  Mr.  Moore.     I  \^h  ilhe  ihay 
not  be  starving  him." 

Profound  silence  and  meditatioji'  oH-  Caroline's  part,  and 
a  sly  watchfulness  on  Martin's. 

"  You  iiever  see  him,  I  suppose,  MaVtin  ?" 

"I  ?     No  :  I  don't  ciare  to  see  Mm,  for  my  own  part/' 

Silence  again. 

"Did  not  you  come  to  our  house  once  with  Mrs.  Pryor, 
about  Sive  weeks  ^ince,  to  ask  after  him  ?"  again  inquired 
Martin. 

"Yes." 

"  I  dare  say  you  wished  to  be  shown  up  stairs  T* 

"  We  did  wish  it :  we  entreated  it ;  but  your  mother  de- 
clined." 

"  Ay  !  she  declined :  I  heard  it  all :  she  treated  you  as  it 
is  her  pleasure  to  treat  visitors  ncvip  and  then :  she  behaved 
to  you  rudely  and  harshly." 

**  She  was  not  kind  ;  for  you  know,  Martin,  we  are  rela- 
tions, and  it  is  natural  we  should  take  an  interest  in  Mr. 
Moore.  But  here  we  must  part :  w<9'  are  at  your  iather'^^ 
gate." 

"  Very  well — ^what  of  that  ?    I  shall  walk  honie  With  you." 

"  They  will  misE^  you,  atid  wonder  where  you  arte." 

"Let  them  ...  I  caA  take  care  of  myself,  I  diippose." 

Martin  knew  that  he  had  already  incurred  the  penalty  of 
a  lecture,  and  dry  bread  for  his  tea.  No  matter,  thA  evening 
had  furnished  him  with  an  adventure  :  it' was  better  thto  muf- 
fins and  toast..  n 

He  walked  home  with  Caroline.  On  the  wiay  Ae  promised 
to  see  Mr.  Moore,  in  spite  of  the  dragon  who  guarded  his 
chamber,  and  appointed  an  hour  on  the  next  day  when  Car- 
oline was  to  come  to  Briarmainr  Wood  and  get  tidings  of  him : 
he  would  meet  her  at  a  certain  tree.  The  scheme  led  to  noth- 
ing :  still  he  liked  it. 

Having  reached  home,  th^  dry  bread  atid  the  lecture  were 
duly  administered  to  him,  and  he  was  dismissed  to  bed  at  an 
early  hour.  He  accepted  hia  punishnient  with  the  toughest 
stoicism. 

Ere  ascending  to  his  ohajcnber  he  paid  a  i^i^t  visit  to*  the 
diniiig*itx)in,  a  stiU,  cold,  stately  apartment,  seldom  used ;  for 
the  &mily  ctrntomarily  dined-  in  the  back  patlor.     He  stood 
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before  the  mantle-piece,  and  lifted  his  candle  to  two  pictures 
hung  above — ^female  heads:  one,  a  type  of  serene  beauty — 
happy  and  innocent ;  the  other,  more  lovely — ^but  forlorn  and 
desperate. 

"  She  looked  like  ih4it*^  he  said,  gazing  on  the  latter  sketch, 
"  when  she  sobbed,  turned  white,  and  leaned  against  the  tree." 

'*  I  suppose,"  he  pursued,  when  he  was  in  his  roon^,  and 
seated  on  the  edge  of  his  pallet-bed — "  I  suppose  she  is,  what 
they  call.  *  in  love;'  yes,  in  love  with  that  long  thing  in  the 
next  chamber.  Whisht !  is  that  Horsfall  clattering  him  ?  I 
wonder  he  does  not  yell  out.  It  really  sounds  as  if  she  had 
fallen  on  him  tooth  and  nail ;  but  I  suppose  she  is  making  the 
bed.  I  saw  her  at  it  once— she  hit  into  the  mattresses  as  if 
she  was  boxing.  It  is  queer,  Zillah  (they  call  her  Zillah) — 
Zillah  Horsfall  is  a  woman,  and  Caroline  Helstone  is  a  wom- 
an :  they  are  two  individuals  of  the  same  species — ^not  much 
alike  though.  Is  she  a  pretty  girl,  that  Caroline  ?  I  suspect 
she  is — very  nice  to  look  at — something  so  clear  in  her  face — 
so  soft  in  her  eyes.-  I  approve  of  her  looking  at  me ;  it  does 
me  good.  She  has  long  eyelashes :  their  shadow  seems  to 
rest  where  she  gazes,  and  to  instill  peace  and  thought.  If 
she  behaves  well,  and  continues  to  suit  me,  as  she  has  suited 
me  to-day,  I  may  do  her  a  good  turn.  I  rather  relish  the  no- 
tion of  circumventing  my  mother  and  that  ogress,  old  Hors- 
fall. Not  that  I  like  humoring  Moore ;  but  whatever  I  do 
I'll  be  paid  for,  and  in  coin  of  my  own  choosing :  I  know  what 
reward  I  will  claim — one  displeasing  to  Moore,  and  agreeable 
to  myself.'* 

He  turned  into  bed. 


CHAPTER  XXXm. 
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MARTIN  8   TACTICS. 


IiliWas  necessary  to  the  arrangement  of  Martin's  plan,  that 
he  should  stay  at  home  that  day.  Accordingly,  he  found  no 
appetite  for  breakfast ;  and,  just  about  school-time,  took  a  sc-  1 
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vere  pain  about  his  heart,  which  rei^ilered  it  advisable  that, 
instead  of  setting  but  to  the  grammar-school  with  Mark,  he 
should  succeed  to  his  father's  arm-chair  by  the  fire-side,  and 
also  to  his  morning  paper.  This  point  being  satisfactorily  set- 
tled^ and  Mad£  being  gone  to  Mr.  Sumner's  class,  and  Mat- 
thew and  Mr.  Yorke  withdrawn  to  the  counting-house,  three 
other. exploits,  nay,  four,  remained  to  be  achieved. 

The  first  of  these  was  to  realize  the  breakfast  he  had  not 
yet  tasted,  and  with  which  his  appetite  of  fifteen  could  ill  af- 
ford to  dispense  ;  the  second,  thiid,  fourth,  to  get  hi»  mother, 
Miss  Moore,  and  Mrs.  Horsfall  successively  out  of  the  way  be- 
fore four  o'clock  that  afternoon. 

The  first  was,  for  the  present,  the  most  pressing,  since  the 
work  before  him  demanded  an  amount  of  energy  which  the 
present  empty  condition  of  his  youthful  stomach  did  not  seem, 
likely  to  supply.  '  . 

Martin  knew  the  way  to  the  larder ;  and  knowing  this  way, 
he  took  it.  The  servants  were  in  the  kitchen,  breakfasting 
solemnly  with  closed  doors ;  his  mother  and  Miss  Moore  were 
airing  themselves  on  the  lawn,  and  discussing  the  closed  doors 
aforesaid :  Martin,  safe  in  the  larder,  made  fastidious  selec- 
tion firom  its  stores.  His  breakfast  had  been  delayed — ^he  was 
determined  it  should  be  recherche  :  it  appeared  to  him  that  a 
variety  on  .his  usual  somewhat  insipid  fare  of  bread  and  mUk 
was  both  desirable  and  advisable  :  the  savory  and  the  saluta- 
ry he  thought  might  be  combined.  There  was  store  of  rosy 
apples  laid  in  straw  upon  a  shelf;  he  picked  put  three.  There 
was  piastry  upon  a  dish;  he  selected  an  apricot-puff  and  a  dam- 
son tart.  On  the  plain  household  bread  his  eye  did  not  dwell ; 
but  ne  surveyed  with  favor  some  currant  tea-cakes,  smd  con- 
deiscended  to  make  choice  of  one.  Thanks  to  his  clasp-knife, 
he  was  able  to  appropriate  a  wing  of  fowl  and  a  slice  of  ham ; 
a  cantlet  of  cold  custard  pudding  he  thought  would  harmonize 
with  these  articles ;  and  having  made  this  final  addition  to 
his  booty,  he  at  length  sallied  forth  into  the  hall. 

He  was  already  half  way  across^three  steps  more  would 
have  anchored  him  in  the  harbor  of  the  back  parlor — when 
the  front  door  opened,  and  there  stood  Matthew.  Better  far 
h^  it  been  the  Old  Gentleman,  in  full  equipage  of  irorns, 
hoofs,  and  tail. 

Matthew,  skeptic  and  scoffer,  had  already  failed  to  subscribe 
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a  piotnpf  belief  in  tliot  pain  about  the  heart :  he  had  mntter- 
ed  some  words,  among  which  the  phrase  **  (Hamming  Abra- 
ham'' had  been  Very  distinctly  audible ;  and  the  succession  to 
the  arm-chair  and  nerwspaper  had  appeared  to  afiect  him  with 
mental  spasms :  the  spectacle  now  before  him,  the  apples,  the 
tarts,  the  tearcake,  the  fowl,  ham,  and  pudding,  ofiered  evi- 
dence but  too  weir  calculated  to  inflate  his  opinion  of  his  own 
sagacity. 

Murtin  paused  '' interdit''^  one. minute,  one  instant;  the 
next  lie  knew  his  ground,  and  prohounced  all  well.  With 
the  trae  perspicacity  "des  Ames  Elites,"  he  at  once  sa^  how 
this— ^at  first  sight  untoward  erent-^might  be  turned  to  ex- 
cellent account :  he  saw  how  it  might  be  so  handled  as  to  se- 
cure the  accomplishment  of  his'  tecond  tatik,  viz.,  tlte'  disposal 
of  his  mother.  He  knew  that  a  collision  between  him  and 
Matthew  always  suggested  to  Mrs.  Yorke  the  propriety  of  a 
fit  of  hysterics  ;  he  further  knew  that,  on  the  principle  of  calm 
succeeding  to  storm,  after  a  momiif^  of  hysterics,  hii^  mother 
was  sure  to  indulge  in  an  afliexlioon  of  Sed.  This  would  ac- 
comimodftte  him  perfectly. 

The  collision  duly  took  pliWe  itt'the  ME,  A  dry  IkugH,  an 
insulting  sneer,  a  (^bntem][)1;uous  tatmt,  met  By  a  nonchalant 
but  most  cutting  reply,  were  the  signalis'.  They  rushed  at  it. 
Martin,  who  usually  madfe  little  noise  On  these  occasions,  made 
a  great  deal  now.  In  flew  the  (Servants,  Mrs.  Yorke,  ]VKss 
Moore :  no  female  hand  coiild  separate  them :  Mr.  Yoike 
was  summoned. 

"  Sons,"  said  he,  "  one  of  you  must  leave  my  roof  if  l^is  oc- 
curs again :  I  Tiriil  have  no  Cain  and  Abel  stnfe  here." 

Martin  now  allowed  himself  to  be  taken  off:  he  had  been 
hurt ;  he  was  the  youngest  and  slightest ;  he  was  quite  cool, 
in  no  pailsion  :  he  even  smiled,  content  thilt  the  most  difficult 
part  of  the  labor  he  had  set  himself  was  over. 

Once  he  seem^  to  flag  in  the  coume  of  the  morning. 

"  It  is  not  worth  while  to  bother  myself  for  that  CaiDline," 
he  ifemai^ed.  But,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  afterward,  he  was 
again  in  tiie  dining^-room,  looking  at  the  head  with  disheveled 
tresses  and  eyes  turbid  with  despair. 

'*  Yes/'  he  said,  '^I  made  her  sob,  idiudder,  almost  fSiint: 
I'll  see  her  smile  before  IVe  done  with  her :  besides,  I  want 
to  outwit  aU  these  womenites." 
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Directly  after  dmnex,  Mr^.  Ymrke  ililffl^  her  son'fi  calisok.- 
tion  by  withdr9.^ing  to  lier  ckamiber.     Nqw  fojc  HcMrbeoBe. 

That  lady  was  just  comfortably  settled  to  sto€»ki«ig-^eaid- 
ing  in  the  back  parlor,  when  Martiii«<wl|Lyj^g  dowii  a  book 
whidi,  stretched  jon  tbfi  sofa  (he  'wjsls  Mill  i4Pkdiii|)ose4,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  acpount),  he  had  been  psimdi^  ^  all  ithe  ro- 
luptuous  jea^e  of  a  yet  ,caUpwpa8h»w«i^lazily  jn^roAuoad  £ome 
tdiscovirse  about  Sarah,  >tbe  xoaid  »t  the  HoUow.  Jm  ii»  leonne 
of  much  verbal  ffieaaderiog.  he  inmmiM  mf<mn,iiim  Hat 
this  damsel  was  3aid  to  baye  th;;ee  sWitors^  Fr^ejjc  MjQcga- 
troyd,  Jeremjiah  FjghLUs,  ,4^d  Jiob^-oi'-]V9^y'#^-39ajaiiab'8^ 
Deb's ;  and  that  Hiss  M^iin  bad  ^coied  she  kmw  for  a  fact, 
that  now  the  girl  was  left  in  solis  obo^ge  ^  ib^  fsotd^age,  she 
often  had  her  sw^uns  to  w^ate,  ,a4a4  ^«tf^a^^d  iimn  fwitb  the 
best  the  house  afiorde^ 

It  needed  fio  i?9ore.  Sortense  qoM  n0t  ba^  liwd  another 
hour  without  betaking  herself  to  the  scene  of  ih^fifi  ng&nouB 
trttOsactiQns^  f^i  mf^f^ng  tlp#  pA^^ie  ^f  mMfm  ki  ^exBon, 
Mrs.  Horsefall  remained. 

Martin,  master  of  the  field  now,  e9CtriM>ted  ifispm  Im  oaother's 
work-basket  a  bunch  of  keys ;  with  these  he  opened  tbie  side- 
board cupboard,  produced  tb<^tt^  «*  blapk  be^ttle  amd  a  iimall 
^lass,  placed  them  on  tjae  |tabiU»  ^fifokij  sncmnted  tiM  atairs, 
made  for  Mr.  Moore's  door,  tapped,  the  wise  f^pmei. 

^*  If  you  ploBfie,  jiaa^aca,  you  ^e  juiyited  tp  step  int»  the 
bi^^ck  pirlor,  and  take  Boxm  s^fb^bomenl; :  j^  ynU  n^i  be  idi»> 
turbed :  the  family  sa^  out." 

He  watched  her  down;  be  wA|$iie4  ber  in;  iaxoaeU tH^at 
the  door :  he  knew  she  was  safe. 

The  hard  work  was  done;  now  for  the  plaaAne.  He 
snatched  hi^  oap,  and  ^away  for  thp  wood. 

It  was  yet  but  half  past  thre? ;  it  bad  bean  a  fine  moniing, 
but  the  sky  looked  .dark  now ;  iJ;  w<m»  beginning  to  snow ;  the 
wind  blew  cold  :  the  wood  looked  dismal ;  the  old  trc^  grim. 
Ifet  Martin  apjpor^  the  shadoi^  on  Ins  piMii ;  lie  &mid  a 
ebarm  in  the  spectral  9£pect  oi  the  doddered  oak. 

He  had  to  wait :  to  md  fpo  he  walked,  while  tbe  flakes  fdl 
faster ;  and  ^  wifA  wbi^  SiX&»%  bod  but  mtmnsi,  pitifulr 
ly  howled. 

"  She  is  bng  in  coming,"  he  muttered,  as  he  glanced  along 
the  narrow  track.     "  I  wonder/'  h^  9¥i}jquifii,  ^*  -whpX  I  wish 
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to  see  her  so  much  for  ?     She  is  not  coming  for  me.     But  I 
have  power  over  her,  and  I  want  her  to  come  that  I  may  use 
that  power." 
.  He  continued  his  walk. 

"  Now,"  he  resumed,  when  a  further  period  had  elapsed, 
"  if  she  fails  to  come,  I  shall  hate  and  scorn  her." 

It  struck  four  :  he  heard  the  church-clock  far  away.  A  step 
80  quick,  so  light,  tjiat,  but  for  the  rustling  of  leaves,  it  would 
scarcely  have  sounded  on  the  wood-walk,  checked  his  impa- 
tience. The  wind  blew  fiercely  now,  and  the  thickened  white 
storm  waxed  bewildering ;  but  on  she  came,  and  not  dismayed. 

"  Well,  Martin,"  she  said  eagerly,  "  how  is  he  ?" 

"  It  is  queer  how  she  thinks  of  himy\  reflected  Martin : 
"  the  blinding  snow  and  bitter  cold  are  nothing  to  her,  I  be- 
lieve r  yet  she  is  Jjut  a  *  chitty-faced'  creature,  as  my  mother 
would  say.  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  wish  I  had  a  cloak 
to  wrap  her  in." 

Thus  meditating  to  himself,  he  neglected  to  answer  Miss 
He}stone. 

"  You  have  seen  him  ?"     ^ 

"No." 

» 

"  Oh  !  you  promised  you  would.  ■* 

"  I  mean  to  do  better  by  you  than  that.  Didn't  I  say,  / 
don't  care  to  see  him  ?" 

"  But  now  it  will  be  so  long  before  I  get  to  know  any  thing 
certain  about  him,  and  I  am  sick  of  waiting.  Martin,  do  see 
him,  and  give  him  Caroline  Helstone's  regards,  and  say  she 
wished  to  know  how  he  was,  and  if  any  thing  could  be  done 
for  his  comfort." 

"  I  won't." 

"  You  are  changed  :  3rou  were  so  friendly  last  night." 

**  Come  :  we  must  not  stand  in  this  wood  ;  it  is  too  cold." 

"But,  before  I  go,  promise  me  to  come  again  to-morrow 
with  news." 

"No  such  thing;  I  am  much  too  delicate  to  raiake  and 
keep^  such  appointments  in  the  winter  season :  if  you  knew 
what  a  pain  I  had  in  my  chest  this  morning,  and  how  I  went 
without  breakfast,  and  was  knocked  down  besides,  you'd  feel 
the  impropriety  of  bringing  me  here  in  the  snow.  Come,  I 
say." 

"  Are  you  really  delicate,  Martin  ?" 
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"  Don't  I  look  so  ?'* 

"  You  have  rosy  cheeks/* 

"  That's  hectic.     Will  you  come — or  you  woa't  ?" 

"  Where  V 

"  With  me.  I'  was  a  fool  not  to  bring  a  cloak :  I  would 
have  made  you  cozy." 

**  You  are  going  home :  my  nearest  road  lies  in  the  oppo- 
site direction." 

"  Put  your  arm  through  mine.     I'll  take  care  of  you." 

"  But,  the  wall — the  hedge — ^it  is  such  hard  work  climb- 
ing, and  you  are  too  slender  and  young  to  help  me  without 
hurting  yourself." 

"  You  shall  go  through  the  gate." 

"  But—" 
,  "  But !— but !     Will  you  trust  me  or  not  ?" 

She  looked  into  his  face. 

"  I  think  I  will.  .  Any  thing  rather  than  return  as  anxious 
as  I  caiile." 

"I  can't  answer  for  that.  This,  however,  I  promise  you ; 
be  ruled  by  me,  and  you  shall  see  Moore  yourself." 

**  See  him  myself  ?" 

"Yourself." 

"  But,  dear  Martin,  does  he  know  ?" 

"Ah !  I'm  dear  now.     No  :  he  doesn't  know." 

"  And  your  mother  and  the  others  1" 

"  All  is  right." 

Caroline  fell  into  a  long  silent  fit  of  musing,  but  still  she 
walked  on  with  her  guide  :  they  came  in  sight  of  Briarmains. 

"  Have  you  made  up  your  mind  ?"  he  asked. 

She  was  silent. 

"  Decide.  We  are  just  on  the  spot.  /  won't  see  him— 
that  I  tell  you— except  to  announce  your  arrival." 

"  Martin,  you  are  a  strange  boy,  and  this  is  a  strange  step ; 
but  all  I  feel  is  and  has  been,  for  a  long  time,  strange.  I 
will  see  him." 

"  Having  said  that,  you  will  neither  hesitate  nor  retract  ?" 
^  "No." 

"  Here  we  are,  then.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  passing  the  par- 
lor window  :  no  one  will  see  you.  My  father  and  Matthew 
are  at  the  mill ;  Mark  is  at  school ;  the  servants  are  in  the 
back  kitchen ;  Miss  Moore  is  at  the  cottage ;  my  mother  in 
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her  bed ;  and  Mis.  Horsfall  in  Paradine.  Obserye-^I  ^eed 
not  ring :  I  open  the  door ;  the  hall  is  empty  ;  the  £tair-case 
quiet ;  so  is  the  gallery  :  the  whole  house  and  all  its  inhabit- 
ants are  under  a  spell,  which  I  will  not  break  till  you  are 
gone." 

"  Martin,  I  trust  you." 

"  You  never  said  a  better  word.  Let  me  take  your  ^haiHd : 
I  will  shake  off  the  snow  and  dry  it  for  you.  You  are  cold 
and  wet:  never  mind;  there  is  a  fire  up  stairs.  Are  you 
ready  T*^  -^ 

'  "Yes." 

"Follow  me." 

He  left  his  shoes  on  the  mat ;  mounted  the  stai^  unshod ; 
Caroline  stole  after,  with  noiseless  step  :  there  was  a  gallery, 
and  there  was  a  passage  ^  at  the  end  of  that  passage  Martin 
paused  befo^  a  door  and  tapped :  he  had  to  tap  twice— 
thiice  :  a  voice,  know^  to  one  listener^  at  last  said^ 
*    "Come  in."  \         '  ^ 

The  boy  entered  briskly. 

"  Mr.  Moore^  a  lady  called  to  inquire  after  you  :'  none  of 
the  women  were  about :  it  is  washing-day,  and  the  maids  are 
over  the  crown  of  the  head  in  soap-suds  in  the  back  kitchen ; 
so  I  asked  her  to  step  up." 

"  Up  here,  sir  ?" 

"  Up  here,  sir ;  but  if  you  object,  she  shafl  go  down  again." 

"  Is  this  a  place,  or  am  I  a  person  to  bring  a  lady  to,  you 
^bBurd  lad  ?"  , 

"  No  :  so  I'll  take  her  off." 

"  Martin,  you  will  stay  here^     Who  is  she  ?" 

"  Your  grandmother  from  that  chateau  on  the  Scheldt  Miss 
Moore  talks  about." 

"  Martin,"  said  the  softest  whisper  at  the  door,  "  doA't  be 
foolish." 

"  Is  she  there  ?"  inquired  Moore,  hastily.  He  ha4  caughl; 
an  imperfect  soimd. 

"  She  is  there,  fit  to  faint :  she  is  standing  on  the  mat, 
shocked  at  your  want  of  filial  affection." 

"  Martin,  you  are  an  evil  cross  between  an  imp  and  a  page. 
What  is  she  Hke  ?" 

"  More  like  me  than  you  ;  for  she  is  young  and  beautifid." 

"  You  are  to  show  her  forward.     Do  you  hear  ?" 


\ 
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'^  Cofoe,  Miag  Caroline/' 

**  Miss  Caroline  !"  repeated  Moore. 

And  when  Miss  Caroline  entered,  die  wa£  eneou&tered  in 
the  middle  of  the  chamber  by  a  tall,  thin,  wasted  figure,  who 
took  both  her  hands. 

"  I  give  you  a  quarter  of  an  hour/'  said  Murtio,  as  he  with- 
drew :  "  no  more.  Say  what  you  have  to  say  in  that  time  : 
till  it  is  past,  I  will  wait  in  the  gallery :  nothing  shall  ap* 
proaeh :  I'll  see  you  safe  away.  Should  you  penist  in  stay- 
ing longex,  I  leare  you  to  your  fate.'^ 

He  shut  the  door.  Lt  the  gallery  he  was  as  elate  as  a 
king :  he  had  never  been  engaged  in  an  adventune  he  liked  so 
well ;  for  no  ady^iture  had  erer  invested  him  with  so  much 
unportance,  or  ius^ed  him  with  so  much  interest. 

**  You  are  eome  at  last,"  said  the  meager  man,  gaxing  oa 
his  Yiiitsess  with  hollow  eyes. 

^  Did  you  expeet  me  be&re  1" 

**  For  a  month — ne^r  two  montha,  we  have  been  very 
near ;  and  I  have  been  in  aad  pain,  and  daagw,  and  misery, 
Cary." 

**  I  could  not  idocne." 

'*  Couldn't  you  1  But  the  Rectory  and  Briarmatm  Afe 
very  near :  not  two  inilfis  apart/'  ^ 

There  va«  p«tA^<-there  was  pleasofse  in  the  girl's  faee  as 
die  listened  to  these  implied  r^fimaches :  it  was  sweet*— -it  was 
bitter  to  defend  herself. 

''  When  I  say  I  could  not  icome,  I  mean  I  could  not  fee 
you ;  for  I  caxse  with  mamma  the  very  day  we  heard  what 
had  happened.  Mr.  MacTurk  then  told  us  it  was  impossible 
to  admit  any  stranger." 

"  But  afterwardh--reTery  6ne  aflmnoen  these  many  weeks 
past  I  have  waited  and  listened.  Something  here,  Cary"  (lay- 
ing his  hand  on  his  breast),  "  told  me  it  was  impossible  but 
that  you  should  think  of  me.  Not  that  I  merit  thought ;  but 
we  are  old  aoquaintaaee :  we  are  cousins." 

"  I  came  again,  Kobert :  ipamma  and  I  came  again.** 

'*  Did  you  ?  Come,  that  is  woith  hearing :  since  you  came 
again,  we  will  sit  down  and  talk  about  it" 

They  sat  down,  Caroline  drew  her  chair  up  to  his.  The 
air  was  now  dark  with  snow :  an  Iceland  blast  was  driving 
it  wildly.     This  pair  neither  heard  the  long  '*  wuihetriag'' 
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rush,  nor  saw  the  white  burden  it  drifted  :  each  seemed  con- 
scious but  of  one  thing — ^the  presence  of  the  other. 

"  So  mamma  and  you  came  again  ?*' 

"  And  Mrs.  Yorke  did  treat  us  strangely.  We  asked  to  see 
you.  '  No/  said  she ;  '  not  in  my  house.  I  ami  at  present 
responsible  for  his  life :  it  shall  not  be  forfeited  for  half  an 
hour's  idle  gossip.'  But  I  must  not  tell  you  all  she  said :  it 
was  very  disagreeable.  However,  we  came  yet  again — ^mam- 
ma, Miss  Keeldar,  and  I.  This  time  we  thought  we  should 
conquer,  as  we  were  three  against  one,  and  Shirley  was  on 
our  side.     But  Mrs.  Yorke  opened  such  a  battery." 

Moore  smiled.     "  What  did  she  say  ?*' 

"  Things  that  astonished  us.  Shirley  laughed  at  last ;  I 
cried ;  mamma  was  seriously  annoyed :  we  were  all  three 
driven  from  the  field.  Since  that  time  I  have  only  walked 
once  a  day  past  the  house,  just  lor  tfie  satisfaction  of  looking 
up  at  your  window,  which  I  could  distinguish  by  the  drawn 
curtains.     I  really  dared  not  come  in." 

"  I  have  wished  for  you,  Caroline." 

"I  did  not  know  that.  I  never  dreamed  one  instant  that 
you  thought  of  me.  If  I  had  but  most  distantly  imagined 
such  a  possibility—" 

"  Mr8>  Yorke  would  still  have  beaten  you." 

"She  would  not.  Stratagem  should  have  been  tried,  if 
persuasion  failed.  I  would  have  come  to  the  kitchen  door; 
the  servant  should  have  let  me  in ;  and  I  would  have  walked 
straight  up  stairs.  In  fact,  it  was  far  more  the  fear  of  intru- 
sion— ^the  fear  of  yourself,  that  baffled  me,  than  the  fear  of 
Mrs.  Yorke." 

"  Only  last  night,  I  despaired  of  ever  seeing  you  again. 
Weakness  has  wrought  terrible  depression  in  me— terrible  de- 
pression." 

**  And  you  sit  alone  ?" 

"  Worse  than  alone." 

"  But  you  must  be  getting  better,  since  you  can  leave  your 

bed  ?" 

"  I  doubt  whether  I  shall  live :  I  see  nothing  for  it,  afler 
such  exhaustion,  but  decline." 

"  You—you  shall  go  home  to  the  Hollow." 

''Dreariness  would  accompany  —  nothing  cheerful  come 
near  me." 
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"  I  tcill  alter  tliis :  this  shall  be  altered,  were  there  ten 
Mrs.  Yorkes  to  do  battle  with." 

"  Gary,  you  make  me  smile." 

"  Do  smile  :  smile  again.  Shall  I  tell  you  what  I  should 
like?" 

**  Tell  me  any  thing— only  keep  talking.  I  am  Saul :  but 
for  mu^ic  I  should  perish." 

"  I  should  like  you  to  be  brought  to  the  Rectory,  and  given 
to  me  and  mamma." 

*'  A  precious  gift !  I  have  not  laughed  since  they  shot  me 
till  now." 

"  Do  you  suffer  pain,  Robert  ?" 

"  Not  so  much  pain  now ;  but  I  am  hopelessly  weak,  and 
the  state  of  my  mind  is  inexpressible — dark,  barren,  impotent. 
Do  you  not  read  it  all  in  my  face  ?     I  look  a  mere  ghost  ?" 

"Altered,' yet  I  should  have  known  you  any  where  :  but  I 
understand  your  feelings  :  I  experienced  something  like  it. 
Since  we  met,  I  too  have  been  very  ill." 

"Fery  ill?" 

"I  thought  I  should  die.  The  tale  of  my  life  seemed  told. 
Every  night  just  at  midnight  I  used  to  wake  from  awful 
dreams — 4ind  the  book  lay  open  before  me,  at  the  last  page 
where  was  written  *  finis. '     I  had  strange  feelings." 

"  You  speak  my  experience." 

"I  believed  I  should  never  see  you  again ;  and  I  grew  so 
thin-^as  thin  as  you  are  now :  I  could  do  nothing  for  myself 
— ^neither  irise  nor  lie  down;  and  I  could  not  eat — ^yet,  you 
see  I  am  better." 

"  Comforter !  sad  as  sweet :  I  am  too  feeble  to  say  what  I 
feel ;  but,  while  you  speak,  I  do  feel." 

"Here  I  am  at  your  side,  where  I  thought  never  more  to 
be :  here  I  speak  to  you — I  see  you  listen  to  me  willingly — 
look  at  me  kindly.     Did  I  count  on  that  ?     I  despaired." 

Moore  sighed — a  sigh  so  deep,  it  was  nearly  a  groan :  he 
covered  his  eyes  with  his  hand. 

"  May  I  be  spared  to  make  some  atonement !" 

Such  was  his  prayer. 

"  And  for  what  ]" 

"  We  'will  not  touch  on  it  now,  Gary ;  unmanned  as  I  am, 
I  have  not  the  power  to  cope  with  such  a  topic.  Was  Mrs. 
Pryor  with  you  during  your  illness  ?" 
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*«  Yes'*  (Caroline  smiled  bnghtly),  ''  you  know  she  is  mam- 
ma?" 

*'  I  have  heard  :  Hortense  told  me ;  but  that  tale  too  I  will 
receive  from  yourself.     Does  she  add  to  your  happiness  ?" 

"  What !  maimna  ]  She  is.  dear  to  me  ;  how  dear  I  can 
not  say.     I  was  altogether  weary,  and  she  held  me  up." 

"  I  deserve  to  hear  that  in  a  moment  when  I  can  scarce 
lift  my  hand  to  my  head.     I  deserve  it." 

"  It  is  no  reproach  against  you." 

'^  It  is  a  coal  of  fire  heaped  on  my  head ;  and  so  is  eveiy 
word  you  addrpss  to  me,  and  every  look  that  hghts  your  sweet 
face.  Come  still  nearer,  Lina,  and  give  me  youy  hand — if 
my  thin  fingers  do  not  scare  you." 

She  took  those  thin  fingers  between  her  two  UttlQ  hands-^ 
she  bent  her  head  ''  et  les  efileura  de  sea  levres"  (I  put  that 
in  French  because  the  word  '*  effleurer"  is  ^  exquisite  word). 
Moore  was  much  moved  :  ^  large  tear  or  two  cpursed  down 
his  hollow  cheek. 

"  I'U  keep  these  things  in  my  heart,  Cary :  that  kiss  I  will 
put  by,  and  you  shall  hear  of  it  again  one  day*" 

"  Come  out !"  cried  Martin,  opening  the  door.  "  Come 
^way — ^you  have  had  twenty  minutes  insteaij  pf  q,  quarter  of 
an  hour." 

"  She  will  not  stir  yet,  you  hempseed  *" 

"I  dare  not  stay  longer,  Robert." 

"  Can  you  promise  to  return  ]" 

" No,  she  can't,"  responded  Martin.  "The  thing  mustn't 
become  customary :  I  can't  be  troubled.  It's  very  well  fc^ 
ofice  :  I'll  not  have  it  repeated." 

"  You'll  not  have  it  repeated  !" 

"  Hush !  don't  vex  hina— we  could  not  have  met  to-day  but 
for  him :  but  I  will  come  again,  if  it  is  your  wish  that  I  should 
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.  »*  It  zs  my  wish — ^my  one  wish— ahnost  the  only  wirfi  I  can 
feel." 

"  Come  this  minute  :  my  mother  has  coughed,  got  up,  set 
her  feet  on  the  floor.  Let  her  only  catch  you  on  the  stairs, 
Miss  Caroline :  you're  not  to  bid  him  good-by"  (stepping  be- 
tween her  and  Moore)—"  you  ftre  to  march." 

"My  shawl,  Martin." 

"  I  have  it.  I'll  put  it  on  fpr  yoij  when  yoi;  ^re  ^n  the 
hall." 
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He  made  them  part:  l^e  would  sufier  no  fiir^well  but 
what  could  be  expressed  in  looks :  he  half  carried  Caroline 
down  the  stairs.  In  the  hall  he  gapped  her  shawl  round 
her,  and — ^but  that  his  mother's  tr/end  then  creaked  in  the 
gallery,  and  but  that  a  sentiment  of  diffidence— the  proper, 
natural,  therefore  the  noble  itnpulse  of  his  boy's  heart,  held 
him  back,  he  would  have  claimed  his  reward— 4ie  would  have 
said,  *^  Now,  Miss  Caroline,  for  all  this  give  me  one  kiss." 
But  ere  the  word^  had  pas8e4  his  hps,  she  was  across  the 
snowy  road,  rather  skimiping  than  wading  the  drifts. 

"  She  is  my  debtor,  and  I  will  be  paid." 

He  flatter^  himself  that  it  wa&  opportunity,  not  andacity, 
which  had  fiauled  him :  he  misjudg^  the  quality  of  his  own 
nitture^  and  held  i\  for  itomething  lower  tiuui  i^  WM. 


^^^ 
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QASS   QF  DOMESTIC  PER8SCUTI0N. — &SMA|UUB|:«E  J3SiWtmf3f^  QW 
PIOUS  FERSSVEEAKCE  IN  7HE  DISCHARGE  OF  REl^I^IOU^  PUTIES, 

Maktin,  having  known  the  taste  of  excitement,  wanted  a 
second  draught ;  having  felt  the  dignity  of  power,  he  loathed 
to  relinquish  it.  Miss  Helstone— that  girl  he  had  always 
called  ugly,  and  whose  face  was  now  perpetually  before  his 
eyes,  by  day  and  by  night,  in  dark  and  in  sunshine— had  once 
come  within  his  sphere :  it  fretted  him  to  think  the  visit 
might  never  be  repeated.' 

Though  a  school-boy,  he  was  no  ordinary  school-boy :  ho 
was  destined  to  grow  up  an  original.  At  a  tew  years  later 
date,  he  took  great  pains  to  pare  and  polish  himself  down  to 
the  pattern  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  he  never  succeeded  : 
a  unique  stamp  marked  him  ^.Iways.  ^e  now  sat  idle  at  his 
desk  in  the  grammar-school,  casting  about  in  his  mind  for  the 
means  of  adding  another  chapter  to  his  commenced  romance : 
ne  did  not  yet  know  how  many  commenced  Ufe-romances  are 
doomed  never  to  get  beyond  the  first — pr,  at  most,  the  second 
chapter.     His  Saturday  half-holiday  he  spent  in  the  wood 
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with  his  hook  of  fairy  legends,  stnd  that  other  unwritten  hook 
of  his  imagination. 

Martin  harhored  an  irreligious  reluctance  to  see  the  ap- 
proach of  Sunday.  His  father  and  mother — ^while  disclaim- 
ing community  with  the  Estahlishment -7— failed  not  duly, 
once  on  the  sacred  day,  to  fill  their  large  pew  in  Briarfield 
church  with  the  whole  of  their  hlooming  family.  Theoretic- 
ally, Mr.  Yorke  placed  all  sects  and  churches  on  a  level ; 
Mrs.  Yorke  awaraed  the  palm  to  Moravians  and  Quakers,  on 
account  of  that  crown  of  humihty  hy  these  worthies  worn : 
neither  of  them  were  ever  known,  however,  to  set  foot  in  a 
conventicle. 

Martin,  I  say,  disliked  Sunday,  hecause  the  morning  service 
was  long,  and  the  sermon  usually  little  to  his  taste  :  this  Sat- 
urday afternoon,  however,  his  woodland  mumngs  disclosed  to 
him  a  new-found  charm  in  the  coming  day. 

It  proved  a  day  of  deep  snow :  so  deep^  that  Mrs.  Yorke, 
during  hreakfast,  announced  her  conviction  that  the  children, 
hoth  hoys  and  girls,  would  he  hotter  at  home ;  and  her  de- 
cision that,  instead  of  going  to  church,  they  should  sit  silent 
for  two  hours  in  the  hack  parlor,  while  Rose  and  Martin  al- 
ternately read  a  succession  of  sermons :  John  Wesley's  Ser- 
mons :  John  Wesley,  heing  a  Reformer  and  an  Agitator,  had 
a  place  hoth  in  her  own  and  her  hushand's  favor. 

"  Rose  will  do  as  she  pleases,"  said  Martin,  not  looking  up 
from  the  hook  which,  according  to  his  custom  then  and  in 
afler-life,  he  was  studying  over  his  hread  and  milk. 

"Rose  will  do  as  she  is  told,  and  Martin  too,"  observed 
the  mother. 

"  I  am  going  to  church." 

So  her  son  replied,  with  the  ineffable  quietude  of  a  true 
Yorke,  who  knows  his  will  and  means  to  have  it,  and  who, 
if  pushed  to  the  wall,  will  let  himself  be  crushed  to  death, 
provided  no  way  of  escape  can  be  found— but  will  never  ca- 
pitulate. 

"  It  is  not  fit  Weather,  "^^  said  the  father. 

No  answer:  the  youth  read  studiously;  he  slowly  broke 
his  bread  aiid  sipped  his  milk. 

**  Martin  hates  to  go  to  church,  but  he  hates  still  more  to 
obey,"  said  Mrs.  Yorke. 

"  I  suppose  I  am  influenced  by  pure  perverseness  V\ 
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"  Yes,  you  are." 

"  Mother,  I  am  not.** 

"  By  what,  then,  are  you  influenced  ?" 

"  By  a  complication  of  motives  ;  the  intricacies  of  which  I 
should  as  soon  think  of  explaining  to  you,  as  I  should  of  turn- 
ing myself  inside  out  to  e:diibit  the  internal  machinery  of  my 
frame." 

"  Hear  Martin !  Hear  him  !"  cried  Mr.  Yorke.  "  I  must 
see  and  have  this  lad  of  mine  brought  up  to  the  Bar :  Nature 
meant  him  to  live  by  his  tongue.  Hesther,  your  third  son 
must  certainly  be  a  lawyer  :  he  has  the  stock  in  trade— brass, 
self-conceit,  and  words — ^words — ^words." 

'*  Some  bread,  Rose,  if  you  please,*'  requested  Mattin,  with 
intense  gravity,  serenity,  phlegm :  the  boy  had  naturally  a 
low,  plaintive  voice,  which,  in  his  "dour"  moods,  rose  scarce- 
ly alx>ve  a  lady's  whisper :  the  more  inflexibly  stubborn  the 
humor,  the  softer,  the  sadder  the  tone.  He  rang  the  bell, 
and  gently  asked  for  his  walking  shoes. 

"  But,  Martin,"  urged  his  sire,  "  there  is  drift  all  the  way 
— a  man  could  hardly  wade  through  it.  However,  lad,"  he 
continued,  seeing  that  the  boy  rose  as  the  churbh-bell  began 
to  toll,  "  this  is  a  case  wherein  I  would  by  no  means  balk  the 
obdurate  chap  of  his  will.  Q-o  to  church  by  all  means. 
There  is  a  pitiless  wind,  and  a  sharp,  frozen  sleet,  besides  the 
depth  under  foot.  Gro  out  into  it,  since  thou  preferrest  it  to 
a  warm  fireside. " 

Martin  quietly  assumed  his  cloak,  comforter,  and  cap,  and 
deliberately  went  out. 

"My  father  has  more  sense  than  my  mother,"  he  pro- 
nounced. "  How  women  miss  it !  They  drive  the  nail  into 
the  flesh,  thinking  they  are  hammering  away  at  insensate 
stone." 

He  reached  church  early. 

"  Now,  if  the  weather  frightens  her  (and  it  is  a  real  De- 
cember tempest),  or  if  that  Mrs.  Pryor  objects  to  her  going 
out,  and  I  should  miss  her  after  aU,  it  will  vex  me :  but,  tem- 
pest or  tornado,  hail  or  ice,  she  ought  to  come ;  and,  if  she 
has  a  mind  worthy  of  her  eyes  and  features,  she  iinll  come : 
she  will  be  here  for  the  chance  of  seeing  me,  as  I  am  here  for 
the  chance  of  seeing  her :  she  will  want  to  get  a  word  re- 
specting her  confounded  sweet-heart,  as  I  want  to  get  another 
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flavor  of  what  I  think  the  essence  of  life  :  a  tase  of  'i^stence, 
with  the  spirit  preserved  in  it,  and  not  evaporated.  Adven- 
ture is  to  stagnation  what  Champagne  is  to  flat  porter.'' 

He  looked  ^und.  The  church  was  eold,  silent,  empty,  but 
for  one  old  womaa.  As  the  chimes  subsided,  and  the  single 
bell  toUed  idowly^  another  and  another  elderly  parishioner 
came  dropping  in,  and  took  his  humble  station  in  the  free  sit* 
tings.  It  is  always  the  frailest,  the  oldest,  and  the  poorest 
that  brav^  the  worst  weather,  to  prove  and  roaintain  thof 
co4staney  to  dear  old  mothisr  Chureh :  this  wild  jnoniing,  not 
one  affluttit  fwuly  extended,  not  ose  eadrriagfi  party  appeared 
— all  the  lined  and  cushidned  pews  were  emply  ;  cHiiy  on  tiie 
baf  e  oaJ^^  ^e%tB  syit  ranged  the  gray-haixed  eldcos  aad  feeble 
paupers. 

"  I'll  aeera  }m,  if  §he  doemH  tfome,'^  mnttened  J^aitin 
shortly  mA  sa'vj^gely  t9  himsAlf.  The  rector'a  ahovBUhat 
had  passed  the  porch  >  Mrr  Hektone  wad  his  eleik  wme  in 
the  vestry. 

^fh^  bells  ceas^d-H^he  reading-desk  was  fiUadrnrthe  doors 
were  cios^-H^  ferviee  eoadnfinoed :  void  stosd  ike  seotory- 
p^w — ^  was  m>t  ther9 :  Martin  seorned  her. 

^'Worthless  thing!  Vapid  thing!  CkMBmonplace  hmn* 
bug !     I^ike  all  pther  girl^weakly,  selfish,  shallow  !^ 

Buch  was  Martiii'^  liturgy, 

**  Sh^  is  I30t  like  pur  pietufe  i  hat  eyes  ate  not  large  and 
expressive :  her  nose  is  not  straight,  delicate,  TTftllani^ :  faer 
mouth  has  not  that  ckariQ  I  thought  it  had-^which,  I  im- 
agined, could  beguile  me  of  sullenness  in  my  worst  moods. 
What  is  she  ?     A  t^rea^-papw,  a  doU,  a  toy-^^a  girl,  in  short. " 

So  absorbed  was  1^^  young  eynie,  ha  forgot  to  rise  fi»m 
bis  knees  at  the  prc^r  plaoe,  and  was  stiU  in  an  exranplary 
attitude  of  devotion  when— the  litany  over— ^the  first  hymn 
was  given  out.  To  be  so  caught  did  not  ooiitribttte  to  soothe 
him  :  he  started  ^p  red  (for  be  was  as  sensitive  to  ridieule  as 
any  girl).  Tp  i»«*e  th«  matter  worse,  the  church  door  had 
reopened,  a»4  tb^  aides  w«re  filling :  patter,  patter,  patter, 
a  hundred  little  feet  trotted  m*  It  was  the  Siuiday-scfaolars. 
According  to  Briarfield  wintfjr  pustpm,  these  ehildren  had  till 
now  been  kept  where  there  was  a  wairm  stove,  ai^  only  led 
into  cburdi  just  befpre  the  Ccwimunien  Mad  Sermon. 

Th^  little  pi^ei  wi^ra  fettled  fin«,  and  at  last,  vrben  the 
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boys  and  the  younger  girls  w^^tfd  all  arranged — y/hsa  the  organ 
was  swelling  high,  and  the  choir  and  congregation  were  rising 
to  uplift  a  spiritual  song: — a  tall  class  of  young  women  came 
quietly  in,  closing  the  procession.  Their  teachers,  having 
seen  them  seated,  passed  into  the  jceictory-pew.  The  French- 
gray  cloak  and  small  beaver  bonnet  we^e  known  to  Martin  : 
it  was  |the  yety  costume  his  eyes  hxA  acl^ed  to  jcatch.  Miss 
Helstone  had  nojt  ^ijiiTered  ithe  storm  ;to.prov«  an  impediment : 
after  all,  she  was  cqifiQ  to  church,  Mi^tia  probably  whisper- 
e<f  in^  satisfaction  to  his  hymA-iboo^ »  at  Any  rate,  he  therer 
with  hid  his  |ace  Xyvo  minuctes. 

Satisfied  or  not,  he  had  time  to  get  very  angiy  willi  her 
again  before  the  ^rmp^  was  oy^er ;  she  had  iitever  oBioe  looked 
his  way  :  at  least,  he  had  not  been  so  lucky  as  to  ^acounter 
a  glance. 

"  If,"  he  fi9.id- — "  if  she  take^  no  notice  /of  me ;  if  eke  shows 
I  am  not  in  h^  thoughts^  I  phall  have  a  woi»e,  a  meaner 
opinion  of  her  Ujiau  evjer.  Most  despicable  would  it  be  to 
come  for  the  sake  of  those  sheep-faoed  Swaday-scholaxs,  and 
not  for  my  sake,  or  that  long  skeleton  Moore's.'^ 

The  sermon  found  an  end ;  the  benediction  was  p»)no»nced ; 
the  congregaticm  dispersed  :  she  had  not  been  near  him. 

Now,  indeed^  a»  Maritin  set  his  face  homeward,  h^  felt  icIoAt 
the  sleet  was  sharps  and  the  east  wind  cold. 

His  nea^rest  way  lay  through  some  fields :  it  was  a  danger? 
ous,  because  an  untrodden  way  :  he  did  not  care ;  he  would 
take  it.  Near  the  second  stile  rose  a  plump  of  tj^ees :  was 
that  an  umbrella  waiting  thejre  ?  Yes :  an  umbrella  held 
>vith  evident  difficulty  against  the  blast :  behind  it  fluttered 
a  French  gray  cloak.  Martin  grinned  %&  he  toiled  up  the 
steep,  encimibered  field,  difficult  to  the  foot  as  a  slope  in:  the 
upper  realms  of  Etna.  There  was  an  inimitable  look  in  his 
face  when,  having  gained  the  stile,  he  seated  himself  coolly 
thereupon,  and  thus  opened  a  conference  which,  for  his  own 
part,  he  was  willing  to  prolong  indefiiutely. 

''  I  think  you  had  bette^:  strik<9  a  bargain  >  eac^hange  me 
for  Mrs.  Pryor." 

"  I  was  not  sure  whether  you  would  €ome  this  way,  Mar- 
tin ;  but  I  thought  I  would  run  the  chanee  :  there  i&  no  such 
thing  ^  gettipg  ^>  qwot  Wf9i  Sfojfm  in  the  church  or  church- 
yard." 
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**  WiU  you  agree  ?  Make  over  Mrs.  Pryor  to  my  mother, 
and  put  me  in'  her  skirts  ?" 

"  As  if  I  could  understand  you  I  What  puts  Mrs.  Piyor 
into  your  head  ?" 

"  You  call  her  *  mamma/  don't  you  ?'' 

"  She  is  my  mamma." 

"  Not  possible — or  so  inefficient,  so  careless  a  mamma — ^I 
should  make  a  five  times  better  one.  You  znay  laugh :  I 
have  no  objection  to  see  you  laugh :  your  teeth — I  hate  ugly 
teeth;  but  yours  are  as  pretty  as  a  pearl  necklace,  and  a 
necklace  of  which  the  ped,rls  are  very  fair,  even,  and  well 
matched,  too." 

'*  Martin,  what  now  ?  I  thought  the  Yorkes  never  paid 
compliments?" 

"  They  have  not  done  till  this  generation ;  but  I  feel  as  if 
it  were  my  vocation  to  turn  out  a  new  yariety  of  the  Yorke 
species.  I  am  rather  tired  of  my  own  ancestors :  we  have 
traditions  going  back  for  four  ages — tales  of  £[iram,  which 
was  the  son  of  Hiram,  which  was  the  son  of  Samuel,  which 
was  the  son  of  John,  which  was  the  son  of  Zerubbabel  Yorke. 
All,  from  Zerubbabel  down  to  the  last  Hiram,  were  such  as 
you  see  my  father.  Before  tha^  there  was  a  Grodfrey :  we 
have  his  picture ;  it  hangs  in  Moore's  bed-room :  it  is  like  me. 
Of  his  character  we  know  nothing ;  but  I  am  sure  it  was 
different  to  his  descendants :  he  has  long,  curling,  dark  hair ; 
he  is  carefully  and  cavalierly  dressed..  Having  said  that  he 
is  like  me,  I  need  not  add  that  he  is  handisome." 

"  You  are  not  handsome,  Martin." 

"  No ;  but  wait  a  while :  just  let  me  take  my  time :  I 
mean  to  begin  from  this  day  to  cultivate,  to  polish — and  we 
shall  see." 

"You  are  a  very  strange — a  very  unaccountable  boy, 
Martin ;  but  don't  imagine  you  ever  will  be  handsome :  yon 
can  not." 

*'  I  mean  to  try.  But  we  were  talking  about  Mrs.  Pryor : 
she  must  be  the  most  unnatural  mamma  in  existence,  coolly 
to  let  her  daughter  come  out  in  this  weather.  Mine  was  in 
such  a  rage,  because  I  would  go  to  church :  she  was  fit  to 
fling  the  kitchen-brush  after  me." 

'*  Mamma  was  very  much  concerned  about  me  ;  but  I  am  i 

afraid  I  was  obstinate  :  I  would  go."  I 

I 
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"To  see  me  1" 

"  Exactly  :  I  thought  of  nothing  else.  I  greatly  feared  the 
snow  would  hinder  you  from  coming :  you  don't  know  how 
pleased  I  was  to  see  you  all  by  yourself  in  the  pew.** 

"  I  came  to  fuliill  my  duty,  and  set  the  parish  a  good  ex- 
ample. And  so  you  were  obstinate,  were  you?  I  should 
like  to  see  you  obstinate,  I  should.  Wouldn't  I  have  you 
in  good  discipline  if  I  owned  you  ?  Let  me  take  the  lun- 
breUa." 

"  I  can't  stay  two  minutes  :  our  dinner  will  be  ready." 

**^  And  so  will  ours ;  and  we  have  always  a  hot  dinner  on 
Sundays.  Roast  goose  to-day,  with  apple  pie  and  rice  pud- 
ding. I  always  contrive  to  know  the  bill  of  fare  :  well,  I  like 
these  things  uncommonly ;  but  I'll  make  the  sacrifice,  if  you 
wiU."  * 

"  We  have  a  cold  dinner :  my  uncle  will  aUow  no  unneces- 
sary cooking  on  the  Sabbath.  But  I  must  return  :  the  house 
would  be  in  commotion,  if  I  failed  to  appear." 

"  So  will  Briarmains,  bless  you  I  I  think  I  hear  my  father 
sending  out  the  overlooker  and  five  of  the  dyers,  to  look  in  six 
directions  for  the  body  of  his  prodigal  son  in  the  snow ;  and 
my  mother  repenting  her  of  her  many  misc^eeds  toward  me, 
now  I  am  gone." 

"Martin,  how  is  Mr.  Moore." 

"  That  is  what  you  came  for<*— just  to  say  that  word.** 

"  Come,  tell  me  quickly." 

"  Hang  him  !  He  is  no  worse ;  but  as  ill-used  as  ever — 
mewed  up,  kept  in  soUtary  confinement.  They  mean  to 
make  either  an  Idiot  or  a  maniac  of  him,  and  take  out  a  com- 
mission of  lunacy.  Horsfall  starves  him :  you  saw  how  thin 
he  was." 

"  You  were  very  good  the  other  day,  Martin." 

"  What  day  ?     I  am  always  good^a  model." 

"  When  will  you  be  so  good  again  ?" 

"  I  see  what  you  are  after ;  but  you'll  not  wheedle  me  :  I 
am  no  cat's  paw." 

"  But  it  must  be  done  :<  it  is  quite  a  right  thing,  and  a  nec- 
essary thing." 

"  How  you  encroach  !  Remember,  I  managed  the  matter 
of  my  own  firee- will  before." 

"  And  you  wiH  again." 
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"  I  won't :  the  business  gave  me  far  too  zQUCjb  trpuUe '  I 
like  my  ease." 

"  Mr,  Mooxp  wishes  t9  e^  mSi,  M#u^i^ ;  figki  I  miA  to  see 
him." 

"  J  dare  say^*  (eooUy). 

''  It  is  too  h»4  oi  fpai  ^iffffffim  to  #;Qpluik  lui  firifiiads." 

"Tell  her  so." 

"  His  ow^  relations/' 

**  Come  and  blow  her  up." 

"  ¥o^  ]i;^aiBr  f)^  W<9¥}4  i94v9U9«9  «K^^  WeU,  I  shall 
stick  to  my  ppi^t.  Se^  him  I  wtl^  IT  you  won'l  hidp  me, 
I'll  ma,nag^  indthoui  he%>." 

•^  Do  :  there  is  nothiii^  Mk^  fieU'-rdii«iU>e*rrf«e}f-idependenee.'' 

"  I  ha.v«  ^  time  to  f  e^uaon  wi^  you  bqw  ;  but  I  .GQDsider 
you  provoking.     Good  morning." 

Away  ^he  ^eijit^— the  umbrdln  ^ut ;  for  fihe  oo«ld  not 
carry  it  against  ithe  iv(^. 

"  She  is  not  TajHd ;  she  is  i^ot  shallow/*  aaid  Madrtift.  "*  I 
shall  like  to  i^otch,  imi  iQ^k  how  riiie  will  woik  her  way 
without  help.  If  |;he  storm  were  not  .of  :aBe>w,  but  of  fis&r-^ 
such  as  x^ame  r^fireishija^ly  down  on  the  mties  of  liie  pkda-n^fae 
would  £Q  thioug)^  iti  to  j^ociire  fiye  miJU^utes'  J0f»eefih  fif  that 
Moore.  Now,.  I  consider  I  have  had  a  pleaeont  morning : 
the  disappointments  got  time  on  :  the  fears  and  fits  of  anger 
only  msufo  that  short  dmpunie  pleasanter,  wJien  it  eame  at 
last.  She  expected  to  coax  me  at  onee :  die'll  not  manage 
tha^  in  one  idShvlL:  fjjie^all  come  (Lgain,  iEigain,  and  y^t  again. 
Jt  would  ples^  me  io  pi^  her  in  a  pswion^-to  make  her  ery : 
I W944  tp  discover  bow  ^  fhe  will  go-r-what  she  will  do  and 
dane--4;o  get  her  wiU.  It  Aeem^  strange  and  new  to  find  cme 
hiunan  being  thinking  so  nmch  about  another  as  she  thinks 
about  Moore.  But  it  is  tiiue  to  go  home :  my  appetite  tells 
me  the  hour :  wo^'t  J  wplk  into  that  gooee  ? — and  we'll  try 
whether  Matthew  or  I  nkffH  get  the  largest  cut  of  the  apple- 
pie  tp^^y," 
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WHEREIN  MATTEES  MAKE  SOME  PROGRESS,  BUT  NOT  MUCtiT. 

MarItCn  had  pkimt^d  'C^lf :  Ad  hadf  Mi  ont  a  dextrously- 
concerted  scheme  for  his  pntnate  ttnfludettidnt ;  but  older  and 
iinser  schemers  thast  tie  axb  dfte)i  doomed^  to  see  their  ^est- 
spun  projects  swept  to  annihilation  by  the  sudden  broom  of 
Fate — ^that  fell  houitewife,  w4ose  ted  artti  none  can  control. 
In  the  present  instance,^  this  brootn  xi^as^  manufactured  out  of 
the  tough  fibers  of  Moore's:  own  stubborn  purpose,  bound  tight 
with  his  will.     He  was  now  resuming  his  strength,  &nd  mak- 
ing strange  head  against  Mrs.  Hors&H.     £lach  morning  he 
amazed  that  matron  tdt6  ti  ftesh  astonishment.     First,  he 
dischai*ged  her  from  h^  vitlet  duties:  he  Would  diriess  himself. 
Then  he  refused  the  cofiee  she  brought  him :  he  would  break- 
fast with  the  family;     Lastly,  ho  forbddiff  hel:  his  chamber. 
On  the  same  djay*  amid  the  outcries  of  all  the  women  in  the 
place,  he  put  hi»  head  but  of  doors.     Ithe  morning  after,  he 
followed  Mr;  Yorke  tcf  his  counting-house,  and  requested  an 
envoy  tb^  fetcif  a  chaise  from;  the  lled-Hotise  ttUn,     He  was 
resolved,  he  ^id^  to  rietum  home  to  the  Hpllow'  that  very  aft- 
ernoon;    Mr.  Yorke;  instead  of  opposing,  aided  and  abetted 
Aim  :  ^e  cha$B^  was  Sent  for,  though  Mrs.  Yorkle  declared  the 
step' Wbuld  be  hitf  death.     It  came.     Moore,  littl6  disposed  to 
speak,  made  his  purse  do  duty  for  his  tongue :  he  expressed  his 
g^ratitude  tb  the'  servants  and  to  Mrs.  Horsfall  by  the  chink  of 
his  coin.     Th«  bLtter  personage  approved  and  ttnderstbbd  this 
language  perfectly ;  it  made  amends  for  &ll  previbtTs  cbntu- 
maeity :   she  and  hor  patient  parted  the  best  friends  in  the 
'^rld. 

The  kitchen  visited  and  soothed,  Mooiii  betbbk  himself  to 
the  parlor  :  he  had  Mrs.  Yoifee  to  appease ;  nbt  quite  so  easy 
tt  ta^  as  ihe  pacification  of  hef  housemaids.  There  she  sat 
plung^  in  sullen  dudgeon  ;  the  gloomiest  Speculations  on  the 
depths  of  man's  ingratitudb  absorbing  her  thoughts.  He  drew 
near  and  bent  4>vtr  her ;  she  was  bbliged  to  l6ok  up,  if  it  were 
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only  to  bid  him  "  avaunt."  There  was  beauty  still  in  his  pale, 
wasted  features ;  there  was  earnestness,  aiid  a  sort  of  sweet- 
ness— ^for  he  was  smiling — in  his  hollow  eyes. 

*'  Good-by !"  he  said ;  and  as  he  spoke  the  smile  glittered 
Itnd  melted.  He  had  no  iron  mastery  of  his  sensatioRS  now : 
a  trifling  emotion  made  itself  apparent  in  his  present  weak 
state. 

'*  And  what  are  you  going  to  leave  us  for  ?**  she  asked ; 
"  we  will  keep  you,  and  do  any  thing  in  the  world  for  you,  if 
you  will  only  stay  till  you  are  stronger." 

"  Grood-by  !"  he  again  said ;  and  added,  "  you  have  been  a 
mother  to  me  :  give  your  willful  son  one  embrace.'* 

Like  a  foreigner,  as  he  was,  he  ofiered  her  first  one  cheek, 
then  the  other  :  she  kissed  him. 

"  What  a  trouble — ^what  a  burden  I  have  been  to  you !"  he 
muttered. 

"You  are  the  worst  trouble  now,  headstrong  youth  !"  was 
the  answer.  "  I  wonder  who  is  to  nurse  you  at  Hollow's  Cot- 
tage :  your  sister  Hortense  knows  no  more  about  such  matters 
than  a  child." 

"  Thank  God !  for  I  have  had  nursing  euough  to  last  me  my 
life." 

Here  the  little  girls  came  in ;  Jessie  crying.  Rose  quiet,  but 
grave.  Moore  took  them  out  into  the  hall  to  soothe,  pet,  and 
kiss  them.  He  knew  it  was  not  in  their  mother's  nature  to 
bear  to  see  any  living  thing  caressed  but  herself :  she  would 
have  felt  annoyed  had  he  fondled  a  kitten  in  her  presence. 

The  boys  were  standing  about  the  chaise  as  Moore  entered 
it ;  but  for  them  he  had  no  farewell.  To  Mr.  Yorke  he  only 
said, 

'*  You  have  a  good  riddance  of  me :  that  was  an  imlucky 
shot  for  you,  Yorke ;  it  turned  Briarmains  into  an  hospital. 
Come  and  see  me  at  the  cottage  soon." 

He  drew  up  the  glass ;  the  chaise  rolled  away.  In  half  an 
hour  he  alighted  at  his  own  garden  wicket.  Having  paid  the 
driver  and  dismissed  the  vehicle,  he  leaned  on  that  wicket  an 
instant,  at  once  to  rest  and  to  muse. 

''  Six  months  ago  I  passed  out  at  this  gate,"  said  he,  ''  a 
proud,  angry,  disappointed  man;  I  come  back  sadder,  and 
wiser :  weakly  enough,  but  not  worried.  A  cold,  gray,  yet 
quiet  world  lies  round — a  world  where,  if  I  hope  little,  I  fear 
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nothing.  All  slavish  terrors  of  embarrassment  have  left  me : 
let  the  worst  come,  I  can  work,  as  Joe  Scott  does,  for  an  hon- 
orable living :  in  such  doom  I  yet  see  some  hardship,  but  no 
degradation.  Formerly,  pecuniary  ruin  was  equivalent  in  my 
eyes  to  perscHial  dishonor ,^  It  is  not  so  now :  I  know  the  diiip 
ference.  Ruin  is  an  evil ;  but  one  for  which  I  am  prepared ; 
the  day  of  whose  coming  I  know,  for  I  have  calculated.  I 
can  yet  put  it  ofif  six  months — ^not  an  hour  longer :  if  things 
by  that  time  alter— which  is  not  probable ;  if  fetters,  which 
now  seem  indissoluble,  should  be  loosened  from  our  trade  (of 
all  things  the  most  unlikely  to  happen) — I  might  conquer  in 
this  long  struggle  yet — I  might — Good  God  I  what  might  I 
not  do  ?  But  the  thought  is  a  brief  madness :  let  me  see 
things  with  sane  eyes.  Ruin  will  come,  lay  her  ax  to  my  for- 
tune's roots,  and  hew  them  down.  I  shall  snatch  a  sapling,  I 
shall  cross  the  sea,  and  plant  it  in  American  woods.  Louis 
will  go  with  me.  Will  none  but  Louis  go  ?  I  can  n6t  tel| 
— I  have  no  right  to  ask."    ^ 

He  entered  the  house. 

It  was  afternoon,  twilight  yet  out  of  doors :  starless  and 
moonless  twilight;  for,  though  keenly  freezing  with  a  dry 
black  frost,  heaven  wore  a  mask  of  clouds  congealed  and  fast- 
locked.  The  mill-dam,  too,  was  frozen  :  the  Hollow  was  very 
still :  in-doors  it  was  already  dark.  Sarah  had  lit  a  good  fire 
in  the  parlor ;  she  was  preparing  tea  in  the  kitchen. 

"  Hortense,"  said  Moore,  as  his  sister  bustled  up  to  help  him 
off  with  his  cloak,  "  I  am  pleased  to  come  home.'' 

Hortense  did  not  feel  the  peculiar  novelty  of  this  expression 
coming  from  her  brother,  who  had  never  before  called  the  cot- 
tage his  home,  and  to  whom  its  narrow  Hmits  had  always 
heretofore  seemed  rather  restrictive  than  protective :  still, 
whatever  contributed  to  his  happiness  pleased  her ;  and  she 
expressed  herself  to  that  efiect. 

He  sat  down,  but  soon  rose  again:  he  went  to  the  window ; 
h^  came  back  to  the  firp. 

"Hortense!" 

"Monfrere?" 

"  This  little  parlor  looks  very  clean  and  pleasant ;  unusually 
bright,  somehow." 

"  It  is  true,  brother :  I  have  h^d  the  whole  house  thoroughly 
and  scrupulously  cleaned  in  your  absence." 
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"  Sister,  I  think  on  this  first  day  of  my  return  home  you 
ought  to  have  a  friend  or  so  to  tea  ;  if  it  were  only  to  see  how 
fiesh  and  Spruce  you  have  made  the  little  place." 

"  True,  brother :  i£  it  were  nof  Hite,  I  might  send  fi>r  Wsb 
Aiann." 

"  So  you  might ;  hut  it  really  is  too  late  to  disturb  that 
good  lady ;  and  the  evening  is  much  toe  cold  for  her  to  come 
out." 

"  How  thoughtful  in  you,  dear  Gerard  I  We  must  put  it 
ojS*  till  another  day.'* 

"  I  want  some  one  to-day,  dear  sister :  some  quiet  guest, 
who  would  tire  neither  of  ubt." 

"MissAinley?" 

'*  An  excellent  person,  they  say ;  but  she  lives  too'  far  off. 
Tell  Ha]hry  Scott  to  step  up  to  the  rectory,  with  a  request  £^xh 
vbu>  that  Cardinid  H^tone  should  come  and  spend  the  even- 
ing-^tfli  you." 

"  Would  it  not  be  better  to-morroi;^,  dear  brother  P* 

"  I  should  like  her  to  see  the  place  as  it  is  just  titw :  its 
brilMcolt  dK^anlkiess  and  perfect  neatness  a¥e  !k>'  much  td  ydur 
credit." 

"  It  mighli  benefit  hei*  vh  the  wty  of  exampfe." 

"  It  might  and  must :  she^  ought  to  come." 

He  went  into  the  kitchen.' 

"  Sarah,  delay  tea  half  an  hour."  He  then  oom^titoibned 
her  to  dispatch  Harrv  Scott  to  the' recfory,  giving  her  a  tested 
note  hastHy  scribbled  in  pencil  by  himsblf,  and  addres^d  "  Miite' 
Helstone." 

Scarcely  had  Sfia&tt  ^me  ta  get  impatient  undbi'  the  fesLr 
of  damagiB  to  her  toast  already  prepai^d,  whisn  &e  meslsenger 
returned,  wid  with  him  the  invited  guest. 

Shd  entiBied  through  the^  kitchen,  quietly  ttip^d  up  Sarah'^ 
stairs  to  take  off  her  bonnet  and  furs',  amit  cathd  dbWn  ste  quiet- 
ly, with  h^  beautiful  eUrU  nicefy'  sihodthed' ;  her  gracef\il 
merino  dress  and  delicate  collar  all  tnih'  and  spotless ;  her  gay 
little  work-bag  in  her  hand.  She  lingered  to  exchange  st  few 
kindly  words  with  Sarah ;  and  to  look  at  the  new  tortoise-shell 
kilTti^  basking  aUk  ^&  HatUhen  hearth ;  and  tO'  ^eak  to  the 
canary-bird,  which  a  sudden  blaze  from  the  fire  had  startled  on 
its  perch ;  and  then  she  betook  heiiself  to  the  parlor.  > 

The  gentle  salutation,  the  friendly  welcome,  w^re  intet- 
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changed  in  such  tranquil  sort  as  hefitted  cousins  meeting ;  a 
sense  of  pleasure,  subtle  and  quiet  as  a  perfume,  diffused  itself 
through  the  room  ;  the  newly-kindled  lamp  burned  up  bright ; 
the  tray  and  the  singing  um'were  brought  in. 

"I  am  pleased  to  come  home,*'  repeated  Mr.  Moore. 

They  assembled  round  the  table.  Hortense  chiefly  talked. 
She  congratulated  Caroline  on  the  evident  improvement  in 
her  health  :  her  color  and  her  plump  cheeks  were  returning, 
she  remarked.  It  was  true :  there  was  an  obvious  change 
in  Miss  Helstone:  all  about  her  seenled  elastic;  depression, 
feaii  forlomness,  were  withdrawn  :  no  longer  crushed,  and  sad- 
dened, and  slow,  and  <  drooping,  she  looked  like  one  who  had 
tasted  the  cordial  of  heart's-ease,  and  been  lifted  on  the  wing 
of  hope. 

After  tea,  Hortense  went  up  stairs :  she"  had  not  rummaged 
her  drawers  for  a  month  past,  and  the  impulse  to  perform  that 
operation  was  now  become  resistless.  During  her  absence, 
the  talk  passed  into  Caroline's  hands :  she  took  it  up  with 
ease;  she  fell  into  her  best  tone  of  conversation.  A  pleasing 
facility  and  elegance  of  language  gave  fresh  charm  to  familiar 
topics  :  a  new  music  in  the  always  soft  voice  gently  surprised 
and  pleasingly  captivated  the  listener ;  unwonted  shades  and 
lights  of  expression  elevate  the  young  countenance  with  char- 
acter, and  kindled  it  with  animation. 

**  Caroline,  you  loc^  as  if  you  had  heard  good  tidings,*'  said 
Moore,  afler  earnestly  gazing  at  her  for  some  minutes. 

"Do  I?" 

**  I  sent  for  you  this  evening  that  I  might  be  cheered ;  but 
you  cheer  me  more  than  I  had  calculated." 

''  I  am  glad  of  that.     And  I  really  cheer  you  ?" 

"  You  look  brightly ;  move  buoyantly ;  speak  musically." 

"  It  is  pleasant  to  be  here  agiain." 

"  Truly  it  is  pleasant :  I  feel  it  so.  And  to  see  health  on 
your  cheek,  and  hope  in  your  eye,  is  pleasant,  Cary :  but  what 
is  this  hope,  and  what  is  the  source  of  this  sunshine  I  perceive 
about  you  ?" 

"  For  one  thing,  I  am  happy  in  mamma :  I  love  her  so  nluch, 
and  she  loves  me.  Long  and  tenderly  she  nursed  me ;  now, 
when  her  care  has  made  me  weU,  I  can  occupy  myself  for  and 
with  her  all  the  day.  I  say  it  is  my  turn  to  attend  to  her; 
»M1  do  attend  to  her :  I  am  her  waiting-woman,  as  well  as  her 
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okM :  I  like^-yott  would  lajogh  if  yon  ]mi9m  wliat  ij^etmm  I 
hftve  in  making  dresses  and  sewing  for  her.  She  looks  so  iua# 
now,  Robert :  I  wiU  not  let  her  be  ol4-faBhioned.  And  thea, 
she  is  charming  to  talk  to:  full  of  wifidom;  ripe^  in  judgment ; 
rich  in  information ;  exhaustless  in  stores  her  observant  fac- 
ulties have  quietly  amassed.  Every  day  that  I  live  with  her, 
I  like  her  better ;  I  esteem  her  more  highly ;  1  love^  her  xxm^ 
tenderly. 

''  That  for  one  thing*  then,  Caiy»  yon  ta^L  in  esaok  a  way 
about '  mamma/  it  is  enough  to  makia  om  j^aloua.  oi  tbei!  ol4 

lady/' 

«*  She  is  not  old,  Robert." 

"  Of  the  young  lady,  then." 

**  She  does  not  pretend  to  be  young. 

**  Well— of  the  matron.  But  you  saitfl '  BiiHiimaV  af^Qtlpn 
was  one  thing  that  made  you  happy :  now  fee  th€^  othec  thii^" 

'*  I  am  glad  you  are  better."         •  "   ■ 

"  What  besides  ?" 

"  I  am  glad  we  are  frieadfi." 

"You  and  I?" 

**  Yes :  I  once  thought  we  never  should  be<." 

"  Gary,  some  day  I  mean  to  tell  you  a  thing  about  i3(iyml£ 
ik^t  is  not  to  my  credit,  and,  consequently^  will  not  please^ yx)u/' 

"  Ah  !  don't !     I  can  not  bear  to  think  ill  of  you." 

"  And  I  c€ui  not  bear  that  you  ejiould  think  better  of  me 
than  I  deserve." 

"Well,  but  I  half  know  your  *  thing:'  indeed,  I  beliaaire  I 
^i(OW  all  about  it." 

"You  do  not." 

"  I  believe  I  do." 

"  "Wliom  does  it  concern  besides,  me  ?" 

She  colored ;  she  hesitated ;  she  was  silenit^ 

"  Speak,  Caiy  !  whom  does  it  concern  ?" 

$he  tried  ta  utter  a  name,  and  qould  not. 

"  Tell  me  :  there  is  none  {Nr^seht  but  oiti^^l^ea::  b»>frai^" 

*  But  if  I  guess  wrong  ?" 

**  I  will  forgive.     Wljsper,  Gary*" 

He  bent  his  ear  to  her  lips :  still  ^e>  would  noti  o(  oppjiit 
nRti  speak  dearly  to  the  poijit.  Seeing  that  Mooref  wiiite^ 
an4  wa^  resolved  to  hear  fljomc^qg,  she.  ajt  la^s^id, 

"  Mm  Keelda^  spent  a,  day  at  tlie.  reotprjr  aMit.  a  watk; 
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BJBMsei     The^  evening'  came  on  Tery  wintery,  and  ive  penraaded 
ber  t0  stay  ail  night." 

**  And  you  and  she  curled  yonr  kaix  togeibei  T*^ 

"  How  do  yott  know  that  ? " 

*^And  then  you  chatted;  and  she  toldyoi^— " 

"  It  was  not  at  curling-hair  time ;  so  yoa  are  Mii  tm  vHse 
aft  you  think :  and  hesideS)  she  didn't  tdl  m«&'* 

^  You  slept  together  afterward  ?'' 

**  We  occupied  the  same  room  and  bed.  We  did  not  lAaep 
much  :  we  talked  the  whole  night  through/' 

"  I'll  be  sworn  you  did  !  and  then  it  all  came  0Qt-*»4aat  pis. 
I  would  rather  you  had  hdard  it  from  myaelf." 

''  You  are  quite  i^ong :  she  did  not  tell  me'  what  yoii  sns- 
patfc:;  daoiia  not  ike  person  to  proelaim  such  things ;  hut  yet 
I  inferred  something  from  parts  of  her  discourse  :  I  gathenad 
more  from  rumor,  and  I  made  out  the  rest  by  instinct »" 

*^ But  ifshe  didnet  tell  you  that  I  wanted  to  maotry her  for 
the  sake  of  her  money,  and  that  she  refused  me  indignantly 
and  scornfully  (you  need  neither  start  nor  Uush ;  new  yet  need 
you  pstck  your  trembling  &igers  with  year  needle :  that  is  the 
plain  truth,  whether  you  like  it  or  not) — if  such  was  not  ther 
subject  of  her  august  confidences,  on  what  point  did:  they  turn  ? 
You  say  you  talked  the  whole  night  throngih :  what  about?" 

**  About  things  ym  nsrer  thennig^y  discussed  bdeve,  in- 
timate friends  aa  wehiflne  boen.:  buitiyeu  haadiyeorpMk  Isbould 
tflilyou?" 

"Yes,  yes,  Cary,  ywt  will  teU  met: 
and  friends  should  always  confide  in  each  other/' 

"  But  youi  are  bum  yen  won't^xepeai  it  ?" 

"  Quite  sure." 

"Not  to  Louis?" 

"  Not  even  to  Louifl  ?  Whatt  doea  Lonii  oaie  foir  young: 
ladies'  secrets?" 

"  Robert — Shirley  is  a  curious,  magfianiraoMS  bciag^." 

'*  I  dare  say :  I  can  ima|;in«  theie  adre  bolb  odd  points  and 
grand  pointa  about  hw." 

"I  have  found  her  chary  in  shorwiagr  i»r  fseelings ;  but 
wheal  they  rush  out,  river-like^  and  paaafull  and  poweifiil  be- 
fere  you-«almo8t  witheut  lisave  ftooi  hen  ymi.gaap^  wondnr* 
yett  admiier  and-^I  thiiy&— love>  hev;" 

"  You  saw  this  spectacle  ?" 
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"  Yes :  at  dead  of  night ;  when  all  the  house  was  silent; 
and  starlight)  and  the  cold  reflection  from  the  snow  glimmered 
in  our  chamber — then  I  saw  Shirley's  heart." 

"  Her  heart's  core  ?     Do  you  think  she  showed  yon  that  ?" 

"  Her  heart's  core." 

"  And  how  was  it  ?" 

"  Like  a  shrine — ^for  it  was  holy ;  like  snow — ^for  it  was 
pure  ;  hke  flame — for  it  was  warm ;  like  death— fot  it  was 
strong." 

"  Can  she  love  1    Tell  me  that. 

"  What  think  you  ?" 

"  She  has  loved  none  that  have  loved  her  yet." 

"  Who  are  those  that  have  loved  her  ?" 

He  named  a  list  of  gentlemen,  closing  with  Sir  Philip  Nim« 
nely. 

"  She  has  loved  none  of  these." 

*'  Yet  some  of  them  were  worthy  of  a  woman's  a&otion." 

**  Of  some  women's ;  but  not  of  Shirley's.*' 

"  Is  she  better  than  others  of  her  sex  V* 

**  She  is  peculiar,  and  more  dangerous  to  take  as  a  wife— 
rashly." 

"  I  can  imagine  that." 

"  She  spoke  of  you — " 

**  Oh !  she  did !    I  thought  you  deiyed  it." 

"  She  did  not  speak  in  the  way  you  fancy ;  but  I  asked  her, 
and  I  would  make  her  tell  me  what  she  thought  of  you,  or 
rather,  how  she  felt  toward  you.  I  wanted  to  know :  I  had 
long  wanted  to  know." 

"  So  had  I ;  but  let  us  hear :  she  thinks  meanly — she  feels 
contemptuously,  doubtless?" 

''  She  thinks  of  you  almost  as  highly  as  a  woman  can  think 
of  a  man.  You  know  she  can  be  eloquent :  I  yet  feel  in  fancy 
the  glow  of  the  language  in  which  her  opinion  was  conveyed." 

"  But  how  does  she  feel?" 

"Till  you  shocked  her  (she  said  you  had  shocked  her,  but 
she  would  not  tell  me  how),  she  felt  as  a  sister  feels  toward  a 
brother  of  whom  she  is  at  once  fond  and  proud. ' ' 

"  I'll  shock  her  no  more,  Gary,  for  the  shock  rebounded  on 
myself  till  I  staggered  again :  but  that  comparison  about  sister 
and  brother  is  all  nonsense :  she  is  too  rich  and  proud  to  en- 
tertam  fiutemal  sentiments  for  me." 
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*'  You  don't  kno'vi^  h^r,  Robert ;  and  somehow,  I  fancy  now 
(I  had  other  ideas  formerly),  that  you  can  not  know  her : 
you  and  she  are  not  so  constructed  as  to  be  able  thoroughly 
to  understand  each  otheri" 

*'  It  may  be  so.     I  esteem  her :  I  admire  her :  and  yet  my 
impressions  concerning  her  are  ha»h-perhaps  uncharitable 
Z  believe,  for  instance,„that  she  is  incapable  of  love—'' 

"  Shirley  incapable  of  love  !" 

"  That  she  wiU  never  marry :  I  imagine  her  jealous  of 
compromising  her  pride,  of, relinquishing  her  power,  of  sharing 
her  property." 

**  Shirley  has  hurt  your  amour-propre." 

"  She  did  hurt  it — though  I  had  not  an  emotion  of  tender- 
ness, not  a  spark  of  passion  for  her." 

"  Then,  Robert,  it  was  very  wicked  in  you  to  want  to 
marry  her." 

"  And  very  mean,  my  little  pastor,  my  pretty  priestess.  I 
never  wanted  to  kiss  Miss  Keeldar  in  my  life,  though  she  has 
fine  lips,  scarlet  and  round,  as  ripe  as  cherries ;  or,  if  I  did 
wish  it,  it  was  the  mere  desire  of  the  eye." 

"  I  doubt,  now,  whether  you  are  speaking  the  truth :  the 
grapes  or  the  cherries  are  sour — *  hung  too  high.'  " 

*'  She  has  a  pretty  figure,  a  pretty  face,  beautiful  hair :  I 
acknowledge  all  her  charms  and  feel  none  of  them ;  or  only 
fee»  them  in  a  way  she  would  disdain.  I  suppose  I  was  truly 
tempted,  by  the  mere  gilding  of  the  bait^  Caroline,  what  a 
noble  fellow  your  Robert  is — great,  good,  disinterested,  and 
then  so  pure !" 

*'  But  not  perfect :  he  made  a  great  blunder  once,  and  we 
will  hear  no  more  about  it." 

''And  shall  we  think  no  more  about  it,  Gary  ?  Shall  we 
not  despise  him  in  our  heart,  gentle  but  just,  compassionate 
but  upright  ?" 

"  Never !  We  will  remember  that  with  what  measure  we 
mete  it  shall  be  measured  unto  us,  and  so  we  will  give  no 
scorn— only  affection." 

"  Which  won't  satisfy,  I  warn  you  of  that.  Something 
besides  affection — something  far  stronger,  sweeter,  warmer — 
will  be  demanded  one  day  :  is  it  there  to  give  ?" 

Caroline  was  moved — ^much  moved. 

"  Be  calm,  Lina,"  said  Moore,  soothingly ;  "  I  Ittve  no  in- 
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tmtMm,  ibecamt  I  hrnm  mo  agist,  to  portsvb  yoior  miiid  sow, 
nor  for  aaonths  to  oome :  don't  look  «s  if  yaa  would  lea^re  ine : 
we  will  make  no  mose  agitating  alliisioDs :  we  will  lesome 
our  gossip.  Do  not  tremble  :  look  me  in  the  face  :  see  what 
a  po(»r,  pale,  grim  phantom  I  am"— more  pitiable  ihan  formi- 
dable/* 

She  looked  ahyly.  ^  Theve  is  aometiiing  fi>imidaUa  still, 
pale  as  you  are,"  she  said,  as  her«ye  fell  nnder  his. 

«  To  letum  to  Shirley,"  pursued  Moore ;  '*  is  k  your  opin- 
ion Uiat  she  is  ever  liioely  to  marry  Y* 

"  She  loves." 

"  Platonically-*-tlieoi0tical}y^*«all  hnmbng !"   - 

''  She  loves,  what  I  eall,  sincexelyJ' 

"  Did  she  say  so  ?" 

**  I  can  not  affirm  tiist  she  eaid  so  :  no  ffidii  x  oaftiiion  as 
I  love  this  man  or  that,  passed  her  lips." 

*' I  thought  not." 

**  But  the  fediingnBade  Its  way  in  i^te  of  Iwr,  and  I  saw  it. 
She  spoke  of  one  man  in  a  strain  not  to  be  misanderstood : 
her  voice  alone  wm  .piffioient  tmiimoaj.  HaTing  wmng 
firom  her  an  opinion  on  your  character,  i  demanded  a  second 
opinion  of — another  persoa  about  whom  I  had  my  eonjec- 
tures ;  though  they  were  the  most  tangled  and  puzzled  con- 
jectures in  the  world.  I  would  make  her  speak :  I  ahnc^ 
her,  I  chid  her,  I  pinched  her  fingers  when  she  tried  to  put 
me  off  with  gibes  and  jests  in  her  queer,  provoking  way,  and 
at  last,  out  it  came :  the  voiee,  J.  say,  was  enough  ;  hardly 
raised  above  a  whisper,  and  yet  such  a  soft  vehemence  in  its 
tones.  There  was  nd  confession-*- no  confidence  in  the  mat- 
ter :  to  these  things  she  can  not  condescend ;  but  I  am  sore 
"^at  man's  happiness  is  dear  to  her  as  her  own  life.'- 

«  Who  is  it?" 

**  I  charged  her  with  the  fact ;  she  did  not  deny;  she  did 
sot  avow,  bat  looked  at  me :  I  saw  her  eyes  by  the  snow- 
gleam.  It  was  quite  enough :  I  triumnfaed  over  her  mecei- 
lessly." 

"  What  rigbt  had  ffou  to  triumph  ?  Do  you  mean  to  say 
you  are  fancy-ftee  V 

"  Whatever  I  am,  Shirley  is  a  bondswoman.  Lbness ! 
She  has  found  her  captor.  Mistsess  she  may  be  cf  all  round 
hetr-'^-hnt  her  own  adstnss  dkie  is  not." 
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"  86  ycm  erulted  at  recognizing  a  fellow-slave  in  one  ^  fair 
and  imperial  ?" 

"  I  did ;  Robert,  you  say  right,  in  one  so  fair  and  imperial." 

•*  You  confess  it — KfeUow-BlsLve  1" 

**  I  confess  nothing  ;  but  I  say  that  haughty  Shiriey  is  no 
more  free  than  was  Hagar." 

"  And  who,  pray,  is  the  Abraham  ;  the  hero  of  a  patnaidi 
who  has  achieved  such  a  conquest  ?" 

•*  You  still  speak  scornfully,  and  cynically,  and  sorely ;  but  I 
will  make  you  change  your  note  before  I  have  done  with  you." 

•'  We  will  see  that :  can  ^e  marry  this  Cupidon  ?" 

*'  Cupidon  !  he  is  just  about  as  much  a  Cupidon  as  you  txe 
a  Cyclops." 

^  Can  she  marry  him  ?*^ 

"  You  will  see." 

"  I  want  to  know  his  name,  Cary." 

"Guess  it." 

**  Is  it  any  one  in  this  neighborhood  ?" 

**  Yes,  in  Briarfield  parish." 

"  Then  it  is  some  person  unworthy  of  her.  I  don't  know 
~a  soul  in  Briarfield  parish  her  equal." 

"Guess." 

"  Impossible.  I  suppose  she  is  under  a  delusion,  and  will 
plunge  into  some  absurdity  after  all." 

Caroline  smiled. 

"  Do  you  approve  the  ohoiee  ?"  asked  Moore.  . 

"  Quite,  quite.'' 

"  Then  I  am  puzzled  ;  for  the  head  which  owns  this  boun- 
t^Vis  fall  of  hazel  curls  is  an  excellent  little  thinking  machine, 
most  accurate  in  its  working  :  it  boasts  a  correct,  steady  judg- 
ment, inherited  from  *  mamma,*  I  suppose." 

"  And  I  qidfe  approve,  and  mamma  was  charmed." 

"  '  Mamma'  charmed !  Mrs.  Pryor.  It  can't  be  romantio 
then  ?" 

"  It  is  romantic^  but  it  is  also  right." 

**  Tell  me,  Cary.  Tell  me  out  of  pity  :  I  km  too  weak  to 
be  tantalised." 

"  You  shall  be  tantalized  :  it  will  do  you  no  harm  :  you 
axe  not  so  weak  as  you  pretend." 

"  I  have  twice  this  evening  had  some  thoughts  of  falling 
on  the  floor  at  your  feet." 
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'*  You  had  better  not :  I  shall  decline  to  help  you  up." 

"  And  worshiping  you  downright.  My  mother  was  a 
Koman  Cathohc  ;  you  look  like  the  loveliest  of  her  pictures 
of  the  Virgin  :  I  think  I  will  embrace  her  faith,  and  kneel 
and  adore.'' 

"  Robert,  Robert,  sit  still ;  don't  be  absurd  :  I  will  go  to 
Hortense,  if  you  commit  extravagances." 

*^  You  have  stolen  my  senses  :  just  now  nothing  will  come 
into  my  mind  but  '  les  litanies  de  la  sainte  Yierge.  Rose 
celeste,  reine  des  Anges  !'" 

**  •  Tour  d'ivoire,  maison  d'or' :  is  not  that  the  jargon  ? 
Well,  sit  down  quietly,  and  guess  your  riddle." 

"  But  *  mamma'  charmed  !     There's  the  puzzle." 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  mamma  said  when  I  told  her :  *  Depend 
upon  it,  my  dear,  such  a  choice  will  make  the  happiness  of 
Miss  Keeldar's  life.' " 

'*  I'll  guess  once,  and  no  more.  It  is  old  Helstoae.  She 
is  going  to  be  your  aunt." 

♦•  I'll  tell  my  uncle  ;  I'll  tell  Shirley !"  cried  Caroline, 
laughing  gleefully.  ''  Guess  again,  Robert ;  your  blunders 
are  charming." 

*•  It  is  the  parson.  Hall." 

*'  Indeed,  no  :  he  is  mine,  if  you  please." 

•*  Yours  !  Ay  ^  the  whole  generation  of  women  in  Briar- 
field  seem  to  have  made  an  idol  of  that  priest :  I  wonder 
why  :  he  is  bald,  sand-blind,  gray-haired." 

"  Fanny  will  be  here  to  fetch  me,  before  you  have  solved 
the  riddle,  if  you  don't  make  haste." 

**  I'll  guess  no  more,  I  am  tired :  and  then  I  don't  care. 
Miss  Keeldar  may  marry  '  le  grand  Turc'  for  me." 

"  Must  I  whisper  ?" 

"  That  you  must,,  and  quickly  :  here  comes  Hortense  ; 
come  near,  a  little  nearer,  my  own  Lina  :  I  care  for  the 
whisper  more  than  the  words." 

She  whispered  :  Robert  gave  a  start,  a  flash  of  the  eye,  a 
brief  laugh  :  Miss  Moore  entered,  and  Sarah  followed  behind, 
with  information  that  Fanny  was  come.  The  hour  of  con- 
verse was  over. 

Robert  found  a  moment  to  exchange  a  few  more  whispered 
sentences  :  he  was  waiting  at  the  foot  of  the  stair-case,  as 
Caroline  descended  after  putting  on  her  shawl. 
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"  Must  I  call  Shirley  a  noble  creature  now  ?"  ho  asked. 

"  If  you  wish  to  speak  the  truth,  cortainly." 

"  Must  I  forgive  her  ?" 

"  Forgive  her  ?  Naughty  Robert !  Was  she  in  the  wrong, 
or  were  you  ?" 

"  Must  I  at  length  love  her  downright,  Cory  ?" 

Caroline  looked  keenly  up,  and  made  a  moveinent  toward 
him,  something  between  the  loving  and  the  petulant. 

"  Only  give  the  word,  and  1*11  try  to  obey  you.'* 

'^  Indeed,  you  must  not  love  her :  the  bare  idea  is  perverse." 

**  But  then  she  is  handsome,  peculiarly  handsome  :  hers  is 
a  beauty  that  grows  on  you:  you  think  her  but  graceful, 
when  you  first  see  her ;  you  discover  her  to  be  beautiful,  when 
you  have  known  her  for  a  year." 

"  It  is  not  you  who  are  to  say  these  things.  Now,  Robert, 
be  good.** 

.  "  Oh  !  Gary,  I  have  no  love  to  give.  Were  the  goddess 
of  beauty  to  woo  me,  I  could  not  meet  her  advances :  there  is 
no  heart  which  I  can  call  mine  in  this  breast." 

"  So  much  the  better :  you  are  a  great  deal  safer  without : 
good-night." 

"  Why  must  you  always  go,  Lina,  at  the  very  instant  when 
I  most  want  you  to  stay  ?'* 

*'  Because  you  most  wish  to  retain  when  you  are  most  cer- 
tain to  lose." 

"  Listen  ;  one  other  word.  Take  care  of  your  own  heart : 
do  you  hear  me  ?'* 

"  There  is  no  danger.** 

''  I  am  not  convinced  of  that :  the  Platonic  parson,  for  in- 
stance.'* 

"Whol     Malone?** 

**  Cyril  Hall :  I  owe  more  than  one  twinge  of  jealousy  to 
that  quarter." 

**  As  to  you,  you  have  been  flirting  with  Miss  Mann :  she 
showed  me  the  other  day  a  plant  you  had  given  her.  Fanny, 
I  am  ready." 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

W&ITTEN  IN  THE  SCHOOL-ROOM 

Louis  Moore's  doubts,  respecting  the  immediate  evacua- 
tion of  Fieldhead  by  Mr.  Sympson,  turned  out  to  be  perfectly 
"well  founded.  The  very  next  day  after  the  grand  quarrel 
about  Sir  Philip  Nunnely,  a  sort  of  reconciliation  was  patched 
up  between  uncle  and  niece  :  Shirley,  who  could  never  find  in 
her  heart  to  be  or  to  seem  inhospitable,  (except  in  the  single 
instance  of  Mr.  Donne),  begged  the  whole  party  to  stay  a  lit- 
tle longer :  she  begged  in  such  earnest,  it  was  evident  she 
wished  it,  for  some  reason.  They  took  her  at  her  word ;  in- 
deed, the  uncle  could  not  bring  himself  to  leave  her  quite  im- 
watched — at  full  liberty  to  marry  Robert  Moore,  as  soon  as 
that  gentleman  should  be  able  (Mr.  Sympson  piously  prayed 
this  might  never  be  the  case)  to  reassert  his  supposed  preten- 
sions to  her  hand.     They  all  stayed. 

In  his  first  rage  against  all  the  house  of  Moore,  Mr.  Symp- 
son had  so  cmiduoted  himself  toward  Mr.  Louis,  that  that 
gentleman — ^patient  of  labor  or  suffering,  but  intolerant  of 
coarse  insolenoe-*-had  promptly  resigned  his  post,  and  could 
now  be  induced  to  resume  and  retain  it  only  till  such  time  as 
the  family  should  quit  Yorkshire  :  Mrs.  Sympson's  entreaties 
prevailed  with  him  thus  far  ;  his  own  attachment  to  his  pupil 
constituted  an  additional  motive  for  concession ;  and  probably 
he  had  a  third  motive,  stronger  than  either  of  the  other  two  : 
probably  he  would  hav^  Ibund  it  very  hard  indeed  to  leave 
Fieldhead  just  now. 

Things  went  on,  for  some  time,  pretty  smoothly :  Miss 
Keeldar's  health  was  re-established ;  her  spirits  resumed  their 
flow  :  Moore  had  found  means  to  relieve  her  from  every  nerv- 
ous apprehension ;  and,  indeed,  from  the  moment  of  giving 
him  her  confidence,  every  fear  seemed  to  have  taken  wing : 
her  heart  became  as  lightsome,  her  manner  as  careless,  as 
those  of  a  little  child,  that,  thoughtless  of  its  own  life  or  death, 
truMte  All  iwponsibility  to  its  patenta.    K<&  ax^  William  Par- 
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ten — ^through  Whoae  m«dium  he  made  inquiriefl  concerning 
the  state  of  Phoebe — agreed  in  asserting  that  the  dog  was  not 
inad ;  that  it  was  only  ill-usage  which  had  driven  her  from 
home  ;  for  it  was  proved  that  her  master  was  in  the  frequent 
habit  of  chastising  her  violently.  Their  assertion  might,  or 
might  not,  be  true :  the  groom  and  gamekeeper  affirmed  to 
the  cdyitrary ;  both  asserting  that,  if  hers  was  not  a  clear  case 
of  hydrophobia,  there  Was  no  such  disease.  But  to  this  evi- 
dence Louis  Moore  turned  an  incredulous  ear :  he  reported  to 
Shirley  only  what  was  encouraging:  she  believed  him  ;  and, 
right  or  wrongs  it  is  certain  that  in  her  case  the  bite  proved 
innocuous. 

November  passed  ;  -December  came  :  the  Sympsons  were 
now  really  departing ;  it  was  incumbent  on  them  to  be  at 
home  by  Christmas ;  their  packages  were  preparing ;  they 
%ere  to  leave  in  a  few  days.  One  winter  evening,  during  thd 
last  week  of  their  stay,  Louis  Moore  again  took  out  his  little 
blank  book,  and  discoursed  with  it  as  follows : 

**  She  is  lovelier  than  ever.  Since  that  little  cloud  was 
dispelled,  all  the  temporary  waste  and  wanness  haVe  vanish- 
ed. It  was  marvelous  to  see  how  soon  the  magical  energy 
of  youth  raised  her  elastic,  and  revived  her  blooming. 

"  After  breakfast  this  morning,  when  I  had  seen  her^  and 
listened  to  her,  and — so  to  speak — felt  her,  in  every  sentient 
atom  of  my  frame,  I  passed  firom  her  sunny  presence  into  the 
chill  drawing-room.  Taking  up  a  Httle  gilt  volume,  I  found 
it"  to  contain  a  selection  of  lyrics.  I  read  a  poem  or  two : 
whether  the  spell  was  in  me  or  in  the  verse,  I  know  not,  but 
my  heart  filled  genially — my  pulse  rose :  I  glowed,  notwith- 
standing the  frost  air.  I,  too,  am  young  as  yet ;  though  she 
said  she  never  considered  me  young,  I  am  barely  thirty  ;  there 
are  moments  when  hfe— for  no  other  reason  than  my  own 
youth— beams  with  sweet  hues  upon  me. 

"It  was  time  to  go  to  the  school-room :  I  went.  That 
same  school-room  is  rather  pleasant  in  a  morning ;  the  sun 
then  shines  through  the  low  lattice  ;  the  books  are  in  order ; 
there  are  no  papers  strewn  about ;  the  fire  is  clear  and  clean ; 
no  cinders  have  fallen,  no  ashes  accumulated.  I  found  Henry 
there,  and  he  had  brought  with  him  MisftKeeldar :  they  were 
together 
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"  I  said  she  was  lovelier  than  ever :  she  is.  A  fine  rose, 
not  deep  but  delicate,  opens  on  her  cheek ;  her  eye,  always 
dark,  clear,  and  sparkling,  utters  now  a  language  I  ceui  not 
render — it  is  the  utterance,  seen  not  heard,  through  which  an- 
gels must  have  communed  when  there  was  '  silence  in  heaven/ 
Her  hair  was  always  dusk  as  night,  and  fine  as  silk  ;  her  neck 
was  always  fair,  flexible,  polished — but  both  have  now^  new 
charm  :  the  tresses  are  soft  as  shadow,  the  shoulders  they  fall 
on  wear  a  goddess-grace.  Once  I  only  saw  her  beauty,  now 
Ifeel  it. 

*'  Henry  was  repeating  his  lesson  to  her  before  bringing  it 
to  me— one  of  her  hands  was  occupied  with  the  book,  he 
held  the  other :  that  boy  gets  more  than  his  share  of  privileges ; 
he  dares  caress  and  is  caressed.  What  indulgence  and  com- 
passion she  shows  him  !  Too  much  :  if  this  went  on,  Henry, 
in  a  few  years,  when  his  soul  was  formed,  would  joffei  it  on 
her  altar  as  I  have  ofiered  mine. 

*'  I  saw  her  eyelid  flitter  when  I  came  in,  but  she  did  not 
look  up  :  now  she  hardly  ever  gives  me  a  glance.  She  seems 
to  grow  silent  too — ^to  me  she  rarely  speaks,  and,  when  I  km 
present,  she  says  little  to  others.  In  my  gloomy  moments,  1 
attribute  this  change  to  indiflerence^-a version — ^what  not  ? 
In  my  sunny  intervals,  I  give  it  another  meaning :  I  say, 
were  I  her  equal,  I  could  find  in  this  shyness — coyness,  and  in 
that  coyness — love.  As  it  is,  dare  I  look  for  it  ]  What 
could  I  do  with  it,  if  found  ? 

"  This  morning  I  dared,  at  least,  contrive  an  hour's  com- 
munion for  her  and  me ;  I  dared  not  only  tidsh — ^but  taill  an 
interview  with  her :  I  dared  summon  solitude  to  guard  us. 
Very  decidedly  1  called  Henry  to  the  door :  without  hesita- 
tion, I  said,  *  Go  where  you  will,  nay  boy ;  but,  till  I  call  you, 
return  not  here.* 

"  Henry,  I  could  see,  did  not  like  his  dismissal :  that  boy 
is  young,  but  a  thinker  :  his  meditative  eye  shines  on  me 
Strangely  sometimes :  he  half  feels  what  linkai  me  to  Shirley  ; 
he  half  guesses  that  there  is  a  dearer  delight  in  the  reserve 
with  which  I  am  treated  than  in  all  the  endearments  he  is 
allowed.  The  young,  lame,  half-grown  lion  would  growl  at 
me  now  and  then,  because  I  have  tamed  his  lioness  and  am 
her  keeper,  did  not  the  habit  of  discipline  and  the  instinct  of 
flection  hold  him  subdued.     Go,  Henry  ;  you  must  learn  to 
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take  your  share  of  the  bitter  of  life  Vith  all  of  Adam's  race 
that  have  gone  before  or  will  come  after  you  :  your  destiny 
can  be  no  exception  to  the  common  lot :  be  grateful  that  your 
love  is  overlooked  thus  early,  before  it  can  claim  any  affinity 
to  passion :  an  hour's  fret,  a  pang  of.^nvy  suffice  to  express 
what  you  feel :  Jealousy  hot  a&  the  sun  above  the  line,  Rage 
destructive  as  the  tropic  storm,  the  clime  of  your  sensations 
ignores — as  yet. 

'^  I  took  my  usual  seat  at  the  desk,  quite  in  my  usual  way : 
I  am  blessed  in  that  power  to  cover  all  inward  ebullition  with 
outward  calm.  No  one  who  looks  at  my  slow  face  can  guess 
the  vortex  sometimes  whirling  in  my  heart,  and  ingulfing 
thought,  and  wrecking  prudence.  Pleasant  is  it  to  have  the 
gift  to  proceed  peacefully  and  power&lly  in  your  course  with- 
out alarming  by  one  eccentric  movement.  It  was  not  my 
present  intention  to  utter  one  word  of  love  to  her,  or  to  reveal 
one  glimpse  of  the  fire  in  which  I  wasted.  Presumptuous  I 
never  have  been ;  presumptuous  I  never  will  be :  rather  than 
even  seem  selfish  and  interested,  I  would  resolutely  Tise,  gird 
my  loins,  part  and  leave  her,  and  seek,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
globe,  a  new  life,  cold  and  barren  as  the  rock  the  salt  tide 
daily  washes.  My  design  this  morning  was  to  4:ake  of  her  a 
near  scrutiny — ^to  read  a  line  in  the  page  of  her  heart :  before 
I  left,  I  determined  to  know  what  I  was  leaving. 

**  I  had  some  quills  to  make  into  pens :  most  men's  hands 
would  have  trembled  when  their  hearts  were  so  stirred ;  *mine 
went  to  work  steadily,  and  my  voice,  when  I  called  it  into  ex- 
erciito,  was  firm. 

" '  This  day  week  you  will  be  alone  at  Fieldhead,  Miss 
Keeldar.' 

** '  Yes :  I  raiher  think  my  uncle's  intention  to  go  is  a  set- 
tled one  now.' 

*<  *  He  leaves  you  dissatisfied.' 

"  *  He  is  not  pleased  with  me.' 

'*  *  He  departs  as  he  came — no  better  fi)r  his  journey :  this 
is  mortifying.' 

'<  *  I  trust  the  failure  of  his  plans  will  take  firom  him  all  in- 
clination to  lay  new  ones.' 

"  *  In  his  way,  Mr.  Bympson  honestly  wished  you  well. 

All  he  has  done,  or  intended  to  do,  he  believed  to  be  for  the 
1 — ^.» 
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"  *  You  lire  kind  to  nadertake  the  definuie  of  a  man  illriM 
hAB  permitted  himself  to  treat  you  with  so  mu<di  inacdenoe.' 

** '  I  never  feel  shocked  at,  or  bear  malice  ^,  what  is  spok- 
en in  character ;  and  most  perfectly  in  character  was  that 
vulgar  and  violent  ondet  against  me,  vi^en  he  had  quitted 
you  worsted.* 

''  <  You  cease  now  to  he  Henry's  tutor  V 

"  *  I  shall  be  parted  from  Henry  for  a  while*-if  he  and  I 
live  we  shall  meet  again  8omehow»  for  we  love  each  others — 
and  he  ousted  from  the  bosom  of  the  Sympeon  family  forever. 
Happily  this  change  does  not  leave  me  stranded  :  it  but  bus- 
net  into  premature  execution  designs  long  formed.* 

**  *  No  change  finds  you  off  your  guard  :  I  was  sure,  in  yoltr 
ealm  way,  you  would  be  prepared  for  sudden  mutation.  I  al- 
ways think  you  stand  in  the  world  like  a  solitary »  but  watch- 
ful, thoughtful  archer  in  a  wood;  and  the  quiver  on  your 
shoulder  holds  more  arrows  than  one ;  your  bow  is  provided 
with  a  second  string.  Such,  too,  is  your  brother's  vront.  .  You 
two  might  go  forth  homeless  hunters  to  the  loneliest  Western 
wilds ;  all  would  be  well  with  you.  The  hewn  tree  would 
make  you  a  hut,  the  cleared  forest  jdeld  you  fields  irom  its 
stripped  bosom,  the  bufifalo  would  feel  your  rifie-shot,  and  mth 
lowered  horns  and  hump  pay  homage  at  your  feet.' 

"  *  And  any  Indian  tribe  of  Blackfeet  or  Flatheads  WoUld 
afibrd  us  a  bride,  perhaps  V 

" '  No  (hesitating) :  1  think  not.  The  savage  is  sordid  :  I 
think — ^that  is,  I  kope^-yon  would  neither  of  you  share  your 
hearth  with  that  to  which  you  could  not  give  your  heart.' 

"  *  What  suggested  the  wild  West  to  your  mind,  Misd  iteel- 
dar  ?  Have  }'ou  been  with  me  in  sph^t  when  I  did  not  s^ 
you  ?  Have  you  entered  into  my  dayKireains,  and  beheld  my 
brain  laboring  at  its  scheme  of  a  future  ?' 

"  She  had  separated  a  slip  of  paper  for  lighting  tapers — a 
spill,  as  it  is  called — ^into  fra|[^DQients ;  she  threw  morsel  by 
morsel  into  the  fire,  and  stood  pensively  watching  them  con- 
sume.    She  did  not  speak. 

'' '  How  did  you  learn  what  you  seem  to  know  about  my 
intentions  ?' 

"  '  I  know  nothing :  I  am  oidiy  discovering  them  now  :  I 
q;K>k*  at  hazard.' 

" '  Your  hazard  sounds  like  divination.     A  tutor  I  wiH  ailr- 
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er  be  again  :  never  take  a  pupl  after  Heaiy  and  yourself :  not 
again  mil  I  sit  habitually  at  another  man'g  table — no  more 
be  the  appendage  of  a  family.  I  am  now  a  man  of  thirty : 
I  have  never  been  free  since  I  was  a  boy  of  ten.  I  have  such 
a  thirst  for  fieedom— rsuch  a  deep  passion  to  know  her  and 
call  her  mine— <uch  a  day-desire  and  night-longing  to  win 
her  and  possess  her,  I  will  not  refuse  to  cross  the  Atlantic  for 
her  sake :  her  I  will  follow  deep  into  virgin  woods.  Mine  it 
shall  not  be  to  accept  a  savage  girl  as  a  slave^-Hshe  could  not 
be  a  wife.  I  know  no  white  woman  whom  I  love  that  would 
accompany  me ;  but  I  am  certain  Liberty  will  await  me,  sit- 
ting under  a  pine  :  when  I  call  her  dbe  will  come  to  ray  logv 
house,  and  she  shall  fill  my  ams.* 

**  She  could  not  h6ar  me  speak  so  tuuaioved,  and  she  was 
moved.  It  was  right-^-I  meant  to  move  her.  She  could  not 
answer  me,  nor  could  she  look  at  me  :  I  should  have  been 
aorry  if  she  could  have  done  either.  Her  cheek  glowed  as  if 
a  crimson  flower,  through  whose  petals  the  sun  shone,  had 
cast  its  light  upon  it.  On  the  white  lid  and  dark  lashes  of 
her  ^wncast  eye  trembled  all  Ihat  is  graceM  in  the  sense  of 
half-painfiil,  half-pleasing  shame. 

*'  Soon  she  controlled  her  emotion,  and  took  all  her  feelings 
under  command.  I  saw  she  had  felt  insurrection,  and  was 
waking  to  empire — she  sat  down.  There  was  that  in  her 
face  which  I  could  read :  it  said,  I  see  the  line  which  is  my 
limit — ^nothing  shall  make  me  pass  it.  I  feel — I  know  how 
far  I  may  reveal  my  feelings,  and  when  I  must  clasp  the  vol- 
tune.  I  have  advanced  to  a  certain  distance,  as  fiir  as  the 
true,  and  soveoreign^  and  tmdegraded  nature  of  my  kind  per- 
mits— now  here  I  stand  rooted.  My  heart  may  break  if  it  is 
baffled:  let  it  break*-— it  shall  never  dishonor  me-^it  shaU 
never  dishonor  my  sisterhood  in  me.  Sufiezing  before  degra- 
dation !  death  be&re  treachery  ! 

"  I,  for  my  part,  said,  *  If  she  were  poor,  I  wonld  be  at  her 
feet.  If  she  wi^re  lowly,  I  would  take  her  in  my  artns.  Her 
Gold  and  her  Station  are  two  griffins  that  guard  her  on  each 
side.  Love  looks  and  longs,  and  dares  not :  Passion  hovers 
round,  and  is  kept  at  bay :  Truth  and  Devotion  are  scared. 
There  is  nothing  to  lose  in  winning  her— no  sacrifice  to  maike 
—it  is  all  clear  gain,  and  therefine  unimagiftably  difficult.' 

**  Difficult  or  not,  sonfietlnnf  muat  be  done ;   iomething 
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must  be  said.  I  could  not,  and  would  not,  sit  silent  with  all 
that  beauty  modestly  mute  in  my  presence.  I  spoke  thus ; 
and  still  I  spoke  with  calm  :  quiet  as  my  words  were,  I  could 
hear  they  fell  in  a  tone  distinct,  round,  and  deep. 

"  *  Still,  I  know  I  shall  be  strangely  placed  with  that 
mountain  nymph.  Liberty.  She  is,  I  suspect,  akin  to  that 
Solitude  which  I  once  wooed,  and  from  which  I  now  seek  a 
divorce.  These  Oreads  are  pecuhar :  they  come  upon  you 
with  an  unearthly  charm,  like  some  starlight  evening ;  they 
inspire  a  wild,  but  not  warm  delight ;  their  beauty  is  the 
beauty  of  spirits :  their  grace  is  not  the  grace  of  life,  but  of 
seasons  or  scenes,  in  Nature :  theirs  is  the  dewy  bloom  of 
morning — the  languid  flush  of  evening — the  peace  of  the 
moon — the  changeiulness  of  clouds.  I  want  and  will  have 
something  diflerent.  This  elfish  splendor  looks  chill  to"  my 
vision,  and  feels  firozen  to  my  touch.  I  am  not  a  poet :  I  can 
not  live  vnth  abstractions.  You,  Miss  Keeldar,  have  some^ 
times,  in  your  laughing  satire,  called  me  a  material  philoso- 
pher, and  impUed  that  I  live  sufficiently  for  the  substantial. 
Certainly  I  feel  material  from  head  to  foot ;  and  glorious  as 
Nature  is,  and  deeply  as  I  worship  her  with  the  solid  powers 
of  a  sehd  heart,  I  would  rather  behold  her  through  the  soft 
human  eyes  of  a  loved  and  lovely  wife  than  through  the  wild 
orbs  of  the  highest  goddess  of  Olympus.* 

'*  *  Juno  could  not  oook  a  buflalo  steak  as  you  like  it,'  said 
she. 

"  *  She  could  not :  but  I  will  tell  you  who  could — some 
young,  penniless,  friendless  orphan  girl.  I  wish  I  could  find 
such  a  one  :  pretty  enough  for  me  to  love,  vnth  something  of 
the  mind  and  heart  suited  to  my  taste  :  not  uneducated-^ 
honest  and  modest.  I  care  nothing  for  attainments;  but  I 
would  fain  Jiave  the  germ  of  those  sweet  natural  powers 
which  nothing  acquired  can  rival :  any  temper  Fate  vnlk — 
I  can  manage  the  hottest.  To  such  a  creature  as  this  I 
should  like  to  be  first  tutor,  and  then  husband.  I  would 
teach  her  my  language,  my  habits,  and  my  principles,  and 
then  I  would  reward  her  with  my  love.*. 

"  *  Reward  her !  lord  of  the  creation !  Reward  her !" 
ejaculated  she,  with  a  curled  Up. 

" '  And  be  repaid  a  thousand-fold.' 

" '  li  ahe  willed  it,  monseignieur.' 
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"  *  And  she  should  will  it.' 

"  *  You  have  stipulated  for  any  temper  Fate  wills.  Com- 
pulsion is  flint  and  a  blow  to  the  metal  of  some  souls.' 

"  *  And  love  the  spark  it  elicits.' 

"  '  Who  cares  for  the  love  that  is  but  a  spark — ^seen  flown 
upward,  and  g6ne  ]' 

**  *  I  must  find  my  orphan  girl.  Tell  me  how,  Miss  Keel- 
dar.'  -' 

'*  *  Advertise ;  and  be  sure  you  add,  when  you  describe  the 
qualifications,  she  must  be  a  good  plain  cook.' 

''  *  I  must  find  her ;  and  whea  I  do  find  her^  I  shall  marry 
her.' 

*'  *  Not  you !'  and  her  voice  took  a  sudden  accent  of  pecul- 
iar scorn. 

**  I  liked  this  :  I  had  roused  her  from  thd  pensive  mood  in 
which  I  had  first  found  her :  I  would  stir  her  further. 

"*  Why  doubt  it r 

"  *  You  marry  !' 

'*  *  Yes— of  course :  nothing  more  evident  than  that  I  can, 
and  shall.' 

**  *  The  contrary  is  evident,  Mr.  Moore.' 

**  She  charmed  me  ia  this  mood ;  waxing  disdainful,  half 
insulting,  pride,  temper,  derision,  blent  in  her  large,  fine  eye, 
that  had,  just  now,  the  look  of  a  merlin's. 

" '  Favor  me  with  your  reasons  fpr  such  an  opinion,  Miss 
Keeldar.' 

"  *  Btow  will  you  manage  to  marry,  I  wonder  V 

"  *  I  shall  manage  it  with  ease  and  speed  when  I  find  :the 
proper  person.' 

" '  Accept  celibacy !'  (and  she  made  a  gesture  with  her 
hand  as  if  she  gave  me  something),  \  take  it  as  your  doom !' 

*^  *  No  :  you  can  not  give  what  I  already  have.  Celibacy 
has  been  mine  for  thirty  years.  If  you  wish  to  ofier  jne  a  gift, 
a  parting  present,  a  keepsake,  you  must  change  the  boon.' 

**  *^Take  worse,  then !' 

" '  How  ?     What  ?' 

**  I  now  felt,  and  looked,  and  spoke  eagerly.  I  was  ui^wise 
to  quit  my  sheet-anchor  of  calm  even  ^r  an  instant :  it  de- 
prived me  of  an  advantage  and  transferred  it  to  her.  The 
little  spark  of  temper  dissolved  in  sarcasm,  and  eddied  over 
her  countenance  in  the  ripples  of  a  mocking  smile. 


**"  T&ke  a  wife  that  has  paid  jovl  court  to  save  youx  mod- 
esty, and  thrust  herself  upon  you  to  spaape  your  scruples.  * 

"  *  Only  show  me  where.* 

•* '  Any  stout  widow  that  has  had  a  few  husbands  already, 
and  can  manage  these  things/ 

"  *  She  must  not  be  rich,  then.     Oh,  these  Hches !' 

** '  Nev<er  would  you  have  gathered  the  juoduoe  of  the 
gold-bearing  garden.  You  have  not  courage  to  confront  the 
sleepless  dragon :  yott  have  not  <srailt  to  borrow  the  aid  of 
Atlas !' 

" '  You  look  hot  and  haughty.' 

*' '  And  you  far  haughtier.  Yours  is  the  monstrous  pmto 
which  oounterfeits  humility.' 

"  '  I  am  a  dependant :  I  know  my  place.' 

"  '  I  am  a  woman :  I  know  mine.' 

"  <  I  am  poor :  I  must  be  proud.' 

*'  *  I  have  received  ordinances,  and  own  obligationfl  ethligent 
as  yours.' 

**  We  had  reached  a  critical  point  now,  and  we  halted  and 
looked  at  each  other.  She  would  not  give  in,  I  felt.  Beyond 
this,  I  neither  felt  nor  saw.  A  few  moments  yet  were  mine  : 
the  end  was  coming — ^I  heaid  its  rush^*-but  not  come,  I  would 
dally,  wait,  talk,  and,  when  impulse  urged,  I  would  act.  I 
am  never  in  a  hurry ;  I  iieTer  viras  m  a  hwrry  in  my  whole 
life.  Hasty  people  drink  the  nectar  of  existence  scalding  hot : 
I  taste  it  cool  as  dew.     I  proceeded  : 

" '  Apparently,  Miss  Keeldar,  you  are  as  ]ittl«  likely  to 
marry  as  myself:  I  know  you  have  refused  three,  nay,  four 
advantageous  oHers,  and,  I  believe,  a  fifth.  Haw  you  reject- 
ed Sir  Phihp  Nunnelyf 

I  put  this  question  suddenly  and  promfitly. 
Did  you  think  I  should  Uke  him  V 

**  *  I  thought  you  might.' 

**  *  On  what  grounds,  may  I  ask  ?' 

*'  *  Conformity  of  rank ;  age  ;  pleasing  contrast  of  temper, 
for  he  is  mild  and  amiable ;  harmony  of  intellectual  tastes.' 

"  *  A  beautiful  sentence !  Let  us  take  it  to  pieces.  "  Con- 
^mity  of -rank."  He  is  quite  above  me :  compare  my  grange 
with  his  palace,  if  you  please :  I  ain  disdained  by  his  kith  and 
kin.  "  Suitability  of  age."  We  were  bom  in  the  same  yean ; 
consequently,  he  is  still  a  boy,  while  I  am  a. woman  :  .ten  years 
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fan  senior  to  all  intents  and  purposes.     ' *  Contrast  of  temper. ' ' 
Mild  and  amiaUe,  is  he  :  I — ^what  ?     Tell  me.* 

**  *  Sister  of  the  spotted,  bright,  quick,  fiery  leopard.' 

"  *  And  you  would  mate  me  with  a  kid — the  Millennium 
hcittg  yet  millions  of  centuries  from  mankind  ;  being  yet,  in- 
deed, an  Archang^  high  in  the  seventh  heaven,  uncommis- 
sioned to  descend  ?  Unjust  barbarian  !  '*  Harmony  of  intel- 
lectual tastes.'*     He  is  fond  of  poetry,  and  I  hate  it.* 

"  *  Do  you  f     That  is  news.' 

**  *  I  absolutely  shudder -at  the' sight  of  meter  or  at  the  seund 
of  rhyme,  whenever  I  am  at  the  Priory  or  Sir  Philip  at  Field- 
head.  Harmony,  indeed !  When  did  I  whip  up  syllabub 
sonnets,  or  string  stanzas  fragile  as  &agments  of  glass  1  and 
when  did  I  betray  a  bdiief  tbiit  thoss  penny^beads  weOKi  ge&u- 
ine  brilliants?* 

**  *  You  might  have  tiie  satisfactioo.  of  leading  him  to  a 
Mgher  standard^— of  improving  his  tastes.* 

** '  Leading  and  improving !  teaching  and  tutoring  !  bear- 
ing and  forbearmg !  Pah !  My  husband  is  not  to  be  my 
baby.  I  am  not  to  set  him  his  daily  lesson  and  see  that  he 
learns  it,  and  give  him  a  sugar-plum  if  he  is  good,  and  a  par 
tient,  pensive,  pathetic  lecture  if  he  is  bad.  But  it  is  like  a 
tutor  to  talk  of  the  '*  satisfaction  of  teaching**— ^I  suppose  you 
think  it  the  finest  employment  in  the  world.  I  don't — I  re- 
ject it.  Improving  a  husband !  No.  I  shall  insbt  upon  my 
husband  improving  me,  or  else  we  part.* 

'*  'God  knows  it  is  needed !' 

•*  *  What  do  you  mean  by  thai,  Mr.  Moore  V 

"  '  What  I  say.     Improvement  is  imperatively  needed.* 

^  '  If  you  were  a  woman  you  would  school  monsieur,  votre 
marif  duumingly :  it  would  ^ust  suit  you ;  sohooUng  is  your 
vocation.' 

«( ( May  I  ask  whether,  in  3rour  preeent  just  and  gentle 
mood,  you  mean  to  taont  me  with  being  a  tutor  V 

<«  *  Yes — ^bitterly ;  and  with  any  thing  ^se  you  jj^ease :  any 
defect  of  which  you  are  pain^iUy  ooBsdbOB.' 
'  With  being  poor,  for  instance  V 

*  Of  course ;  that  will  sting  you ;  you  aie  sore  about  your 
poverty :  you  brood  over  that.' 

"/  With  having  nothing  but  a  very  plain  pezioa  to  o^r 
the  woman  who  may  master  my  heart  V 
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"  *  Exactly.  You  have,  a  habit  of  caUing  yourself  plain. 
You  are  sensitive  about  the  cut  of  your  features,  because  they 
are  not  quite  on  an  Apollo  pattern.  You  abuse  them  more 
than  is  heedful,  in  the  faint  hope  that  others  may  say  a  word 
in  their  behalf — which  won't  happen.  Your  face  is  nothing 
to  boast  of,  certainly :  not  a  pretty  line,  nor  a  pretty  tint,  to 
be  found  therein.' 

"  *  Compare  it  with  your  own.' 

'*  *  It  looks  likd  a  god  of  Egypt :  a  gr^at  sand-buried  stone 
head ;  or  rather  I  will  compare  it  to  nothing  so  lofty :  it 
looks  like  Tartar :  you  are  my  mastiff's  cousin :  I  think  you 
as  much  like  him  as  a  man  can  be  like  a  dog.' 

"  *  Tartar  is  your  dear  companion.  In  summer,  when  you 
rise  early,  and  run  out  into  the  fields  to  wet  your  feet  with 
the  dew,  and  freshen  your  cheek  and  uncurl  your  hair  with 
the  breeze,  you  always  call  him  to  follow  you :  you  call  him 
sometimes  with  a  whistle  that  you  learned  from  me.  In  the 
sohtude  of  your  wood,  when  you  think  nobody  but  Tartar  is 
listening,  you  whistle  the  very  tunes  you  imitated  from  my 
lips,  or  sing  the  very  songs  you,  have  caught  up  by  ear  from 
my  voice :  I  do  not  ask  whence  flows  the  feeling  which  you 
pour  into  these  songs,  for  I  know  it  flows  out  of  your  heart. 
Miss  Keeldar.  In  the  winter  evenings,  Tartar  Hes  at  your 
feet :  you  sufler  him  to  rest  his  head  on  your  perfumed  lap ; 
you  let  him  couch  on  the  borders  of  your  satin  raiment :  his 
rough  hide  is  familiar  with  the  contact  of  your  hand  :  I  once 
saw  you  kiss  him  on  that  snow-white  beauty-spot  which  stars 
his  broad  forehead.  It  is  dangerous  to  say  I  am  like  Tartar  : 
it  suggests  to  me  a  claim  to  be  treated  like  Tartar.' 

"  *  Perhaps,  sir,  you  can  extort  as  much  firom  your  penni- 
less and  friendless  young  orphan  girl,  when  you  find  her.' 

**  *  Oh  !  could  I  find  her  such  as  I  image  her.  Something 
to  tame  first,  and  teach  afterward :  to  break  in,  and  then  to 
fondle.  To  hft  the  destitute  proud  thing  out  of  poverty ;  to 
estabhsh  power  over^  and  then  to  be  indulgent  to  the  capri- 
cious moods  that  n^ver  were  influenced  and  never  indulged  be- 
fore ;  to  see  her  alternately  irritated  and  subdued  about  twelve 
times  in  the  twenty-four  hours ;  and  perhaps,  eventually,  when 
her  training  was  accomplished,  to  behold  her  the  exemplai}» 
and  patient  mother  of  about  a  dozen  children,  only  now  ana 
thea  lending  little  Louis  a  cordial  cufl^by  way  of  paying  the 
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interest  of  the  vast  debt  she  owes  his  father.  Oh !'  (I  went 
on)  '  ray  orphan  girl  would  give  me  mjany  a  kiss ;  she  would 
watch  on  the  threshold  for  my  coming  home  of  an  evening ; 
she  would  run  into  my  arms ;  she  would  keep  my  hearth  as 
bright  as  she  would  make  it  warm.  God  bless  the  sweet 
idea !     Find  her  I  must.' 

*'  Her  eyes  emitted  an  eager  flash,  her  lips  opened ;  but  she 
reclosed  them,  and  impetuously  turned  away. 

"  '  Tell  me,  teU  me  where  die  is,  Miss  Keeldar  V 

'*  Another  movement :  all  haughtiness,  and  fire,  and  im- 
pulse. 

"  '  I  must  know.     You  can  tell  me.     Yon  ^hall  tell  me.' 

"  *  I  never  tvill.* 

**  She  turned  to  leave  me.  Could  I  now  let  her  part  as 
she  had  always  parted  from  me  ?  No  :  I  had  gone  too  far 
not  to  finish.  I  had  come  too  near  the  end  not  to  drive  home 
to  it.  All  the  encumbrance  of  doubt,  all  the  rubbish  of  inde- 
cision must  be  removed  at  once,  and  the  plain  truth  must  be 
ascertained.  She  must  take  her  part,  and  tell  me  what  it 
was.     I  must  take  mine,  and  adhere  to  it^ 

*' '  A  minute,  madam,'  I  said,  keeping  my  hand  on  the 
door-handle  before  I  opened  it.  'We  have  had  a  long  con- 
versation this  morning,  but  the  last  word  has  not  been  spoken 
yet :  it  is  yours  to  speak  it.' 

*'  -May  I  pass]' 

**  *  No.  I  guard  the  door.  I  would  almost  rather  die  than 
let  you  leave  me  just  now,  without  speaking  the  word  I  de- 
mand.' 

"  *  What  dare  you  expect  me  to  say  V 

"  *  What  I  am  dying  and  perishing  to  hear ;  what  I  must 
and  taiU  hear ;  what  you  dare  not  now  suppress.' 

"  *  Mr.  Moore,  I  hardly  know  what  you  mean :  you  are  not 
like  yourself.' 

"  I  suppose  I  hardly  was  like  my  usual  self,  for  I  scared  iier ; 
that  I  could  see  :  it  was  right ;  she  must  be  scared  to  be  won. 

**  *  You  do  know  what  I  mean,  and  for  the  first  time  I 
stand  before  you  m/ysdf.  I  have  flung  ofl*the  tutor,  and  beg 
to  introduce  you  to  the  man  :  and,  remember,  he  is  a  gentle- 
•man.' 

'*  She  trembled.  She  put  her  hand  to  mine  as  if  to  remove 
it  from  the  lock ;  she  might  as  well  have  tried  to  loosen,  by 
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her  soft  toudki*  metal  irelded  to  metel.  She  £Ui  ahe  inm  ]»w- 
erleas,  and  receded ;  and  afpain  she  trembled, 

*'  What  change  I  underwent,  I  can  not  eiq^lain  ;  but  out; of 
her  emotion  passed  into  me  a  new  spirit.  I  neither  was  crash- 
ed nor  elated  by  her  lands  and  gold ;  I  thought  not  of  them,, 
cared  not  for  them :  they  were  nothing :  dross  that  could  not 
dismay  in&  I  saw  only  herself;  her  young,  heaati&i  &rm ; 
the  grace,  the  majesty,  the  modesty  of  her  girihood* 

"  *  My  pupil,'  I  said. 

^  '  My  master,'  was  the  low  answer. 

*  ^I  have  a  thing  to  tell  you.* 

*'  8he  waited  with  declined  bxow,^axid  ringlets  dfooqped. 

*' '  I  have  to  tell  you,  that  for  four  years  you  huife  been 
gpcewnff  into  your  tiitor's  heart,  and  that  yon  ate:  rooted  ^ere 
nffw.  1  have  to  declare  that  ^ui  ha;«e  bewi^ehed  me,  in 
Sj^tt  o£  SBOfie  and  expeiiettce,  and  difieience  of  sltation  and 
estate :  3^ou  have  so  looked,  and  spok«iw  and  moved ;  so 
shown  me  your  faults  and  your  virtues^— beauties  sather; 
they  am  hiurdly  aor  st^n  as  virtues— ^that  I  love  y<»»— iovs^ 
you  with  my  life  and  strength.     It  ifront  now.' 

**  She  soi^^t  what  to  say,,  bat  could  not  find  a  word :  she 
tried  to  sally,  but  vainly.  I  passioiiately  mpeat^  that  I 
loved  her.  ' 

"  '  Well,  Mr.  Moore,  what  then  ?'  was  the  answer  I  got,^ 
uttered  in  a  tone  that  would  have  been  petolant,  if  it  had 
i|et  fidtered^ 

*' '^Haveyoaiiotfaifigtasair  tomer?  Ha^  you  no  lover  f«r 
me?' 

"*  A  little  bit.' 

'"I  am  not  to  be  tortoxed :  I  wfll  not  even,  jjay  9A  present.' 

*' '  I  don't  want  to  play  :  I  want  to^  go.' 

**  *  I  wonder  3rou  dave  speak  of  going  at  ^is  mcuaient^  You 
go  !  What  I  with  my  heart  in  your  hand,  to  lay  it  oa  year 
toilet  taxi,  pierce  it  with  your  pins  ?  From  my  presea[|fie>  you 
do  not  stix ;  out  of  my  reach  you  do  not  stmy,  tiU  I  reeeive^  a, 
hostage— pledge  for  pledge^— your  hea^rt  for.  mine;' 

'' '  The  thing  you  wa&t  is  mislaid— lost  son»e  time  sinee : 
let  me-  go  and  seek  it.' 

"  *  Declare  that  it  is  where  your  keys  often  are— in  mf^ 


"  'YotL  eugfat  to-  katow.     And  where  are  ray  heysi  Mr; 
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Ifi^Qf^:  imdieed  inmI  truly,  I  have  lost  them  ngain ;  and  Mrs. 
QUI  waats  some  money,  and  I  have  none,  except  tlus  six* 
pence.* 

*^  She  took  the  coin  out  of  her  apron-pocket,  and  showed  it 
in  her  pak^.  I  could  have  trified  with  her ;  hut  it  would 
not  do :  life  axA  death  were  p.t  stake.  Mastering  at  once  the 
e^pence  uid  the  hand  that  held  it,,  I  demanded— <- 
"  *  Am  I  to  die  without  you,  ox  am  I  to  live  for  you  V 
**  *J>o  as  you  p)ease>:  far  be  it  fiioqa  me  to  dictate  your 
oboice.* 

"  *  You  shall  tell  me  with  your  own  lips,  whether  you  iaom 
ipee  to^^  exile,  or  call  me  to  hope.* 

"  *  Go.     I  can  hear  to  be  left.*  / 

"  *  Perhaps,  I  too  can  bear  to  leave;  y<»fc :  but  vspiy,  Shirley, 
W  P^pi^»  ^Y  sovereign — ^reply.* 

"  *  Die  without  me,  if  yoiji  will.     Live  for  me,  if  you  dare/ 
'*  *  I  am  not  afraid  of  you,  my  leopardess :  I  dare  live  for 
uid  with  you,  &aca>  tlus  hour  till  my  death.     Now,  then,  I 
have  you  :  you  are  mine  :  I  will  never  let  you,  go.    .  Wher- 
ever my  home  be,  I  have  chosen  my  vnfe.     if  I  stay  in  En- 
gland, in  England  you  will  stay ;  if  I  (»k>ss  the  Atlantic,  you 
will  cross  it  also  :  our  lives  are  riveted ;  oui!  lots^  intertwined^* 
**  *  And  are  we  equal  then,  sir  ?     Ace  we  equal  at  last  V 
*' '  You  are  younger,  frailer,  feebler,  mose  ignorant  than  I.* 
'*  *  Will  you.  be  good  to  me,  and  nevei  tyrannize  ]* 
"  *  WiU  you  let  me  breathe,  and  not  bewilder  me?     You 
must  not  smile  at  present.     The  world  swims  and  changes 
round  me.     The  sun  is  a  dizzying  scaidet  blaze ;  the  sky  a 
violet  vertex  whirling  over  me.* 

'' I  am  a  strong  man,  but  I  staggered  as  I  spoke.  All 
<sceation  was  exaggerated :  colors  grew  mere  vivid ;  motion 
more  rapid;  life  itself  more  vital.  I  hardly  saw  her  for  a 
moment ;  but  I  heard  her  voice— pitilesaly  sweet.  She  would 
not  subdue  one  of  her  charms  in  compassion :  pexhaps  sbe  did 
not  know  what  I  felt. 

"  *  You  name  me  lec^asdess:  i^member,  the  leopasdess  ut 
tameless,*  said  she. 

"  *  Tame  or  fierce,  wild  or  subdued,,  you  are  mdne^* 
*'  *  I  am  glad  I  know  my  keeper,  and  am  used  to  him. 
ChilybisvQioQmU  I  &Upw;  otdyhiAvl^aiddiiiil  iomm^ 
only  at  his  feet  will  I  repose.^ 
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**  I  took  her  back  to  her  seat,  and  sat  down  by  her  dde  :  I 
wanted  to  hear  her  epeak  again  :  I  could  never  have  enough 
of  her  voice  and  her  words. 

"  *  How  much  do  you  love  me  V  I  asked. 

"  *  Ah !  you  know :  I  will  not  gratify  you :  I  will  not  flatter.' 

"  *  I  don't  know  half  enough :  my  heart  craves  to  be  fed. 
If  you  knew  how  hungry  and  ferocious  it  is,  you  would  hasten 
to  stay  it  with  a  kind  word  or  two.' 

"  *  Poor  Tartar !'  said  she,  touching  and  patting  my  hand : 
*  poor  fellow ;  stalwart  friend ;  Shirley's  pet  and  favorite,  lie 
down !' 

'* '  But  I  will  not  lie  dovm  till  I  am  fed  with  one  sweet 
word.' 

*'  And  at  last  she  gave  it. 

*<  <  Dear  Louis,  be  faithful  to  me  :  never  leave  me.  I  don't 
oare  for  life,  unless  I  may  pass  it  at  your  side.' 

"  *  Something  more.' 

*'  She  gave  me  a  change  :  it  was  not  her  way  to  ofier  the 
same  dish  twice. 

"  *  Sir  I'  she  said,  starting  up,  *  at  your  peril,  you  ever 
again  name  such  sordid  things  as  money,  or  poverty,  or  in- 
equality. It  will  be  absolutely  dangerous  to  torment  me  with 
these  maddening  scruples.     I  defy  you  to  do  it.' 

**  My  face  grew  hot.  I  did  Once  more  wish  I  were  not  so 
poor,  or  she  were  not  so  rich.  She  saw  the  transient  misery ; 
and  then,  indeed,  she  caressed  me.  Blent  with  torment,  I 
experienced  rapture. 

"  *Mr.  Moore,*  said  she,  looking  up  with  a  sweet,  open, 
earnest  countenance,  *  teach  me  and  help  me  to  be  good.  I 
do  not  ask  you  to  take  off  my  shoulders  all  the  cares  and 
duties  of  property ;  but  I  ask  you  to  share  the  burden,  and  to 
show  me  how  to  sustain  my  part  well.  Your  jud^ent  is 
well-balanced ;  your  heart  is  kind ;  your  principles  are  sound. 
I  know  you  are  wise ;  I  feel  you  are  benevolent ;  I  believe 
you  are  conscientious.  Be  my  companion  through  life ;  be 
my  guide  where  I  am  ignorant ;  be  my  master  where  I  am 
faulty ;  be  my  friend  always  !' 

"  *  So  help  me  God,  I  will !'  " 

Yet  again,  a  passage  from  the  blank  book,  if  you  like,  read^ ; 
if  you  don't  like  it,  pass  it  over : 
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.  "  The  Sympsons  are  gone ;  but  not  before  discovery  and  ex- 
planation. My  manner  must  have  betrayed  something,  or 
my  looks  :  I  was  quiet,  buti  I  forgot  ^  be  guarded  sometimes. 
I  stayed  longer  in  the  room  than  usual ;  I  could  not  bear  to 
be  out  of  her  presence  ;  I  returned  to  it,  and  basked  in  it,  like 
Tartar  in  the  sun.  If  she  left  the  oak-parlor,  instinctively  I 
rose,  and  left  it  too.  She  chid  me  for  this  procedure  more 
than  once  :  I  did  it  with  a  vague,  blundering  idea  of  getting 
a  word  with  her  in  the  hall,  or  elsewhere.  Yesterday,  to- 
ward dusk,  I  had  her  to  myself  for  five  minutes,  by  the  hall- 
fire  :  we  stood  side  by  side ;  she  was  railing  at  me,  and  I  was 
enjoying  the  sound  of  her  voice  :  the  yoimg  ladies  passed,  and 
looked  at  us  ;  we  did  not  separate :  ere  long,  they  repassed, 
and  again  looked.  ,Mrs.  Sympson  came ;  we  did  not  move  : 
Mr.  Sympson  opened^  the  dining-room  door;  Shirley  flashed 
him  back  full  payment  for  his  spying  gaze :  she  curled  her 
lip,  and  tossed  her  tresses.  The  glance  she  gave  was  at  once 
explanatory  and  defiant ;  it  said — *  I  like  Mr.  Moore's  society, 
and  I  dare  you  to  find  fault  with  my  taste.' 

"I  asked,  '  Do  you  mean  him  to  understand  how  matters 
are  ?' 

"  *  I  do,'  said  she ;  *  but  I  leave  the  development  to  chance. 
There  "will  be  a  scene.  I  neither  invite  it  nor  fear  it— only, 
you  must  be  present ;  for  I  am  inexpressibly'  tired  of  facing 
him  solus.  I  don't  like  to  see  him  in  a  rage ;  he  then  puts 
off  all  his  fine  proprieties  and  conventional  disguises,  and  the 
real  human  being  below  is  what  you  would  call  **  commum, 
plat,  bas — vilain  et  un  peu  mechant."  His  ideas  are  not 
clean,  Mr.  Moore ;  they  want  scouring  with  soft  soap  and 
fuller's  earth.  I  think,  if  he  could  add  his  imagination  to  the 
contents  of  Mrs.  Gill's  bucking-basket,  and  let  her  boil  it  in 
her  copper,  with  rain-water  and  bleacHng-powder  (I  hope  you 
think  me  a  tolerable  laundress),  it  would  do  him  incalculable 
good.' 

"  This  morning,  fancying  I  heard  her  descend  somewhat 
early,  I  was  down  instantly.  I  had  not  been  deceived :  there 
she  was,  busy  at  work,  in  the  breakfast-parlor,  of  which  the 
housemaid  was  completing  the  arrangement  and  dusting. 
She  had  risen  betimes  to  finish  some  little  keepsake  she  in- 
tended for  Henry.  I  got  only  a  cool  reception ;  which  I  ac- 
cepted till  the  girl  was  gone,  taking  my  book  to  the  window- 
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seat  very  quietly.  Even  when  we  were  alone,  I  was  slow  lo 
difeturb  her :  to  ^l  with  her  in  eight  was  happiness,  and  the 
proper  happiness  for  early  morning— serene,  incomplete,  but 
progressive.  Had  I  been  obtrusive,  I  knew  I  should  have 
encountered  rebuff.  *  Not  at  home  to  suitow,'  was  written  on 
her  brow ;  therefore,  I  read  on — istole,  now  and  then,  a  look  ; 
thatched  her  countenance  soflen  and  open,  as  she  felt  I  re* 
spected  het  mood,  and  enjoyed  the  gentle  content  of  the  mo* 
ment. 

''  The  distance  between  us  shrahk,  and  the  light  hoar-frost 
thawed  insensibly :  ere  an  hour  elapsed,  I  Was  at  her  side, 
watching  her  sew,  gathering  her  sweet  smiles  and  her  merry 
words,  which  fell  for  me  abundantly.  We  sat,  as  we  had  a 
right  to  sit,  side  by  side  :  my  arm  rested  on  her  chair ;  I  was 
near  enough  to  couiit  the  stitches  of  her  work,  and  to  discern 
the  eye  of  her  needle.     The  door  suddenly  opetoed. 

"  I  believe,  if  I  had  just  then  started  from  hfer,  she  "would 
have  despised  taie  t  thanks  to  the  phlegm  of  my  nature,  I 
rarely  start.  When  I  am  well  off,  bien,  comfottable,  I  am 
not  sooil  stirred  :  bien  I  "was — ^tres  Ken— consequently,  immu- 
table :  no  muscle  moved.     I  hardly  looked  to  the  door. 

"  *  Good-morning,  uncle,*  said  she,  addressing  that  person- 
age ;  who  paiised  on  the  threshold  in  a  state  of  petrifaction. 

" '  Have  you  been  long  down  st&irs,  Miss  Keeldat,  and 
alone  with  Mr.  Moore  ?' 

"  *  Yes,  a  very  long  time  :  we  both  can^  down  early ;  it 
was  scarcely  light.* 

"  *  The  proceeding  is  improper—' 

"  *  It  was  at  first :  I  was  rather  cross,  and  not  civil ;  but 
ybU  will  perceive  that  we  are  now  friends.* 

"  *  I  perceive  more  than  you  would  wish  me  to  perceive.'* 

"  '  Hardly,  sir,*  said  I :  *  we  have  no  disguises.  Will  yoii 
permit  m^  to  intimate,  that  any  further  observations  you  have 
to  make  may  as  well  be  addressed  to  me.  Henceforward,  t 
stand  between  Miss  Keeldar  and  all  annoyance.' 

"  *  Y(nc  f     What  have  you  to  do  with  Miss  Keeldar  V 

"  *  To  protect,  watch  over,  serve  her.' 

" '  You,  sir  ?  you,  the  tutor  V 

"  *  Not  one  word  of  insult,  sir,*  interposed  she  :  *  not  ond 
syllable  of  disrespect  to  Mr.  Moore,  in  this  house.* 

**  *  Do  you  take  his  part  V 
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"  *  Hu  part  I    Oh,  yes  V 

**  She  turned  to  me  ^th  a  sadden,  fond  movenieiit,  which 
I  met  by  circling  her  with  my  arm.     She  and  I  both  rose. 

"  *  Good  Ged !'  was  the  ciy  from  the  morning-gown  stand- 
ing ^yering  at  the  door.  Ged,  I  think,  must  be  the  cogno- 
men of  Mr.  Sympson's  Lares  :  when  hard-pressed,  he  always 
invokes  tibia  idol. 

"  *  Come  forward,  uncle  :  you  shall  hear  all.  Tell  him  all, 
Louis.' 

'* '  I  daxe  him  to  i^ak !  The  beggar !  the  kna^e !  the 
specioviB  hypocrite !  the  vile,  ii^inuating,  infamous  menial ! 
Stand  aipart  fiom  my  niece,  sir :  let  her  go  !' 

**  She  elung  to  me  with  energy.  *  I  am  near  my  future 
hni^and/  she  said  :  '  who  dares  touch  him  or  me  V 

**  *  Her  husband  !*  he  raised  and  spread  his  hands :  he 
dropped  into  a  seat. 

"  '  A  while  ago,  yon  wanted  moch  to  know  whom  I  meant 
to  marry :  my  intenticm  was  then:  formed,  but  not  mature  for 
commimicatioii ;  now  it  is  ripe,  sun-mellowed,  perfect :  take 
the  crimson  peach-— take  Louis  Moore  !' 

"  *  But*  (savagely)  *  you  shall  not  have  him — ^he  shall  not 
have  you.' 

*'  *  I  would  die  before  I  would  have  another.  I  would  die 
if  I  might  not  have  him.' 

''  He  uttered  words  with  which  this  page  shall  never  be 
polluted. 

"  She  tixmed  white  as  death :  she  shook  all  over :  she  lost 
her  strraigth.  I  laid  her  down  on  the  sofa ;  just  looked  to 
ascertain  that  she  had  not  fainted— <)f  which,  with  a  divine 
smile,  she  assured  me ;  I  kissed  her,  and  then,  if  I  were  to 
perish,  I  can  not  give  a  clear  account  of  what  happened  in 
the  course  of  tiie  next  five  minutes  :  she  has  since— through 
tears,  laughter,  and  tremblings— 4old  me  that  I  turned  terri- 
ble, and  gave  myself  to  the  demoa ;  she  says  I  left  her,  made 
one  bound  aicross  the  roem^-^that  Mr.  Sympson  vanished 
throQgii  the  door  as  if  shot  from  a  -eannoii — 1  also  vanished, 
and  she  heard  Mrs.  Gill  fieveam. 

"  Mrs.  GKll  was  still  «oi^aming  when  I  eame  to  my  senses  : 
I  was  then  in  another  apartooent-^the  oak  parlor,  I  think :  I 
hdd  Sympson  before  me  (Crushed  into  a  chair,  and  my  hand 
was  on  his  cravat :  his  eyes  rolled  in  his  head — ^I  was  stran- 
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gling  him,  I  think :  the  housekeeper  stood  wringing  her  hands, 
entreating  me  to  desist ;  I  desisted  that  moment,  and  felt  at  once 
as  cool  as  stone.  But  I  told  Mrs.  Gill  to  fetchi  the  Red-House 
Inn  chaise  instantly,  and  informed  Mr.  Sympson  he  must  de- 
part from  FieldhesLcL  the  instant  it  came  :  though  half-fright- 
ened out  of  his  wits,  he  declared  he  would  not.  Repeating 
the  former  order,  I  added  a  commission  to  fetch  a  constahlc. 
I  said  : 

"  *  You  skM  go— by  fair  means  or  foul.* 

"  He  threatened  prosecution — I  cared  for  nothing :  I  had 
stood  over  him  once  before,  not  quite  so  fiercely  as  now,  but 
full  as  austerely.  It  was  one  night  when  burglars  attempted 
the  house  at  Sympson  Grove  ;  and  in  his  wretched  cowanlice 
he  would  have  given  a  vain  alarm,  without  daring  to  offer 
defense :  I  had  then  been  obliged  to  protect  his  fsimily  and 
his  abode  by  mastering  himself — and  I  had  succeeded.  I 
now  remained  with  him  till  the  chaise  came :  I  marshaled 
him  to  it,  he  scolding  all  the  way.  He  was  terribly  bewil- 
dered, as  well  as  enraged ;  he  would  have  resisted  me,  but 
knew  not  how  :  he  called  for  his  wife  and  daughters  to  come. 
I  said  they  should  foUow  him  as  soon  as  they  could  prepare : 
the  smoke,  the  fume,  the  fret  of  his  demeanor  was  inexpressi- 
ble, but  it  was  a  fury  incapable  of  producing  a  deed  :  that 
man,  properly  handled,  must  ever  remain  impotent.  I  know 
he  will  never  touch  me  with  the  law  :  I  know  his  wife,  over 
whom  he  tyrannizes  in  trifles,  guides  him  in  matters  of  im- 
portance. I  have  long  since  earned  her  undying  mothers' 
gratitude  by  my  devotion  to  her  boy  :  in  some  of  Henry's  ail- 
ments I  have  nursed  him — ^better,  she  said,  than  any  woman 
could  nurse :  she  will  never  forget  that.  She  and  her  daugh- 
ters left  me  to-day,  in  mute  wrath  and  consternation — but 
she  respects  me.  When  Henry  clung  to  my  neck,  as  I  hfled 
him  into  the  carriage  and  placed  him  by  her  side — when  I 
arranged  her  own  wrapping  to  make  her  warm,  though  she 
turned  her  head  from  me,  I  saw  the  tears  start  to  her  eyes. 
She  will  but  the  more  zealously  advocate  my  cause,  because 
she  has  lefl  me  in  anger.  I  am  glad  of  this  :  not  for  my  own 
sake,  but  for  that  of  my  life  and  idol— my  Shirley.'  *' 

Once  again  he  writes — a  week  after  : 

**  I  am  now  at  Stilbro* :  I  have  taken  up  my  temporary 
abode  with  a  friend — a  professional  man — in  whose  business 
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1  can  be  useful.  Every  day  I  ride  over  to  Fieldhead.  How 
long  will  it  be  before  I  can  call  that  place  my  home,  and  its 
mistress  mine  ?  I  am  not  easy — not  tranquil :  I  am  tantal- 
ized— sometimes  tortured.  Ta  see  her  now,  one  would  think 
she  had  never  pressed  her  cheek  to  my  shoulder,  or  clung  to 
me  with  tenderness  or  trust.  "  I  feel  unsafe :  she  renders  me 
miserable :  I  am  shunned  when  I  visit  her :  she  withdraws 
from  my  reach.  Once,  this  day,  I  lifted  her  face,  resolved  to 
get  a  full  look  down  her  deep,  dark  eyes  :  difficult  to  describe 
what  I  read  there !  Pantheress !  beautiful  forest  born !  wily, 
tameless,  peerless  nature  !  She  gnaws  her  chain :  I  see  the 
white  teeth  working  at  the  steel !  She  has  dreams  of  her  wild 
woods,  and  pinings  after  virgin  freedom.  I  wish  Sympson 
would  come  again,  and  oblige  her  again  to  entwine  her  arms 
about  me.  I  wish  there  was  danger  she  should  lose  me,  as 
there  is  risk  I  shall  lose  her.  No :  final  loss,  I  do  not  fear ; 
but  long  delay — 

"  It  is  now  night — midnight.  I  have  spent  the  afternoon 
and  evening  at  Fieldhead.  Some  hours  ago  she  passed  me, 
coming  down  the  oak  stair>case  to  the  hall :  she  did  not  know 
I  was  standing  in  the  twilight,  near  the  stair-case  window, 
looking  at  the  frost-bright  constellations.  How  closely  she 
glided  against  the  banisters  !  How  shyly  shone  her  large  eyes 
upon  nie  !  How  evanescent,  fugitive,  fitful,  she  looked — slim 
and  swift  as  a  Northern  Streamer  ! 

"  I  followed  her  into  the  drawing-room :  Mrs.  Pryor  and 
Caroline  Helstbne  were  both  there :  she  has  summoned  them 
to  bear  her  company  a  while.  In  her  white  evening  dress ; 
with  her  long  hair  flowing  full  and  wavy ;  with  her  noiseless 
step,  her  pale  cheek,  her  eye  full  of  night  and  lightning,  she 
looked,  I  thought,  spirit-like — a  thing  made  of  an  element — 
the  child  of  a  breeze  and  a  flame — the  daughter  of  ray  and 
rain-drop — a  thing  never  to  be  overtaken,  arrested,  fixed.  I 
wished  I  could  avoid  following  her  with  my  gaze,  as  she  moved 
here  and  there,  but  it  was  impossible.  I  talked  with  the  other 
ladies  as  well  as  I  could,  but  still  I  looked  at  her.  She  was 
very  silent :  I  think  she  never  spoke  to  me,  not  even  when  she 
offered  me  tea.  It  happened  that  she  was  called  out  a  minute 
by  Mrs.  Gill.  I  passed  into  the  moon-Ht  hall,  with  the  design 
of  getting  a  word  as  she  returned ;  nor  in  this  did  I  fail.'' 

> « ( Miss  Keeldar,  stay  one  instant !'  said  I,  meeting  her. 
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" '  Why  ?  the  hall  is  too  cold/ 

*<  <  It  is  not  cold  for  me :  at  my  side,  it  shonld  not  be  cold 
for  you.* 

"*But  I  shiver.' 

**  *  With  fear,  I  believe.  What  makes  you  fear  me  ?  You 
are  quiet  and  distant :  why  V 

" '  I  may  well  fear  what  looks  like  a  great  dark  goblin  meet- 
ing me  in  the  moonlight.' 

<*  *  Do  not — do  not  pass !  stay  with  me  a  while  i  let  us  ex- 
change a  few  quiet  words.  It  is  three  days  since  I  spoke  to 
you  alone :  such  changes  are  cruel.' 

'^ '  I  have  no  wish  to  be  cruel/  she  responded,  scyftly  enough : 
indeed,  there  was  softness  in  her  whole  deportment— -in  her 
face,  in  her  voice ;  but  there  was  also  reserve,  and  an  air 
fleeting,  evanishing,  intangible. 

'''You  certainly  give  me  pain,'  said  I.  'It  is  hardly  a 
week  since  you  called  me  your  future  husband,  and  treated 
me  as  such ;  now  I  am  once  more  the  tutor  for  you :  I  am 
addressed  as  Mr.  Moore,  and  sir;  your  lips  have  forgotten 
Louis.' 

" '  No,  Louis,  no :  it  is  an  easy,  liquid  name ;  not  soon  for- 
gotten.' 

'"Be  cordial  to  Louis,  then :  approach  him— let  him  ap- 
proach.' 

"'I  am  cordial,'  said  she,  hovering  aloof  like  a  white 
shadow. 

"  *  Your  voice  is  very  sweet,  arid  very  low,'  I  answered, 
quietly  advancing :  '  you  seem  subikied,  but  still  startled.' 

"  'No— quite  calm,  and  afraid  of  nothing,'  she  assured  me. 

" '  Of  nothing  but  your  votary.' 

"I  bent  a  knee  to  the  flags  at  her  feet. 

"  *  You  see  I  am  in  a  new  world,  Mr.  Moore.  I  don't  know 
myself — I  don't  know  you :  but  rise ;  when  you  do  so,  I  fed 
troubled  and  disturbed.' 

"  I  obeyed :  it  would  not  have  suited  me  to  retain  that  a^ 
titude  long.  I  courted  serenity  and  confidence  fer  her,  and 
not  vainly :  she  trusted,  and  clung  to  me  again. 

" '  Now,  Shirley,'  I  said;  '  you  can  conceive  I  am  far  firom 
happy  in  my  present  uncertain,  unsettled  state.' 

"  'Oh,  yes ;  you  are  happy  !'  she  cried,  hastily:  *ytM  don't 
know  how  happy  you  are !  any  change  will  be  for  the  worse !' 
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** '  Happy  or  not,  I  (san  not  bear  to  go  on  8o  much  longer : 
you  are  too  generous  to  require,  it.' 

'"Be  reasonable,  Louia— be  patient!  I  }i]f.e  ypu  because 
you  are  patient.' 

''  *  Like  me  no  longer,  then — love  me  instead :  ^  Q^f  ms^r- 
liage-day.     Think  pf  it  to-night,  and  decide.' 

"  She  bieathed  a  mvirmur,  inarticulate  yet  eaqpressiy^ ;  dart- 
ed, or  melted,  from  my  arms«-*and  I  lost  her" 
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THE  WINDING  UP. 

Yes,  reader,  we  must  settle  accounts  now.  I  have  only 
briefly  to  narrate  the  final  fates  of  some  of  the  personages 
whose  acquaintance  we  have  made  in  this  narrative,  and  then 
you  and  I  must  shake  hands,  and  for  the  present  separate. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  Curates— to  the  much-loved,  though 
long-neglected.  Come  forward,  modest  merit !  Malone,  I 
see,  promptly  answers  the  invocation :  be  knows  his  own  de- 
scription when  he  hears  it. 

No,  Peter  Augustus^  we  can  have  nothing  to  say  to  you : 
it  won't  do.  Impossible  to  trust  ourselves  with  the.  touching 
tale  of  your  deeds  and  destinies.  Are  you  not  aware,  Peteri 
that  a  discriminating  public  has  its  crotchets ;  that  the  un- 
varnished truth  does  not  answer ;  that  plain  facts  will  not 
digest  ?  Do  you  not  know  that  the  squeak  of  the  real  pig  is 
no  more  relished  now  than  it  was  in  days  of  yore  ?  Were  I 
to  give  the  catastrophe  of  your  Ufe  and  conversation,  the  pub- 
lic would  sweep  off  in  shrieking  hysterics,  and  there  would  be 
a  wild  cry  for  sal- volatile  and  burned  feathers.  **  Impossible !" 
would  be  pronounced  here  :  ''  untrue  !"  would  be  responded 
there,  "  Inartistic  !"  would  be  solemnly  decided.  Note  well ! 
Whenever  you  present  the  actual,  simple  truth,  it  is,  some- 
how, always  denounced  as  a  lie :  they  disown  it,  cast  it  off, 
throw  it  on  the  pansh ;  whereas  the  product  of  your  own  im- 
agination, the  mere  figment,  the  sheer  fiction,  is  adopted,  pet- 
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ted,  termed  pretty,  proper,  sweetly  natural :  the  little  spurious 
wretch  gets  all  the  comfits — the  honest,  lawful  bantling,  all 
the  cufis.  Such  is  the  way  of  the  world,  Peter  ;  and,  as  you 
are  the  legitimate  urchin,  rude,  unwashed,  and  naughty,  you 
must  stand  down. 

Make  way  for  Mr.  Sweeting. 

Here  he  comes,  with  his  lady  on  his  arm ;  the  most  splen- 
did and  the  weightiest  woman  iif  Yorkshire  :  Mrs.  Sweeting, 
formerly  Miss  Dora  Sykes.  They  were  married  under  the 
happiest  auspices,  Mr.  Sweeting  having  been  just  inducted 
to  a  comfortable  living,  and  Mr.  Sykes  being  in  circumstances 
to  give  Dora  a  handsome  portion.  They  lived  long  and  hap- 
pily together,  beloved  by  their  parishioners,  and  by  a  numer- 
ous circle  of  friends. 

There  !  I  think  the  varnish  has  been  put  on  very  nicely. 

Advance,  Mr.  Donne. 

This  gentleman  turned  out  admirably :  far  better  than 
either  you  or  I  could  possibly  have  expected,  reader.  He, 
too,  married  a  most  sensible,  quiet,  lady-Hke  little  woman : 
the  match  was  the  making  of  him  :  he  became  an  exemplary 
domestic  character,  and  a  truly  active  parish-priest  (as  a  pas- 
tor, he,  to  his  d3ring  day,  conscientiously  refused  to  act).  The 
outside  of  the  cup  and  platter  he  burnished  up  with  the  best 
polishing-powder ;  the  furniture  of  the  altar  and  temple  he 
looked  after  with  the  zeal  of  an  upholsterer — the  care  of  a 
cabinet-maker.  His  little  school,  his  Httie  church,  his  little 
parsonage,  all  owed  their  erection  to  him  ;  and  they  did  him 
credit :  each  was  a  model  in  its  way  :  if  uniformity  and  taste 
in  architecture  had  been  the  same  thing  as  consistency  and 
earnestness  in  religion,  what  a  shepherd  of  a  Christian  flock 
Mr.  Donne  would  have  made !  There  was  one  art  in  the 
mastery  of  which  nothing  mortal  ever  surpassed  Mr.  Donne 
— ^it  was  that  of  begging.  By  his  own  unassisted  efforts,  he 
begged  all  the  money  for  all  his  erections.  In  this  matter  te 
had  a  grsisp  of  plan,  a  scope  of  action  quite  unique ;  he  begged 
of  high  and  low— of  the  shoeless  cottage  brat  and  the  coronet- 
ed  duke :  he  sent  out  begging-letters  far  and  wide — to  old 
Queen  Charlotte,  to  the  princesses  her  daughters,  to  her  sons 
the  royal  dukes,  to  the  Prince  Regent,  to  Lord  Castlereagh, 
to  every  member  of  the  ministry  then  in  office  ;  and,  what  is 
more  remarkable,  he  screwed  something  out  of  every  one  of 
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these  personages.  It  is  on  record  that  he  got  five  pounds 
from  the  close-fisted  old  lady,  Queen  Charlotte/  and  two 
guineas  from  the  royal  profligate,  her  eldest  son.  When  Mr. 
Donne  set  out  on  begging  expeditions,  he  armed  himself  in  a 
complete  suit  of  brazen  mail :  that  you  had  given  a  hundred 
pounds  yesterday,  was,  with  him,  no  reason  why  you  should 
not  give  two  hundred  to-day :  he  would  tell  you  so  to  your 
faqf ,  and  ten  to  one,  get  the  'money  out  of  you  :  people  gave 
to  get  rid  of  him.  After  all,  he  did  some  good  with  the  cash ; 
he  was  useful  in  his  day  and  generation. 

Perhaps  I  ought  to  remark,  that  on  the  premature  and 
sudden  vanishing  of  Mr.  Malone  from  the  stage  of  Briarfield 
parish  (you  can  not  know  how  it  happened,  reader ;  your  cu- 
riosity must  be  robbed  to  pay  your  elegant  love  of  the  pretty 
and  pleasing),  there  cama  as  his  successor  another  Irish  cu- 
rate, Mr.  Macarthey.  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  inform  you, 
tvith  truth,  that  this  gentleman  did  as  much  credit  to  his 
country  as  Malone  had  done  it  discredit :  he  proved  himself 
a^  decent,' decorous,  and  conscientious,  as  Peter  was  rampant, 

boisterous,  and (this  last  epithet  I  choose  to  suppress, 

because  it  would  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag).  He  labored 
faithfully  in  the  parish :  the  schools,  both  Sunday  and  day- 
schools,  flourished  under  his  sway  like  green  bay- trees.  Be- 
ing huntan,  of  course  he  had  his  faults ;  these,  however,  were 
proper,  steady-going,  clerical  faults ;  what  many  would  call 
virtues :  the  circumstance  of  finding  himself  invited  to  tea 
with  a  Dissenter  would  unhinge  him  for  a  week;  the  spec- 
tacle of  a  Quaker  wearing  his  hat  in  the  church — ^the  thought 
of  an  unbaptized  fellow-creature  being  interred  with  Christian 
rites — these  things  could  make  strange  havoc  in  Mr.  Macar- 
they's  physical  and  mental  economy  ;  otherwise,  he  was  sane 
and  rational,  diligent  and  charitable. 

I  doubt  not  a  justice-loving  public  will  have  remarked,  ere 
this,  that  I  have  thus  far  shown  a  criminal  remissness  in  pur- 
suing, catching,  and  bringing  to  condign  punishment  the 
would-be  assassin  of  Mr.  Robert  Moore :  here  was  a  fine 
opening  to  lead  my  willing  readers  a  dance,  at  once  decorous 
and  exciting  :  a  dance  of  law  and  gospel,  of  the  dungeon,  the 
dock,  and  the  **  dead-thraw."  You  might  have  liked  it,  read- 
er, but  I  should  not :  I  and  my  subject  would  presently  have 
quarreled,  and  then  I  should  have  broken  down  :  I  was  hap- 
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py  to  find  that  facta  perfectly  exonerated  me  &om  the  attempt. 
The  murderer  was  never  punished ;  for  the  good  reason,  that 
he  was  never  caught ;  the  result  of  the  further  circumstance, 
that  he  was  never  pursued.  The  magistrates  made  a  shuf- 
fling, as  if  they  were  going  to  rise  and  do  valiant  things ;  but, 
since  Moore  himself,,  instead  of  urging  and  leading  them  as 
heretofore,  lay  still  on  his  httle  cottage-couch,  laughing  in  his 
sleeve  and  sneering  with  every  feature  of  his  pale,  foreign  face, 
they  considered  better  of  it ;  and,  after  fulfilling  certain  indis- 
pensable forms,  prudently  resolved  to  let  the  matter  quietly 
drop  :  which  they  did. 

Mr.  Moore  knew  who  had  shot  him,  and  all  Briarfield  knew : 
it  was  no  other  than  Michael  Hartley,  the  half-crazed  weaver 
once  before  alluded  to,  a  frantic  Antinomian  in  religion,  and  a 
mad  leveler  in  politics ;  the  poor  soul  died  of  delirium  ixemeuB 
a  year  after  the  attempt  on  Moore,  and  Robert  gave  his 
wretched  widow  a  guinea  to  bury  him. 

The  winter  is  over  and  gone :  spring  has  followed  with 
beamy  and  shadowy,  with  flowery  and  showery  flight :  we  are 
now  in  the  heart  of  summer — ^in  mid- June — the  June  of  1912. 

It  is  burning  weather  :  the  air  is  deep  azure  and  red  gold  : 
it  flts  the  time ;  it  flts  the  age ;  it  fits  the  present  spirit  of  the 
nations.  The  nineteenth  century  wantons  in  its  giant  adoles- 
cence :  the  Titan-boy  uproots  mountains  in  his  game,  and  hurls 
rocks  in  his  wild  sport.  This  summer,  Bonaparte  is  in  the 
saddle  :  he  and  his  host  scour  Russian  deserts :  he  haf  witk 
him  Frenchmen  and  Poles,  ItaUans  and  children  of  the  Rhine, 
six  hundred  thousand  strong.  He  marches  on  old  Moscow : 
under  old  Moscow's  walls  the  rude  Cossack  waits  him.  Bar- 
barian stoic  !  he  waits  without  fear  of  the  boundless  ruin  roll- 
ing on.  He  puts  his  trust  in  a  snow-cloud :  the  Wilderness, 
the  Wind,  and  the  Hail-Storm  are  his  refuge :  his  alliep  are 
the  elements — Aix,  Fire,  Water.  And  what  are  these  ?  Three 
terrible  Archangels  ever  stationed  before  the  throne  of  Jeho^ 
vah.  They  stand  clothed  in  white,  girdled  with  goldm  gir- 
dles ;  they  uplift  vials  brimming  with  the  wrath  of  <jk>d. 
Their  time  is  the  day  of  vengeance ;  their  signal  the  word  of 
the  Lord  of  Hosts,  '*  thundering  with  the  voice  of  His  excel- 
Jency" 

"  HMt  thou  euteied  into  lUe  VioajiKxtes  of  the  snow  ?  or  hast 
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them  seen  the  treasures  of  the  hail,  which  I  have  reserved 
egainst  the  time  of  trouble,  against  the  <iay  of  battle  and  war  ? 

"  Go  your  ways  :  pour  out  the  vials  of  the  Wrath  of  God 
upon  the  earth." 

It  is  done :  the  earth  is  scorched  with  fire :  the  sea  becomes 
"  as  the  blood  of  a  dead  man  :"  the  islands  flee  away  ;  the 
mountains  are  not  found. 

In  this  year  Lord  Wellington  assumed  the  reins  in  Spain  : 
they  made  him  Generalissimo  for  their  own  salvation's  sake. 
In  this  year  he  took  Badajos,  he  fought  the  field  of  Vittoria, 
he  captured  Pampeluna,  he  stormed  St.  Sebastian ;  in  this 
year  he  won  Salamanca. 

Men  of  Manchester !  I  beg  your  pardon  for  this  slight  re- 
sum6  of  warlike  facts :  but  it  is  of  no  consequence.  Lord 
Wellington  is,  for  you,  only  a  decayed  old  gentleman  now  :  I 
rather  think  some  of  you  have  called  him  a  ''  dotard''*— you 
have  taunted  him  with  his  age,  and  the  loss  of  his  physical 
vigor.  What  fine  heroes  you  are  yourselves  !  Men  like  you 
have  a  right  to  trample  on  what  is  mortal  in  a  demi-god. 
Scoff  itt  your  ease — ^your  scorn  can  never  break  his  grand,  old 
heart. 

But  come,  firiends,  whether  Quakers  or  Cotton-printers,  let 
HB  hold  a  Peaee-Congress,  and  let  out  our  venom  quietly. 
We  have  been  talking  with  unseemly  zeal  about  bloody  bat* 
ties  and  butchering  generals ;  we  arrive  now  at  a  triumph  in 
your  line.  On  the  18th  of  June,  1812,  the  Orders  in  Council 
wi^re  repealed,  and  the  blockaded  ports  thrown  open.  You 
know  very  well — such  of  you  as  are  old  enough  to  reniember 
— ^you  made  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  shake  with  your  shout 
on  that  occasion  :  the  ringers  cracked  a  bell  in  Briarfield  bel- 
fry;  it  is  dissonant  to  this  day.  The  Association  of  Merchants 
and  Manufacturers  dined  together  at  Stilbro',  and  one  smd 
all  went  home  in  such  a  plight  as  th^r  wives  would  never 
wish  to  witness  more.  Liverpool  started  and  snorted  like  a 
nver-horsa  roused  among  his  reedjs  by  thunder.  Some  of  the 
Aaooerican  merchants  felt  threatenings  of  apoplexy,  and  had 
themselves  bled :  all,  like  wise  men,  a^  this  first  moment  of 
piDspeiity,  prepared  to  rush  into  the  bowels  of  iqpeeulation,  and 
to  delvB  new  difficulties,  in  whose  d^ths  they  might  lose  them* 
selves  at  some  fixture  day.  Stocks,  which  had  been  accumu- 
lating for  years,  now  went  offin  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling 
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of  an  eye ;  warehouses  were  lightened,  ships  were  laden ;  work 
abounded,  wages  rose  :  the  good  time  seemed  come.  These 
prospects  might  be  delusive,  but  they  were  brilliant — to  some 
they  were  even  true.  At  that  epoch,  in  that  single  month  of 
June,  many  a  solid  fortune  was  realized. 

When  a  whole  province  rejoices,  the  humblest  of  its  inhab- 
itants taste  a  festal  feehng :  the  sound  of  public  bells  rouses 
the  most  secluded  abode,  as  if  with  a  call  to  be  gay.  And  so 
Caroline  Helstone  thought,  when  she  dressed  herself  more  care- 
fully than  usual  on  the  day  of  this  trading  triumph,  and  went, 
attired  in  her  neatest  muslin,  to  spend  the  afternoon  at  Field- 
head,  there  to  superintend  certain  milhnery  preparations  for  a 
great  event :  the  last  appeal  in  these  matters  heing  reserved 
for  her  unimpeachable  taste.  She  decided  on  the  wreath,  the 
veil,  the  dress  to  be  worn  at  the  altar :  she  chose  various  robes 
and  fashions  for  more  ordinary  occasions,  without  much  refer- 
ence to  the  bride's  opinion ;  that  lady,  indeed,  being  in  a  some- 
what impracticable  mood. 

Louis  had  presaged  difficulties,  and  he  had  found  them :  in 
fact,  his  mistress  had  shown  herself  exquisitely  provoking ;  put- 
ting off  her  marriage  day  by  day,  week  by  week,  month  by 
month.  At  first  coaxing  him  with  soft  pretenses  of  procras- 
tination, and  in  the  end  rousing  his  whole  deliberate  but  de- 
termined nature  to  revolt  against  her  tyranny,  at  once  so 
sweet  and  so  intolerable. 

It  had  needed  a  sort  of  tempest  shock  to  bring  her  to  the 
point ;  but  there  she  was  at  last,  fettered  to  a  fixed  day :  there 
she  lay,  conquered  by  love  and  bound  with  a  vow. 

Thus  vanquished  and  restricted,  she  pined,  like  any  other 
chained  denizen  of  deserts.  Her  captor  alone  could  cheer  her; 
his  society  only  could  make  amende  for  the  lost  privilege  of 
liberty  :  in  his  absence,  she  sat  or  wandered  alone ;  spoke  Ht- 
tle,  and  ate  less. 

She  furthered  no  preparations  for  her  nuptials  :  Louis  was 
himself  obUged  to  direct  all  arrangements :  he  was  virtually 
master  of  Fieldhead,  weeks  before  he  became  so  nominally  : 
the  least  presumptuous,  the  kindest  master  that  ever  was ; 
but  Yith  his  lady  absolute.  Sb .  abdicated  without  a  word 
or  a  druggie.  "Go  to  Mr  Moore;  ask  Mr.  Moore,"  was 
fier  oBBWisr  when  applied  Iq  &t  oideta.    "Nw^y  was  wooer  of 
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1  %  ;• .  ifBJ^ltiy  Jbride  bo  thoroughly -absolved  froioa  the  'subisiltern  part ; 
\;^-'  Jib  ineyitably  compelled  to  assume  a  paramount  character. 
..  •jjJ'Vr'f  :Iii-aU  thw,  Miss  Keeldar  partly  yielded  to  her  disposition  ; 
..'/  ^'.U  k^f'a  remark  she  made  a  year  afterward  proved  that  she  part-    ' 
^[•t^'  also,  acted  on  system.     "Louis,"  she  said,  "would  never  :, 
y*T^..-iave  learned  to  rule,  if  she  had  not  ceased  to  govern  :  the  in^  .: 
.  V.^  *  dapaoity  of  the  sovereign  had  developed  the  powers  of  the  pre-.  • 
■•    ♦     mier.  * 
■■''\h'^;''  It  had  been  intended  that  Miss  Helstpne  should -act- a]3 
;  V.i*    bridemaid  at  th&appiroaching  nuptials;  butFortune  bad  ^tesh'   ; 


%,.  tmecl  };ier  anothe^  part. 


.*^  ^'.«.>>filr  ofPt-she  surveyed  the  dusk  moors,  where  bonfires  were 
J!.%  'y,  .V  j>:ijidlrog,.?.;the  summer  evening,  was  warm;  the  bell  music 
:  '.•."•^"vwas  jdjous;  the  blue  smoke  of  the  fires  looked  soft;  their 
'4?^  ■*/  ,re&  flfi^e:  bright :  above  them,  in  the  sky  whence  the  sun  had 
f'^^^V'iVinisJaefd,  twinkled 


CaQ)lin< 


a*teilver  point-^he  Star  of  Loy^*',, 
..  j,^-.      v^cMjL/Ane  was  not  unhappy  thaj  eveiiirtg  ,*  iar;  otherwise  :  \ . 
^^V'imta^tSd, 'gazed  she  sighed,  and  as  she  sig^HeS '9  hand.'bfrcled%\ 
* ....  '-•  'lierjt,  -ami  rested  quietly  jbn  ,Jier  waist. *    C^EoIiae  thought.  8h& * '' 
-  '.'•:.:  kiiw*wHo  h|id:rdr£r^  neiKt :  she  received-  the  touch  un- 

vvvifeirtied.      '•  ;;•  '-'■       •  •  '     '  . 

•.v.  V  ^  **  I 'akin,  looking  at  Venus,  mamma :  see,  she  is  beautiiul. 
•'.  '^  is,  compared  with  the  deep  red  of  the 

/.*.;•..   bonfi.rj^'!"     /•.• 

•.  •Th.e-Vnsver  "v^as  a  closer  caress ;  and  Caroline  turned,  and 

lopkodv.  not'  ilitb^Mts.  .Pryor*s  matron  face,  but  up  at  a  dark, 

jodanly  visage.     She  dropped  her  watering-pot,  and  stepped 

down  from  the  p^estal, 

•  •'  '"I  have  been  sittuig  with  ' mamma*  an  hour,'*  said  the  in* 


r.-^  v- 
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trader.     *'  I  have  had  a  long  oonyersation  with  her.     Where,  .    : 
meantime,  have  you  been?"  *•    r 

"  To  Fieldhead.     Shirley  is  as  naughty  as  ever,  Robert  J*      / 
she  wijl  neither  say  Yes  nor  No  to  any  question  put.     Sh^.  .    * 
sits  alone  :  I  can  not  tell  whether  she  is  melancholy  or  non«     ' 
chalant :  if  you  rouse  her,  or  soold  her,  she  gives  you  a  look    *.'  */ 
half  wistful,  half  reckless,  which  sends  you  away  as  queer  and  •  «' 
crazed  as  herself     What  Louis  will  make  of  her  I  can  not     *•  '  * 
tell :  for  my  part,  if  I  were  a.  gentleman,  I  think  I  dare  not   * )  • 
undertake  her."  **i.-. 

"Never  mind  them:  they  were  cut  out  for  each  othejr.  ^^>  • 
.  Louis,  strange  to  say,  likes  her  all  the  better  for  these  iireaksj  ,  v.^y 
he  will  manage  ber,  if  any  one  can.  She  tries  him,  however^*  •  t :  f 
he  has  had  a  stormy  courtship  for  such  a  calm  character ;  but  *  •*]. 
you  see  it  all  ends  in  victory  for  him.  Caroline,  I  have  soug)4  •'.*•* .'  • 
you  to  ask  an  audience.  Why  are  those  bells  ringing^"  ' ;  ^  •  ^  -. 
.^  *♦  For  the  repeal  of  your  terrible  law ;  the  Orders  you  bl^te*  /  *  V. 
so^much.     You  are  pleased,  are  you  not  ?"   .  V^i; 

*  '  /'  Yesterday  evening  at  this  time,  I  was  packing  some  books  \m^'  \ 
'  fer  a  sea-voyage :  they  were  the  only  possessions,  except  some  .•••*^. 
clothes,  ieeds,  roots,  and  tools,  which  I  felt  free  to  take  with  *  'fit '; 
me  to  Canada.     I  was  going  to  leave  you."  v''.*> 

"  To  leave  me  ?     To  leave  me?''  .•  %*.^  •j^ 

Her  liUJe  fingers  fastened  on  his  aim  :  she  spoke  and'bH)k^  ^^  » 
affighted.  .  'V      ••  ; 

"  Not  Bow^— not  now.    Examine  my  fiswse ;  yes,  loak-at  io»  *  * ' 
well :  ia  the  despair  of  parting  legible  thereon  ?"  '        '    \^l: . 

'She  looked  into  an  illuminated  countAiiance,  whose  charae*-  '•"}'*' 
..  ters  we!)ne  all  beaming,  though  the  page  itself  was  dusk :  this  .^  •; 
•face,  potent  in  th^  majesty  of  its  traits,  shed  dow9  <^*  her  *'  ', 
hope,  fondness,  delight. '  ..    ''.," 

^'Will  the  repeal  do  you  good;  rnA4€h  gooA-^wPm^ia^ 
good  ?"  she  inquired. 

"  The  repeal  of  the  Orders  m  Council  saves  me.  Now  I 
shall  not  turn  bankrupt ;  now  I  shall  not  give  up  busin^^ss ; 
now  I  shall  not  leave  England ;  now  I  shall  be  no  longejr 
poor ;  now  I  can  pay  my  debts ;  now  all  tl^e  cloth  I  h^ve  in 
my  warehouses  will  be  taken  off  my  hands,  and  commissions 
given  me  for  much  more :  this  day  lays  fox  my  fortunes  a  . 
broad,  firm  foundation  ;  on  which,  for  the  first  time  in  my 
Ji/e,  I  can  securely  build." 


•  •• 
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Caroline  devoured  his  words :  ehe  hald  his  hand  in  hers ; 
she  drew  a  long  breath. 
.    "  You  are  saved !     Your  heavy  difficulties  vre  liflbed  !*' 

"  They  are  lifted :  I  breathe  :  I  can  act." 

"  At  last !    Oh !  Providence  is  kind.    Thank  Him,  Robert" 
•      '      **  I  do  thank  Providence." 

''  And  I  also,  for  your  sake  !"     She  looked  up  devoutly. 

''  Now,  I  can  take  more  workmen ;  give  better  wages ;  lay 
wiser  and  more  liberal  plans ;  do  some  good;  be  less  selfish : 

•  •    nowy  Caroline,  I  can  have  a  house— a  home  which  I  can 

•  -^     truly  call  mine — and  now — " 

V.  **  .' .   He  paused ;  for  his  deep  vpice  was  checked. 

T  •   ^  "  4^nd  now,''  he  resuined-r-"  now  I  can  think  of  marriage ; 

now  I  can  seek  a  vjrife." 

•  

•  •  •  •    •  rpj^g  ^^  ^^  nfoment  for  her  to  speak  :  she  did  not  speak. 

"  "V^ill  Caroline,  who  meekly  hopes  to  be  forgiven  as  she 
,  •  • .  forgives — will  she  pardon  all  I  have  made  her  suSer — ^all  that 
.  /.  «'long  pain  I  .have  wickedly  caused  her — all  that  sickness  of 
.*  •^  •  body  and  mind  she  owed  to  me  ?  Will  she  forget  what  she  -^ 
• . , '  knows  of  my  poor  ambition— iny  sordid  schemes  ?  Will  she  * 
;  •  let  me  expiate  these  things  ?  Will  she  sufier  me  to  prove 
that,  as  I  once  deserted  cruelly,  trifled  wantonly,  injured  base- 

•  "•     ly,  I  can  now  love  faithfully,  cherish  fondly,  treasure  tender* 

•  :..iy?" 

.     *  His  hand  was  in  Caroline's  still :  a  gentle  pressure  answer- 

ed him. 

"  Is  Caroline  mine  ?" 

•  "  Caroline  is  yourSif* 

"  I  will  prize  her :  the  sense  of  her  value  is  here,  in  my 
*  heart';  the  auecessity  £)r  her  society  is  blended  with  my  life  : 
not  taoye  jealous  sh^U  I  be  of  the  blood  whose  £bw  moves  my 
pulses,  than  of  her  bappin^ess  and  well-being." 

"  I*  love  you,  too,  Robert,  and  will  take  £uthful  cftre  of 
you." 

'^  Will  you  take  fiiithful  oare  of  me  1-^faithful  care  I  as  if 
that  rose  should  promise  to  shelter  from  tempest  this  haxd^ 
gray  stone.  But  she  t&iU  mte  ibr  me,  in  her  way:  these 
hands  will-  be  the  gentle  ministrvits  of  every  comfort  I  can 
taste.  I  know  the  being  I  seek  to  ^oitwine  with  my  own  will 
bring  me  a  solaoe^ — a  ohaxity-*-'a  puriiy-^to  which,  of  mysdf, 
I  am  a  str^uager.'* 
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Suddenly,  Caroline  was  troubled  ;  her  lip  quivered. 

"  What  flutters  my  dove  ?"  asked  Moore,  as  she  nestled  to, 
and  then  uneasily  shrank  from  him. 

"  Poor  mamma !  I  am  alL  mamma  has  :  must  I  leave 
her?" 

"  Do  you  knbw,  I  thought  of  that  difficulty :  I  and  *  mamma' 
have  discussed  it." 

"  TeE  me  what  3rou  wish, — what  you  would  like— and  I 
will  consider  if  it  is  possible 'to  consent ;  but  I  can  not  desert 
her,  even  for  you  :  I  can  not  break  her  heart,  even  for  your 
sake." 

"  She  was  faithful  when  I  j^as  false — ^was  she  not  ?     I* 
never  came  near  your  sick-bed,*  and  sliq  watched  it  ceaslAess- 
ly." 

**  What  must  I  do  ?     Any  thing  but  leave  J^er." 

"  At  my^sh  you  never  shall  leave  her."         ;. 

"  She  may  live  very  near  us  ?"  .  '  ' 

"  With  us— only  she  will  have  her  own -rooms  And  servant : 
for  this  she  stipulates  herself" 

''  You  know  she  has  an  income,  that,  with  her  habits,  makes 
her  quite  independent  V* 

"  She  told  me  that,  with  a  gentle  pride  that  reminded  me 
of  somebody  else." 

*^  She  is  not  at  all  interfering,  and  incapable  of  gossip." 

"  I  know  her,  Gary :  but  if — instead  of  being  tiie  personi- 
fication of  reserve  and  discretion — she  were  something  quite 
opposite,  I  should  not  fear  her." 

"  Yet  she  will  be  your  mother-in-law  }^  The  speaker  gave 
an  arch  little  nod  :  Moore  smiled. 

"  Louis  and  I  are  not  of  the  order  of  men  who  fear  their 
mothers-in-law,  Gary  :  our  foes  never  have  been,  nor  will  be, 
those  of  our  own  household.  I  doubt  not,  my  mother-in-law 
will  make  much  of  me." 

"  That  she  will — ^in  her  quiet  way,  you  know.  She  is  not 
demonstrative ;  and  when  you  see  her  silent,  or  even  cool,  you 
must  not  fancy  her  displeased — ^it  is  only  a  manner  she  has. 
Be  sure  to  let  me  interpret  for  her,  whenever  she  puzzles 
you  :  always  believe  my  account  of  the  matter,  Robert." 

"  Oh,  impUcitly  !  Jesting  apart,  I  feel  that  she  and  I  will 
Buit-^^on  ne  pent  mieux.  Hortense,  you  know,  is  exquisitely 
susceptible — ^in  our  FieucVv  Benaft  oi  xJoa  ^at^c— ^tAxksA,  ijftiy 
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haps,  always  reasonable  in  her  requirements;  yet — dear, 
honest  girl — I  never  painfully  wounded  her  feelings,  or  had  a 
serious  quarrel  witlf  her,  in  my  life." 

"No:  you  are  most  generously  considerate — indeed,  most 
tenderly  indulgent  to  her ;  and  you  will  be  considerate  with 
mamma.  You  are  a  gentlema^  all  through,  Robert,  to  the 
bone — and  nowhere  so  perfect  a  gentleman  as  at  your  ewn 
fireside."  •         *  *' 

"  An  eulogium  I  like  :  it  is  very  •sweet.     I  am  well  pleased 
my  Caroline  should  view  me  in  this  light.'* 
,^    "  Mamma  just  thinks  of  you  as  I  do."  '» 

•  "  Not  quite,  I  hope  ?V 

"  She  does  not  want  to  matry  you — don't  be  vain ;  but  she 
said  to  me  the  other  day,  *  My  dear,  Mr.  Moore  has  pleasing 
manners ;  he  is.  one  of  the  few  gentlemen  I  have  seen  who 
combine  politeness  with  an  air  of  sincerity.'  " 
,  "  *  Mamma'  is  i:ather  a  misanthropist,  is  she  not  ?  Not 
the  best  opinion  of  the  sterner  sex?" 

"  She  forbears  to  judge  them  as  a  whole,  but  she  has  her 
exceptions  whom  she  admires.  Louis  and  Mr.  Hall,  and,  of 
late — yourself  She  did  not  like  you  once  :  I  knew  that,  be- 
cause she  would  never  speak  of  you.     But^  Robert — " 

"  Well,  what  now  ?     What  is  the  new  thought  ?" 

"  You  have  not  seen  my  uncle  yet  V* 

"  I  have  :  *  mamma'  called  him  into  the  room.  He  con- 
sents conditionally :  if  I  prove  that  I  can  keep  a  wife,  I  may 
have  her ;  and  I  can  keep  her  better  than  he  thinks — ^better 
than  I  choose  to  boast." 

"  If  you  get  rich,  you  will  do  good  with  your  money,  Rob- 
ert?" 

"  I  iidU  do  good ;  you  shall  tell  me  how :  indeed,  I  have 
some  schemes  of  my  own,  which  you  and  I  will  talk  about  on 
our  own  hearth  one  day.  I  have  seen  the  necessity  of  doing 
good :  I  have  learned  the  downright  folly  of  being  selfish. 
Caroline,  I  foresee  what  I  will  now  foretell.  This  war  must 
ere  long  draw  to  a  close  :  Trade  is  likely  to  prosper  for  some 
years  to  come  :  there  may  be  a  brief  misunderstanding  between 
England  and  America,  but  that  will  not  last.  What  would 
you  think  if,  one  day — ^perhaps  ere  another  ten  years  elapse — 
Louis  and  I  divide  Briarfield  parish  between  us  ?  Louis,  at 
any  rate,  is  certain  of  power  and  property  :  he  wiU  not  bury 
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his  talents :  he  is  a  beaevolent  fellow,  and  has  besides  an  in- 
tellect of  his  own  of  no  trifling  caliber.  His  mind  is  slow  but 
strong :  it  must  work  :  it  may  work  deliberately,  but  it  will 
work  well.  He  will  be  made  magistrate  of  the  district— rShir- 
ley  says  he  shall :  she  would  proceed  impetuously  and  prema- 
turely to  obtain  for  him  this  dignity,  if  he  would  let  her,  but 
he  wiU  not ;  asiisual,  he  will  be  in  no  haste :  ere  he  has  been 
master  of  Fieldhead  k  year,  all  the  district  wiU  feel  his  quiet 
influence,  and  acknowledge  his  unassuming  superiority :  a 
magistrate  is  wanted' — ^tbey  will,  in  time,  invest  him  with  the 
office  voluntarily  and  unreluctantly.  Every  body  admires  his 
future  wife  ;  and  every  body  will,  in  time,  like  him  :  he  is  of 
the  *pdte'  generally  approved,  'bon  comme  le  pain'-— daily 
bread  lor  the  most  fastidious ;  good  for  the  infant  and  the 
aged,  nourishing  for  the  poor,  wholesome  for  the  rich.  Shir- 
ley, in  spite  of  her  whims  and  oddities,  her  dodges  and  delays, 
has  an  infatuated  fondnesd  for  him :  she  will  one  day  see  him 
as  imiversally  beloved  as  even  she  could  wish  :  he  will  also  be 
imiversally  esteemed,  considered,  consulted,  depended  on — too 
much  so  :  his  advice  will  be  always  judicious,  his  help  alwajrs 
good-natured— ere  long,  both  will  be  in  inconvenient  request : 
he  will  have  to  impose  restrictions.  As  for  me,  if  I  succeed 
as  I  intend  to  do,  my  success  will  add  to  his  and  Shirley's  in- 
come :  I  can  double  the  value  of  their  mill-property :  I  can 
line  yonder  barren  Hollow  with  lines  of  cottages,  and  rows  of 
cottage-gardens — " 

**  Robisrt !     And  root  up  the  copse  V\ 

"  The  copse  shall  be  fire-wood  ere  five  years  elapse :  the 
beautiful  wild  ravine  shall  be  a  smooth  descent ;  the  green 
natural  terrace  shall  be  a  paved  street :  there  shall  be  cottages 
in  the  dark  ravine,  and  cottages  on  the  lonely  slopes :  the  rough 
pebbled  track  shall  be  an  even,  firm,  broad,  black,  sooty  road, 
bedded  with  the  cinders  from  my  mill ;  and  my  mill,  Caro- 
line— my  mill  shall  fill  its  present  yard." 

"  Horrible !  You  will  change  our  blue  hill-Ksountry  air  into 
the  Stilbro'  smoke  atmosphere." 

"  I  will  pour  the  waters  of  Pactolus  through  the  valley  of 
Bxiarfield." 

''  I  like  the  beck  a  thousand  times  better." 

"  I  will  get  an  act  for  inclosing  Nunnely  Common,  and 
parceling  it  out  into  faxmB /' 
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**  Stilbro*  Moor,  however,  defie'i  you,  thank  Heavea !  What 
can  yon  grow  in  Bilberry  Moss !  What  will  flourish  on 
Hushedger 

*'  Caroline,  the  houseless,  the  starving,  the  unemployed  shall 
come  to  Hollow's  MiU  from  far  and  near ;  and  Joe  Scott  shall 
give  them  work,  and  Louis  Moore,  Esq.,  shall  let  them  a 
tenement,  and  Mrs.  Gill  shall  ihete  them  a  portion  till  the 
first  pay-day." 

She  smiled  up  in  his  face. 

"  Such  a  SundayHMshool  as  3^ou  will  have,  Cary  !  such  col- 
lections as  you  will  get  I  such  a  day-school  a^  you,  and  Shir- 
ley, and  Miss  Ainley  will  have  to  manage  between  you !  The 
mill  shall  find  salaries  for  a  master  and  mistress,  and  the 
squire  or  the  clothier  shall  give  a  treat  once  a  quarter." 

She  mutely  ofiered  a  kiss,  an  ofier  taken  unfair  advantage 
of,  to  the  extortion  of  about  a  hundred  kisses. 

*'  Extravagant  day-dreams !"  said  Moore,  ^th  a  sigh  and 
smile,  "  yet  perhaps  we  may  realize  some  of  them.  Mean- 
time, the  dew  is  falling :  Mrs.  Moore,  I  shall  take  you  in." 

It  is  August :  the  bells  clash  out  again,  not  only  through 
Yorkshire  but  through  England :  from  Spain,  the  voice  of  a 
trumpet  has  sounded  long :  it  now  waxes  louder  and  louder ; 
it  proclaims  Salamanca  won.  This  night  is  Briarfield  to  be 
illuminated.  On  this  dt&y  the  Fieldhead  tenantry  dine  togeth- 
er ;  the  Hollow's  Mill  work-people  will  be  assembled  for  a 
like  festal  purpose ;  the  schools  have  a  grand  treat.  This 
morning  there  were  two  marriages  solemnized  in  Briarfield 
church — Louis  Gerard  Moore,  Esq.j  late  of  Antwerp,  to  Shir- 
ley, daughter  of  the  late  Charles  Cave  Keeldar,  Esq.,  of  Field- 
head  :  Robert  G6rard  Moore,  Esq.,  of  Hollow's  MiU,  to  Car- 
oline, niece  of  the  Rev.  Mathewson  Helston,  M.A.,  rector  of 
Briarfield. 

The  ceremony,  in  the  first  instance,  was  performed  by  Mr. 
Helstone  ;  Hiram  Yorke,  Esq.,  of  Briarmains,  giving  the 
bride  away.  In  the  second  instance,  Mr.  HaU,  vicar  of  Nun- 
nely,  officiated.  Among  the  bridal  train,  the  two  most  no- 
ticeable personages  were  the  youthful  bridesmen,  Henry  Symp- 
son  and  Martin  Yorke. 

I  suppose  Robert  Moore's  prophecies  were,  partially  at 
least,  fulfilled.    The  other  day  I  passed  up  the  Hollow,  which 
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tradition  says  was  once  green,  and  lone>  and  wild ;  and  there 
I  saw  the  manufacturer's  day-dreams  embodied  in  substantial 
stone,  and  brick,  and  ashes — the  cinder-black  highway,  the 
cottages,  and  the  cottage  gardens ;  there  I  saw  a  mighty 
mill,  and  a  chimney,  ambitious  as  the  tower  of  Babel.  I  told 
my  old  housekeeper  when  I  came  home  where  I  had  been. 

"Ay!"  said  she;  "this  world  has  queer  changes.  I  can 
remember  the  old  mill  being  built — the  very  first  it  was  in 
all  the  district ;  and  then,  I  can  remember  it  being  pulled 
down,  and  going  with  my  lake-lasses  (companions)  to  see  the 
foundation-stone  of  the  new  one  laid :  the  two  Mr.  Moores 
made  a  great  stir  about  it ;  they  were  there,  and  a  deal  of 
fine  folk  beside,  and  both  their  ladies ;  very  bonnie  and  grand 
they  looked  ;  but  Mrs.  Louis  was  the  grandest,  she  always 
wore  such  handsome  dresses :  Mrs.  Robert  was  quieter-like. 
Mrs.  Louis  smiled  when  she  talked :  she  had  a  real  happy, 
glad,  good-natured  look  ;  but  she  had  een  that  pierced  a  body 
through  :  there  is  no  such  ladies  nowadays." 

'*  What  waa  the  Hollow  like  then,  Martha  ?" 

"  Difierent  to  what  it  is  now ;  but  I  can  tell  of  it  clean 
difierent  again :  when  there  was  neither  mill,  nor  cot,  nor  hall, 
except  Fieldhead,  within  two  miles  of  it.  I  can  tell,  one 
summer  evening,  fifty  years  syne,  my  mother  coming  running 
in  just  at  the  edge  of  dark,  almost  fleyed  out  of  her  wits,  say- 
ing, she  had  seen  a  fairish  (fairy)  in  Fieldhead  Hollow  ;  and 
that  was  the  last  fairish  that  ever  was  seen  on  this  country 
side  (though  they've  been  heard  within  these  forty  years).  A 
lonesome  spot  it  was — and  a  bonnie  spot — ^full  of  oak-trees 
and  nut-trees.     It  is  altered  now." 

The  story  is  told.  I  think  I  now  see  the  judicious  reader 
putting  on  his  spectacles  to  look  for  the  moral.  It  would  be 
an  insult  to  his  sagacity  to  ofier  directiions.  I  only  say,  G-od 
speed  him  in  the  quest ! 


THE  END. 
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With  Critioisms  on  the  particular  Works  and  Biograph. 
ical  Notices  of  prominent  Writers. 

BY  GEORGE  TiCKNOR,  ESQ. 

8  vols.  8vo.    Uniform  with  Prescott's  Works.    {.Tn  December.^ 

"A  work  which  will  fill  a  hiaius  that  has  long  existed  in  the  field  of  letters.  Boa- 
terwyk  and  Sismondi,  who  have  written  on  the  same  sabject,  have  given  only  out- 
lines, and,  indeed,  cotdd  scarcely  have  given  more,  firan  want  of  materials,  which 
are  difficolt  to  be  had  even  in  Spain.  Mr.  Ticknor,  who  lived  some  time  at  Mad- 
rid, mider  the  best  advantages  for  pursuing  his  studies  and  making  his  literary  ac- 
quisitions, has  collected  a  library  which  has  probably  no  rival  out  of  the  Peninsula." 
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Being  the  Sailor-boy  Confessions  and  Reminiscences 
of  the  Son-of-a-Gentleman  in  the  Mer- 
chant Service. 

BY  HERMAN  MELVILLE,  ESQ. 
ISmo,  Paper,  75  cents ;  Maslic,  $1  00. 

After  the  pungent  and  admirably  written  narrative  of  that  accomplished,  able 
seaman,  Herman  Melville,  few  books  of  the  same  class  but  must  appear  flat  and  un* 
profitable.  Omoo  would  have  found  readers  at  any  time  f  and  that,  although  twen- 
ty publishers  bad  combined  with  fifty  authors  to  deluge  the  public  with  the  Pacific 
Ocean  during  the  five  previous  years. — Blackwood's  notice  of  Couller's  Cruise, 
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BY  BAPTIST  W.  NOEL,  M.A 

ISmo,  Mailin. 
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FAIHT  TALES  FEOM  ALL  HATONS.. 

BY  ANTHONY  R.  MONTALBA,  ESQ. 

With  niwtrations  by  Doyle.    SOMdl  8yo.    {In  December.] 

Mr.  MoDtalbft  hat  ixik  ft  girdle  round  the  eaorth,  ani  brought  booM  a  Sprite  ftom 
most  coontfiefl  tmder  the  moon,  to  gambol  npon  ottr  clean-iwept  heartihs  in  a 
Chriatmaa  nigh^  or  on  our  garden  terraces  when  the  midsummer  sun  is  sinking,  and 
there  is  scarce  light  enough  left  to  read  l]>y.  *  *  *  Mr.  Doyle's  illustrations  do 
their  full  part  in  making  the  book  attractive. — London  Aihenaum, 
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For  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Colleges* 

BY  CHARLES  ANTHON,  LL.O« 

lvol.8M>,Sbee]^fl60. 

The  {tteient  work  m  intanled  as  a  test-hook  Ibr  tb«  ^ooiMaei  t^n&y  of  tuielent 
Geography  and  History,  two  bnmdies  of  edooaftion  ihtit  ooglil  never  to  be  sepa- 
rated, but  of  which  the  former  n  eMier  «iitir$ly  Be^eeted  ftMoBg  ns,  ttr  elae  only 
tam^llit  o«t  of  soperficial  «nd  de£Mtiv«  compenda.  Ifow  that  «kuMical  instrticitioKi 
aspires  to  be  something  more  than  a  mere  ringing  of  changes  on  letters  and  sylla- 
bles,  and  the  recitation-rooms  of  our  colleges  are  beginning  to  have  the  dull  routine 
of  mere  verbal  tranalatioa  enUwied  by  inqnriea  and  invvttfgtticma  calculated  a^ 
once  to  interest  and  improve,  a  4mowledge  of  ffincient  vitdA  imd  locaKties  that  are 
more  or  less  identified  with  the  stinit>g^»oats  of  fonaer -daya,  e&a  ndt  bat  prete  an 
important  aid  in  advancing  the  good  work.  The  volume  here  oiffeeed  may  also  be 
found  of  service  to  those  of  our  young  countrymen  who  intend  to  pursue  a  course 
of  foreign  travel,  and  may  prepare  them  for  ^some  df  the  scenes  on  which  they  are 
about  to  enter,  or,  at  all  events,  m^y  Benn  themfioa  the  Aortification  of  discover- 
ing only  after  their  return  fix>m  abroad  how  many  ol^eots  of  deep  and  abiding  in- 
terest have  been  passed  by  completely  unnoticed. 

In  preparing  the  work,  no  puns  have  been  apared  as  regards  the  collecting  of 

materials.    The  best  sources  of  information  have  been  consulted,  and  every  ^ng 

calculated  to  interest  or  instruct,  from  whatever  quarter  it  could  be  obtained,  has 

been  freely  used.    The  arrangement  of  the  present  volume  is  such  as  to  answer  for 

two  courses  of  instruction:  the  first  a  general  one,  confined  to  the  more  prominent 

and  leading  topics ;  the  second,  one  entering  more  into  details,  and  intended  for 

advanced  atudenta ;  for  it  ought  to  be  carefolly  borne  in  mind,  that  geographical  and 

historical  atudicB,  particnliurly  tbe  formeY,  aYicrald.  oAocnapany  the  student,  in  a 

greater  or  leaa  degree,  thronghoTit  ever^  Bta%e  oiDooa  «£.«dL«cDi\^  «sA  «:x^^^^^  ^-v 

reer, — £xtracUfrom  the  Pr^ace  of  tKc  Autlior. 
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Comprised  in  25  Maps,  showing  the  various  Divisions 

of  tbe  World  as  known  to  the  Anoieats^     With  an 

Index  of  the  Ancient  and  Modem  Names. 

BY  ALEXANDER  6.  PlNbLAY*  F.R.G.S. 

8vo,  half  Boand,  $3  75. 
This  Atlas  will  be  found  to  answer  all  tbe  pnrposeji  of  the  student    tt  is  an. 
doubtedly  the  best  coUectiim  of  maps,  tot  Its  size,  'diat  has  bi^etk)  a|^arM>  and 
the  interesting  inlbnniEitiOB  cdastaine^  in  ttie  Introdacttoii  fenders  Ifat  vruk  doably 
valoable. — From  4he  Preface  to  Anthcm'it  Ancient  Oeograjikjf, 


A  UTIH-MGLISH  LSIIGON. 

Founded  on  the  German-Latin  Dictionary  of  Dr.  Charles 

Ernest  Georges.     By  Rev.  J.  E.  Riddle,  M.A.,  and 

Rev.  T.  K.  Arnold,  M.A.      Fitst  American 

Edition,  carefully  revised,  and  containing 

a  copious  Dictionary  of  Proper  Names 

from  tbe  best  Sources^ 

BY  Cf1ARL€S  ANTNOTI,  il-.O. 

Hoyal  8vo,  Sheep  extta,  $3  00. 

The  present  work  will  be  foond  to  supply  a  desideraturti  that  has  long  "been  felt 
by  tbe  classical  student.  The  preface  of  the  English  editors  will  show  the  various 
sources  whence  they  have  cuUed  their  materials ;  while  an  examination  of  the 
volume  itself  will  convince  any  one  how  successfully  they  have  accomplished  the 
object  which  they  proposed  to  themselveB  in  preparing  it.  We  have  had,  in 
fact,  no  work  before  this,  on  the  «ame  subject,  in  lAie  fin^liih  iangua^»,  at  all  de- 
serving of  being  compared  with  the  prersent  one,  ittd  it  is  to  be  %o]^  that  the 
wrstchfed  compUalions  Wfaic^  have  lutherto  he^  «Sed  will  be  doFW  completely 
discarded.  No  teacher,  indeed,  can  retain  them  after  this,  who  is  conscientious  in 
his  vocation,  and  sincere  in  liis  efiPorts  for  the  improvement  of  his  pupils.  9b  pre- 
paring the  present  edition  iot  the  ptess,  nainerba#  t^eitrections  have  been  silently 
made  in  the  body  of  th6  #erk,  MbA  varic^ttt  iib^^BifinHi  Introduced,  all  tending 
to  make  the  volume  a  etill  more  «sefal  «ne.  What  will  ^  found,  however,  to 
gtVe  the  American  ^dilk>n  H  decided  advaatage  over  the  English  work,  is  the 
Dictionary  of  PropiOr  Names,  wbioh  k  waiting  ia  ths  latter.-^£d;^rac^  from 
Preface  of  the  American  Editor. 
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The  present  work  embraces  a  fall  and  impartial  account  of  those  exciting  events 
which,  for  a  Dew  past  years,  have  been  of  absorbing  interest  Uironghont  our  coun- 
try, and  which  most  necessarily  be  looked  upon  in  future  as  among  the  most  prom- 
inent which  have  occurred  since  the  achievement  of  our  independence.  The  au- 
thor's aim  has  been  to  present  the  different  occurrences  in  their  true  light,  di- 
vested of  the  show  and  ornament  which  have  been  hung  upon  them  in  the  exul- 
tation of  the  moment,  and  for  the  undue  gratification  of  national  or  personal  pride. 
It  will  prove  a  standard  work. 
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